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PEEPACE 


The leading purpose of this work is of a biographical and 
historical, rather than of a polemical character. It has been my 
object to place before the reader the story of ]\Ir. Gladstone’s life 
— and his relations to the great movements of his time — through 
the medium of his writings and speeches. In the Parliamentary 
portion of the work, I have been sparing of comment, for two 
reasons : first, to have discussed at length the manifold political 
acts of this eminent statesman would have expanded this 
biography greatly beyond its present dimensions ; and, secondly, 
the period has not yet arrived when it is possible to estimate 
(even were I competent to do so) the full effect and influence 
of those great legishitive measures with which Mr. Gladstone’s 
name is associated. In a work of this kind it would be 
impossible for the author to conceal the nature of his political 
sentiments ; neither have I the wish to do so ; but a high 
admiration for the subject of this biography is not incompatible 
with an impartial I'ccognition of certain errors of judgment 
Nor, in sometimes strongly condemning the action of his oppo- 
nents, have I endeavoured unduly to asperse them. Amongst 
sxrch opponents, during the last sixty years, have been men 
<mtitled to the respect and gratitude of the country; and 
England is proud of all her sons who have rendered her distin- 
guished service, he their party name Whig or Tory, Liberal or 
(Jonservative. 

There am few, I believe — even amongst those who most differ 
from him — who would deny to Mr. Gladstone the title of a great 
statesman. With regard to his course on recent Foreign policy, my 
conviction is that ‘ time is on his side,’ and is even now working 
out his justification ; hut be this coui’se approved or disapproved, 
nothing can blot out the memory of his pa-t achievements. In 
many respects, the long roll of English statesmen bears no name 
more illustrious than I'lis. The purity of his motives and the 
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disinterestedness of Ms character stand confessed; and it may 
be said of him, as was said of Burke, that he brought to politics 
a horror of crime, a deep humanity, a keen sensibility, and a 
singular vivacity and sincerity of conscience/ The most 
conspicuous figure, perhaps, in the public life of our times,, 
and universally esteemed for his talents, his eloquence, his high 
and pure feeling, and his personal worth, I commit to the? 
reader^ without further apology, this record of his career. 

G. B. S. 
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CHAPTER L 

BTETII AND ANCESTllY. 

The Gladstones and tlio Middle Class — Sir John Gladstone— His Characteristics — 
Origin of Ins Family — Its Sottlemont in Scotland for several Centuries — Its 
llaniifications — John Gladstone, the future Premier’s Father, born at Leith — 
Bemoves to Liverpool — ^His Business Aiititude — Anecdote lilustiating his 
Bnteipiise — A Mei chant Prince — His Belations with Canning — Philanthropic 
Ellorts — A Member of the House of Commons — Created a Baronet by Sir 
liobeit Peel — William Ewait Gladstone’s Scotch Descent — Illustrious Pedigree 
claimed by Bui ke— The Early Tiaming of Mi. Gladstone — Surrounded by 
Conservative Infiiiencos — His Genius and Endowments — His Career an 
Interesting Study. 

William Ewart Gladstoni!! — stetesman, orator, and man o£ 
letters — sprang from the ranks of that powerful order which has 
justly been regarded as the backbone of England — namely, the 
middle class. This class has not only given stability to the 
conptry in the midst of social and political convulsions, but has 
contributed more than any other to the intellectual growth and 
eminence of the English-speaking race. The adventitious cir- 
cumstances surrounding an aristocracy tend to produce habits 
of lethargy and iudulgeuee, though thei’e are illustrious examples 
in statesmanship, art, and letters, where the temptations to a 
life of ignoble case have been successfully overcome — while, if we 
descend to the lowest grade in the social scale, we shall find that 
the evils of poverty have arrested the development of many men 
of oi'iginal talent, who might have risen to be a power in and 
an ornament to the state. The middle class have been subjected 
neither to the temptations of the aristocracy nor the priva- 
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tions of tlie order beneath them ; and it is to these we owe^ in a 
large measure, the prosf)erity and greatness of tlie empire, Tliey 
are men of shrewd, penetrating', and active minds, men -who 
have acquired a stake in the country by their o^yn indomitable 
energy and foresight, and they have ever been the most ardent 
defenders of individual and national liberty — a chock upon the 
pmverof kings and nobles, and a breakwater against the tliieateii- 
ing tide of democracy. 

Typical of this race was Sir Jolm Grladstonc, fathei of the fatuic 
Liberal Premier. Amongst all tlie incrcliani jirinces of Livco'pool 
— and the records of the town aic full of stiiking examples of 
self-made men — there aie few whose eaieer was so leniaikublc as 
that of the man wdio., originally the son of acorn inert^hant or com 
dealer at Leith, near Edinburgh, ultimately became one of llio 
most eminent merchants and shipowncis in Laiu‘a.sliire. We 
shall the bettor appioach to some understanding of Uic s{aU\s- 
man’s complex character by biieJiy tiacing the history of lus 
father. In him were developed those piactieal qualiii(.‘S winch 
have since been reflected in the son — lenacity of purpose, 
strength of wdl, the power to grapple vi(h opposing ciicuiu- 
stnnees, and a breadth of mind which giasped the vari(»us aspeds 
of a difficult problem at a glance. ^Diligent in ])u.n]K‘ss ’ was 
Sir John Gladstone’s motto, and 1ms disiinguislKHl soil, so far 
from being ashamed of the means by wliich his family nnst* io 
opulence, not long ago, in frank and manly i\ords, and words 
worth remembering, rc‘Coimlt*d his ohligations to tnuk‘ and cchu- 
merce. In an address dc^livercd at the Liven-pool (Allogiatcs 
Institute on the 21st of Leeemher 1872, i\Ir. CJ ladstoiu^ said, 1 
know not why conmame in England should not have its old 
families, rejoicing to he coimected ■with comnunxHi fnan gmier-a- 
tion to generation. It has beem so in other counlih^s ; I 'trust it 
will bo so in this country. I think it a suhje<d of sorrow, and 
almost of scandal, when those famili(^s %vho luive dther tic<pured 
or recovered station and wealth through ('ommenng turn iludr 
backs tipon it, and seem t.o be ashamed of it. It eortainly is no! 
so with my brother or with me. llis sons are Invading in his 
steps, and one of my sons, Irejoice to say, is invading in Uu*sifps 
of my fallnw and iny brotluuA 

Before alluding furiluTio i\Ir. Gladstone’s father, it. willbe eon- 
venient here to eit e ceriain intinvsiing fmds as to i ht^ iiins 

of the family. The chicTstock of the Gladstanesiw (ihuldunes 
for the latter orthography is of n^eent a<lo]dion— w<‘re originally 
settled in the parish of Jnbi-vton, in \ho tipper ward of 
Clydesdale; but many generations subseipaaitly a branch the 
stockeneetiHl aselUeuieut in t lie town of Biggar, in Lanarkdare. 
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Tliroiigli the name of Gladstanes or GlecL^tanes has been traced 
a custom in connection with the tenure of land, prevalent 
centuries ago in certain Scotch counties. It may also be noted 
that Gled is Lowland Scottish for a haw'k, and that stcmes 
signifies rocks. The estates of Arthurshiel and of Gladstanes, 
in Clydesdale, were held by a branch of the family of the 
Gladstanes through whom the subject of our biography traces 
his descent. Evidence exists of the former estate being held by 
William Gladstanes early in the sixteenth century, and there 
are references to descendants of his in legal documents executed 
in 1623 and 1641 respectively. Some time before the year 
1680 the estate of Arthurshiel was sold by John Gladstanes to 
James Biown, of Edmonstoun. At Biggar, William Gladstanes, 
son of the laird just named, pursued the business ot a maltster, 
and died in 1728, He left three sons and one daughter. Of the 
sons, John, bom in 1693 or 1694, followed the occupation of his 
father in the town of Biggar. He was an active man in the 
distiici, and a kirk elder. Being successful in husiiiess, he 
acquiicd a small propeity, to which he retired, dying in the 
year 1756. This John Gladstanes had a large family, consisting* 
of five sons and six daughters. The third son, John, took the 
patrimony of Mid Toftcombs, and, marrying, received with his 
wife, Christian Taveiner, a dowry amounting to seven thousand 
meiks — a not inconsiderable sum at that period. The fourth 
son of this marriage was Thomas Gladstone — grandfather of the 
statesman — who wais horn at Mid Toftcombs on tlie 3rd of June, 
1732, and lived until the year of William Ewart Gladstone’s 
birth, dying at the ripe age of seventy-seven. Thomas Glad- 
stone, having early left the parental roof, became a corn- 
merchant ill Leith, and married Helen, the daughter of Walter 
Neilson, of Spiingfield. Their union was very prolific, and of 
sixteen children born to them no fewer than twelve grew up to 
maturity. Thomas Gladstone’s aptitude for business was so 
great, and he was so enterprising, that — ^notwithstanding the 
numerous claims upon him — he was able to make some provision 
for all his sons in the adoption of their various trades or callings. 

John Gladstone, the eldest son, was born at Leith, in the year 
1763, He enteied his father’s business, and on attaining his 
majority an ineidont occurred which proved the turning-point 
in his career. Being commissioned by his fallier to go to Liver- 
]iool, in order to sell a cargo of grain -which liad arrived at that 
por[., his demeanour and business capabilities so won upon the 
mind of one of the leading Liverpool corn-merchants. Mi'. Coivie, 
that he desired Ins father to allow young Gladstone to settle at 
that port. For some time, accordingly, John Gladstone hoeauie 
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assistant in the house of Come and Co. He was not long here, 
however, before his tact and shrewdness manifested themselves, 
and, by-and-by, the firm of Corrie and Co. became tiansformed 
into that of Corrie, Gladstone, and Bradshaw, An anecdote is 
related which illustrates not only the harassing* nature of the 
ciises through which merchants in English ports are sometimes 
called upon to pass, but also the prudence and determination by 
which such crises are frequently met. To the conduct of John 
Gladstone was due, upon one occasion, the preservation and safety 
of the firm of which ho was soon the most prominent member. 
The utter failure of the European corn crops was regarded as an 
excellent opportunity for doing a great stroke of business by Mr. 
Corrie, who sent J^Ir. Gladstone to the United States to Iniy 
grain. But America, too, had suffered in her cro])s, and no 
corn was to be had. While m a condition of great perplexity, 
Mr. Gladstone received advices from Liveipool to the eficct that 
tweniy-‘four vessels had been engaged to convey to Europe the 
grain he was despatched to pmehase, but which he had not ]3een 
successful in procuring. The disastious news soon became 
known that there were no cargoes of grain, and that the vt^ssels, 
instead of being loaded with a rich fx eight, inusl return to Ihvta*- 
pool in ballast only. The prospect was ruinous, and the slahiliCy 
of the house of Ooriie and Co. was considered irrelrievabl}? 
shattered. But Liverpool merchants had reckoned without llieir 
host. Now was the time for John Gladstone to demonstrate 
his business capacity and enterprise, by which he was ahk 
to save the fortunes of the firm. While many would 
have been helplessly casting about for means of rtK‘(>YCMT. 
young Gladstone was up *an(l doing. The ships must iicd; return 
empty. He made a thorough examination of the American 
markets, ascertained what slocks there wore ■which would l)e 
likely to prove acceptable in Liverpool, and, by dint of 
sleepless energy and activity, he managed to stock tlie holds of 
all the vessels. The result was that the house was saved at a 
very trifling loss. For many years after this the name vl* John 
Gladstone was a synonym for push and ini(‘gTil,y, tirst on tlu^ 
Liverpool Exchange, and subsequently in other laigo town^, as 
well as in the motiopolis. 

The partnership of Corrie, Gladstone, and Jlradsluiw cxihled 
for some sixteen years, and during a portion of tliivS pcaatnl ihe 
firm acted as the Government agents at liverpoi^L Upon the 
dissolution of tlic concern (Jladstone was the only inm who 
remained in business, and ho took into partnership his bri>tlHjr 
KoberL Their operations became very extensive, and besides 
opening up a large trade witbKussia, they had large connections 
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as West India merchants and sugar importers. ]\Ir. Gladstone 
afterwards became chairman of the West India Association, and 
took great interest in the proposals for increasing the dock 
accommodation of Liverpool. In coarse of time all the seven 
sons of Thomas Gladstone of Leith had settled down in 
LiverjDool. The capacity to look ahead has been one of the 
principal traits of the Gladstones as merchants, and when the 
East India and China trades were throvvn beyond the old 

limits of the East India Company’s monopoly, in 1814, the 
Liverpool firm of John Gladstone and Co. was the first to 
despatch a private vessel to Calcutta. 

The first ten years of the present century formed a period of 
gieat trial and depression for Liverpool, and, indeed, for every 
important port of the United Kingdom. In the year 1806, 
Napoleon, anxious to cripple England, issued a decree declaring 
all the ports of Great Britain in a state of blockade, and 
prohibiting the importation into any part under his control of 
the productions of either Great Britain or her colonies. Alarmed 
by this hold decree, the British Government replied by issuing 
orders declaiing all the poits, either of France or her allies, or 
from which the British flag was excluded, in a state of actual 
blockade, and condemning all vessels trading to them as good 
and lawful prize — unless they had previously touched at a British 
port, and paid customs duties to the British Crown. Napoleon 
retorted, in his Milan decree, by declaring any neutral vessel 
which had paid tax to the British Government denationalised. 
The result of this policy of mutual recrimination was most 
disastrous, especially as afiecting English trade with America. 
Indeed, the posture of affairs is perhaps unexampled in modern 
warfare. The decrees of the Biitish Government were much 
more objectionable and embarrassing to the Americans than 
those of Napoleon, which were practically inoperative. England 
enjoyed the empiie of the sea, while Napoleon had little or no 
power to cairy his edicts into execution. Diplomacy set to 
work, but the broach between the United States and England 
could not be healed. Those disputes with America, combined 
witli tlio haiassed condition of the commercial reliitions between 
the two coxmtiies, led to great popular discontent in 1807. As 
one effect of the policy of the British Government, it may be 
stated that in the course of twelve months the commerce of 
Liverpool declined to the amount of 140,000 tons, nearly one- 
fourth of the entire trade, and there was a dcciease of no less than 
£22,000 in tlie clock dues. Liverpool merchants trading with 
America of course felt the strain severely, and John Gladstone 
was amongst those who signed a requisition demanding a public 
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meeting for the purpose of petitioning Parliament against the 
Oiders in Council. Liverpool was divided in opinion, but a 
petition was presented to the House of Commons, emanating 
from the town, and praying for a conciliatory policy lowaids 
hostile and neutral states, and especially in loteience to iiio 
United States of America. In the yeai 1812 — that is, after 
tiade had been seiionsly ciipjfted, and wc had been xwoci^jitalcd 
into a war with Amoiica — the obnoxious ordeis were rescinded, 
on the advice of Loid Castlereagh. 

Mr. Jolm Gladstone’s eaincsiness was conspicuous in every- 
thing' he undertook. He was an ardent and yet piactical 
politician. At lirst a professor of Whig* principles, he subse- 
quently modified his views, and became an energetic suppoilcr 
of hlr. Canning. His principles later in life weic those vliicli 
we usually associate with the name of Jdlicial Conservative. He 
presided over a meeting called in Liverpool in 1812 for the purpose 
of inviting Canning to become a candidate for the borough. The 
election which ensued was a most exciting one, and is amongst 
the most reinarkahle of political contests ever held out of tlie 
metropolis. William Eoscoo having retired from the repicscii- 
tation in October, Canning signified his Avillingness to stand. 
At an open air meeting held in Castle stiect, Mr. Gladstone 
delivered an addiess, in the course of vhieh ho aevun\ed tlie 
commercial state of tlie country, and described in the most 
flattciing and glowing terms Canning’s public aiul pilvate 
character, hlr. Gladstone agreed to support Henry Brougham as 
tlio colleague of Canuing*, and was most anxious for the lelurn 
of these oolebratod men. The other candidates were GeiUMal 
Gascoyne — who Ixdonged to a family of largo projxat y iu‘ar Gie 
town — and a Mr. Creevey, a IJadical of an advai)c(‘d type. 
Unfortunately, by one of those tits of perversity ^^hic]l som<^™ 
times characterised Brougham, the great advocate Ihn^w in his 
lot with Crexwey. In Brougham's Meiiiiolrs it is naivedy 
recorded in conneei/iou with this elt‘ct ion, that Mwo or three 
men wcic killed, but the io^^u wUvS (jiiiei^ — a stiiking conunou-. 
iary upon tbc gmuTal charaeUa* of the election oF IIh^ poiiod. 
The alliance betw('cn Brougham and (In^evoy ilircnv J\Ir. (J!ad- 
stono into the arms of the nckuo^^ lodged (k>ns(a%utivt^s. rnul iio 
now supported Canning and Gas<*oyn(e Brougham aial Cuhvoj 
were dcreated. Afleu* tlui (It'ctioii the successful candidafes wtae 
cliaiied and carried in pro(*(^ssi<)n through tlu^ streets. Tic* 
procession finally halted at Mr. Ciladstoiafs Imuse, in Rodney 
street, from tlu^ balcony of which lUr. thnning addressc d the 
populace. This ckHitiou laid the foundation <d' a <h‘C‘p anti 
lasting fricuHlsIiip htdwt^en hlr. Canning and Mr. (iladi-itauv At 
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this time the son of the latter was but three years of age. 
Shortly afterwards — that is, as soon as he was able to understand 
anything of public men and public moveinenls and events — the 
name of Canning began to exercise that stiange fascination over 
the mind of William Ewart Gladstone which has never wholly 
passed away. 

In all the affairs of Liveipool Mr, John Gladstone took a 
warm interest, and to his effoits much of its increased prosperity 
was due. His public appearances were numerous, but with 
municipal matters lie persistently declined to meddle, as he was 
a strong opponent of the self-elected municipal corporation of 
the ante Reform Bill times. Whenever any movement, however, 
for the good of the town reqnired his support, it was always 
ungrudgingly given. On the 28th of April, 1818, he addressed 
a meeting called Ho consider the propriety of petitioning 
Parliament to take into consideration the progressive and 
alarming increase in the ciimes of forging and utteiing forged 
Bank of England notes.’ Although the punishments inflicted 
for them were so heavy, these crimes spicad at an enormous late. 
The Liverpool meeting passed resolutions recommending the 
revision and amendment of the Criminal Law. So late as the 
year 1823 the navigation between Liverpool and Dublin was in 
a lamentable condition. Human life was recklessly imperilled, and 
no one seemed willing to intervene. One example illustrating 
the dangeis which vessels ran may he cited. A sloop, the Alerts 
was wrecked off the Welsh coast. She had on hoard between 
100 and 140 souls, of whom only seventeen were saved. For the 
resene of every person on board the public packet-boat, there 
only existed one vsmall shallop twelve feet long, Mr. Gladstone 
— impressed with the terrible nature of the existing evil — 
obtained the introduction into the Steamboat Act of an impera- 
tive provision requiring a sufiicienfc number of boats for the 
total number of passengers every vessel was licensed to carry. 
By this humane provision (housands of lives were doubtless saved 
which would otherwise have been lost, the victims of reckless 
seamanship. IMr, Gladstone was also a waim advocate of 
Greek independence. On the 14th of February 1824, a public 
meeting was held in the Liverpool Town Hall, Her the purpose 
of considering the best means of assisting llie Greeks in their 
prc,^eiit important struggle for independence.’ Mr. Gladstone 
spoke impressively in favour of that cause which had already 
evoked great enthusiasm amongst the people, and enlisted the 
sympathies and support of Lord Byron and oilier distinguished 
iricDcls of freedom. 

In August 1822, Mr. Gladstone presided at a farewell dinner 
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given to Canning by the Liverpool Canning Clab. Mr. 
Canning had been selected by the East India Company for the 
appointment of Grovernor-Gencral of India. After the dinner an 
address was presented to the distinguished statesman at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s house. But although Canning retired fiom the represen- 
tation of Liverpool, he did not leave the country. In conse- 
quence of the death of the Marquis of Londonderry by his own 
hand, the right hon. gentleman was invited to take office under 
the Clown. On this accession of Mr. Canning to office in 1827 
a crowded meeting of his former constituents was held to 
celebrate the event, hlr. John Gladstone moved an address to 
his IMajesty, congratulating the Sovoieign upon the foimatioii 
of the Canning Mmistiy. 

On tlie Keform question Mr. Gladstone held peculiar views. 
While not opposed to a greater enhanchiseincnt of the pco])le, 
he desiied to see any measure of redbrm which should bo intro- 
duced lake the shape which should host consult all inteiests. 
Ho was the principal speaker at a meeting called in November 
1831 to discuss this subject. Ho made no scruple in cxprc*ssing' 
his views that be consuleied the projected rofonu was going too 
far ; that due rcgaid was not paid to the influence of piopcTt.y ; 
and he uiainlaincd that the qualifications for the franchise 
ought to dilFer in differing circumstances. 

That such a man should make a mark in the towm in a 

great portion of his life was spent is but natural. Mi\ John 
Gladstone was esteemed by his fellow-townsmen, incs]K‘ctive of 
class and of political opinion. Tiie spirit of the man impressed 
itself upon all with whom ho came into contact. Jlis eiua-gy, 
Ms conscientiousness, and his ]>hilantliro 2 )ic MIoits in a variety 
of directions, all tmided to (mdow Mni with grt‘at populariiy. 
The Mgh position he held in the ]>ublic <'st('nm was a]>uudantly 
manifested by certain very interesting proceiMlings wlucli took 
place in Liverpool on the 18th of Octolx^r, 1824. On this day, 
Mr. Gladstone waas piosented with a maguiiieent of plate, 

consisting of iwmity-cight })i(a‘i‘S, and bearing th(‘ following 
iuhcription To Jolin (ihulstoiug Ks(]., JM.P., this siTvicii of 
]>late wais presented IMlXKJGXXiV^. by lus lellow-towusmeu and 
friends, to mark th(ir high sc'iise of Ms siu'cessful exmiions h»r 
tlie promotion of Trade and t'omni(‘rc<g and in a<*kuowi(‘<lgment 
of Ids most important servh^es reudeunl to tlic town of 
Liv(n’poolJ 

Whether mingling in the strife of politi(*s had exdied in 3Ir. 
John Gladstone an amliition for parliamentary life, or wiuiher 

^ For mma of cF^taiLs i'espoctin«^ Sir Jolm Ca.utslone, the aulaor iiuloltled 
to Bir J. A. Ficlon’i* very interesting Memonah of L^rerjornL 
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it was clue to tlie injBuenco of Mr. CanniDg’ — wlio early per- 
ceived tlie many sterling* qualities of Ins influential supjiorter — < 
matters little^, but lie at length came forward for Lancaster^ 
for which place he was returned to the Parliament elected in 
1819. 

We next find him member for Woodstock^ lSSl-26^ and in 
the year 1827 he rej)resentcd Berwick. Altogether he was 
a meinber of the House of Commons for nine years. Mr. 
John Gladstone never offered himself for Xiiverpool^ although 
he possessed great influence in the borough. This was 
probably due to an opinion that so large a constituency as 
Liverpool had special claims upon its membei s, and demanded 
from them more important services in the Plouse of Commons 
than he could render. Sir Kobert Peel created hir. John 
Gladstone a baronet in 1845. Pie lived to enjoy his jusll^^- 
acquired lionours for a slioit time only, dying in 1851 at the 
patiiaichal age of eight}— eight. 

Sir John Gladstone was not devoid of literary talent. When 
tlie Slaveiy question came to the front, he entered into a corres- 
pondence upon the subject with Mr. John Cropper, and wiote a 
pamphlet ^ On the Present State of Slavery m the British West 
Indies and in the United States of America; and on tJie 
Impoitation of Sugar from the British Settlements in India.’ 
In the year 1830 he published ^ A Statement of Facts connected 
With the Present State of Slaveiy in the British Sugar and 
Coffee Colonies, and in the United States of America ; together 
with a View of the Situation of the Lower Classes in the United 
Kingdom : in a Letter addressed to Sir Eobert Peek’ He also 
wrote and issued in 184G a pamphlet entitled ‘Plain Facts 
intimately connected with the intended Eepeal of the Corn 
I^aws ; 01 , Probable Effects on the Public Ee venue and the 
Piospcrity of this Country.’ 

On both sides the subject of our biography is of Scotch 
descent. He alluded to this fact in mature life, and when 
receiving an addiess in November 18G5, from the Pailiamentary 
Ecdbim Union, in the Glasgow Tiadc Hall. lie thanked those 
who had signed the address for reminding him of his connection 
with Scotland at large, and of Glasgow, tluough the county of 
Imnark. ‘ If Scotland is not ashamed of her sons,’ he said, ‘ her 
sons arc not asliamcd of Scotland; and the memory of the 
parents to whom I owe iny being combines with various other 
consideialions io inaJvC me glad and thankful to remember that 
the blood which runs in my veins is ex<dusively Scottish.’ Sir 
John (Hadstoue— who had no issue by his iirst marriage — 
married as his second wife Ann Robertson, daughter of Mr, 
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Aiidiew Roljcrtson, of Storno'way, and sometime Provost of Bing- 
■wull. Slie lias been described by one ■who knew lier intimately 
as ‘ a lady of very great accomplishments ; of fascinating 
manners, of commanding’ presence and high intellect ; one to 
grace any home and endear any heart.’ Iler children w'cre six 
in number — four sons and two daughters. Of the sons two only 
survive, viz,. Sir Thomas Crladstone, Hart., of Fasque, and 
William Ewart Oladstono. Captain John Neilson Gladstone, 
sometime M.P. for Poi tailing ton, died in 18G3, and Sir. 
Ivobeitson Gladstone, a prominent merchant and citizen of 
Liverpool, died in 1875. Of the danghters, one, Anne IMclvenzie 
Gladstone, died many years ago, and the oilier, Helen Jane, quite 
reci'iilly, both ladies being- nnmarriod. 

The eiioimous ivealth of Sir John Ohulstone enabled him to 
m’cd<e handsome provision for each of his children during his 
lifetime — a foriunaie circumstance for tho future statesman, ami 
oiK^ which left liim at liberty to devote his cncigics to the 
public service, uiidistracted by the necessity for business or 
piofcssional occupation. The Gladstone family belongs, 
as we have said, essentially to the iniddlo class — and Mr. 
Gladstone himself would ciaim for it no otlu'r honour — hut 
the zealous Jhirkc connects the maiiiage of Sir John GhuLtone 
iviih Miss Pobortson to a royal deseent from 1 hairy 111. of 
England, and Kohert ]>nice, King of Scotland. This alleged 
illustrious pedigree is thus traced— I^ady Jane Beaufort, who 
was a descendant of llenry TII., married James I. of Seotl.-imh 
who -was a descendant of Bruce. From this allianecitis said 
that the steps can be followed cleaily down to the- father of Miss 
Ihihert.son. A Scoteh writer upon gtaiealogy, also referring t.o 
this matter, states that IMr. Gladstone, is desciaided on th(' 
inotlicr’s side from tho aneient hlackenzio of Kintuii, tlimugiv 
whom is introduced tho Wood of the Bruce, of the uuei<ait Kings 
of Man, aiubof the T.ords of the Isles and Karls of possmilsn 
from tho Munros of Fowlis, and the Bohertsiuis of Strowau and 
Athole. What was of more eonsecpiencc to tho Glad-,tones of 
recent generations, however, than loyal blood, was tho fact that 
by their energy and honoiirahk' i-nt-erjirise they carved their own 
fort, lines, and rose to ])osiiions of pubho esteem and enuneiice. 

England wavS distracted by troubles at homo and abroad when 
ho who was to be tlio greiiti'st Liberal slntOvSinun of his tune iir.-t 
.«aw the light at Liveipool, on tho 12f)th of Dt'cemhcr bSdiL 
Oommeico was paralysi'd in many of its centn'S ; men had not 
forgotten the hoirors oftlx' French Pe.volution ; and Napoleon 
still Ix'st.iodc Kuiopi' like a (hlossns. Tho time vns one to 
inak(' all men pansiq and then' is seureoly room for womlu- that 
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men of property, meichants, and others, who had never hitherto 
been suspected of Tory proclivities, should acquire a strong 
Conservative bias. Probably this had something' to do with the 
gravitation of Mr. John G-ladstone towards the principles of Mr. 
Canning. At any rate, in following the public career of his son, 
these influences must not be lost sight of. His pohtics and his 
strength of will he imbibed from his father ; his sensitiveness, 
and his power of receiving and susceptibility to impressions, 
were doubtless acquired from his mother, Ann. Robertson. 
Having his father for his teacher, and being constantly reminded 
of, and indoctrinated in, the principles of Canning, it is not 
surprising that Mr. G-ladstone began life as a Tory. 

There has rarely, if ever, been witnessed in statesmanship so 
singular a combination of qualities and faculties. Without being 
possessed of that highest of all gifts, an absolutely informing 
genius, he has, perhaps, every endowment save that. Liverpool 
gave him his linancial talent and business aptitude, Eton his 
classical attainments, Oxford his moral fervour and religious 
spiiit. He has thrown round the science of finance a halo with 
which it seemed impossible to invest it ; and he has diffused a 
light upon all great questions in which he has become inteiesled, 
which has revealed them to, and brought them clearly within, the 
popular ajiprchension and understanding. Into every work that 
he has undertaken, he has imported an earnestness described as 
enihusiasm by his friends and fanaticism by his opponents. 
Norther the world of commerce, the world of politics, nor the 
woi Id of letters has held him entirely for its own; yet he has 
trodden every stage -with success. As a recent writer * well 
observes, ‘He cares even moio than trades-unions for the welfaie 
of the working men ; more than the manufiieturers for tho 
interests of capital ; more for the cause of retrenchment than 
the most jealous and avowed foes of Government expenditure ; 
moie for tho spread of cdiicaiion than the advocates of a compul- 
sory national system ; more for carefid constitutional precedent 
than the Wliigs ; and more for the spiritual independence of 
the Church than the highest Tories. He unites cotton wdtli 
culture, Manchester ivith Oxford, the deep classical joy over tlie 
Ilalian rcsiuicction and G-reok independence with the deiq:) 
liiiiglish interest on the amount of the duty on Zanfb raisins 
and Italian rags. '■J’'hc great railway hoards and the bishops are 
about equally iuicrcsted in Mr, Gladstone.’ And agaiiij from 
the intelleeliial point of view, ‘ Mr. Gladstone’s mind mediates 
between the moral and material interests of the age, and rests 


^ iSkcichcs in JParUamt,7itj by K II. Iluttcix, 
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ia Beillier. He moralises finance and commerce, and (if we may 
be allowed the baibarism) institutionalises etbics and faith.’ 

The acts and speeches of such a man are his best biography. 
It is through these that we shall trace his career. Ditfering 
largely as he does from all other public men, he must be his own 
intciprcter. We do not appioach the subject from the merely 
apologetic or panegyrical point of view ; our purpose is to nar- 
rate Ihe life of Mr. Grladstone, and to pass in review his literary 
and political labours. Fiom the youthful politician of 18.32 to 
the statesman of 1880 there are many startling changes and 
revolutions of thought ; but it may not be impossible to tiace 
in these a natuml sequence. He who began public life as ‘ the 
rising hope of the stern and unbending Tones,’ in course of time 
became the most popular leader of the Lilicial parly. Every 
vaticination made in his youth he has defeated, while to many 
of the most daring hopes of Liberal politicians he has given a 
complete and a splendid realisation. From every slandpomt his 
extraordinary career is worthy of study ; it possesses ])assages of 
enduring interest, alike for those who aie most strongly in 
political antagonism with him as for those who are his most 
fervent supporters. 



CHAPTER, II. 

AT ETON AND OXFORD. 

Mr Gladstone entered at Eton — Character of the School Fifty Years a £fO— Education 
and Discipline — Eton desciibed by Etonians — Periodicals established by Dis- 
tinguished Students — Mr Gladstone’s Conttibutions to the Eton Miscellany — 
Eulogy of Canning — He leaves Eton in 1827 — Private Tuition — Becomes a Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford — Character of the University — High Church and Con- 
servative Proclivities — ^Ijife and Study at Oxford — The Union Debating Society 
— Memorable Debates — ^Presidents of the Society — Effect upon Mr Gladstone o"f 
Oxford Training — Close of his U nivei sity Career — Continental Travels — Ascent 
of Mount Etna — ^Extracts from Mi . Gladstone’s Diary — Graphic Description of an 
Eiuption. 

Me, John Gladstone — wlio eaily discovered the keen intellec- 
tual powers of his son — wisely deteimined upon sending him to 
Eton. Immersed in the cares of business, and with numberless 
claims upon him of a public and private nature, he found himself 
unable longer to direct the developing faculties of the youth who 
already gave promise of distinction. He likewise probably felt 
that even where it is feasible, it is yet not advisable for parents to 
take entire charge of tlie education of their children. They can 
never impart to them that most valuable of all knowledg'e — 
experience, which is gained by mingling with the world alone. 
Private tuition also necessarily fails in this respect, else had Mn 
Gladstone all that could be desired in his early years. The Rev. 
William liawson/^' his earliest preceptor, was a man of the most 
solid acquirements and sterling uprightness of character; but, 
whether in youth or manhood, it is contact with others that best 
stimulates the mind and urges it to the full and free exercise of 
its powers. It is said that when his son was but twelve yearns of 
age, Mr. Gladstone would discuss with him the public questions 
of the (lay, teaching him to think for himself and to examine \vell 
the bases of the opinions which he iniglit have formed upon political 
and other subjects. Precocity is not always the liappicst augury in 
ayoutli; it too frequently betokens one of two things — either that 
the llame of genius which burns so brightly will be quickly 
extinguished for the lack of pliysieal fuel, or that the quickness 
and intelligence of childhood will degenerate into mediocrity as 
manhood approaches. Mr. Gladstone was an exception to this 

^ TIio lh3V. W. Kawfion was the fii'st vicar of Soaiorth, occupying* that 
pOvSition for tlui long j)eriod of fifty-six 3 ’'cais In addition to IVir. Gladstone, 
th(‘ present Home Secretary and I^can Stanley woro amongst his pupils. It 
may lierc 1 )(3 added that Mr. CUad.stono visited Mr. Kawson, at the vicaiago of 
Scuforth, wlieiL lus old preceptor was upon his doath-hed. 
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rule, in so far as that solidity of judgment appears to liave 
accompanied perceptive and retentive povm-s of an unusual order. 
His genius was not of the pmely coneeijtive and imaginative 
type, but he possessed an intellectual aptitude of a high order, 
and was favoured in addition with an escoplional amount of 
vital energy. 

He was entered at Eton in September, 1821, and left there in 
1827. This celebrated foundation has recently been the subject 
of many virulent attacks, and it must bo admitted that, in 
proportion to other schools, there are comparatively few Eton 
boys who go to the Universities. The system of education and 
discipline pursued has undergone some modifications in I’ccent 
3 'ears — iiotahly dm mg' the provosi.ship of the Eev. Francis 
Hodgson — but radical defects are still alleged against it. It is 
not a little remarkable, however, that every Eton hoy hecomes 
deeply attached to thc^ school, notwithstanding the apprenticeship 
to hardships ho may have been compelled to undergo. In order 
to afford a view of the iimor workings of Eton, we will reproduce 
the chief points of an indictment framed against it, shortly after 
young Cfladstonc left its time-honoured precincts.-' Eton College 
is divided into two scdiools, the upper ainl lower. The former 
consists of four classes, viz., the Cth and 5th forms, the remove, 
and the 4th form. Hut there is another distinct ion hesiiles that 
of schools. Seventy King’s scholars, or collc'gers, are maintained 
on the foundation gratuitously, and sleep in the oolh'ge. They 
arc also distinguished in their dress from the great majority of 
Eton boys, who are called op])idans. These live in tlie town, 
and a feeling of hostility has always pie vailed between the two 
classes. King’s College at Cambridge having been founded in 
eonuection with Ifton, to receive as fellows the students upon 
the foundation — as vacancy's occur at. King’s Collegi', the King’s 
scholars at Eton are nominated to them according to seniorit}'. 
The evil here is apparent — long ri'sidt'uce and not merit deter- 
niinus the uominatiou to the fe]lowshi[)s. Tlu-se .seh< )]ars, who may 
have been backward at Eton, liave- no hulneement to woik veil 
at Cambridge, se<‘ing that they are (‘xemptetl from tlu' ordinary 
university examination. As regards oclucation at blton, ‘no 
instruetion is givmi in any branch of nialhmnatii-a], ]»]iysi/'al, 
metaphysical, or moral seieuci', nor in the evidences of 
Christianity. Tlie only suhjcelH which it is ])rofessed to t<‘a<-h are 
the (i reek and Latin languages ; us much divinity u.s can he gained 
from eonstniing the Greek Testament, and reading a portion of 

fcllmving fads, her With others not so nuitcrhil, wi*ro stilted in an 
arlado xmlihslu'd in tlic FJinhuryk lievuw ft a* Am-il, and entitled * Idd lie 

iKchutklft of England ‘-Ktun/ 
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Tomline on tlie Thirty-nine Articles ; and a little ancient and 
modern geography.’ Touching the hours of tuition, they are 
hy no means burdensome. In every week there is one whole 
holiday, when no work is done, one half-holiday, and on Satmxlay 
there are thiee school-times and one chapeh On each of the 
other thiee days there are four school-times, three of which last 
respectively for three-quaiters of an hour, and the fourth for one- 
quarter of an hour. Altogether, school studies give a total of 
about eleven houis per week. The manner of study is also 
objected to. The scholar is not allowed to accustom himself to 
the style of an author, whereby the study of the remainder 
might be facilitated ; he is ^ huiried from Herodotus to 
Thucydides, from Thucydides to Xenophon, from Xenophon to 
Lucian, without being habituated to the style of any one 
author — without gaining an interest in the history, or 
even catching the thread of the nariative ; and when the 
whole book is linished he has probably collected only a few 
vague ideas about Daiius crying over a great army at Abydos, 
and Nicias and Demosthenes being routed %vith a great 
aimy near Syracuse, mixed up with a recollection of the death 
of Cyrus and Sociates, some moral precepts of Isocrates, and 
some jokes against false philosophers and heathen Grods,’ With 
this kind of preparation, the Etonian who goes to Cambridge or 
Oxford finds he has nothing but a little desultory reading, 
and that be must begin again. Bui the same writer who lays 
this gravamen not only complains that the Eton system of 
education fails in every point — he calls in question the moral 
discipline of the school. The number of scholars is so great 
that projrer supervision cannot he given to them ; hence 
there is laxity as regards the older hoys, while the smaller and 
weaker are exposed, without hope of redress, to the tyianny of 
tlicir superiois in yeais and strength. The system of fagging is 
the result. ^ The right of fagging depends uj)on the place in 
the school; all boys in the sixth and fifth forms have the power 
of ordering — all below the latter form are bound to obey.’ In 
1820 — the year before Mr, Grladstone entered — there were at 
Eton 280 upper hoys, and 248 lower — total, 528 ; the year after 
he left there were 293 upjier boys and 319 lower total, G12. 
The system of fagging has a very injurious effect upon many 
boys ; it finds them slaves and leaves them despots. A boy who 
has suffered himself, insensibly learns to see no harm in making 
others suffer in their turn. The whole thing is wrong in 
principle, and engenders passions which sbould he stifled, and 
not encouraged. The punishments at Eton are, moreover, 
objected to— that of flogging (performed by the Head Master) 
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being especially degrading in its results. For the two or 

three times a boy feels the shame atlaclnng to this kind of 
punishment, but he soon becomes callous, and the flogging has 
no effect, save a pernicious one upon the minds of otheis. 

So much for the Eton of Mr. Gf lads tone's period. But the 
account differs little from that given by one who attended tlie 
school twenty j^ears later.^ lie does not com])lain much of tlio 
course of instruction until the boys reached the fifth form, but 
then began some of the greatest anomalies and absurdities of 
the then existing Etonian system.’ lie was now safe from any 
examination ordeal; and the confession is made that the highest 
form — the sixth — consisting ot the ten seiuor collegers and ten 
senior oppidans — included some of the veiy worst seholais of 
both orders in its bosom. place on the geiR‘ral loll 

was no more a criterion of his acquirements and his industry than 
would bo the ^‘^ year ” of a young man at OxfoiJ or Cambridge.’ 
One reform has been instituted, however, in connection with the 
collegers, or boys upon the foundation, viz., they are reqiuicd to 
pass some kind of examination in accordance with wliudi Iheir 
seniority on the list for King’s is fixcxl. ’Witli legard to ilic 
hours of sludy, nevertholcss, at this laiei period }n consecjuence 
of the regular holidays and saints’ da3^s, two') ^Nlude liolidays in 
a week and two lialf-liolidays were a matter of common 
occurrence. Not only as regauls time, but looking at the nature 
of the studies themselves, it appears almost to have been a 
system of playing at school. In 1845 the lime diA^oted to 
study did not amount to eleven hours pc^r week. Tlic same 
wuiter — an old Etonian — thus speaks of the nature of the studies 
pursued : — 

•The bonk^! used in tlio iiflli form — bosulns tho Iluvl, IIuimcc, and I 

think snino «<‘raj)s of Ovid for ropot.il.iou nunotv—consislod of Ihrco ** Selcotions/^ 
or U(‘adors ” — Vuctir 6'ivm, whicli (‘oiitaiuod sumo piokoil pas«.i‘ 4 (N fn)iu Ihnuor's 
0<?y.s\sY/A Callimaoluis, 'riiooinatus, ; tn':^otli('i \\\iX\.SciipU\re$(ii and A{vw;/fow 
Ilmnaniy which w'Oro simdarly mado tip of tit-bd,s from tiio host tiicok and J/ataii 
prose writers. A lad wouM on gnudup; ut tlui abovt* S(Muty {>roventli*r Irom 
tlio itmi^ht 1)0 of twelve to that, of tw(*nty, wdh or ntj (*han]i;(\ Ulanhis 
Teroiico, Lncrijlius, Versins, Juvenah Livy, Tjuatus, (‘icero, Lcinostluaics, the 
tra|.;cdians (ex(‘e]>lin the Hoad Maslei’.s division), Aiistophnm^'^, Umdai, ller»>di^t us, 
Thucydifles — in shf)it, ail hut four oi the t* rent authors ol Urcoco and Koine, and 
those tour pools, weu) (mtirely unknown to us, except it ndf-flit be tlnous^h the 
medium of c<'rtaiu fra^nmads ui tho ‘SSoieetions*’ aforesaid, wlano 1 belu^ve that 
the inajilrily of them witc wliolly unrepiescnfiMl. It setmis alun>st iucrisUbk' tli.U 
a younj^ man could £*o up to tho University fiom the upjxa* tifth form of the t.e t 
eirissand st^hool in Hiip;land, i.i;noiant almost of tho very uanu'.s of these autlmis. 
Yet such was tho ease sometimes. It vius viny mueh my o\\ ii case. 

Lord Morlej, 'being examined lx'ft)i'e tho ISihtic Selioohs 
Coinmission, was asked whethei' a hoy woidd be luokeil ilown 

^ Wo now quote from an arlielo by Mr. John Delaware I.owis, Thiity 

Y'ears whicli appeared in Mtwmillan^s Magazine fox* May^ 1^75. 
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upon at Eton for being industrious in scliool-woik. His lordship 
replied, ^Not if he could do something else well.’ In this answer 
bieatlies the spirit of the Eton boy, who has always been ready 
to condone lack of scholarship when his companion has excelled 
in river or field sports. Some curious stories are told of the 
flogging which has always been a characteristic feature of Eton. 
It extended, as we have said, to even the biggest boys in the 
school. Mr. Lewis relates how a yonng man of twenty — ^just 
upon the point of leaving school, and engag ed to be married 
to a young lady at Windsor — was well and soundly whipped by 
Dr. Groodford, for arriving one evening at his tutor’s house 
beyond the specified time. Other anecdotes are told not a 
whit more creditable. Yet boys are greatly enamoured of the 
school, and the life of a ^ big fellow ’ there has been described as 
the happiest in the world. 

When all that is possible has been said against Eton — and we 
should remember that leforms are of slow growth — and whatever 
may be the precise character of the school now, it is undoubtedly 
true that many of the finest men of the century have been 
educated there. On the other hand, there is truth in the 
argument that most of these men would have distinguished 
themselves anywhere. They cannot, perhaps, be legitimately 
claimed as the product of Eton, though their development 
received an impetus there. The advantages derived from the 
school are social rather than scholastic. Whether it has fallen 
behind other schools and deteriorated in this age of education, is 
another question. The reason, probably, why we do not hear 
so much of its successes is that other schools have recently come 
to the front. For a youth to whom time is not money, and who 
can afford to spend his teens in an agreeable if not the most 
profitable way, Eton is still one of the best schools to which 
he can be sent. Those who have known the class of men 
produced at Eton will admit that they have generally been ^ fine 
manly fellows, with an excellent tone.’ The curriculum at Eton 
now is still strictly classical, though some secondary subjects 
are taught, as French, Grerman, and mathematics. Of recent 
year's the collegers have done remarkably good work, and carried 
off many distinctions at Cambridge. 

In Mr. Gladstone’s time, however, there were few inducements 
to excel in scholarship, and he who did so must not only 
have possessed the love of it, but must have applied himself 
diligently to study out of school hours. The annals of Eton 
furnish many illustrious examples of this kind, men distin- 
guished for the depth and solidity of their attainments ; and in 
this number must be included the subject of the present work.. 
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lie luid no prize at Eton, except wliat was called being sent up 
ibi good, on account of verses ; and it fell to ]\Ir. Gladstone’s lot 
to bo Urns honoured on several occasions. At various periods 
within a century past the more intellectual of Eton boys have 
established peiiodicals for the puipose of ventilating- their 
opinions. For example, in 1786," Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Hookham Frere projected the Microcosm, whose essays and 
jciix cV espril, while referring primarily to Eton, demonstrated 
that the writers were not insensible to what was going on in 
the outer world. Canning wrote to this periodical an ‘ Essay on 
the Epic of the Queen of Heaits,’ wliieh has been awarded a high 
place in English literature as a classical specimen of burlesque 
criticism. Aniongst other contributors to the Microcosm w-eie 
Ijord Henry Spencoi, Hookham Frere, Capel Ijolfl, and Mr. 
JMellish. it was just before this period that eighty boys were 
flogged at Eton for having been ‘ baired out,’ amongst them being 
hlr. Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the Gi-eat Duke. Coming to a 
later period, W. Mackworth Pracd set on foot, in the year 
1820, a manuscript journal entitled Apis 3IaLina. Tins was 
succeeded by the Etonian, which received some of Praed’s most 
brilliant contributions. Amongst other wiitcrs may be named 
John Moult lie, Henry Nelson Coleridge, Walter Blunt, and 
Cliauncey Hare Townsliend. The Etonian exlu1)ited a degiee 
of quite exceptional excolleneo, and may even now be turnctl to 
with no ordinary feelings of iult'rest. 

Seven years later than the date of Praod’s venture — that is, 
in 1827 — Mr. Gladstone was mainly instrumental in launching 
the Eton Miscellany. The contributions extended over two 
volumes, dated June — July, and October — November resi)ectively. 
The Miscellany professed to be edited by Bartliol()mew Bmiverie, 
and Mr. Gladstone was its most voluminous contributor. ISIany 
of the papers arc entc-rtainiiig, as showing at the age of seventeen 
the literary bias of the writi-r. In the latter portion of the 
introduction, and that which was written by ‘ William Ewart 
Gladstone,’ appears this sing-ular paragraph, which (it may lie 
assumed) fairly sets forth the hoiics and fc*ars that, beset 
statesmen in matiirer yeans, as well as Eton boys in theur 
youth ; — 

*Jn my present undox'taLing' thoro is one lu wiu<‘li I fear sink^ and that 
gulf IS Lethe. There is one stream %vlueL I dUMd my inability to sttan, it is the 
tide of i^opular Ojimion. 1 have vunlau'cd, and no doubts rashly venlured^ — 

**Likn liitlo wanton boys that swim on btubkus, 

To try my fortune in a sea <if 
But far beyond my dex^th.** 

At ])rosent it is hope alone that buoys me up; for more substantial «up])ort I must 
be indebted to my own exertions, well knowing that in this land of literature 
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merit never wants lU ic\'\aid Ihatsuch mciit isiiiinc I daic not piesnnic to thinli, 
but still theie IS something wiibin me that bids mo hoi 30 that I may bo able to 
glide prospcioiisly down the stieam of pnbiic Cbtimation ; or, m the ^^olds of 
\ irgil — 

«« Celerare viam rumore secundo.” ' 

Little could tlie writer of these words imagine — forecasting' the 
future even by the aid of youth’s most ardent desires — that he 
would live to fill the most exalted office it was in the power of 
his Sovereign to bestow. 

Mr. Grladstone’s contiibutions to the first volume of the 
Miscellany were thirteen in number; there were ten also by his 
friend Gr. A. (aflerwaids Bishop) Selwyn. We may pause heie, 
foi a moment, to quote from a tribute which Mr. Grladstone 
recently paid to his old college companion Selwyn — a passage 
interesting both for its reference to Bishoj) Selwyn and to the 
Eton of IMr. Gladstone’s time : — ^ Connected as tutor with families 
of rank and influence, universally popular from his frank, 
manly, and engaging cbaiacter, — and scarcely less so from his 
extraoi dill ary vigour as an atlilete, — he was attached to Eton, 
where he resrded, with a love surpassing the love of Etonians. 
Tn himself he formed a large part of the life of Eton, and Eton 
formed a laige pait of his life. To him is due no small share of 
the beneficial movement in the direction of religious earnestness 
which marked the Eton of forty years back, and which was not 
in my opinion sensibly affected by any influence extianeous to 
the place itself. At a moment’s notice, upon the call of duty, 
he lore up the singularly deep roots which his life had struck 
into the soil of England.’ Both Gladstone and Selwyn contri- 
buted humorous letters to ^ The Postman,’ the correspondence 
department of the Eton Miscellany, Amongst Mr. Gladstone’s 
efllisions was a vigorous rendering of a chorus from the Hecuba 
of Euripides. Under the name of ^ Philophantasm,’ moreover, lie 
wrote a letter detailing an encounter he had had with Virgil. 
This letter has considerable point, and no small share of sarcas- 
tic power. The great poet appeared to the writer, muttering 
something which the latter supposed to be Latin, ^but it 
certainly was very different in sound and quantities from that we 
work at here.’ The poet proposed diastic remedies for curing 
the wrongs from which he suffered in the Ujrper World ; and 
presenting his compliments to Mr, Bouverie, asked to be quoted 
as well as Horace now and then. ‘ I know the Eton boys hate 
me,’ added Virgil, because I am difficult to learn.’ 

Besides a humorous epilogue in quindecasyllabics, spoken by 
David ap Bice, which appeared in the fourth number of the 
Miscellany^ Mr. Gladstone wrote in the same volume a ‘View 
of Lethe,’ in prose, and ‘ Kichard Coem' de Lion,’ effort in 

a 2 
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verse. This poem consists of some two hundred and fifty lineSj 
and the following passage may be taken as a fair sample of the 
whole : — 

Who foremost now tlie deadly spear to dart, 

And strike the ia-vehn to the Moslem’s licait? 

Who foremost now to climb the Icagueied \\all, 

The fii'st to tuumph, or ttc dist to fall ? 

Lo, whciG tlie Moslems inshing; to the tght. 

Back boar thou* squadions in inglotious iliglit. 

With plumed helmet, and with ghttciing lance, 

’Tis ihchaid bids his slcel-clad bands adrance; 

’Tis hichnid stalks along the blood-dyed })lain, 

And views unmoved the slaying and the slain ; 

'Tis Biohard bathes his hands in Moslem blood, 

And tinges .loidan with the purple flood 

Yet wluu'e the timbiela img, the truiupiMs sound, 

And tiamp of honsisnen shakes the solid ground. 

Though ’mid the deadly ehaige and rush of tight, 

3No thought be theus of teiroi oi of tlight, — 

Ofttunevs a. sigh will rise, a tear will iUnv, 

And ^^outhful bosoms melt in silent woo ; 

For who of iron fiamo and harder heart. 

Can bid the inomTy of his home depart? 

TYead the daik desert and the thirsty sand, 

Nor give one thought to England’s smiling land ? 

To scenes of bhss, and days of other tiais — 

Tlie Vale of Gladness and the Vale oi Tisirs , 

'Hrit, passed aiivl \anKsh’d fiom then loving s 3 «j;ht, 

'I'lns noath then \ lew , and wiaptin shades <d mglil? 

F. IL (now 8ir Francis llastingh) Do^lc and Arllmr Henry 
Hallani conlrilnilod soniewluit cxieiisively to ilie volume fiom 
winch we liave just been quoting. In the ^ View of LelluV a 
eonirihution by lSli\ Glailslone, to which refeicnee has already 
been inaclc, the writer dcsciibcs the desiruclion which 
overtakes numclane things with a btrong touch of humour. 
Here is a short extract fioin tlic essay : — 

* I was surpiivsed even to sec some works itu the name®; of Shakespeare and Milfon 
on them shanng tho common destiny; but on examination I found that those of 
the latter wci*o some political rhajKsodies w^lfudi rudilj^ deservinl their fatt‘ ; ami 
that tho fmmer consisted of some editions of his which had beim huideneil 

wath notes and mangled %vith emendations hy his menaless coaiment.af oks* In 
other places I poiveived authors w(nk<‘d upnito tnnw.y bysiMang tlH*iro\\n <'«)m- 
pohitiona descending like the rest. Oltcn did th(» infuriated wuihes e\t<*ml tlieir 
hands, and make a plung(‘ to endciuamr to sav(‘ tlieir h<Io\t‘d oiTspimg, hut. m 
vain. ^ I pit.iod tlie anguish of their disaj pomtimait, but with fet^hngs of the same 
coinmisorat.ion as tJiat which one f<*els for a malefai'tor on helahdmg his death, 
being at tho same time fully conscious liow well ho lia.s deserved it.^ 

Novels -vvere c!nj>'ulfo(l, wo am told, and an iininenHo iuhiiIkt 
of political pampiilcts, a very prolilic fnnn of litoniiuni from 
1820 lo 1832 ; newspajan-s in ul>nndanc^^ wore also Iniri.'d in 
oblivion ; and oven as they \Yent clo^yn tlicy were seen to bti in 
mortal combat with each oi her. 

To tho second volume of the IIwcfillaiLi/, William 

Ewart Gladstone conlrihnicd even more largely tlian to tluj 
first. In fact, his devotion to letters during the last year of his 
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6tay at Eton must have left him little leisure for the ordinary 
sports of Eton hoys. Besides the introductions to the various 
numbers comprising the second volume, Mr. Gladstone wrote no 
fewer than seventeen other contributions. ‘ Guatimozin’s Death 
Hong’ has something in it to remind one of Byron. There is also 
an ‘ Ode to the Shade of Wat Tyler,’ which may be read with 
curiosity. In the same volume Aithur Henry Hallam wrote 
‘ The Battle of the Boyne,’ a parody upon Campbell’s ‘ Hohen- 
linden.’ Among other contributors were Doyle, Jelf, Selwyn, and 
Shadwell. A paper on ‘ Eloquence,’ written by Air. Gladstone, 
shows how, even at this early period, the mind of the young 
student had been impressed by the fame attaching- to successful 
parliamentary oratory. He proceeds to show how the vision of 
the most ardent and aspiiing minds is usually directed towards 
St. Stephen’s. Visions of joy and honour open on the 
enraptured sight of those given to oratorical pursuits, and whose 
minds axe diieeted to the House of Commons. ‘ A successful 
debut, an offer from the Minister, a Secretaryship of State and 
even the Premiership itself, are the objects which form the vista 
along which a young visionary loves to look.’ But then he 
reminds his readers there is a barrier to pass, an ordeal to 
endure. There are roars of coughing, as well as roars of 
cheering, and maiden speeches sometimes act more forcibly on 
the lungs of hearers than the most violent or most cutting of all 
the breezes which .®olus can boast. But the writer draws 
encouragement from the fact that among the most distinguished 
young speakers in the House of Commons at that very time were 
Lord Morpeth, Mr. Edward Geoffrey Stanley, and Lord Castle- 
reagh, all of whom were once members of the Eton College 
Debating Society. Within a very few years from penning these 
lines the writer himself had successfully passed the parliamentary 
ordeal so much dreaded, and had been invited to fill an honour- 
able post in the Ministry of the day. 

Air. Gladstone’s high admiration for, and indebtedness to, 
Canning have been subject of frequent comment, and it will not 
be without interest that we quote a passage illustrating this 
from a paper entitled ‘ Ancient and Alodern Genius Compared,’ 
wrilten by the younger Etonian. It is, perhaps, the most 
meritorious of all its writer’s youthful productions. After 
taking the part of the modems as against the ancients — though 
he by no means depreciates the genius of the latter — the 
essayist, in concluding his paper, thus eloquently apostrophises 
Canning : — 

‘'Ifc is for those who reveiod him in the plenitude of his meridian gloiy to mourn 
m ei him lu the darkness of his premature extinction ; to mourn over the hopes 
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that are buried in his grave, and the evils that arise from Ins withdiawing from 
the scene oi life. Surely if eloquence never excelled and seldom equalled — if an 
expanded mind and judgment whose vigoui was paralleled only by its soundness — 
if bnlluint wit — if a glowing imagination — if a warm hcait, and an. unbending 
iirmness — could have strengthened the fiail tenure, and prolonged tlie niomentaiy 
duration of human existence, that man had been immortaL But nature could 
onduie no longer. Thus has rrovidonco oidamod that inasmuch as the intellect is 
moio brilliant, it shall be moie shoi t-livcd , as its splicie is moie expanded, more 
6w is it summoned away Lost wc should give to man the Inmuur duo to Uod 
— lest we should exalt the olqcct of oui admiialion into a divinity for our woislnj) 
— lie who calls the weary and t).e mourner to eternal lest hath been ideased to 
remove him from oui eyes ^ 

Then, after compailng' tin) deatli of tlic object of his early 
hero-woraiip with the (h-ath of Pit t, he says finall}', ‘ The 
decrees of inscrutalde ivisdom aie unknown to us ; but if ever 
there was a man for whose sake it was meet to indulge the 
kindly though fiail feelings of our nature — for whom the tear of 
sorrow was to us both promjitcd by affection and dictated by 
duly — that man was George Canning.’ 

Jjeaving Eton in 1827 — having esiablisbed a reputation 
amongst liis contemporaries for erudition and ability — INTr. 
Gladstone became tlio private pupil of Dr. Turner, afterwards 
Bishop of Calc'uLta. Two years lati-r ho went to Christ Cliureh, 
(hVovd, Avheie he was made a student on the foundation. In 
the year 1831 ho went up for his examination, and completed 
Ins academical education by attaining' the highest, honours of the 
University— graduating double lirst-elass. He bad no prizes at 
O.xford of the highest description, unless honours in tlio schools 
bo so called — and in tliis respeed he achieved a success which 
falls to the lot of hut few students. I’he University life in 
which he now mingled was well calculated to fosli'r and 
strengthen those Conservative principles to whose c'nriy manifes- 
tation allusion has already Ix-en inaik'. Tho.so nho regaid ISIr. 
Gladstone’s carc-er from a Jjilu'ial standpoint may naturally urge 
that his life at Oxford hud the (ITect of retarding for many years 
his political dcvdopini'iii. It would he curious to speculate 
upon the nature of the result had the distinguislunl young- 
student been tbriiwii into a totally different atmosphere. When 
we endeavour to trace the progreb t>f Mr. GladsI one’s political 
convictions, it is nect'ssavy to Vcmemlier that, while i-arly battling 
witli Ijiberal teudencic's, ev('ry singU* inliuema' ivbieh siuTounded 
him (iX('rcised a restraining- etha-t in the oppo>if(i direction. 
Moreover, the tinifi at which lu' went to O.xibi-d was one in 
which party ft'cling ragtai liereely. (,'onservat ives had 
delibcratidy come to the eonelnsiou that unless they banded 
themselves togdhor for the safety of the <‘ouuiry, the country 
would inevitably be ruined. Events in h’raia'e had n>ucted 
injuriously upon polities in England. Timid p<»]it iriaias In'came 
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alaimed at tlie ventilation of Liberal opinions, and many of 
these opinions were viewed with feelings akin to horror. In 
Oxford this reactionary sentiment focussed itself, as it were, and 
Mr. Gladstone was amongst those who, for a time, opposed with 
genuine earnestness the demands for Reform. Our statesmen 
had not, as yet, acquired that confidence in the people which 
subsequently grew with surprising rapidity. Canning’, too, had 
some years before given an impetus to this feeling of appre- 
hension and distrust, by expressing his fear lest the country 
should become swayed by the popular will. In the record of the 
debates of the Oxford Union, as we shall presently see, the name 
of William Ewart Gladstone is found among the opponents of 
the Reform projects of the day | but the speaker himself, 
accounting for this at a later stage of his history, explained that 
being as a young man an ardent admirer of Canning, he had 
been carried away by his well-known hostility to Reform. 

A glimpse of life and study at Oxford is afforded by one who 
was cotemporaiy there with Mi Gladstone.* He points out how 
that in the University a greater stress was laid upon a know- 
ledge of the Bible and of the evidences of Chiistianity than 
upon classical literature ; some piofieieney was required also 
cither in mathematics or the science of reasoning. While the 
system of education in vogue accommodated itself to the wants 
and capacities of the greater number of students, the man of 
talent was at no loss for a field for his exeitions, or a reward for 
his industry. The honours of the University were all before 
him. For the cultivation of taste and general information 
Oxford afforded every advantage, though it was matter for regret 
that amongst all its teachers theie was no public professor of 
modern languages. 

Describing Christ Church — then, as now, the most aristocrauo 
of the colleges — the same writer observed that theie was no 
other college where a man had so great a choice of society, or a 
more entire freedom in choosing it. It was nowheie so easy to 
observe others and live quite independently of them, without the 
certainty of being observed in return. Touching the Debating 
Society, or the Oxford Union, wc read, ‘ Wo could hardly name 
any institution in Oxford which has been more useful in 
encouraging a taste for study and for geneial reading than this 
juvenile club. It has not only supplied a school for speaking 
for those who intend to pursue the professions of the Law and 
the Church, or to embrace political life ; but by fuiiiishing a 
theatre for the display of miscellaneous knowledge, and by 
bringing together most of the distinguished young men in the 
^ Wo quote from an aiticlo in Oa'ford Umversity Matjazim foi 16S1. 
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University, it has had a great effect upon the general tone of 
society.’ Debates were held once a week, and there were 
pi'ovided in connection with the Union a respectable library and 
a well-furnished reading-room. It was also claimed that in this 
Society the undergraduate might learn for the first time to 
think upon political subjects, and could improve his 
acquaintance with modern history — especially that of his own 
country. The sliarp encounter of lival Avits was useful in 
expanding the mind, and in enlarging the scope of its impres- 
sions* V urther, it Avas remarked that unless a student was so 
perverse as to set himself entirely against the prevailing tone of 
feeling which pervaded all classes in Oxford, he would probably 
acquire fioin conviction, as well as prejudice, a spirit of devoted 
loyally, of warm atlachment to the liberties and ancient institu- 
tions of his coiintiy, a dislike and dread of rash innovation, and 
an admiration approachng to reverence for the orthodox and 
apostolic English Church. All this * leads by an easy and 
natural step to serious meditation upon tlie vital matter of 
religion, and this coiitrilailcs more than anything to strengthen 
the good resolutions, and to setllo the c*liarncit‘r, of a high 
minded young man. lie becomes distinguisln'd for polisli oi 
manners, steadiness of morals, and strictness of laading.’ The 
opponents of Oxfoid cultuic affirmed, on Ihi' oilier hand, tliat 
its tendency was towards mloleraiico and bigotry, both in 
religion and politics. Mr. Gladstone cast in lus lot for tlie 
time with the Tori(\s and the High Clmichmcn. An exiadlcnt 
observation has been made by a living' writer on iiio religious 
aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s nature as dwtiopinl at Oxford. Jte 
notes how the Oxford of Ins University life - the Oxford btdore 
Mhe movciinont of 1833’ — ilio ^Oxfoid vdueli made the 
Aristotelian dogma that virtue is the half-way lious(‘. bidween 
two opposite vices its cdiucal riih‘, and which took the ChiirOi as 
it was as the true startangqioint in religion— the ^ Oxfv>rd which 
had not yet bi^gun to dig* after the roots of principlc—tmuled to 
turn Mr. Gladstone’s acutely <liscriminating powiTS towards 
emiscquences rather than Jirst jniiiciplc^s.’ It was not. until aflm* 
the lapse of a generation that ilu^ tlhrist Church stuckmf was to 
demoiistraio that he could regard Church (juesiions from a broad, 
comprehensive, and fundamental i>oint of vi(nv. 

The Oxford Union has lately had a. chrouiclia* who sp(\aks with 
authority upon the brilliant debates of that Boeiidy.^ The 
Union came info existence in the spring of 1823, and iiiXy yi\ars 
later it eehhrated its jubilee by a baiupied, at wliich Lord 

* Mr. K# B, Nit'holsoiu late Librarian to the ITnioii, from whese jnquT ou the 
subject the author hub evti'acted inforiuatm Uiioa the HocuMy 
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Selborne took the chair. It is not a little remarkable that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Ministry included no fewer than seven of the early 
presidents of the society, viz,, the ex-Premier himself. Lord 
Selborne, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Cardwell, the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Goschen, and Mr, Knatchbull-Hugessen. Although the Union 
owed its origin to a few Balliol men, thi*ee-fifths of the membeis 
of the United Debating Society came from Christ Chm-ch and 
Oiiel, The Wilbeiforces attained great distinction in the 
society. In the latter part of 1825 the United Debating 
Society, as such, was dissolved, and the members reorganised 
themselves — ‘ leaving out their black sheep ’ — as the Oxford 
Union Society, thus imitating the name of the older society in 
connection with Cambridge University. In the matter of a 
library the members appear to have been very eclectic, for Mr. 
Nicholson states that up to the year 1836 proposals to buy the 
Waverley Novels and other works of fiction were thrown out. 

From 1829 to 1834 is described as the most active and most 
brilliant period in the history of the Union. In the course of 
these five years the presidency was held by (amongst others) 
!Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Loid Selborne, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. Lowe. 
Mr. Gladstone made his first speech on the lltli of February, 
1830, and was the same night elected a member of the 
committee. The following year he succeeded Mr. Milnes 
Gaskell in the office of secretary. ‘ His minutes are neat ; proper 
names are underlined and half .printed. As secretary he opposed 
a motion for the removal of Jewish disabilities. He also moved 
that the Wellington Administration was undeserving of the 
country’s confidence : Gaskell, Lyall, and Lord Lincoln 
supported ; Sidney Herbert and the Marquis (now Duke) of 
Abcrcorn opposed him. The motion was carried by 57 to 56, 
and the natural exultation of the mover betrayed itself in such 
irregular entries as “ tremendous cheers,” “ repeated cheering,” 
The following week he was elected president.’ Mr. Gladstone 
spoke in three other debates upon important public questions. 
In common with the Archbishop of Canterbury he defended the 
rcsidts of Catholic relief, and on the occasion of a vote of 
want of confidence in Earl Grey’s Government being proposed, he 
moved the following rider : — ‘ That the ministry has unwisely 
introduced, and most imsciaipulously forwarded, a measure which 
threatens not only to change our form of Government, but 
ultimately to break up the very foundation of social order, as 
well as materially to forward the views of those who are 
pursuing this project throughout the civilised w'orld.’ These 
terrible prognostications have been defeated, but the terror 
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engendered in tlie University by national progress led 94 out 
of 130 undergraduates to endox'se tbe prophecies of the new 
Cassandra. Mr. Gladstone closed his career at the Oxford Union 
by proposing an amendment to a motion for the immediate 
emancipation of our slaves in the West Indies. This was on the 
2nd of June 1831, the young orator’s amendment ran as 
follows That legislative enactments ought to be made, and, 
if necessary, to be enforced — 1st. For better guarding the 
personal and civil rights of the negroes in our West Indian 
colonies. 2nd. For establishing compulsory manumission. 3rd. 
For securing universally the receiving of a Christian education, 
under the clergy and teachers, independent of the planteis ; a 
measure of which total but gradual emancipation will be the 
natural consequence, as it was of a siinilai procedure in the first 
ages of Christianity.’ Wo have not now the arguments by whicli 
the speaker sn 2 '>poited and enforced these propositions, which 
require mucli more elucidation than appears from a surface 
reading of them. The question of West Indian slavery 
touched Mr. Gladstone nearly, and some years after this 
debate, from his place in Pailiamcnt, he defended lus father 
from aspersions which had been cast upon liini respecting the 
management of his West Indian estates, in the course of the 
heat and excitement of the anti-Slaveiy agitation. One mum 
interesting debate which took place at the Oxford Union must 
be mentioned. It seems that on the 2()th of Novomlier 1829, 
the Cambridge Union sent a cleinitatioii to the sister Union of 
Oxford with the object of persuading tlio latter to aOcnowledge 
the superiority of ^yiielley over Byron. I^ord Houghton, one of 
the speakers from Cambridge, long afterwards obseivcH-* at the 
inauguration of the new buildings of tlie Camliridgxi Union 
Society in ISGli—^At that time wo (the Cambridge uiuhT- 
graduates) were all full of Mr. Shollcy. Wo had piiniod his 
Adonais ” for th 0 »first time in England, and a fiitaid of ours 
Buggeslcd that, as lie had been expelled from Oxford, and be(‘n 
very badly treated in tliai Univeisiiy, it wtadd Ikj a grand I lung 
for us to defend him there.’ Witli the permission <jf tlu^ 
Cambridge auihoritios they accordingly ^ wont to Oxforti~at that 
time a long dreary, posUcliaise journey of ion hours — and were 
liospitably entertained by a young staidcmt of llic name of (J lad- 
stone ; who, by-thc-l)y, has himself bc‘en sin<*o expelledd Next 
day, however, one of the newspapers sla.i<Ml that the momhovH of 
the deputation were ^ formally leceived by (Hadstune, of Christ 
Church, and IMamiing, of OrieL’ Gladstone did not speak in II 
debate, wdiich was opened by Bir Francis Doyle on behalf of 
Shelky. Only one Oxonian, Archbishop Manning, opposed the 
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motion. The other CamLiidge men were Sunderland, Arthur 
Henry Ilallam, and Monckton Milnes, By a vote of ninety to 
thirty-three the superiority of Shelley over Byron was affirmed. 

The general effect of his Oxford training upon Mr. Gladstone 
he has himself described, together with what now appears to his 
maturer mind to be its greatest deficiency. In a speech delivered 
at the opening of the Palmerston Club, Oxford, in the month 
of December, 1878, he said, ‘ I trace in the education of Oxford 
of my own time one great defect. Perhaps it was my own fault ; 
but I must admit that I did not learn, when at Oxford, that 
which I have learned since, viz., to set a clue value on the 
impeiisliable and the inestimable principles of human liberty. 
The temper which, I think, too much prevailed in academic circles 
was, that liberty was regarded with jealousy, and fear could not 
be wholly dispensed with.’ We have already seen how this 
sentiment of fear pervaded the University, and -^'as not confined 
merely to questions of political leform. Mr. Gladstone con- 
tinuccl : — 

* I think that the principle of the Conservative pai ty is jealousy of liberty and 
of the people, only qualified by fear , but I think the policy of the Liberal paity is 
tiust m the xioople, only qaalihed by jirudonce. I can only assuie you, gentlemen, 
that now I am iii fiont of extended poiiular piivileges, I have no fear of those 
cnLiigotnonts of the Constitution that seem to be approaching On the contraiy, 
I hail them with dcsiie I am not in the least degree conscious that I have less 
leveronco for antiquity, for tiie beautiful, and good, and glorious chaiges that our 
ancestors have handed down to us as a paliimony to oui race, than I had in other 
days when I held other political opinions I have leaint to set the tiue value upon 
human liberty, and in whatovor I have changed, there, and there only, has been the 
exi)lanation of the change/ 

That is, when IMr. Gladstone entered the sphere of practical 
politics, and had studied the people more closely, with their wants 
and aspirations, he lost the fears and forebodings which were 
the result of academic prejudice. This, in effect, is the 
substance of his apology, and those who have narrowly watched 
his public course will, doubtless, need no other explanation of 
changes which have sometimes been uncharitably described as 
political tergiversation. 

Closing his University career in the year 1831, ]\Ir. Gladstone 
spent some time in continental travel. He went abroad first in 
1832, spending nearly tbe whole of the months from January to 
July in Italy. Some years later — viz., from August, 1838, to 
January, 1839— -he again visited Italy, and this time also 
explored Sicily. He kept a journal of the tour through Sicily, 
and it will not he uninteresting, we trust, to cite one or two 
passages from this diary. These extracts not only hear 
testimony to the tvriter’s acute poweis of observation, but also to 
tJie variety of his information, and his facility in the use of the 
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Englisli language, at tins comparatively early period. Etna has 
been a source of attraction to the poets from the most ancient 
times down to that of our own living poet, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
whose Eiiypedocles on Etna is, perhaps, the most vigorous of 
all his conceptions, Mr. Gladstone’s susceptible imagination 
was greatly impressed by the grandeur of this eternal abode of 
fire. Sicily had also other charms for him, as the ensuing 
passage — which is expressed with something of the true pc^sLlc 
spirit — proves : — 

* After Etna, the temples are certainly the ^rcat charm and atti action of Sicily. 
I do not know whether there is any one among them whioli, taken alone, oxcceda 
in interest and beauty that of Neptune atPiostum; but tho5’ have the advantage 
of number and variety, as well as of highly interesting positions. At Segesta the 
temple is enthroned in a perfect nmuntain solitude, and it is like abe.uitiful tomb 
of its religion, so so cntiio ; while aiound, but for one solitary house of the 

keeper, there is noiluog, absolutely nothing, to distuib the a])})aient reign of 
Silence and of Death At Sehnus, the huge fragments on the pLun seem to make 
aneminenco themselves, and they listen to the ever young and unwearied waves 
winch almost wash their base, and mock their desolation by the image of p(‘rpctual 
life and motion they present, while the tone of their heavy fall upon the beacdi 
well accords with the solemnity of the scene. At Girgenti the ridge visible to the 
manner from afar is still crowned by a long lino of fabrics, piesenting to the eye 
a considerable mass and regularity of .strucluic, and the town is near and vnsible ; 
>ot that town is so cntiiely the ineic phantom of its banner gloiy within its now 
shrunken limits, that instead of distuibing the clTect it rather staans to add a new 
image and enhance it 'J'he tcmiiles enslnme a most pure and .salutary pnneipUi 
of art, tliat whicli conneets grandeur of eJfcet witli simphmtv of detail; and 
retaining their be<iuly and their digmt y in tlicir decay, they repjesent the gn^at 
man when fallen, as types of that almo.sfe highest ol human qualit ics— silent, yet 
not sullen, endarancc.^ 

Etna has siu’prising sources? of interest for all cbisses of 
scientific men, and not least for the student of arboriculture. 
It presents, at t.lie height of ‘1,000 feet above llie level of the sea, 
a growth which is repoi'ted to be the oldest tree in th(.“ world — 
llie venerable chestnut, ‘ the fiiiher of the forest,’ It consists not 
of one vast trunk, but of a group of decayed t.rees or '[loriion.s of 
trees growing in a circle, each with a hollow trunk of vexuwjilde 
antiquity, covered with ferns or ivy, and strUehing out a few 
gnarled branches with scanty foliage. It is said that excavation 
showed these various steins to be united at a very small depth 
below the surface of the ground. IVavellers have; diilereil in 
their measurements of this stupendous growth, Admiral Hniyth, 
who takes the lowest e.stimal(', giving 1()3 ft'ct, and Brydone 
giving, as the higlicist, 204 feet. One of the Quei'.ns of Arragon 
is reported to have taken shelter in this t-reo, with her iiunmt?‘d 
suite of 100 persons; but we may, peniiaps, gather from this 
that mythology is not confined to the lower latitudes. Iliglu'r 
up tlie mountain is another venerable ehe.stnut, whie.li, with 
more reason, probably, may be described, ivitliout four of 
contradiction, as the largest tree in the world. It rises from one 
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solid .''tern to a considerable height before it branches. At a 
distance of two feet from the ground its girth was found bj 
Brydone to be no less than seventy-six feet. These trees are 
reputed to have flourished for much more than a thousand 
summers past. Their luxuriant growth is attributed partly to 
the humid atmosphere of the Bosco elevated above the scorching 
arid region of the coast, and in part to the wonderful richness of 
the soil. The luxuriance of the vegetation on the slopes of Etna 
attracts the attention of every traveller ; and Mr. Gladstone 
remarked upon this point, It seems as if the -finest of all soils 
were i^roduced from the most agonising throes of nature, as the 
hardiest characters are often reared amidst the severest circum- 
stances. The aspect of this side of Sicily is infinitely more 
active, and the country is cultivated as well as most parts of 
Italy.’ 

Mr, Gladstone made his ascent of Etna at the commence- 
ment of the eruption of 1838. He and his party, starting on the 
30th of October, found the path neaily uniform from Catania, 
but the country bore a volcanic aspect at every step. At 
Nicolosi, rest was disturbed by the distant booming of the 
mountain. From this point to the Bosco the scenery is 
described as a dismal tract. The Eegion of the Wood showed 
some picturesque spots, resembling an English park, with old 
oaks and abundant fern. ^ Hei'e we found flocks browsing ; they 
are much exposed to sheep-stealers, who do not touch travellers, 
calculating with justice that men do not carry much money to 
the summit of Etna.’ The company passed the Casa degli 
Inglcsi, which registered a temperature of 31^, and then set 
forth on foot for the crater. A magnificent view of sumise was 
obtained. 

‘ Just before wG I’eaclied the lip of the crater, tliG guide exultmgly pointed out 
what he dccLiied to be oidinanlj the greatest sight of the mountain, namely, the 
shadow of the cone of Etna, drawn with the utmost delicacy by the nowly-iiscn 
sun, but of gigantic extent , its point at this moment rested on the mountains of 
Palermo, probably 100 miles off, and the entire figure was visible, the atmosphere 
over the mountains having become and continuing perfectly and beautifully trans- 
parent, although m the hundreds of valleys which were beneath us, from the E. to 
the W of Sicily, and from the mountains of Messina down to Cape Passaro, there 
were still abundant vapours waiting for a higher sun to dispoise them, but we 
enjoyed in its pcifection this view of the eaihest and finest work ot the greater 
liglit of heaven, m the passage of bis beams over this poitionof the esirth’s surface. 
Uuring the hour we spent on the summit, the vision of the shadow was speedily 
contracting, and taught us how rapid is the real rise of the sun in the heavens, 
althought Its effect is diminished to the oye by a land of foreshortening ’ 

The writer next describes, in vivid and powerful language, the 
scene presented to the view at the very mouth of the crater. A 
largo space, one mile in circumference, which a few days before 
had been one fathomless pit, from which is'^ued masses of smoke. 
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was now absolutely filled up to within a few feet of the brim all 
round. A great mass of lava, a poition of the contents of this 
immense pit, was seen to detach itself by dcgiees fiom one 
behind. ‘ It opened like an orange, and we saw the red-hot 
fibres stretch in a broader and still broader vein, until the mass 
had found a support on the new gi-ound it occupied in front ; as 
we came back on our way down this had gi’own black.’ A stick 
put to it took fire immediately. Within a few yards of this 
lava were found pieces of ice, formed on tlie outside of the stones 
by Frost, ‘ which here disputes every inch of ground with his 
fierce rival Fire.’ Mr. Gladstone and his fellow-travellers were 
the first spectators of the great volcanic action of this year.'*- 
From the highest peak attainable the pnity gazed u2>on the 
splendid prospect to tlie cast spread out Ixfioie them, ernhracirig 
the Messina Mountains and the fine kirrdred outline of the 
Calabrian coast, de.scribcd by Virgil in the third hook of the 
yE')ieid. Mr. Gladstone graj>hrcally describes the eriurtion which 
i.()ok place, and of which he was the errraptured Avitrress. Ijava 
masses, of 150 to 200 lbs. Avcight, v'ere thrown to a distance ot 
probably a mile and a half ; smaller ones to a distance even 
more remote. The showers rvere most copious ; and the writer 
was struck by the closeness of the descriptions iir Virgil with 
the actual reality of the eruption witnessed by himself. Orr this 
point Ire observes : — 

'Now how faithfully haft Virgil (JE iii., 571? ct scfjq.) Ihuftt' pciriicuLir^, 

doubtless not without exnggeiation, in his iino tlcscript lun 1 Fii’tot, the thunder- 
clap, or crack — 

“ Honifiuis juvta tonut iEtiia minis.” 

Secondly, the vibration of the ground to the lejioii — 

fessum qnoties iiiuiet latrus, intreinexe oinnsm 
Munnuro Tniiua iam,” 

Thirdly, the sheet of iluiuo— • 

** Altulitque globus Ihimmaruin, et sidera laiubit* ‘ 

Fourthly, the smoko — 

*'Bt cochun siibtextne hmioJ* 

Fifthly, Uio hrc-sliower— 

** Poopulos nvnK*a(|uo xhcer.i r tinf i* 

Erigit onieluw, liunefnefaquo M\a sol auia*? 

Cum gciiiltu gloinernt, fumloque cjcav nuit imo# 

Sixthly, the column of nsh — 

''Atram prorumpit ad fflhera mibwn. 

Turbine fumiiulexn pleeo et camlento 

And this is willfm the limits of twelve lines* hlodorn poetry has Its own merltn, 
but tlie conveyanco of information is not, generalUy hp(*aking, one (»f them What 

* Fuller details of this ascent of Mount Etna may bo found in Mmrny's 
iook to 
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would Virgil have llioug-hfc of author/? publishing poems witli explanatory notes (to 
illustrate is a dilfoient matter), as d they were 'so many books of conunchums? 
Indeed, this vice is of vciy late years.’ 

The whole description from whence this extract is taken is very 
effective and animated. It gives with great freshness the first 
impressions of a mind susceptible to the grand and imposing 
aspects of natm*e. 



CHAPTER III. 

MJjIMBEE FOR NEWARK* 

England !n 1832 — PaFsIng of the Reform Bill — Anticipated Results of the Measure 
— Mr Gladstone a Candida to for Newark — 11 is appearance before the Elect ois — 
The Youthful Candidate described — IIis Fust Election Addiess — ‘ Ilecklnu’ ’ on 
the Hustings — Mr, Gladstone letuinod by a large Majority — Local Opinions upon 
the New ^lember — A Political Picdiction — The Vitiijicration of Opponiaits — First 
Step m a Ihis’^.iaincntary Career. 

During the latter part of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to Italy in 
1832, England was in a condition of feverish political 
excitement and expectancy. The people had just fmight and 
■won one of the ga-eatest constitutional battles recorded in our 
Parliamentary history. After a prolonged struggle, a defiance 
of public order, and riol.s in various parts of the country, the 
Keform Bill had become law. The King had clcaily pc'rceivod 
the wishes of the people, and — disregarding the advice of those 
members of the aristocracy who recommended him to bravo the. 
national will — had signified his assent to the measure whicli 
could no longer he delayed with safety. The hill becaTiie law 
on the 7th of June, his Majesty being represenU-d by 
Eoyal Commissioners, although a portion of the press loudly 
demanded the presence of the King himself at the tinal 
stage of a measure which transformed the whole of thc^ eh'ctoral 
arrangements of the United Kingdom. It was alleged that tlui 
Sovei'cign would forfeit the (‘onfidence of nil tru(j j)a(riots if 
he did not perform this ceremony in person, and ('xhihit himself 
as publicly as possible in testimony of the subjugation to which 
his crown and peers had been ledueed. But tlui King, pro- 
bably considering that he had alri-ady made sufiiei(‘nt saerificc;s 
to tlie popular will, declined to attend tlK‘ ceremony in tins 
House of Lords. ‘ King and Queen sat sullenly apart in their 
palace. Peer and country gentleman moodily awaited the ruin 
of their country and the dostniciion of their property, h^anutitfism 
still raved at the wickedness of a people ; tluj j)eopU*, 
clamouring for work, still suocu-mbod before the myst(>rion3 
disease which was contintially claiming more and mon> victims. 
But the nation cared not for the sullenness of the Court, the fore- 
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bodings of the landed classes, the ravings of the pulpit, or even 
the mysterious operations of a new plague. The deep gloom 
which had overshadowed the land had been relieved by one single 
ray. The victory had been won. The bill had become law.’ ^ 

The friends of Reform now looked forward to a realisation of 
the fruits of victory ; and men of all shades of opinion forecast 
with speculative wonder — mingled in not a few instances with 
apprehension — the composition of the first reformed House of 
Commons. The result was a surpiise to the extreme 
politicians of both parties. The Reformers did not carry every- 
thing before them, as they anticipated, neither were the Tories 
the enormous losers which they expected to be. Ministers 
preserved their power, and were victorious in England, and still 
more so in Scotland. In Ireland, however, they sustained very 
serious defeats. Special constituencies, also, in England proved 
treacherous, and many popular men, and earnest friends of 
Reform, went to the wall. In addition to many counties, Bristol, 
Norwich, Stamford, Hertford, Newark, and other boroughs, 
pronounced against the Ministry. The Duke of Newcastle, who 
had propounded the memorable political maxim, ^ Have I not a 
right to do what I like with my own ? ’ once more regained his 
ducal influence, which had been rudely curtailed in 1831. 
During this time of revolution the Continent was greatly 
disturbed, and the internal condition of England was likewise 
one to be deeply deplored. There was little trade, and an 
unfavourable revenue ; riots occurred in the provinces and in 
Ireland ; the working classes were discontented ; labour was 
diminishing, pauperism was increasing, and the cholera was 
claiming its victims everywhere. The poor looked to the opera- 
tion of the Reform Bill as the first Act of their redemption, 
while the landed gentry regarded it as the first sign of the 
declension of our national greatness. Both classes were dis- 
appointed ; the former had to look elsewhere for a revival of 
commercial prosperity, and the latter discovered that the ox in 
the stall, and the soil which they owned and tilled, were just as 
safe and inviolate as they were before the passing ot the terrible 
Act. 

Mr. Gladstone, having received an overture from the Duke of 
Newcastle (with whose son, the Earl of Lincoln, he was on terms 
of intimate friendship) to contest the representation of Newark, 
hurried back from the Continent for that purpose. Before the 
close of September, 1832, he was actively engaged in canvassing 
the borough. He immediately became very popular in the 

^ Walpole's Hhiorij of England fi^om the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. 
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town, and one of the local journals remarked, that if candour 
and ability had any influence upon the electors, there would soon 
be a change in the representation. A week later came account.s 
of ‘ gdorious ’ meetings, with the assurance that Gladstone’s return 
might bo fully calculated upon. The other candidates were INIr. 
W. F. Handley and Mr. Serjeant Wilde. The last named 
gentleman was an advanced Liberal, who had unsuccessfully 
contested the borough in 1829 and 1830. After the latter 
contest a piece of plate had been presented to him ‘ by his ardent 
friends, the Blue electors of the borough — who, by their exertions 
and sufferings in the cause of independence, largely conduced to 
awaken the attention of the nation to the necessity of a Eeform 
in Parliament.’ The inscription further Avent oir to state, ‘Upon 
this hrrnible token of resjrect (coni nlnit ed in ihe liour of defeat) 
the Blue electors of Newark inscribe their sense of the splendid 
ability, mrAvoaried perseverance, and disinterested prrblic spirit 
displayed by Serjeant Wilde in maintarrring the two coirtcsts of 
1829 and 1830, in order to emancipate the ])orough fiom poli- 
tical thraldom, and restore to its inhabitants tlie frc'o exeredse of 
their long-lost rights.’ In the follorving year, 1831, aa hen the 
Eeform fever had attained its height, Serjeant Wilde Avas 
successful in defeating' the Dulcc of NcAvcastlo’s nominee, and 
became member for tiie borough. The election Avhieh uoav 
succeeded upon the passing of the Eeform Bill aa'US consccpiently 
looked for-Avard to Avith unrr.sual interest., and it Avas <'arly 
perceived that the struggle Avould bo of a close and detonnined 
character. 

Serjeant Wilde had the advantage of being already known in 
the borough, and ho was cxtrcnu'ly popirlar Avith a portion of the 
constituency. Mr. Gladstone, was a complete slrangor to the 
electors Avhen he appeared amongst tlu'm in nAsjifinse to th<i 
Duke of Ncnvcasile’s invitation— though, as we have seen, ho 
speedily gained favour. His age Avas tAvent.y-tAvo, and in 
appearance ho Avas somewhat robust.* TIku'c Avc've in his 
youthfrrl face none of those deep lines Avhich liavc r<'nd<‘red his 
coimtenance so striking in inaturfiv ytauv ; and one Avho 
remembers him Avell at this period 'dt'scriijes his bright, 
thoughtful look, and attractive ht'uriug. lie was considia-etl a 
handsome man, and possessed a most iiittilligeni and expre.ssivri 
courrtonanoe. This (hiscriptiou is amply borne out by an 
oil painting of Mr. Gladstone., tixecuted only a feAV years later for 
the Newark Conservative Club, on the walls of Avhich club it 


* Somo _()£ these personal dotnils coneoming Mr. Gla<lsteiio at the Uinof>f Iiis 
('lectKin for Newark have twen <>eurt,oou8ly snpplicd to the author by Mr, 
Cornohus Brown, ivxithor oC the Jlistojy of N'emtrh. 
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liung for many years. A few engravings still exist of this 
picture ; and a casual glance at the portrait will scarcely enable 
the spectator to identify the plump features^ the full face, the 
large dark eyes, and eyebrows, and decidedly robust aspect there 
presented with the later rugged aspect of the statesman’s 
countenance, and his general appearance. Yet a closer 
inspection will serve to bring out some points of resemblance, 
for even at the early age of twenty-two there is to be perceived 
the same broad intellectual forehead, the somewhat massive and 
prominent nose, the same anxious eyes, and the earnest 
expression so characteristic of the man upwards of a generation 
later. 

But while the personal appearance of Mr. Grladstone — so 
youthful and yet so manly — ^told in his favour, it was not long 
ere he made a still more favourable impression upon the 
burgesses by his oratory. His speeches demonstrated that he 
lacked neither arguments nor words wherewith to clothe them. 
He needed, indeed, to call into requisition all his ability as a 
speaker, for, as already observed, the contest was one of unusual 
vigour. Serjeant Wilde, a powerful antagonist in other 
respects, was also a veteran platform orator. He was, 
moreover, in possession, and did not reflect with complacency 
upon the prospect of being displaced by one whom he regarded 
as a mere political stripling. But besides having the weight of 
the ducal influence at his back, Mr. Gladstone was warmly 
supported by the Red Club, whose members were alike active 
and influential. The young Tory candidate and his supporters 
entered upon the contest with enthusiasm, and worked with 
unflagging spirit and untiring energy. 

Mr. Gladstone’s first election address was dated ^ Clinton 
Arms, Newark, Oct. 9th3 1832,’ and was inscribed ^ To the 
worthy and independent electors of the Borough of Newark.’ 
This document, in the light of subsequent events, has more than 
a passing interest, and is distinguished for its ingenious 
reasoning upon the great question of Slavery, then agitating 
the public mind. We append it in full ; — 

* Having' now completed my canvass, I think it my duty as well to remind you of 
the principles on which I have solicited your votes, as fieely to assure my friends 
that its result has placed my success beyond a doubt. 

I have not requested your favour on the ground of adherence to the opinions of 
any man or party, further than such adherence can be fairly understood from the 
conviction I have not hesitated to avow, that we must watch and resist that unen* 
quiring and indiscriminating desire for change amongst us, which threatens to 
produce, along with partial good, a melancholy preponderance of mischief ; which, 
I am persuaded, would aggravate beyond computation the deep-seated evils of our 
social state, and the heavy burthens of our industrial classes ; which, by disturbing 
our peace, destroys confidence, and strikes at the root of prosperity. Thus it ka& 
done already ; and thus, vre must therefore believe, it will do. 
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For the mitigation of those evils, we must, I think, look not only to paitlcular 
measures, but to the restoration of sounder general principles. I mean especially 
that principle on which alone the incorporation of Keligion with the State in our 
Constitution can be defended ; that the duties of governors are strictly and pecu- 
liarly leligious ; and that legislatures, like individuals, are bound to carry through- 
out their acts the spirit of the high truths they have acknowledged. Principles 
are now arrayed against our institutions ; and nob by truckling nor by temporising 
— not by oppression nor coiruption—but by principles they must be met. 

Among their first results should be a sedulous and special attention to the inter- 
ests of the poor, founded upon the rule that those who are the least able to take 
care of themselves should be most regarded by others Particularly it is a duty to 
endeavour, by every means, that lahoxcr'inay receive adequate remuneration ; which, 
unhappily, among several classes of our fellow-countrymen is not now the case. 
Whatever measures, therefore — whether by con ection of the poor laws, allotment of 
cottage grounds, or otherwise — tend to promote this object, I deem entitled to the 
warmest support; with all such as are calculated to seemo sound moral conduct 
in any class of society. 

I proceed to the momentous question of Slavery, which I have found entertained 
among you in that candid and tomxicrate spnit which alone befits its nature, 
or piomiscs to remove its difficulties. If I have not lecognmcd the right of an 
irresponsible society to interpose between me and the electors, it has not boon from 
any disrespect to its members, nor from unwillingness to answei Ihoir.sor any other 
questions on which the electors may desire to know my views. To the csteeined 
secrctarj?' of the society I submittocl my reasons for silence ; and I made a point of 
stating these views to him, in Ins character of a voter. 

As regards the abstiact lawfulness of Slavery, I acknowledge it simply as imi)c'>rl- 
ing the right of one man to the labour of another , and 1 vest it upon the fact that 
Scripture, the paramount authority upon such a point, gives directions to peisons 
standing in the relation of master to slave, for their conduct in that relation ; 
whereas, were the matter absolutely and nocossanly sinful, it would not rt^gulato 
the manner. Assuming sin as the cause of degradation,’ it strives, and stiiv(\s most 
effectually, to cure the Litter by extirpating tlio former Wo are agiH'od, that both 
the physical and the inonil bondage of the slave are to be abolishoil. The qmvstion 
IS as to the order, and the order only; now Scri]>turo attacks the moral evil hifore 
the temiDOral one, and the temporal throuffh the moral one, and I am content witli 
the Older which Scripture has established. 

To this end, I desire to see immediately sot on foot, by inqmriinl and sovermgn 
authority, an xinivGi’sal and efficient sy.stem of Christian instriudlon, not intonilcd to 
resist designs of individual piety and wisdom for the religious impx'ovemcnt of the 
negroes, but to do thoroughly what they can only do ptirtially. 

As regards immediate emancipation, wdietbor with or withouti'nmpcnsaiinn, tlicre 
are several minor reasons against it , but that which weighs with me is, tiiat it 
would, I much fear, exchange the evils now affecting the negro for oth(*rs which 
are weightier — for a relapse into deeper debasomentr, if nut for blootishinl and 
internal war. Lot fitness bo mado^a condition for emancipation ; and k‘t \ih .strive 
to bring him to that fitness by the shorto.st piissiblo course. Let him cnjsiy the 
means of earning hi.s freedom through honest and indiisl nous ImbiU ; thus the same 
instruments which attain his liberty shall likewise render him <*onipi‘tcnt to use it.; 
and thus, I earnestly trust, without risk of blood, without violation of propetriy, 
with unimpaired benefit to the negro, and with the ut-inost sjicod which prudence 
will admit, we shall arrive at that exceedingly desirable cousuiniuati<m, the utt er 
extinction of slavery. 

And now, gontlenion, as regards tho enthusia.sm with which you havo r.dlh‘d 
round your ancient flag, and welcomed tho humble nqiresentative of those prin- 
ciples whoso emblem it is, I trust that neither the lapse of time nor the seductions 
of prosperity can over efface it from my memory. I'o my opponents, niy acknow- 
ledgments are duo for tho good-humour and kindoess with which they have 
received mo; and while I would thank my friends for their zealous ami unwearied 
exertions m my favour, I Vtriofly but emphatically assure them, that if pwinmcs ha 
an adequate foundation of conndence, or oxpexucuco a reasonable ground of ealcu* 
lation, our victory i$ sure* 

I have tho honour to be, Gent lemon, 

Your obliged and obf'diont Servant, 

W. K. Gmmtone/ 
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The Ked or Conservative Club numbered ivitMn its ranks 
upwards of 650 voters, every one of whom promised their 
suffrages to Mr. Gladstone, the thorough Conservative candidate. 
He also received an absolute promise of support from about 240 
other electors. The matter was thus regarded as settled by a 
writer in a periodical of the day entitled Old England. The 
question then frequently put, " Who is Mr. Gladstone ? ’ the same 
writer thus answered : — ‘ He is the son of the friend of Mr. 
Canning, the great Liverpool merchant. He is, we understand, 
not more than four or five and twenty,* hut he has won golden 
opinions from all sorts of people, and promises to Ise an 
ornament to the House of Commons.’ 

The nomination was held on the 11th of December, the 
polling being fixed for the two following days. At the hustings 
Mr. Gladstone was compelled to run the gauntlet of much 
hostile questioning, and had not the opportunity of doing more 
than making a brief reply. Scotch elections have rendered us 
familiar with the practice known as ‘ heckling,’ and Mr. 
Gladstone was subjected to this process upon his first appearance 
at Newark. From the reports in the local jotirnals, it would 
appear that after the nomination of Mr. W. Famworth Handley, 
Mr. Serjeant Wilde, and Mr. William Ewart Gladstone respec- 
tively — 

TMr Gillson enquired of Mr. Gladstone how he came to Newarh after he had 
neglected to attend a meeting of the electors to which he was invited, and whether 
he was not the Duke of INewcastle’s nominee? 

Mr. Gladstone wished to have Mr. Gillson’s definition of the term nominee,” 
and then he would answer. 

Mr. Gillson said he meant a person sent by the Duke of Newcastle to be pushed 
down the electors’ throats, whether they would or not. 

Mr. Gladstone replied, then according to that definition he was not a nominee. 
He came to Newark by tlie invitation of the Eed Club, than whom none were more 
lespectable and intelligent The Club sent to the Duke of Newcastle to know if he 
could recommend a candidate to them, and in consequence he was appealed to, 
and accepted the invitation of the Red Club. 

Mr. Kelk asked Mr. Gladstone what he thought of the passage in Esvodus xxi 16 — 

' Ho that stealcth a man and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall 
surely be put to death ; ’ and whether his father was not a dealer in human flesh? 

Mr. Gladstone was aware of the enme of man-stealing being condemned. 

IMr. Kelk — ^What state of things did he wish to return to ? and ought a man to 
bo put to death for foiging a £1 note the same as for killing his fellow creature? 

Mr. Gladstone said he had in view the time when our forefathers acted upon 
manly and God-fearing principles We are not the nation we were two hundred 
years ago The crime of foigeiy was difficult to decide upon, as we were f! great 
commercial nation. The question put by Mr Kelk, however, was easily answciod 
in the negative. 

Mr Andrews, an elector, then entered upon a long address on the subject of 
negro slavery, and required Mr Gladstone's opinion upon the subject * 

Sir Gladstone gave it unequivocally, that he desired the emancipation of slaves 
upon such tot ms as would x>reserve them and the colonies from destruction. The 
slaves ought first to be fully prepared for emancipation 


* The young candidate was not yet twenty- three. 
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A long discussion for and against the results of emancipation 
in St. Domingo and Antigua followed- Mr. Gladstone was now 
unfortunately placed. Being the third in order of the three 
candidates proposed, his address to the electors came last. 
Serjeant Wilde exhausted the patience of the people by his very 
lengthy speech, and the Tory candidate was condemned to follow 
amidst a scene of outrag-eous noise and uproar. The mass of 
people in front of the hustings had almady stood for nearly seven 
hours, and showed a disinclination to be detained with another 
three hours’ address, which, as a local chronicler naively puts it, 
‘from Mr. Gladstone’s talents we were far from thinking not 
possible.’ Seijeant Wilde’s policy in occupying the attention of 
the electors for an inordinate length of time was almost univer- 
sally condemned. Mr. Gladstone was but able to utter a few 
comments upon the jirominent topic of slavery, wlien the hooting 
and hissing drowned his voice, and he found it iinjiossible to 
proceed- A show of hands being demanded, it was declared to 
be in favour of Mr. Handley and Seijeant Wilde. For Mr. Glad- 
stone few hands were held up beyond those of his supportei'.s on 
the hustings. A poll was accordingly demanded on liis liehalf. 

Since IS 32, fe%v of those scenes of violence, and oven of blood- 
shed, which formerly distinguished Parliamentary elections in 
many English boroughs, have been witnessed, fciome of tliose 
lawless outbreaks were doubtless due to the unpojnilarity of the 
candidates forced upon the electors ; but even in the larger towns 
— where territorial influence had little sway — riots occurred upon 
which we look back now in almost doubtful amazemont. Men 
holding strong political views have ceased to enforce those views 
by the aid of brickbats and other dangerous missiles. Yet at 
the beginning of the prc.scnt century such arguments were very 
popular. And to the violence which prevailed was added the 
most unblushing bribery. Several boroughs long notorious for 
extensive bribery have since been disfranchised. The praclict^, 
however, extended to most towns in the kingdom, though it was 
not always carried on in the sunuii open manner. By a long- 
established onstom, a voter at Hull received a donation of two 
guineas, or four for a plumper. In Liverpool men wen^, openly 
paid for their votes ; and Lord Cochrane stated in the House of 
Commons that, after his return for Honiion, he sent the towu- 
crier round the borough to tell tins voters to go to the c*.hi(if bauktT 
for ^10 10s. each. The great enlargement of the constituencies, 
secured by the Keforin Bill of 18.32, did much to put an 
end to this disgraceful condition of tilings ; but to a wider 
political enlightenment also, some portion of the credit for .sueh 
a result must be attributed. - 
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The election for Newark was of an exciting character, but 
devoid of those objectionable elements just alluded to. If Mr. 
Grladstone was out of favour at the hustings, the polling told a 
very different tale. From the first he took the lead, and became 
M.P. for Newark by a substantial majority, the numbers being 
— Gladstone, 882 ; Handley, 793 ; Wilde, 719. Commenting 
upon this result, the Newark representative of the Wottingham 
Journal said they had been told there was no reaction against 
the Ministry, no reaction in favoiu of Conservative principles. 
‘ The delusion has now vanislred, and made room for sober reason 
and reflection. The shadow satisfies no longer ; and the return 
of Mr. Gladstone — to the discomfiture of the learned Serjeant 
and his friends — has restored the town of Newark to that high 
rank which it formerly held in the estimation of the friends of 
order and good government. We venture to predict that the 
losing candidate in this contest has suffered so severely that he 
will never more show his face at Newark on a similar 
occasion.’ 

A few days after the election Mr. Gladstone attended a 
meeting of the Constitutional Club at Nottingham, and delivered 
a lengthy address. Alluding to this address and to the yomig 
member, a Conservative journalist — who, if still living', may 
look back upon his words as the first prediction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s great political future — observed, ‘ He is a gentleman 
of amiable manners and the most extraordinary talent ; and we 
venture to predict, without the slightest exaggeration, that he 
will be one day classed amongst the most able statesmen in the 
British Senate.’ This prophecy has been fulfilled strictly to the 
letter, but in a spirit wholly different from that which its 
utterer expected. Mr. Gladstone also spoke at Newark, in 
company with his friend, the Fail of Lincoln, delivering ‘ a 
manly, eloquent speech, replete with sound constitutional 
sentiments, high moral feeling, and ability of the most 
distinguished order.’ Eemembering what Mr. Gladstone has 
since done for the press of this country, it is curious to find 
him at this time stating that he could not support the abolition 
of taxes upon knowledge. He gave as his grounds for this 
policy, that the taxes not only assisted the revenue, hut tended 
to prevent too great a circulation of bad matter. 

It must not be supposed that, able and successful as hlr. 
Gladstone was, he had no enemies. On the contrary, he had 
many political opiionents who were deeply envenomed against 
him. As we have given the approving language of his friends, 
we will now quote the opinion of his foes upon the fortunate 
candidate and his election. This opinion was expressed as 
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follows in the Hefiecior : — ‘ Mr. Grladstone is the son of Glad- 
stone of Liverpool, a person who (wo are speaking of the father) 
had amassed a large fortune hy West India dealings. In othe? 
words, a great part of his gold has sprung from the blood of 
black slaves. Kespecting the youth himself — a iierson fresh 
from college, and whose mind is as much like a sheet of 
white foolscap as possible — he was utteily unknown. He 
came recommended by no claim in the world except the 
will of the Duke. The Duke nodded unto ISTcwark, and 
Newark sent hack the man, or rather the boy of his choice. 
Whatl Is this to be, now that the Reforai Bill has done 
its work ? Are sixteen hundred men still to bow down to a 
wooden-headed lord, as the people of Egypt used to do to their 
beasts, to their reptiles, and their roi^es ot onions ? Thcie must 
be something wrong — something impel feet. What is it? What 
is wanting ? Why, the Ballot ! If there be a doubt of this 
(and we believe there is a doubt even amongst intelligent men) 
the tale of Newark must set the question at rest. Seijeant 
Wilde was met on his entry into the town by almost the whole 
population. He was greeted everywhere, chceicd every wlun-e. 
He was received with delight by his friends, and with good and 
earnest wishes for his success by his nominal fies. 'J'he voters 
for Gladstone went up to that candidate’s booth (the slave-driver, 
as they called him) with Wilde’s colours. People who had before 
voted for Wilde, on being asked to give their suffragii said, “ We 
cannot, we dare not. We have lost half our business, and shall 
lose the rest if wo go against the Duke. We would do an^dhing 
in our power for Herjeant Wilde, and for the cause, hut w(i 
cannot starve ! ” Now wliat say ye, our meri'y men, touching 
the Ballot?’ Such were the hostile rell('ctions pa.ssed u[)im the 
successful candidate. The adage, that ‘all is fair in love and 
war’ — including, we presume, politictil wtirfare — was tran.sgr(‘sse<l 
on this and other occasions, the personal criticisms on Mr. 
Gladstone sometimes passing the hounds of decorum. Hut to 
the bitterness of their defeat must be att.ribut(‘d ituteh of the 
rancour exhibited by the losing party; they hail C()unte<l 
confidently npon victory. 

In the ordeal through which political candidates are called 
upon to pass, there is a mingling of agri'cable and ohji'ctionabh* 
elements ; and if Mr. Gladstone ini;t with oonsi(l(‘vahle vitupera- 
tion at the hands of his opponcaits, ho had the solid anil 
satisfying fact to fall hack upon, that., in the eontiist which had 
just Ixjen waged, he had heim placed at the lu'ad of the poll. 
The ambition of his youthful days was now in partial process of 
being realised. Ho had arclonllj desired to become a member o£ 
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that Senate whose glories of statesmanship and of 
were the theme of the civilised world. He was now 
cross its august threshold ; the first step in his Par 
career had been successfully taken, and the whilom 
Christ Church was member for Newark. 


eloquence 
entitled to 
liamentary 
student of 



CHAPTEE IV. 

EARLY SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT. 


Die Flist Eiifonned Parliament — Mr Gladstone’s Maiden Speech — TIio Slave Tiads— 
The Moinber for Newark’s View of the Question — AbohiionoC Colonial Slavery — 
Bnbery in Liverpool — A Defence of tlio Irish Church — 'I’he Universities Admis- 
sion Bill — Demoralisation of the AVhigs — Di.smissiil of the Melbourne Ministry — 
Mr. Gladstone Junior Lord of the Treasury under Sir Robert Peel — Election 
Incidents at Newark — The Premier and his Policy — The Undcr-Socrotaryship for 
the Colonies — Defeat and Resignation of the Govoinniont — The AlTairs of Canada 
— Speech by Mr. Gladstone on Church Rates — Death of King IVilliuni IV. — JIi 
Gladstone nominated for Manchester — Incidents of the Conle.st — Tho Sos.sion of 
1838 — Tho Slavery Question once more — Powerful Speech by Mr. Gladstone — 
Ills Appearance 'm the IIou.se — Personal Details — Characlcr of his Oratory — 
Debate on National Education — The War with China — Kail of the tying Govern- 
ment — Su Robert Pool again in Office — Mr. Gladstone Vicc-Piesidout of the 
Board of Trade — Ilis Mainago, Family, &c. 

The first Pavliaincut suiTimonod aftei’ the passing- of Ihc Kefonn 
Act met on the 29th of January, 1833, and on tho otli of 
Fehruary the King attended and deliveivd the Royal speech in 
person. Of that celebrated Parliament hut few memher.s nov. 
remain. Who, in that popxdar House of Assemhly, couhl have 
predicted the futm-e of the newly-elected member for Newark ? 
Even the member himself — who had nothing- wind, ever ag-ain.st 
him, save, as Chatham said, ‘ ihc atrocious crime of being a 
young man ’ — sanguine as might he his political hope.s, could 
scarcely have veuiuved to anticipate in hi.s- most ambitious 
dreams the period when he should lie called upon to fill the 
position once held hy the illustrious Canning. The new House 
of Commons — which might now he emphatically called ihe. 
people’s House of Parliament — did not fulfil all the expeetalion.s 
of the country, though the labours of it.s iinst session hav(! given 
it an indelible place in history. Had the .session of 1833 kvn 
barren of all other measure.s, it would still Ix! (futitled to 
immortal honour for wiping away a discreditable blot that had 
too long stained the escutcheon of England. Tins system of 
slavery, which until this year still existed in tins British colonic.s, 
was abolished at a cost of twenty millions sterling. Ikwides the, 
passing of this great humanitarian enactment, (luring tho same 
session tho commercial monopoly of tho East India Company 
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was abolished. The trade to the East was thus thrown open to 
all merchants, and the beneficial effects of the measure were 
speedily apparent. 

Mr. Gladstone’s maiden speech in the House of Commons 
differed completely from the first melodramatic display of his 
great rival. From the first the young member for Newark 
appears to have favourably impressed the House. Modest in 
demeanour, earnest in manner, and fluent of speech, he at once 
commanded the respect and attention of his fellow-members. 
His earliest effort was in connection with the Slavery question, but 
the speech was delivered neither in the course of a great debate, 
nor upon a motion on the one topic then occupying the public 
mind. During the debate on the Ministerial proposition for the 
emancipation of slaves, which was brought forward on the 14th 
of May, 1833, Lord Howick, ex~Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, had referred to an estate in Demerara owned by Mr. 
Gladstone’s father, for the purpose of showing that a great 
destruction of human life had taken place in the West Indies, 
owing to the manner in which the slaves were worked. It was 
in reply to this accusation that Mr. Gladstone delivered his 
maiden speech on the 17th of May, the occasion being the 
presentation of a petition from Portarlington for the abolition of 
slavery. He challenged the noble lord’s statement respecting 
the decrease of seventy-one slaves upon the estate of Vreeden 
Hoop, which had been attributed to the increased cultivation of 
sugar. The real cause of the decrease lay in the very large 
proportion of Africans upon the estate. When it came into Ms 
father’s possession, it was so weak, owing to the great number of 
Africans upon it, that he was obliged to add two hundred people 
to the gang. It was notorious that Africans were imported into 
Demerara and Tiinidad up to a later period than into any other 
colony ; and he should, when the proper time arrived, be able to 
prove that the decrease on Vreeden Hoop was among the old 
Africans, and that there was an increase going on in the Creole 
population, which would be a sufficient answer to the statement 
of the noble lord. The quantity of sugar produced was small in 
proportion to that produced on many other estates. The 
cultivation of cotton in Demerara had been abandoned, and that 
of coffee much diminished, and the people employed in these 
sources of production had been transferred to the cultivation of 
sugar. Demerara, too, was peculiarly circumstanced, and the 
labour of the same nrunber of negroes, distributed over the year, 
would produce in that colony a given quantity of sugar, with 
less injury to the people, than negroes could produce in other 
colonics, working only at the stated periods of crop. ‘ Ho was 
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ready to admit that this cultivation was of a more severe 
character than others ; and he would ask, were there not certain 
employments in this and other countries more destructive to life 
than others ? He would only instance those of painting and 
working in lead mines, both of which were well known to have 
that tendency. The noble lord attempted to impugn the 
character of the gentleman acting as manager of his father’s 
estates ; and in making this selection he liad certainly been 
most unfortunate ; for there was not an individual in the colony 
more proverbial for humanity and the kind treatment of his 
slaves than Mr. Maclean.’ Mr. Grladstone, in concluding this 
warm defence of his relative, said he held in his hand two letters 
from the agent, in which that gentleman spoke in the kindest 
terms of the people under his charge ; described their state of 
happiness, content, and healthiness — their good conduct, and the 
infrequency of severe punishment — and recommended certain 
additional comforts, which he said the slaves well deserved. 

On the 3rd of June, on the resumption of the debate on 
the abolition of slavery, Mr. Gladstone again addressed the 
House. He now entered more fully into the charge's wdiieh Lord 
Ilowick had brought against the management of his father’s 
estates in Demorara, aiid showed their gromullcssness. When 
he had diseussed the existing asi^eet of slavery in Trinidad, 
Jamaica, and other places, he proceeded to deal with the general 
question. He confessed with shame and pain that east's of 
wanton cruelty had occurred in the colonies, but added that they 
would always exist, particularly under the system of slavciy ; 
and this was unquestionably a substantial u'asou why the Ifritish 
Legislature and public should set themselves in good earnest 
to ]irovide for its extinction ; hut he inaintaint'd that ihc.so 
instances of cruelty could easily be explained hy the West 
Indians, who represented them as rare and isolated cast's, and 
who maintained that the ordinary relation of master and slave 
was one of kindliness and not of hostility. He depreciut-tHl 
cruelty, and he deprecated slavery, both of which were abhorrt'nt 
to the nature of Englishmen; Imt, conceding tlicso things, he 
asked, ‘ Were not Englishmen to retain a right to their own 
honestly and legally-actpurod propt'rty ? ’ Jhit the crm'lly did 
not exist, and he saw no reason for the attack which ha<l 
recently been made upon the West India interest. Ilehopisl 
the House would make a point, to adopt the principle of 
compensation, ami to stimulate the slave to genuine and 
spontaneous industry. If this were not done, and moral instruc- 
tion were not imparted to the slaves, liberty would prove a curse 
instead of a blessing to them. 'IVuiching tipon the property 
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question, and the proposed plans for emancipation, Mr. 
Gladstone said that the House might consume its time and 
exert its -wisdom in devising these plans, but without tlie 
concurrence of the Colonial Legislatures success -would be 
hopeless. He thought there -was excessive -wickedness in any 
violent interference under the present circurn stances. They 
were still in the midst of nnconcluded inquiries, and to pursue 
the measure then under discussion, at that moment, was to 
commit an act of great and unnecessary hostility to-wards the 
island of J amaica. ‘ It was the duty of the House to place as 
broad a distinction as possible between the idle and the 
industrious slaves, and nothing could be too strong to secure 
the freedom of the latter ; but, with respect to the idle slaves, no 
period of emancipation could hasten their improvement. If the 
laboms of the House should be conducted to a satisfactory issue, 
it would redound to the honour of the nation, and to the 
reputation of his Majesty’s Ministers, whilst it would be 
delightful to the West India planters themselves — for they must 
feel that to hold in bondag-e their fellow-men must always 
involve the greatest responsibility. But let not any man think 
of carrying this measure by force. England rested her power 
not upon physical force, but upon her principles, her intellect, 
and virtue ; and if this great meastue were not placed on a fair 
basis, or were conducted by violence, he should lament it, as a 
signal for the ruin of the Colonies and the downfall of the 
Empire.’ The attitude of Mr. G-ladstone, as borne out by the 
tenor of his speech, was not one of hostility to emancipation, 
though he was undoubtedly unfavourable to an immediate and 
an indiscriminate enfranchisement. He demanded, moreover, 
that the interests of the planters should be duly regarded. 

The result of the labours of the House on this question is 
matter of history. The abolition of Colonial slavery was 
decreed. As already stated, a sum of £20,000,000 was voted to 
the slave-owners as compensation for their losses, and the great 
and noble work initiated by Mr. Wilberforce was thus finally 
crowned with success. 

Mr. Gladstone rose on two or three other occasions during the 
session of 1833. On the 4th of July Mr. Mark Phillips moved 
that a Select Committee be appointed to pursue the inquiries 
entered into by the Committee appointed on the 6th of March, 
to take into consideration the petition presented to the House 
on the 21st of February from certain inhabitants of Liverpool, 
complaining of bribery and coiTuption in that borough. Mr 
Gladstone, speaking upon this motion, admitted that the 
proceedings at the election of 1830 wore sufficient to secure for 
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fhe town of Liverpool an immortality of disgrace ; but bad it 
not been for tMs lie sbonld have had no apprehension as to the 
character of the votes of honourable gentlemen. Before 1830 
direct bribery had not prevailed at the elections extensively or 
systematically. Ho denied that such a body of evidence had 
been collected with respect to the last election as to warrant the 
assumption that bi'ibery and corruption did, during that election, 
prevail in Liverpool systematically or extensively. ^ If the cases 
of bribery were so miserably few — if the cases of corruption, of 
asking for bribes, and of a disposition to receive them were 
equivocal, and limited to the allegations of one side, and 
contradicted as far as the nature of the case admitted by the 
other — ho implored the House of Commons in the name of 
principle, in the name of equity, in the name of common sense, 
to refuse further inquiry, and not to immolate on such 
insufficient pretexts the rights of the fi'ceinen ; he implored 
them not to offer so imor a morsel to appease the hnngcr of 
reform.’ The inquiry, however, was voted by ] 66 to 84. 

The name of the member for Newark appears in various 
division lists in the course of this session, and he spoke in the 
debate which took place upon Lord Althorp’s Church Temporali- 
ties (Ireland) Bill. On the 8th of Jnly, on the question that 
this f)ill should pass, ]Mr, Gladstone said he would not .shelter 
himself under a silent vole. He was pi-eparcd to defend the 
Irish Church, and if it had abuses, which he did not now deny, 
those abuses were to be ascribed to the ancestors and prede- 
cessors of those who then surroimded him. He admiti-ed that 
the Irish Church had slumbered. He feared that tlie effect of 
the bill would be to jdaoc the Church on an untenable founda- 
tion. He was unwilling' to sec the number of Irish bishops 
reduced. He had always regarded it as a v ell-cstabli.dusl 
principle that as long as a Church was national the Htate otight 
to bo taxed to siipport it; and if the Government meant to 
maintain the Protesfant Church in Ireland, they ought, to 
enforce this maxim ; hut it was not tlur proper way to establish 
or maintain the Church to proceed by laying furtlier burdems on 
the body of the clergy— -u ho, God know.s, were already not, ovi>i'- 
hixrthoned with money —as was done by that moasxire. Ho had 
little doidjt the Govenuxiont would carry the bill by a large, 
majority, axtd if they did, lie coxild only hope that it would pro- 
duce the effects which tlusy had ascribed to it, — namely, of 
securing and propping up tbo Irish Protestant Church. The 
hill was carried by 274 votess to D4, Mr. Gladstone’s name 
ap])caring in the minority. 

In 1834 ho addressed the House very briefly in connection 
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with the Liverpool Freemen Bill, inflicting disfranchisement 
upon a section of the electors for bribery. When Mr, Hume’s 
Universities Admission Bill was brought forward, it found a 
strenuous opponent in the young member. One great object of 
the bill was to remove the necessity of subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles on entering the University of Oxford. Mr. 
Gladstone maintained that, although the measure proposed to 
alter materially the constitution of the universities, it would be 
practically inoperative. Yet the bill, while not working out its 
professed objects, would neverthelcsss inevitably lead to great 
dissension and confusion, and eventually to endless applications 
and legislation in the House, It was said of the ancient 
Romans that they — 

* Made a solitude and called it peace.’ 

He very much feared that the House, in establishing their 
present principle of religious liberty, would drive from their 
functions men who had so long done honour and service to their 
country, and thus inaugurate their reign of religious peace by 
an act of the grossest tyranny. Tha bill passed by 164 to 75. 

It was not to be expected either that the practical ability or 
the debating power foreshadowed in these early speeches of the 
new Tory member for Newark would escape the attention of the 
leaders of his party. But recognition came earlier than even 
the young orator himself could have anticipated. Towards the 
close of 1834 it became evident that there were no longer the 
necessary elements of cohesion in the Liberal Ministry. 
Amongst the many causes of its downfall, not the least was the 
transference of Lord Althorp to the Upper House. His lordship, 
during his continuance in the Commons, had been able to keep 
the Ministerialists tog'ether, as one tolerably compact body. 
But demoralisation quickly set in — a demoralisation accelerated 
by the growing unpopularity of the Whigs with the country. In 
the middle of October the Melbourne Ministry was summarily 
dismissed by the Sovereig-n. Lord Melbotune had waited 
upon the King at Brighton to take his commands on the 
appointment of a Chancellor of the Exchequer in the room of 
Lord Althorp, when his Majesty mised objections to the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet. The King, further, sent a letter 
to the Duke of Wellington, who attended upon his Majesty, and 
advised that Sir Robert Peel should be sent for. Sir Robert, 
who was then ti-avelling in Italy, hastened home, and on the 
9 th of December accepted the King’s commands to form a 
Ministry. 

On the 24th Mr. Gladstone, having accepted the offlee of 
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Junior Lord of the Treasury under Sir Eoberfc Peel, issued his 
address to his constituents at Newark. In that address he 
reviewed the position of parties, which, since the last general 
election two years before, had essentially changed. The best 
friends of the late Ministry had been alienated from it in 
consequence of its tendency towards rash, violent, and indefinite 
innovation ; and there were even ‘ those among the servants of 
the King who did not scruple to solicit the suffrages of their 
constituents, with promises to act on the principles of 
Radicalism.’ Mr. Giladstone went on to say, ‘ The question has 
then, as it appears to me, become, whether we are to hun-y 
onwards at intervals, but not long ones, through the medium of 
the ballot, short paidiamenrs, an<l other qnesiions called popular, 
into republicanism or ailarchy ; or whcl her, independently of all 
party distinctions, the people will support the Crown in the 
discharge of its duty to maintain in efficiency, and transmit in 
safety, those old and valuable instituiion.s under which our 
country has greatly flourished.’ In the last paragra])h of this 
address, however, the wndtcr said, ‘ Ijcd. me adil shortly, but 
emphatically, concerning the i-eforra of actual abuses, whether 
in Church or State, that I regaixl it as a sacred duty — a duty at 
all times, and certainly not least at a peidod like this, when the*, 
danger of neglecting it is most clear and imminent — a duty not 
inimical to true ancl determined Conservative principle, nor a 
curtailment or modification of such principle, but its legitimate 
consequences, or rather an act.ual clement of its composition.’ 

Mr. Handley, the second Conservative member for the 
borough of Newark, having retired, IVIr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal candidate, Mr. fdc-rjc'ant Wiklo, were returned without 
opposition. The Junior Lord of the Treasury appc'ars to have 
again quite fascinated his constituents, and, amongst other 
festivities, we find that he atk-nded the Disptmsary Ball at 
Newark with the Diikc of Newcastle. A local journal describes 
him at this time as one of the most tahuited young men wdio 
entered the last Parliamcui. His ‘ splendid talents and amiable 
character’ were the thfune of conversation in the borongh. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech on the hnstings was an anqdilication of tlie 
address we have in substance just given. After the election 
came the old custom of chairing the nuunbers, wlunr a scene <»f 
the most animated description took place. 3Vtr, Gladstonci’s 
procession set out from the Clinton Arms Inn. His cbiiir was 
splendid and elegant, and aUraett'd general admiration; ‘it 
was placed on a groundwork laid upon the sjirings of a ftmr- 
wheel carriage, and drawn by six beautiful grey horses, the 
riders dressed in silk jackets.’ As the pi’ocession wended its w'ay 
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through the streets, the inhabitants were most peaceably inclined- 
‘ Never before did the town of Newark present so pleasing and so 
glorious a sight!’ The ‘red’ lion and the ‘blue ’ lamb lay 
down together (the colours of the quadrupeds may be reversed 
at pleasure), and all was harmony and all was peace. Alighting 
at his committee room, Mr. Gladstone delivered an address of 
thanks to upwards of 6,000 persons, his speech being greeted 
with ‘deafening cheers.’ 

The policy of the new Ministry was defined by its chief 
in his address to the electors of Tamworth. Sir Kobert Peel 
said he considered the Reform Act a final and iirevocable 
settlement of a great constitutional question, and a settlement 
which no friend to the peace and welfare, of the country would 
attempt to disturb by any means whatsoever. But the 
Government expressed their readiness to reform real abuses and 
defects still existing, though they declined to seek ‘ a false 
popularity by adopting every fleeting popular impression of the 
day.’ Shortly after the assembling of Parliament in Februai}’’, 
1835, Mr. Gladstone was promoted to the office of Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, and in March he brought in a bill for 
the better regulation of the carriage of passengers in merchant 
vessels to the continent and the islands of North America. 
This bill, which contained many humane provisions, was most 
favourably received. 

For the moment, it seemed as though the Peel Ministry had 
a long life before it ; but the course of politics is proverbially 
uncertain. Mr. Carlyle asks in his GhaHism, ‘ Ai’e not the 
affairs of this nation in a bad way ? Hungry Greek meets 
hungry Greek on the floor of St. Stephen’s, and wrestles with 
him and throttles him until he has to cry. Hold I the office is 
thine.’ Fortunately for the reputation of statesmanship, there 
have been Ministers in every generation who have regarded the 
public service in a nobler light than this. Of such men was Sir 
Eobert Peel, worthy alike of the esteem of friends and 
opponents for the uprightness of his character and the singleness 
of his aims. But although he acceded to office in 1834-5 under 
apparently favourable circumstances, and although his measures 
were conceived in no illiberal spirit, his Ministry had a very 
short lease of power. After sustaining a defeat on the election 
of Speaker, a more serious disaster befell the Government on the 
Irish Church question. Lord John Russell introduced on the 
30th of March his resolution, ‘ That the House should resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole House to consider of the 
temporalities of the Chui'ch of Ireland.’ This motion was met by a 
direct negative, and a protracted and acrimonious debate ensued. 
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Ml*. Gltwisione, ia tlie course of the discus-sion, said the 
result of the motion Avould he first to enfeeble and debase, 
and then altogether overthrow, the piiuciple on which the 
Church Establishment I'ested. The noble lord invited them to 
invade the property of the Church in Ireland. The system they 
were now called upon to agree to rvas in its essence transitory, 
and yet it involved the existence of all Church establishments. 
If the separation of Church and State was ha.stening on, the 
present motion, instead of retarding* it, would increase its 
rapidity. ‘ If in the administration of this great country the 
elements of religion should not enter — if those who were called 
upon to guide it in its caiccr should bo forced to lisb'n to the 
caprices and to the whims of ocery body of vi.sioiuiries, they 
would lose that station all great men were Intheito pi*oud of. 
lie hoped that ho should never live to see the day when any 
principle leading to such a result would be adopted in this 
country.’ 

On a division Ministers wei*e defeated, the niunher.s heing — -For 
Tjord John Russell’s motion, .322 ; against, 289. The lri.sh (Jiureh 
Rill was subsequently discussed in committee, when IMinisiers 
were again defeated on the question of appropriating the surjdus 
funds of the Church to the general education of all classes of 
Christiairs. SirRohert Peel, seeing that he and his Government 
had no possihiliiy of conducting the affairs of the country with 
the substantial support of the Hotisc, announced his u'siguation. 
Loi*d Melbourne again became Prime IVIiniste.r. IMr. Glaclst.on(', 
of course, ceased to be Undcr-Seeretai-y for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, and retii*ed with his chief. The field of politics was at 
this time conspicuous for the bitlorness of its encounters, hut 
Mr. Gladstone held himself aloof from mere gladiatorial 
exhibitions, and earned the respect of the whole H(ms(‘ by his 
courteous bearing, and tho general urbanity of his manners. 

We now find tlu', member fiw Newark in opposition for a 
considerable i)eriod ; but it was impo.ssible for one of his ardent 
temperament and sti*ong convictions to vefiain from taking a 
deep interest in the various public (piesiious hn»ught forwaril 
within tho cour.so of I ho next few yc^ans. On tluj 22iid of ISlarch, 
183G, Mr. 1^011 Ruxton rose in the Hmise of Commons to 
move for the appointnumt of a commit, t(‘t" to impure into the 
working of the appremtioeship syshnn in thci Colonies, the con- 
dition of the appi'entice.s, and the laws and regulat ions respecting 
them. The Government, through Bir CJeorgt} (Jny, agresid to the 
appointment of tho commit, t.oe. Mr. O’Connell said that tinder 
the apprtmtieeship system the negroes wi're worse off sometimes 
t.han tliey were in a state of slavery. Apprenticeship was, in fact, 
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but slavery under another name. Mr. Gladstone rejDlied, and 
endeavoured to I'emove the unfavourable impression which had 
been created against the West Indian body. When he pleaded 
that many of the West Indian planters were humane men, Mr. 
Gladstone was undoubtedly right. Having his nearest relatives 
directly connected with the traffic so much denounced, he 
naturally defended their honour when it was assailed. He 
pointed out that while the evils of the apprenticeship system 
had been exaggerated, all mention of its advantages had 
been carefully withheld. Since the passing of the Emancipa- 
tion Act the condition of the negroes had been gradually 
improving. He deprecated the attempt made to renew and pei- 
petuate the system of agitation at the expense of candour and 
truth. The motion, being supported by the Government, was 
agreed to without a division. 

Early in March, 1837, the affairs of Canada came on for 
discussion in the House of Commons. Lord John Russell pro- 
posed a series of resolutions by which it was hoped the breaches 
which had arisen between Upper and Lower Canada would be 
healed. These propositions were fiercely attacked, but Mr. Glad- 
stone, amongst others, rallied to the support of the Government. 
The question that lay before them, he said, was — the support of 
Government and public order on one side, and the absolutism of 
the popular will on the other. The difficulty was not between 
the House of Assembly and the Legislative Council, but between 
the House of Assembly and the Crown and Parliament of Great 
Britain. There was an overwhelming preponderance of opinion 
in favour of the Government policy. 

Mr. Gladstone was also heard in the debate on the Church 
Rates question. His speech on this subject occupies thirteen 
columns in Ilansao^dy though it has apparently escaped the 
attention of previous writers. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Spring Rice, had propounded a plan for the re-arrangement 
of Church rates, which he hoped would be satisfactory at once 
to the scruples of Dissenters and the claims of the Establishment. 
His scheme, in essence, was to take the whole property of the 
bishops, deans, and chapters out of the hands of those dignitaries, 
and to vest them in the hands of a commission, under whose 
improved system of management it was calculated that, after 
paying to their full present amount all existing incomes, a sum 
not less than that assigned by Lord Althorp might be saved, and 
applied for the purposes of Church rates. When the House w-ent 
into committee on IMr. Rice’s resolutions they were opposed by 
Sir Robei't Peel on financial as well as conscientious grounds. 
Mr. Gladstone followed in the same slraib, and the peroration of 
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liis speech — in which he drew a comparison between Rome and 
England, and insisted upon religion being the basis of the great- 
ness of the State — was, perhaps, the most impassioned specimen 
of oratory with which he had yet favoured the House. It was 
not,^ he said, ^ by the active strength and resistless prowess of her 
legions, the bold independence of her citizens, or the well-main- 
tained equilibrium of her constitution, or by the judicious 
adaptation of vainous measures to the vaiious circumstances of 
her subject States, that the Roman poivcr was upheld. Its 
foundation lay in the prevailing feeling of religion. This 
was the superior power which cui^bed the licence of individual 
rule, and engcndeied in llie people a lofty disinteresiodness 
and disregard of personal motives, and devotion to the 
glory of the repuliHc, Tlie devotion of the Romans ivas 
not enlightened by a knowledge of the precepts of 
Christianity ; here religion was still moi*e dceidy rooted and 
firmly fired. And would they now consent to comjiromise the 
security of its firmest bulwark? No Ministry wtnild dare to 
propose its unconditional surrender ; but with the same 
earnestness and depth of feeling with wliicli they sliould 
deprecate the open avowal of such a determination, ilu^y ought 
to resist the covert and insidious introduction of the priacip^(^’ 
When the division came, however, the Ministry obtained a 
majority of 23, the numbers being — For the resohdions, 273 ; 
a^'ainst 250 

°King William IV. — of wliom Sir Kobert Peel said that ‘ The 
reias of Grovernment were never committed to tluj hands of one 
who bore himself as a Sovereign with more afiabilify, and yet 
with more true dignity — to one who was more compassionate for 
the sxxfferings of others — or to one whose natnre was more xxtterly 
free from all selfishness ’ — died on. the 20th of June, 1837. A 
general election ensued, consequent upon the accc*ssion of lu'r 
present Majesty. Mr. Gladstone again came forward for Newark, 
and was returned. But a curious incident ax'ose in connect ion 
with the representation of Manchester. The Ttiries of that city, 
it appears, were extremely anxious to obtain Mr. (iladsl-xine as 
their candidate, and endeavoured to wean his political atieciioixs 
from the Nottinghamshire box'ough. ‘ This must obviously have 
appeared a very senseless scheme to the cooler men of t ho party,’ 
said the Manchester Guardktiif writing shortly befoi-e tlie 
election ; ‘ but nothing else presented itself, and they therefore 
packed off three gentlemen as a de])utation on the hopciful 
errand of inviting Mr. Gladstone. Wlien they met with that 
gentlexnan personally we have not learned ; but he did not allow 
them to make a fool of iiim, and declined the invitation. There, 
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we believe, the matter rests at present ; but as the party have 
raised some money, we suppose they will find some means of 
spending it.’ 

This report appears to have been premature, but only 
premature. The Tories first applied to Mr. Perceval, who 
declined to stand. Sir II. Hardinge then recommended them to 
apply to Mr. Gladstone, and subsequently, if he refused, to Sir 
James Graham, whose chances of success in East Cumberland 
were considered .desperate. Mr. Gladstone was accordingly seen, 
but he declined to give up a safe seat at Newark to encounter an 
almost certain defeat at Manchester. The Tories, not- 
withstanding, determined to put him in nomination, and his 
name was placed before the electors. These proceedings were 
unauthorised by hlr. Gladstone, who neither issued an address 
nor appeared before the constituency. 

A report, however, was speedily current at New^ark to the 
• effect that he had agreed to stand for Manchester ; and in reply 
to this, Mr. Gladstone wrote the following address to the 
electors, dated Clinton Arms, July 22nd, 1837 : — ‘My attention 
has just been called to a paragraph in the Noiiingham and 
Newarla Mercury of this morning, which announces, on the 
authority of some person unknown, that I have consented to be 
put in nomination for Manchester, and have promised, if elected, 
to sit in Parliament as its representative. I have to inform you 
that these statements are wholly without foundation. I was 
honoured on Wednesday with a deputation from Manchester, 
empowered to request that I would become a candidate for the 
borough. I felt the honour, but I answered unequivocally, and 
at once, that I must absolutely decline the invitation ; and I am 
much at a loss to conceive how “ a most respectable corres- 
pondent ’■ could have cited language which I never used, from 
a letter which I never wrote. Lastly, I beg to state in terms as 
explicit as I can comm.and, that I hold myself bound in honour 
to the electors of Newark, that I adhere in every particular to 
the tenor of my late address, and that I place my humble 
sex-vices during the ensuing Parliament entirely and uncondi- 
cionally at their disposal.’ 

The other candidates in the Manchester election wei-ep 
Mr. Mark Phillips and the Right Hon. C. Poulett Thomson. 
Reports continued to be I’ife respecting Mr. Gladstone, and 
it was said that he had promised to produce :£500 towards 
the election expenses, if returned. His name was taken to the 
poll contrary to his wishes, and at the nomination he was 
proposed by Mr. Denison, and seconded by Mr. Gardner. The 
former enlarged upon Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary talents, and 
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his determination to maintain, firm and indissoluble, the union 
between Church and State. The show of hands being against 
the Tory candidate, a poll was demanded on his behalf, 
which closed as follows: — Thomson, 4,155; Phillips, 3,760; 
Gladstone, 2,294. The numbers polled for Gladstone were 
certainly most surprising-, considering that he had discoun- 
tenanced the nomination, that he Avas never upon the scene, aud 
that the Tories were deprived of the advantage of his great 
eloquence. The Liberals themselves Avere astonished at the 
strength of the Tory vote, alleging (by way of explanation) that 
their opponents had been most energetic, and had supplied 
dinners and liquor to about three hundred voters, Avhich had the 
effect of altering their political principles! The Conservatives, 
after the election, gave a dinner to their candidate, at the Bush 
Inn, Manchester. 

In responding to the toast of his health, hlr. Gladstone 
expressed his regret that they should have fought such a 
contest Avith so mean a name as his, and that they had the 
further disadvantage of attacks made on the cause in his 
absence. ‘ I have been tidd,’ ho said, ‘ that ccUain parlies lu 
Manchester Avere pleased to send o\ur to NeAvark a Kadicul can- 
didate to oppose mo. I belic\’'c ISIanelu'sto.r receivi-s annually 
from NcAvark a great deal of useful coinmodit u's in the shape of 
malt and fh)ur ; and I suppose it Avas upon tlie princi[>le of a 
balance of trade tliat this Radical candidate Avas smit. If, 
instead of sending back this Radical candidati', they had sent 
back one of their sacks of flour, they Avoidd have' sent back Avhat 
Avas nearly as intelligent, and much more usiful.’ This sally 
provoked much laughter. 'When the s^ieakcr resumed, he 
congratulated the Cousevvatives of Manchester on the energy 
Avhich they had manifested, and on their exhibition of a strength 
Avhich Avas the nucleus of future sAiccess. 

The ncAv Parliament assembled on the 20th of October, the 
young Queen attending in person to open the busiiu'ss of the 
session. Little progress, Iiowcaxt, Avas made towards the seltle- 
ment of important public questions before the two Jlouscs Avere 
prorogued until the IGlh of Januai-y. 

In the year 1838, the troubles of Canada AAure still uppermost 
in the public mind. Lord John Russoll iutroductid a proposal, 
in the House of Commons, for a bill to suspend for a coriaiu 
time the existing constitution of LoAver Canada, aud moved at 
the same time an address to the Throne pledging the Hiiuso to 
assist her Majesty in restoring tranquility to her thuudiun 
dominions. Mr. Roebxiek Avas suhsi'quently heard at the bur ot 
the House, on behalf of th(‘ Assembly of T.ower Canada- after a 
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previous protest by ISIr. Gladstone against any acknowledgment 
by the House of Mr. Roebuck as agent of the Assembly. On the 
motion for committing the Government bill, Mr. Hume moved 
its rejection. A long and very lively debate ensued, in the 
course of which hlr. Gladstone reviewed the order of events 
which had led to the existing disasters. He believed that the 
repeal of the Act of 1831 — which made over the duties of 1774 
to the Assembly — ^would have prevented the late occurrences. 
He next examined Lord Gosford’s correspondence, and pointed 
out therein the most glaring contradictions. He concluded his 
speech by a series of very severe strictures on the incapacity and 
folly displayed by Lord Gosford and the Colonial Office. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer endeavoured to answer the member 
for Newark, but Sir Robert Peel pronounced his attempt 
a miserable failure. The House, however, decided upon going 
into committee on the Government bill by an immense majority. 

In this same year, 1838, there was another strong revival of 
the anti-Slavery agitation. Whether the reports which reached 
this country concerning the evils of negio apprenticeship were 
altogether accurate and trustworthy it does not fall within our 
province to inquire. Suffice it to state, that Lord Brougham, 
Dr. Lushington, and other eminent anti-slavery advocates, 
accepting and believing these reports, forthwith, and natuially, 
acted upon them. By the Emancipation Act slavery had been 
abolished from the year 1834, but negro apprenticeship was not 
to terminate until 1840. Basing his justification on the 
alleged oppression exercised upon the negroes. Lord Brougham 
introduced the subject of slavery in the House of Lords, and 
moved the i m mediate abolition of negro apprenticeship. His 
lordship cited many harrowing details of the cruelties practised, 
and said it could not be denied that attempts had been made to 
perpetuate slavery in a new form. The motion was unsuccessful. 
On the 29th of March Sir George Strickland proposed a similar 
resolution in the House of Commons. On the second day of thie 
debate, Mr. Gladstone delivered a long and powerful speech, but 
on the side opposed to that of immediate abolition. This 
address, extending to thirty-three columns in the official reports, 
is printed from a corrected edition published by Hatchard. The 
importance thus attached to the speech was admitted further by 
the press, in whose columns it was very fully discussed. Mr. 
Gladstone began by saying that when the Abolition Act of 1833 
was brought forward, those who were connected with West Indian 
property joined in the passing of that measure: ‘We professed 
a belief that the state of slavery was an evil and a demoralising 
state, and desired to be relieved from it ; we accepted a price in 
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compositioa for the loss which was expected to accrue ; and if, 
after these professions and that acceptance, we have endeavoured 
to prolong its existence and its abuses under another appellation, 
no language can adequately characterize our baseness, and either 
everlasting ignominy must be upon us, or you are not justified 
in carrying this motion.’ But he utterly and confidently denied 
the charge, as it affected the mass of the planters and as it 
affected the mass of the apprentices. By the facts to be 
adduced he would stand or fall. ‘ Oh, Sir,’ he continued, ‘ with 
what depth of desire have I longed for this day ! Soie, and 
wearied, and irritated, perhaps, with the grossly c.xaggerated 
misrepresentations, and with the utter calumnies that have been 
in ciicxxlation without the means of reply, how do I rejoice to 
meet them in free discussion before the face of the British 
Parliament ! and I earnestly wish that I may bo enabled to 
avoid all language and sentiments siiniiar to those I have 
reprobated in others.’ He then proceeded to show that the 
character of the planters was at stake. They -were attacked 
both on moral and pecuniary grounds. The apprenliceship — as 
Lord Stanley distinctly stated when he iiitroduced the measure 
— was a part of the compensation. Negro labour had a 
marketable value, and it would be unjiusl, to those who had the 
right in it to deprive them of it. Be^idi's, the Honse liad 
assented to this right as far as the year 1H4(>, and was morally 
bound to fulfil its compact. Thc'conuuiiteo presiiled over by 
Mr. Buxton had reported against tlu; necessity for this change. 

Mr. Gladstone, with great fulness of detail, lU'xt examineil tlic 
relations between the planters and the negroes, and with regard 
to the cases of alleged cruelty, he showc-d that they liad beeax 
constantly and enormously on the decri'asc since the period (,f 
abolition. _ lie strongly di'precatc'd all such appeals as wei'c 
made to individual instances and exaggea-ated repix'seutations, 
and endeavoured, by elaborate statistics, to prove that the abuses 
were far from being general. The use of tlui lash, as a stimulus 
to laboxxr, had died a natural dc'atli in British Guiana. During 
the preceding five months only x'k'ven corporal pujiisliments had 
been inflict e<l in a population of seven thousaxul persons, 
yielding an awfrago of seven luindred lashes hy llu^ y('ar, and 
these not for neglect of w'ork, hut for theft. Toward.s the clo.se 
of his speech, Mr. Gladstone thus effectively turned the tables, 
in one sense, upon Ms opponents by a tu, quoqne argunu'nt. 
‘Have you, who are so (‘xasperated with the West Indian 
apprentic.<'sliip that you will not wait, Iavo y(‘ars for its natural 
c.xpiration, — have you inquimd what resptmsibility lies upon 
every one of you, at the moment when I speak, with reference 
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to tlie cultivation of cotton in America ? In that country there 
are near three millions of slaves. You hear not from that land 
of the abolition — not even of the mitigation — of slavery. It is 
a domestic institution, and is to pass without limit, we are told, 
from age to age ; and we, much more than they, are responsible 
for this enormous growth of what purports to be an eternal 
slavery. . . . You consumed forty-five millions of pounds 

of cotton in 1837, which proceeded from free labour; and, 
proceeding from slave labour, three hundred and eighteen 
millions of pounds ! And this while the vast regions of India 
afford the means of obtaining at a cheaper rate, and by a slight 
original outlay to facilitate transport, all that you can require. 
If, Sir, the complaints against the general body of the West 
Indians had been substantiated, I should have deemed it an 
unworthy artifice to attempt diverting the attention of the 
House from the question immediately at issue, by merely 
proving that other delinquencies existed in other quarters ; but 
feeling as I do that those charges have been overthrown in 
debate, I think myself entitled and bound to show how 
capricious are hon. gentlemen in the distribution of their 
sympathies among those different objects which call for their 
application.’ The speaker concluded by asking for justice 
alone, and demanded that the Legislature should not be deaf to 
that call. With the influence of this vigorous defence of the 
planters upon it, the House went to a division. Sir Greorge 
Strickland’s motion was lost, the numbers being — Ayes, 215 ; 
ISoes, 269 — ^majority, 54. The Times newspaper, on the 
following day, admitted the force of Mr. Grladstone’s speech, 
which, from an oratorical point of view, was completely 
successful. It also disposed of many allegations that had been 
made against the planters, although it did not remove the 
grounds upon which the anti-Slavery agitation was based, and by 
which evils it was justified. There were complaints of oppression 
and exaction which could not be denied, and the House of 
Assembly in Jamaica had by no means shown its readiness to 
fulfil that portion of the compact of 1833-4 which devolved 
upon it, and by which there had been secured to the West 
Indian proprietors a sum of twenty millions sterling, with an 
allowance of six years’ apprenticeship. 

This speech by Mr. Gladstone on negro apprenticeship, 
thoTigh delivered on the unpopular side of the question, 
confessedly brought him into the front rank of Parliamentary 
debaters. Detailed in its facts and fervid in appeal, it was alike 
successful as an example of strong and vigorous argument, and 
as an oratorical display. It will be interesting in this place to 
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turn for a moment to a personal sketch of the hon. gentleman, 
■written by one who had ample opportunities for observing him, 
as he appeared in Parliament during the very session in which 
the above speech was delivered. ‘ Mr. Gladstone, the member 
for Newark,’ says this writer,* ‘ is one of the mos't rising young 
men on the Tory side of the House. His party expect great 
things from him ; and certainly, when it is remembered that his 
age is only thirty-five, f the success of the Parliamentary efforts 
he has already made justifies their expectations. He is well 
informed on most of the subjects which usually occupy the 
attention of the Legislature ; and he is happy in turning his 
information to good account. He is ready on all occasions rvhich 
he deems fitting ones with a speech in favour of the policy 
advocated by the party with Avhom he acts. His extempore 
resources ai'e ample. Few men in the House can improvise 
better. It does not appear to cost him an effort to speak.’ But 
by way of showing how dangerous it is to assume the rule of 
political prophet, here is a passage from the same pen, ■which is 
both somewhat diverting and rather contradictory in spirit to 
that which has gone before : — ‘ He is a man of very coiiHiderahle 
talent, but has nothing approaching to genius, llis abiliiies arc 
much more the result of an excellent ctlueatinn and of inatui'e 
study than of any prodigality of nature in the distribution of 
her mental gifts. I hare no idea ihal. he will ever acqiLlre the 
reimtalion of a great statesman. Ifis vinvs are not siifti- 
cienily qwofoxond or enkerged for that; his eelelndti/ ia the 
House of Commons will chieflij depend ua his readiness and 
dexterity as a debater, in, conyanctioa xuith (he excellence, of 
Ms elociUion, and the graaefidncss of his manner when 
speaking.’’ What remain-s to be said nmv, with ng-anl to flw 
w'ords wo have placed in italics, and Ix.'aring in mind Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial policy, and his Irish and otluir l<*gisl;i( ion ? 
Yet be it remembered that it Is the destiny of many critics to 
propound their theories, and aftcrwanls to nlract them, or li\'H 
to find them falsified. On the question of hlr. (nadston(‘’.s st^’le 
the same author remarks ; — ‘ His style is polished, but has no 
appearance of the effect of ]>rcvious preparation. Ho displays 
considerable acuteness in I'oplying to an opponent ; ho i.s <puck 
in his percciition of anything vulnerable in the speech 
to which he replies, and happy in laying the ■weak point bare to 
the gaze of the House. He now and ilien iiululges in sarcasm, 
winch is, in most cases, very felicitous. He is plausible even 

^ The Briiish Senate m 18S8. By Iho Author of The (treat jlfetrojiaiftf, Sec* 

t Anothoi mistake in Mr. Glaastono*s ago. Ho was only iweuty-nine at tluii 
time. 
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wlien most in error. When it stdts himself or his party, he can 
apply himself with the strictest closeness to the real point at 
issue ; when to evade the point is deemed most politic, no man 
can wander from it more widely.’ Mr. Gladstone’s talent for 
amplification has doubtless led the writer in this last phrase to 
do him an injustice. That which seemed to him an evasion of 
the question was possibly capable of another explanation, and 
certainly that which is merely a politic course of action has never 
been allowed to sway Mr. Gladstone throughout bis long public 
life. He has frequently acted upon impulse — the irresistible 
impulse of his own convictions. Whether these impulses — ■ 
generous and sincere as they have ever been — ^have invariably 
also been in accord with true political and social progress is a 
question which has always divided, and will probably continue to 
divide, public opinion in this country. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we will append, from 
the writer whose sketches we have just drawn upon, the follow- 
ing personal details respecting Mr. Gladstone and his oratory at 
this early stage of his Parliamentary career : — 


^Mr. Gladstone’s appcaiance and manners are nnicli in his favour IIo is a fine 
looking man. He is about the usual height, and of good hgure His countenance 
is mild and pleasant, and has a highly intellectual expression. His eyes are clear 
^nd quick His eyebrows are dark and rather prominent There is not a dandy 
in the liouso but envies what Trueiit would call his head of jet-black hair.^’ 

It IS always carefully parted from the crown downwards to his brow, where it is 
tastefully shaded. His features aie small (?) and regular, and Ins complexion must 
be a veiy unworthy witness if he does not possess an abundant stock of health. 

Mr. Gladstone’s gesture is varied, but not violent. When he uses lie geneially 
puts both his hands behind his back ; and having there suffered them to embrace 
each other for a short time, he unclasps thorn, and allows them to drop on either 
side. They are not permitted to remain long m that locality before you see them 
again closed together and hanging down before him. Their re-union is not suffered 
to last for any length of time. Again a separation takes place, and now the right 
hand is seen moving up and down befoie Mm. Having thus exercised it a little, 
he thrusts it into the pocket ol his coat, and tlien orders the left hand to follow its 
example. Having granted them a momentary repose there, they are again put into 
gentle motion ; and in a few seconds tJicy are seen reposing vi$~a~vis on his breast. 
IIo moves bis face and body from one diiectionto another, not foigetting to bestow 
a liberal share of Ins attention on his own paity. He is always listened to with much 
attention by the House, and appears to be highly respected b3^ men of all parties 
He is a man of good business habits ; of this he fuinishcd abundant proof when 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, during the short-lived administration of Sir 
Eobert Peel.’ 


In the year 1839 Mr. Gladstone upon two occasions addressed 
the House on a topic collateral with that of slavery. He strongly 
opposed the Jamaica Government Bill, for the suspension of the 
Constitution, introduced by Sir S. Lushington, characterizing it 
as inconsistent and inexpedient, inasmuch as it would perpetuate 
the disunion which existed between the different classes of the 
community. He asserted that it would undermine the confidence 
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of our colonial fellow-subjects tbrougliout the whole circle of our 
colonial possessions. 

The question of National Education being introduced by 
Ministers in the House of Commons, on the 14th of June, 1839, 
Lord Stanley delivered a powerful speech against the proposals 
of the Government, and concluded by moving an amendment to 
tire effect, ‘ That an address be presented to her Majesty to 
rescind the order in council for constituting the proposed Board 
of Privy Council.’ Lord Morpeth defended the Government 
proposition. While his lordsliip held his own views respecting 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholics, and also respecting the 
Unitarian tenets, he maintained that as long as the State 
thought proper to employ Roman Catholic sinews, and to finger 
Unitarian gold, it cordd not refuse to extend to those by whom 
it so profited the blessings of education. After speeches by 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Buller, Mr. O’Connell, and others — in the 
course of which allusions were made to Mr. Gladstone’s work on 
Chui'ch and State — the member for Newark addressed the 
House. He 'would not flinch, he said, from a word he had 
uttered or written upon religious topics; he claimed the 
privilege of contrasting his princi[)les and trying their results in 
comparison with those professed by Tjord John Russell, and ot 
ascertaining the effects of both upon the institutions of the 
country, so far as they operated upon the Established Church in 
England, Scotland, and in Ireland. Turning upon IMr. 
O’Connell, who had expressed a groat fondness for statistics, 
Mr. Gladstone said the use ho had made of them reminded him 
of an observation of IMr. Canning’s. ‘ He had a great aversion 
to hear of a fact in d('hate, but rvhat lie most distrusted was a 
figure.’ He then went on to prove the inaccuracy of the hon. 
member’s figures. Replying to Lord ISLorindh’s declaration 
concerning the duty of the State to iirovide education for 
Dissenters so long as it lingered their gohl, Mr. Gladstone said 
that if the State was to be regarded as having no oth(‘r function 
than that of representing the mere wdll of the people as to 
religious tenets, he admitted the truth of his princijde, hut not 
if they wei’c to hold that the 81tate "was capable of duties, and 
that the State could have a consci('uco. It was not his habit to 
revile religion in any form, hut he demaiuU'd what ground there 
was for confining the noble lord’s reasoning to Christianity. 
Referring to the position held hy the Jews upon this Education 
question, he read to the House a passage from a recent petition 
as follows : — ‘ That your petitioners f(*el the d(‘epest gratitude 
for the expression of her Majesty’s most gracious wish that the 
youth of this country should’ be religiously brought up, and the 
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rights of conscience respected, while they earnestly hope that 
the education of the people, Jewish and Christian, will be 
sedulously connected with a due regard to the Holy Scriptures.’ 
JMr. Gladstone asked how was the education of the Jewish 
people, who considered the New Testament an imposture, to be 
sedulously connected with a due reg’ard to the Holy Scriptures, 
which consisted of the Old and the New Testament ? To oblig-e 
the Jewish children to read the latter would be directly contrary 
to the principles of hon. gentlemen opposite. He would have 
no child forced to do so, but he protested against paying from 
the money of the State a set of men whose business would be to 
inculcate erroneous doctrines. At the conclusion of the debate 
the Government carried their motion by a very small majority. 
Two years later Mr. Gladstone again spoke on the unpopular 
side, when he opposed the Jews Civil Disabilities Eemoval Bill. 
He was on this occasion answered by Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay in a speech of gieat point and force. The Bill was 
carried in the Commons, but lost in the Lords. 

In the session of 1840 an important debate on the war with 
China was originated by Sir James Graham, who moved the 
following resolution: — ‘That it appears to this House, on 
consideration of the papers relating to China, presented by 
command of her Majesty, that the interruption in our com- 
mercial and friendly intercourse with that country, and the 
hostilities which have since taken place, are mainly to be 
attributed to the want of foresight and precaution on the part of 
her Majesty’s present advisers, in respect to our relations with 
China, and especially to their neglect to furnish the superinten- 
dent at Canton with powers and instructions calculated to 
provide against the growing evils connected with the contraband 
traffic in opium, and adapted to the novel and difficult 
situation in which the superintendent was placed.’ On the 
8th of April, Mr. Gladstone spoke strongly in favour of 
the motion of his friend. Sir J. Graham. If it failed to 
involve the Ministry in condemnation, they would still be called 
upon to show cause for their intention of making war upon 
China. Answering the speech of hlr. Macaulay of the previous 
evening, Mr. Gladstone said, ‘ The right hon. gentleman opposite 
spoke last night in eloquent terms of the British flag waving in 
glory at Canton, and of the animating effects produced on the 
minds of our sailors by the knowledge that in no country under 
heaven was it permitted to be insulted. But how comes it to 
pass that the sight of that flag always raises the spirit of 
Englishmen ? It is because it has always been associated with 
the cause of justice, with opposition to oppression, with respect to 
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national lights, ivith honourable commercial enteiprise j but 
now, under the auspices of the noble lord, that flag- is hoisted to 
protect an infamous contraband traffic, and if it were never to 
be hoisted except as it is now hoisted on the coast of China, we 
should recoil from its sight with horror, and should never again 
feel our hearts thrill, as they now thrill with emotion, when it 
floats proudly and magnificently on the breeze.’ Notwithstand- 
ing the eloquence ariayed against them, hlinisters obtained a 
bare majority upon the proposed vote of censure, the numbers 
being- -For Sir J. G-raham’s motion, 262 ; against, 271. 

The Whig- Government, however, which for some time back liad 
been growing very unpopular, was doomed to fall in the following- 
year. Many causes had combined to render the ]\Iini.slry 
obnoxious to the countiy. They had disappointed hoih their 
English Dissenting supporters and their Irish allies ; and when 
the sc.ssion of 1841 opened, their overthrow wa.s felt to he 
iniininont. In financial matters, thc-ir policy had ])rov(Hl 
a c'ompleie failure, and had grievou.sly disn})poiiited the 
nation. The deficit in the revenue this year amounted to 
no less a sum than two millions and a half. On all sith's 
it was felt that the government of the country must he com- 
mitted to stronger liands. Accordingly, on the 27th of j\Iay, 
Sir Robert Peel proposed in the Lowm- House a vesolut ion to the 
effect that her Majesty’s Government did not sufliciontly po.Si'css 
the confidence of the ilouse of Commons to enable them to carry 
through the House measures which they deemed of (‘ssontial 
importance to the public welfare ; and that, their continuance in 
office under such circumstances was at variance with the spirit 
of the Constitution. Mr. Gladstone did not speak in this 
debate, which extended over five nights. On a division 
Ministers were in a minority of one. For Sir lioluu’t Peel’s 
motion there appi'arcd 312 ; against, 311. On the 7th of Junt‘, 
Lord John Russell announcotl (bat tlio Ministry would at, once 
dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the <'(>initry. Parliament 
was accordingly prorogued on the 22ii(l, aud the country was 
speedily in the turmoil of a general (‘lection. The ri’sults of the 
new eh'ctions were known hy th(‘ (‘iid of July, wliou it was found 
that Ministers had hc'cn deffiated, and that with grcaiiT lo.ss than 
even the Tories themselves liad unticipai ed. Of t hi' new niomhers 
returnc'd the Tories had a great majority. The Liberal seats 
gained hy tlio Tories wore seventy-eight, in number, while the 
'J'oi-y seat.s gained by Lilx'rals wei-o only tnirly-eigbl, thus 
making a difference of eighty votes on a division. Lord Alilton 
and Lord IMorpeth were (leleahnl in Wc'.st Yorksliin', and Lord 
llowick in NorOi Nortlmmberland. Mi*. Gladstone again stood 
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for Newaik, ’where he -was returned at the head of the poll, 'ivith 
633 votes. Lord John Manners became his colleague, mth 
630 ’i’-otes ; Mr. Hobhouse, the Whig candidate, only polling 391 
votes. 

Parliament met on the 24th of August, and Ministers ’were 
defeated in both Houses on the Address. In the House of 
Commons, at the close of an animated discussion, the numbers 
■were — For the Ministerial Address, 269; amendment, 360 — 
majority against the Government, 91. Ministers no’w resigned 
office, and on the 31st of the month Sir Robert Peel accepted 
her Majesty’s commands to form a IVIinistry. Mr. Gladstone 
received from his leader the appointments of Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint. In appearing on 
the hustings at Ne’warlc, he said there -were t-wo points upon 
which the British farmer might rely — the first being that 
adequate protection ’^vould be given to him, and the second that 
protection -would be given Irirn through the means of the sliding 
scale. There was no English statesman who could foresee at 
this period the results of that extraordinary agitation which, in 
the course of the next five years, was destrned to secure the 
abrogation of the Corn Laws. Before this consummation arrived, 
Mr. Gladstone was to demonstrate that he not only possessed 
the arts of a fluent and vigorous Parliamentary debater, but 
the more solid qualities pertaining to the practical statesman 
and the financier. 

We close this division of the present Avork by certain 
references to its subject of a personal and domestic nature. In 
the month of July, 1839, Mr. Gladstone was married to a lady 
who is almost as distinguished for her many benevolent and 
social qualities as hlr. Gladstone is in political and public life. 
The name of Mrs. Gladstone is Avidely known as that of a 
practical philanthropist, while to Mr. Gladstone himself — Ave 
may, perhaps, be pardoned for saying — she has ever been that 
interested sharer in his triumphs and consoler in his defeats, 
which the late Viscountess Beaconsfield Avas to his Parliamen- 
tary rival. Mrs. Gladstone Avas Miss Catherine Glynne, 
daughter of Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, of Haivarden Castle, 
Flintshire. Their union has been blessed by eight children, 
all of whom, save one, still survive. Of the fom' sons, the eldest, 
William Henry, is a member of the Legislature, and the second, 
the Rev. Stephen Edii'-ard Gladstone, is rector of IlaAvarden. 
The third and fourth sons are named Henry I""eville and 
Herbert John Gladstone respectively. The former pursues a 
commercial career, hlr. Gladstone’s eldest daugliter, Anne, is 
married to the Rev. E. C. Wickham, -M. A., head-master of 
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Wellington College; the second daughter^ Miss Catherine Jessy 
GladstonCj died in 1850. Two other daughters still survive in 
addition to Mrs. Wicldiain, viz., the Misses Mary and Helen 
Gladstone. As Sir John Gladstone had the pleasure of seeing 
liis son William Ewart heoonie a distinguished member of the 
British Senate^ so Mr. Gladstone in his turn was able to 
witness his eldest son take his seat in the House of Commons. 
IMvs. Gladstone's sister^ Miss Mary Glynne, became the wife of 
Lord Lyttelton, with whom Mr. Gladstone was on terms of the 
most intimate friendship until his lordship's untoward and 
lamented death. 



CHAPTEE V, 


KK. GLADSTON^E ON CHIXECII AND STATS. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Position in the Controversy — His Work on The State in its HeUdiom 
with the Plan and Analysis of the Treatise — A Defence of the lush Church 

—Reasons for a Church Establishment — Macaulay’s Criticism upon the Work — 
Its Defects— 'At tide in the Quarterly Remeio — Tribute to the Author’s Style — Church 
principles considered in their Mesults — Why the Work was undertaken — Its Scope 
and Objects — A Chapter of Autobiography — Causes of its Appearance — TJie 
Authoi’s frank Acknowledgement of a New Departui^e — Why the Irish Establish- 
ment could not be maintained — Mr. Gladstone’s Changes of Opinion variously 
regaided. 

We shall now endeavour briefly to indicate Mr. Gladstone’s 
position in the controversy on Church and State. To the 
perception that the status of the Church, in its connection 
with the secular power, was about to undergo the severe assaults 
of the opponents of the Union, was due his first published work. 
The Stale in its Relations %D%th the Church. Preparations were 
already being made for attacking the national establishment of 
religion ; and with all the fervour springing from conviction and 
a deep seated enthusiasm, the member for Newark came forward 
to break a lance in its defence. To the ability with which 
he did this, even his opponents have testified. Macaulay, 
in his well-known searching criticism, said, ^ We believe 
we do him no more than justice when we say that his 
abilities and demeanour have obtained for him the respect and 
good-will of all parties,’ Again, ^ That a young politician should, 
in the intervals afforded by his Parliamentary avocations, have 
constructed and propounded, with much study and mental toil, 
an original theory on a great problem in politics, is a circum- 
stance which, abstracted from all consideration of the soundness 
or unsoundness of his opinions, must be considered as highly 
creditable to him. We certainly cannot wish that Mr. 
Gladstone’s doctrines may become fashionable among public 
men. But we heartily wish that his laudable desire to penetrate 
beneath the surface of questions, and to arrive, by long and 
intent meditation, at the knowledge of great general laws, were 
much more fashionable than we at all expect it to become.’ 
Many of the positions which Mr. Gladstone assumed in this 
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work have since been abandoned as untenable ; but making 
allowance for the fact that these positions were readily exposed 
to the attack of the brilliant writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
it should still be borne in mind that Macaulay’s destructive 
criticism owes much of its force, not to its inherent logic, but to 
its clever demonstration of the fallacies and weak illustrations of 
the author. 

The treatise is ‘ inscribed to the University of Oxford ; tried 
and not found wanting through the vicissitudes of a thousand 
years ; in the belief that she is providentially designed to be a 
fountain of blessings, spiritual, social, and intellectual, to this 
and to other countries, to the present and future times ; and in 
the hope that the temper of these pages may be found not alien 
from her own.’ * Three years after the original publication a 
fourth edition appeared, revised and considerably enlarged. In 
his preface to this edition ]\Ir. Grladstone gives the grounds upon 
which he first undertook the work. In the years 1837 and 1838 
a very powerful feeling had been aroused amongst the English 
people in favour of the national establishment ; and as popular 
feeling does not always discover those forms most closely allied 
with truth, Mr. Gladstone was afraid of the contingency that 
the affections thus called into vivid action might content 
themselves with a theory which teaches, indeed, that the Slate 
should support religion, but neither sufficiently explores the 
grounds of that proposition nor intelligibly limits the religion 
so to bo supported ; and which also seems relatively to assign 
too great a prominence to that kind of support whiclx taxation 
supplies- The author anticipates that such a theory would 
neither guarantee purity of faith uor harmony nor penuanence 
of operation. Disclaiming all pretension.s to an adequate 
devclojrment of the profound and comprehensive question he had 
essayed to discuss, Mr. Gladstone hoped to do something to meet 
the need indiea{<!(l. As ho had himself discovered grave faults 
in abler and carlun- writers upon Church and State, he did not 
complain of the censure passed upon his own work, but set down 
many of the important misappreliension.s to which it had given 
rise to his own account. JSIr. Gladstone met the prominent 
objection, that the doctrine of a conscience in the nation or the 
State implied a tcndcTiey towards exclusion, or even pcrs(‘cution, 
by the following general question ‘ What political or relative 
doctrine is there which does not become an absurdity when 

* An inlorostlni^ copy of the oclition of thiH work, containing* copious notes 
by hia Eoyal Ilig-hnosa tho Buko of will bo found in the Brit bn Museum* 

The Buko appears from these notes to have boon not only a diligent reader# but 
an intorosted critic. 
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pushed to its extremes ? The taxing powers of the State, the 
prerogatives of the Crown to dissolve Parliaments and to create 
peers, the right of the House of Commons to withhold supplies, 
the right of the subject, not to civil franchises only, but even to 
security of person and property, — all these, the plain uncon- 
tested rules of our Constitution, become severally monstrous and* 
intolerable when they are regarded in a partial and exclusive 
aspect.’ The opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s theories of course 
answered that the taxation of the State is equal upon all 
persons, and has for its object their individual, social, and 
political welfare and safety ; but that the taxation of one man 
for the support of his neighbour’s religion does not come within 
the limits of such taxation, and is, in fact, unjust and 
inequitable. 

It appeared to the author that in an age which leant towards 
a rigidly ecclesiastical org-anisation of the State, it was wise and 
laudable to plead warmly for the rights of the individual 
conscience ; but in an age which seemed inclined to 
secularise the State, and ultimately to curtail or overthrow 
civil liberty by the subtraction of its religious guarantees, 
to declaim against intolerance became a secondary duty, and it 
was infinitely more important and more rational to plead 
earnestly for those great ethical laws under which we are socially 
constituted, and which economical speculations and material 
interests had thieatened altogether to subvert. While 
acknowledging still the defects of his work as a treatise upon a 
portion of political science, he objected to the dictum that no 
man should write upon a subject of political science until he 
was so completely master of it as to give it vice simplici a 
perfect development. He added that the spirit and intention 
of the book, as well as his view of the principles upon which 
its whole argument ^vas constructed, remained altogether 
unchanged. 

In Ms introductory chapter, Mr. Gladstone states his special 
reasons for entertaining the subject, and briefly touches upon 
the theories of Hooker, Warburton, Paley, Burke, Coleridge, 
Chalmers, Plobbes, Bellarmine, and others. Pie quotes the 
Puritan historian Neal to show that a State may give sufficient 
encouragement to a national religion without invading the 
liberties of dissidents. The writer then devotes himself to an 
examination of the theory of the connection between the 
Church and the State, treating first of the duty of the State 
in respect to religion, and, secondly, of the inducements of 
the State in respect to religion. The third aspect of the 
question dealt with is the ability of the State in respect to 
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religion. Next we have an elaborate argument on the 
function of the State in the choice and the defence of the 
national religion, followed by an examination of the subsisting 
connection between the State of the United Kingdom and the 
Church of England and Ireland. The seventh chapter of the 
work is concerned with the Reformation as relating to the 
doctrine and practice of private judgment ; the eighth deals 
with the doctrine and practice of private judgment as it is 
related to the Union between Church and State; the ninth 
furnishes details of the present administrative practice of the 
State of the United Kingdom ; and the tenth and concluding 
chapter shows the ulterior tendencies of the movement towards 
the dissolution of the connection. 

From the opening chapter of the second volume of this 
treatise — a chapter treating of the then subsisting connection 
between the State of the United Kingdom and the Church of 
England and Ireland — we will quote a passage giving Mr. 
Gladstone’s view at this peiiod of his life upon the relations of 
the Church as affecting Ireland in particular. This passage not 
only affords a favourable specimen of the author’s style, but it 
will serve as a landmark, indicating the changes that have 
taken place in his mind since the time when he thus eloquently 
expounded principles that have long ago in part been modilied, 
and in part abandoned : — 

^Tho Protostant iGgislaturo of the British Einpiro niainlams in the possession of 
the Church property of Ireland the ministers of a ortHHl professed, accordini^ to the 
pailiamontary enumeration of 1835, by onc-ninth of its population, r(‘garded with 
partial favour by scarct'ly another ninth, and disowned by the ix‘nuunuig seven. 
And not only does this anomaly meet ua full in view, but wo have also to consider 
and digest tlie fact, that the inaintenanco of this Church for near threo centunca 
in Ireland has boon contomporaneous with a system of part.ial and abusive govern* 
men t, varying in degree of culpability, but rarely, until of later years when wo 
have been forced to look at the subject and to feel it, to bo exemptcti in c<nninnn 
fairness from t ho reproach of gross inattention (to say tho very least) to the 
mterests of a noblo but negle(‘ted iieoplo. 

But however formidable at first sight these admissions, winch I have no desire to 
narrow or to quality, may appear, tliey in no way shako Uio foregoing arguments. 
They do not <‘hango tho nature of truth and her capability and destiny to benefit 
mankind 'i'hoy do not relievo UovernnHmt of its responsibility, if th(*y show that 
that responsibility was onee unfelt and unsatisfk'd. They place the legislature of 
this country in the condition, as it wore, of one called to do penance for past 
olToiicos; but duty remains unaltered un<l imperative, and abates mdhing of her 
demand on our servi<‘es. It is undoubt, edly competent, in a const.it utiona! view, 
to tho Government of this country, to continue tho present disposition of Church 
property in Ireland. It appears not too much to assume that our imperial leglHlti* 
turo has been qualified to take, and has taken in point of fact, a stnmder view 
of religious truth than tho majority of tho people of Irehiml, in their destitute and 
uninstructed state. Wo believe, accordingly# that that whudi we place before 
thorn is, whether they know it or not, calculated to be beneUeial to them; and 
that if they know it not now, thev will know it wlien it is presented to them 
fairly. Shall wo, then, purchase their applause at tho expense of their substantial, 
nay, their spiritual interests? 

It doea, indeed, so happen that there are also powerful motiyes on the other 
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side concuriieg with that which has here been represented as paramount. In tlia 
first instance we are not called upon to establish a creed, but only to maintain an 
existing legal settlement, where our constitutional right is undoubted. In the 
second, political considerations tend strongly to recommend that maintenance. A 
common form of faith binds the Irish Protestants to ourselves, while they, upon, 
the other hand, are fast linked to Ireland ; and thus they supply the most natural 
bond of connection between the countries. But if England, by overthrowing their 
Church, should weaken their moral position, they would be no longer able, perhaps 
no longer willing, to counteiact the desires of the majority tending, under the 
direction of their leaders (however, by a wise policy, revocable from that fatal 
course), to what is termed national independence. Pride and fear, on the one 
hand, are therefore bearing up against more immediate app^eh^3nsion and difficulty 
on the other. And with some men these may be the fundamental considerations ; 
but it may be doubted whether such men will not flinch in some stage of the 
contest, should its aspect at any moment become unfavourable.' 

Mr. Gladstone thus summarises his chief reasons for the 
maintenance of the Church Establishment: — ‘Because the 
Government stands with us in a paternal relation to the people, 
and is hound in all things to consider not mei'ely their existing 
tastes, but the capabilities and ways of their improvement ; 
because it has both an intrinsic competency and external means 
to amend and assist their choice ; because to be in accordance 
with God’s mind and will it must have a religion, and because 
to be in accordance with its conscience that religion must be 
the truth, as held by it under the most solemn and accumulated 
responsibilities ; because this is the only sanctifying and 
preserving principle of society, as well as to the individual that 
particular benefit without which all others are worse than 
valueless ; we must disregard the din of political contention, and 
the pressure of worldly and momentary motives, and in behalf 
of our regard to man, as well as of our allegiance to God, 
maintain among ourselves, where happily it still exists, the 
union between the Church and the State.’ 

Macaulay observed that Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory in this 
work rested upon one great fundamental proposition, viz., that 
the propagation of religious truth is one of the chief ends of 
government, as government ; and he proceeded to combat this 
theory. Admitting that government was designed to protect 
our persons and our property, the critic declined to receive the 
doctrine of paternal government, until some such government 
should be shown as loved its subjects as a father loves his child, 
and was as superior in intelligence to its subjects as a father 
was to his child. Macaulay then demonstrated, by happy 
illustrations, the fallacy of the doctrine that every association of 
human beings which exercises any power whatever is bound, 
as such an association, to profess a religion. Further, there 
could be unity of action in large bodies without unity of 
religious views. Persecutions would naturally follow, or be 
justifiable, in a society where Mr. Gladstone’s views were 
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paramount. No circumstances could be conceived in wliich it 
ivould be proper to establish, as the one exclusive religion of 
the State, the religion of the minonty. 'J'be religious instruc- 
tion which the ruler oug-ht, in his public capacity, to patronise, 
is the instruction from which he, in his conscience, believes 
that the people will learn the most good with the smallest 
mixture of evil. It is not necessarily his own religion that he 
will select. He may prefer the doctrines of the Church of 
England to those of the Church of Scotland, but he would not 
foi'ce the former upon the inhabitants of Scotland. These were 
the objections raised by hXacaulay, though he goes on to state the 
conditions under which an established Church might be retained 
with advantage. There are many institutions which, being set 
up, ought not t o be rudely pulled down. 

In addition to tlic adverse comments it elicited from eminent 
Dissenters, the dissertation Avas dealt Avitli by the Quarlcrly 
Mevieio from yet another stand-point. Here, the writer 
remarked that as a necessary consequc;ncc of a profounder 
philosophy than that of Coleridge and similar tliinkers, 
ilr. Gladstone had taken far higher giounds in his argument 
than had been occupied hy the defenders of the Cluu'ch 
for many years. ‘lie lias seen through the weakness and 
fallacy of the line of reasoning pui'sued by Warburton and 
Paley. And be lias most wisely abandoned tbe argument 
from expediency, which offers little more tlian an easy Aveapon 
to fence with, Avhile no real danger is apprehended ; and has 
insisted chiefly on the claims of duty and truth — the only 
consideration Avhich can animate and siijAport nnm in a real 
struggle against false principles.’ Tlie levicAver, nevertheless, 
manitasted considei'ahle divergence from some of Mr. (Jkulst one’s 
theories, and he observed that a popular Govermneui cannot long 
maintain a religion Avhich is opposed to the feelings of the 
nation. If the people of this cormtry comhined to attaede the 
Chnrchj the King, Lords, and Commons AA'ould be compelled to 
abandon it. Mr. Gladstone supported this vicAv Avh<*n, thirty 
years later, he. disestablished the Irish Cbureh. The Quarterly 
reviewer proceeded to argue that morality in a k^tate cannot he 
'established Avithout religion, that religion should he the object of 
Government, and that to preserve the Church Avilh the State, the 
great body of the nation must he hrouglit back to it. 

Commenting upon tbe style in Avbieh Mr. Gladstone’s flrst 
work Avas Avritten, the same Avriter eulogised its singular vigour, 
depth of thought, and eloquence. Mr. Gladstone ‘ is evidently 
not an ordinary character ; though it is to be hoped that many 
others are now forming themselves in the same school with him. 
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to act hereafter upon the same piincijrles. And the highest 
compliment ■which we can pay him is to show that we believe 
him to be what a statesman and philosopher should be — 
indifferent to his own reputation for talents, and only anxious 
for truth and right.’ Lord Macaulay obseived upon the same 
question of style, ‘ Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be, in many 
respects, exceedingly well qualified for philosophical investigation. 
His mind is of large grasp ; nor is he deficient in dialectical 
skill. But he does not give his intellect fair play. There is no 
want of light, but a gieat want of what Bacon would have called 
dry light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone sees is refi acted and dis- 
torted by a false medium of passions and prejudices. His style 
bears a remarkable analogy to his mode of thinking, and indeed 
exercises great influence on his mode of thinking. His ihetoiic, 
though often good of its kind, darkens and pei-plexes the logic 
which it should illustrate. Half his acuteness and diligence, with 
a barren imagination and a scanty vocabulary, would have saved 
him from almost all his mistakes. He has one gift most danger- 
ous to a speculator — a vast command of a kind of language, 
grave and majestic, but of vague and uncertain import, — of a 
kind of language which affects us much m the same way in 
which the lofty diction of the Chorus of Clouds affected the 
simple-hearted Athenian.’ It is a dangerous and transparent 
haze, the critic complains, like that through which the sailor 
sees capes and mountains of false sizes, and in false bearings — 
more perilous than utter darkness. Mr. Gladstone had of 
course the faults of rhetoric and of argument almost inseparable 
from youth, but this vigorous denunciation of his style by Lord 
hfacaulay, accurate as it is in many respects, probably owed 
some of its point to the critic’s antipathy to Ms theories. As 
regards the theories themselves, it is not -within our province, 
nor is it our purpose, to defend -them. Their propounder, as we 
shall presently see, has himself in large meas-ure abandoned 
them. 

In 1840 IMr. Gladstone followed up his defence of the union 
of Chm’ch and State, by the publication of another work on a 
subject nearly related thereto, entitled Church Principles 
Considered in their Mesults. TMs was written ‘ beneath the 
shades of Hagiey,’ and dedicated ‘ in token of sincere affection’ 
to the author’s life-long friend and relative. Lord Lyttelton. In 
a preliminary chapter Mr. Gladstone points out that periods of 
reaction and variation may be expected in religion, compatibly 
with the permanence of the Faith. The Church was at that 
moment going through a period of transition, the old forms 
battling with the new. Indicating the course of procedure in 
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liis new treatise, lie says that lie shall attempt, in the first 
instance, to present a familiar or partial representation of the 
moral characteristics and effects of those doctrines ivhich are 
now perhaps more than ever felt in the English Church to be 
full of intrinsic value, and which likewise appear to have much 
special adaptation to the circumstances of the time. These 
characteristics he defines more particularly to be (leaving out 
points for the most part minor) the doctrine of the visibility of 
the Church, of the apostolical succession in the ministry, of the 
authority of the Church in matters of faith, of the things 
signified in the sacraments. Having dealt ivith the light of 
private judgment in his previous ivork, he should forbear from 
re-opening that topic. Before coming to his real subject-matter, 
however, Mr. Gladstone devotes a chapter to nationalism, 
endeavouring to define the proper woik of the understanding, 
and also indicating the limits of its province. This the writer 
understands to be the true view of Ivationali.sin, ‘ That 
Eationalism is generally taken to be a reference of Christian 
doctrine to the human understanding as its mea.sure and 
criterion. That, in truth, it means a reference of the CJo.spel 
to the depraved standard of the actual human nature, and hy no 
means to its understanding, properly so called, which is an 
instrumental faculty, and reasons and conchuh's upon the Go.spel 
according to the mode in which our affect ions are disposed 
towards it. That the undcrotauding is incompetent t!> deter- 
mine the state of the affections, Ijiit is, on the contrary, 
governed by them in respect to the elementary ideas of religion. 
That, therefore, to rely upon the uuderstanding, misinformed 
as it is by depraved affection.s, as our adequate instructor in 
matters of religion, is mo.st higlily UTational. That, without any 
prejudice to tlie.se conclusions, the understanding has a great 
function in religion, and is a medium of acce.ss to the affection.s, 
and may even correct their particular impulses.’ 

Ho then proceeds to treat of the Church, the sacraments, the 
apostolical succession, the speciiic claim of the Church of England, 
and Church principles in relation to existing circumstances. 
With regard to the reconversion of England to liome — earnestly 
desired by some — Mr. Gladstone asks, ‘ England, which with iil 
grace, and ceaseless efforts at remonstrance, endured the yoke 
when Eome was in her zenith, and when the powers of thought 
were but here and there evoked — will the same England, afraid 
of the truth which she has vindicated, or even with the licence 
which has mingled like a weed with its growth, recur to that 
system in its decrepitude which she repudiated in its vigour ? ’ If 
the Church of England should be worsted, she will be worsted 
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not by an undistinguishing repentance, and a precipitate selft 
submission, a hurrying back to Romanism, ‘ but by that principle 
of religious insubordination and self-dependence which, if it refuse 
her tempered rule and succeed in its overthrow, will much more 
surely refuse, and much more easily succeed in resisting, the 
unequivocally arbitrary impositions of the Roman scheme.’ Here 
we have the key-note of many of Mr. Gladstone’s utterances in later 
years upon the subject of Rome, her pretensions and aspirations. 
Though frequently charged with drifting towards the Romish 
Church, that Church has had in some respects no more persistent 
and consistent opponent. In this matter, he held precisely the 
same opinions in 1840 and 1870. It must be admitted, however, 
coming now to another question, that the surprise evinced by 
English Protestants was but natural, when one who took so high 
a view of the duties and privileges of the Established Church 
became, a generation later, an advocate for the disestablishment 
of the Irish branch of that Chinch. That surprise would 
probably have been less had not Mr. Gladstone written with such 
eloquence and ability upon the duty of maintaining the Church 
in Ireland as by law established, for the benefit alike of those 
who belonged and those who did not belong to her communion. 
Mr. Gladstone himself felt that some explanation w'as due of the 
circumstances which led the author of The State in its Relations 
luith the Church to become the destroyer of the State fabric of 
the Irish Church. He accordingly published, in 1868, A 
Chapter of Autobiography. This treatise must be read together 
with, and by the light of, his early ecclesiastical writings. By 
this means the great transition which must have been wrought 
in the author’s mind will not seem so strange and harsh. It should 
be remembered, moreover, that the value of certain principles 
may, under given circumstances, prove evanescent. They are not 
eternally and immutably applicable. Founded upon, and deriving 
their force from, existing conditions of society, when those 
conditions radically change they necessarily become effete. 

Some reference to Mr. Gladstone’s apology for, and defence of, 
his later conduct in connection with the Church in Ireland will 
most fitly come in at this point. His treatise appeared with the 
following introduction : — ‘ At a time when the Established Church 
of Ireland is on her trial it is not unfair that her assailants 
should be placed upon their trial too ; most of all, if they have 
at one time been her sanguine defenders. But if not, the matter 
of the indictment against them, at any rate that of their defence, 
"Iiould be kept apart, as far as they are concerned, from the 
public controversy, that it may not darken or perplex the greater 
issue. It is in the character of the author of a book called TM 
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State in its Relations loith the Church that I offer these pages 
to those who may feel a disposition to examine them. They 
were written at the date attached to them ; hut their publication 
has been delayed until after the stress of the general election.’ 
The author’s motives in putting forth this chapter of autobio- 
giaphy were two. First, there was ‘ the great and glaring change ’ 
in his course of action with respect to the Established Chui-ch 
of Ireland, which was not due to the eccentricity or perversion 
of an individual mind, but to the silent changes going on at the 
vei’y basis of modern society. Secondly, theie was danger that 
a gieat cause then in progress might suffer in point of credit, if 
not of energy and rapidity, from the real or supposed delin- 
quencies of the author. 

After citing instances in the present century of what was 
called political inconsistency on the part of eminent statesmen, 
Mr. G-ladstone claims that w'e are not at once to j uinp to the 
conclusion that public character has been, as a rule, eitlier less 
upright or less vigorous. He then proceeds to say that the book 
w'hich was so brilliantly, if not quite fairly, assailed by Lord 
Macaulay was supposed to have for its distinctive principle that 
the State had a conscience. lJut the controversy really lay not 
in the existence of a conscience in the State, so much as in the 
extent of its range. ‘ The work attempted to survey the actual 
state of the relations between the State and the Chinch; to show 
from history the ground which had been defined for the National 
Church at the Keformation ; and to inquire and determine 
whether the existing state of things was worth preserving and 
defending against encroachment from wliatever quarter. This 
question it decided emphatically in the affirmative.’ I^ord 
Macaulay had added to the main proposition of the work 
another, to the effect that it contemplated not indeed persecu- 
tion, hut yet the retrogressive process of disabling and 
disqualifying from civil office all those who did not adhere to 
the religion of the State. Mr. Gladstone wrote to his hostihi 
critic disclaiming such a conclusion. He had never expressed 
himself to the effect either that the Test Act should be repealed, 
or that it should never have been passed. The author had upheld 
the doctrine that the Church was to be mainiained for its 
truth, and that if the principle was good for England, it was 
good also for Ireland. But ho denied that he had ever pro- 
pounded the maxim simjolicUer that w'e were to maintain the 
Establishment, He admitted that his ojiinion of the Church of 
Ireland was the exact opposite of what it had boon ; but if the 
propositions of his work were in conflict with an assault upon the 
existence of the Irish Establishment., they were even more hostile 
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to the grounds upon AvHch it -was now souglit to maintain it. 
He did not wish to maintain the Church upon the basis usually 
advanced, but for the benefit of the whole people of Ireland ; 
and if it coTild not be maintained as the truth, it could not be 
maintained at all. 

Mr. Griadstone then admits and enlarges upon the fact that 
while it was a duty to exhaust every chance on behalf of the 
Irish Church, it had fallen out of harmony with the spirit and 
use of the time. And establishments of-religion must be judged 
by a practical rather than a theoretic test. In concluding his 
Chapter of Autobiography, the author thus puts antithetically 
the case for and against the maintenance of the Chm’ch in Ire- 
land : — ‘ An establishment that does its work in much, and has 
the hope and likelihood of doing it in more : an establi.shment 
that has a broad and living way open to it, into the hearts of the 
people : an establishment that can command the services of the 
present by the recollections and traditions of a far-reaching 
past : an establishment able to appeal to the active zeal of the 
greater portion of the people, and to the respect or scruples of 
almost the whole, whose children dwell cluefly on her actual 
living work and service, and whose adversaries, if she has them, 
are in the main content to believe that there will be a future for 
them and their opinions : such an estabhshment should surely be 
maintained. But an establishment that neither does, nor has 
her hope of doing, work, except for a few, and those few the 
portion of the community whose claim to public aid is the 
smallest of all : an establishment severed from the mass of the 
people by an impassable gulf, and by a wall of brass : an estab- 
lishment whose good oflSces, could she offer them, would be 
intercepted by a long, unbroken chain of painful and shameful 
recollections: an establishment leaning for support upon the 
extraneous aid of a State, which becomes discredited with the 
people by the very act of lending it : such an establishment will 
do well, for its own sake, and for the sake of its creed, to divest 
itself, as soon as may be, of gauds and trappings, and to com- 
mence a new career, in which, renouncing at once the credit and 
the discredit of the civil sanction, it shall seek its strength from 
within and put a fearless trust in the message that it bears.’ 

Such then, very briefly, are the arguments which led the 
defender of the Irish Church to become its assailant. That a 
man should change his opinions is no reproach to him ; it is only 
inferior minds that are never open to conviction. On Church 
questions, Mr. Griadstone must always, and necessarily, have his 
opponents and his apologists. The former will urge that, having 
once cherished and expressed the views which he formulated in 
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his early woik upon the Church and. State, he ought never to 
have abandoned them : the latter will welcome the change that 
came at an advanced stage in his career, and recognise in it the 
light of a nobler conviction. Both, we trust, without violence 
to charity, may yield the eminent statesman credit for the 
sincerity of his later beliefs, and the honesty of his purpose. 
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IMEMOHABLE DECADE- 1841-1850. 

Policy of Sir Kobert Peel — New Sliding Scale of Corn Duties — Distress and Dissiitis- 
f action in the Country — Corn Law Debates — The Budget of 1842 — The Devised 
Tariff Scheme— Largely the Work of Mr. Gladstone— Lord Howick’s Motion on 
the Distress in the Manufacturing Industry— IMr. Gladstone becomes President 
of the Board of Trade — Abohtion of the Restrictions on the Export of Machinery 
— Mr. Gladstone on Education — The Railway Bill of 1844 — Religious Endowments 
of Dissenters — Mr Gladstone's Resignation of Office — The Maynooth Question- 
Remarks upon recent Commercial Legislation — Repeal ot the Corn Laws 
announced — Mr Gladstone accepts the Secretaryship for the Colonies — Endorses 
Sir Robert PeeTs Corn Law Policy — ^Retires from Newark — Mr. Gladstone and 
Free Trade — Sir Robert PeePs Measure carried — Defeat of the Peel Government 
— A Whig Ministry — Mr. Gladstone returned for O^^ford University — Jewish 
Disabilities — 1848 — A Year of Revolution — Financial Measures of the Government 
— Mr Gladstone’s Defence of Free Trade — Diplomatic Relations with Rome — Par^ 
liamentary Oaths — Speech on the Navigation Laws — ^The Affairs of Canada — 
Colonial Reforms — Mr. Gladstone on Agricultural Depxession — The Australian 
Colonies Government Bill — Slavery and the Sugar Duties — State of the Univer- 
sities — Great Debate on the Foreign Policy of the Government — The Affairs of 
Greece — Remarkable Speech by Mr. Gladstone — Death of Sir Robert Peel — 
Disintegration of his Party — Mr. Gladstone and Sir James Graham. 

In tlie brief sitting of Parliament wliicli followed Sir Kobert 
Peel’s accession to oflSce in 1841, the Premier was questioned bj 
Hs opjionents as to bis future policy. There had been hitherto 
no indications of this save in the scattered utterances of 
newly-appointed Ministers appealing for the confidence of 
their constituencies. Sir Robert Peel naturally declined to 
state the nature of the measures which he contemplated 
maturing in the recess, and claimed the intervening months 
for the purpose of constructing his political programme. 
On his motion for a Committee of Supply on the 17th of 
September, a lengthened debate ensued on the policy of the past 
as compared with the neAv Government. An amendment, moved 
by Mr. Fielden, to the effect that it was the duty of the House 
to inquire into the existing distress before voting supplies, was 
defeated by 149 to 41 votes. Three weeks later Parliament was 
prorogued by Royal Commission. 

The follow'ing session, however, was marked by several 
measures of a high practical character. The condition of the 
country at this time was lamentable ; distress and discontent were 
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widely prevalent, and the difficulties of the Grovernment were 
enhanced hy popular tumults. On the 9th of February Sir 
JRobert Peel brought forward his new sliding scale of corn duties 
in the House of Commons. He proposed that a duty of twenty 
shillings should be levied when wheat was at fifty-one shillings 
per quarter, to descend to one shilling when the price was 
seventy-three, with rests at intermediate prices, intended to 
diminish the possibility of tampering with the averages. Having 
detailed the remaining portions of his plan, the Premier said he 
considered the present not an irnfavoumble time for discussing 
the question of the Com Laws. ‘ There was no great stock of 
foreign growth on hand to alarm farmers ; the recess, notwith- 
standing the distress, had been marked l)y universal calm ; there 
was no poi3ular violence to interrujit legislation ; and there was 
a disposition to \iew any proposal for the adjustment of the 
question with calmness and moderation.’ The Minister’s view 
of the national situation was not altogether in accordance with 
the published facts, for her Majesty oven, on her appearance at 
the London theatres, had been hooted. But Sir Kobert Peel’s 
opinion of what was comparative quietude was quickly and rudely 
disturbed. Great excitement prevailed throughout the country ; 
and, in order to give cflcct to the popular voice, on the 14th of 
February, on the motion for the Speaker to leave the cliair, 
preparatory to a discussif)n in committee on the Corn Laws, 
Lord John Kusscll moved as an amendment, ‘That this House, 
considering the evils which have been caustid by the present Coni 
Laws, and especially hy the fluctuation of the gradviatc'd or 
sliding scale, is not prepared t.o adopt the measure of h(>r 
Majesty’s Government, Avhich is foundcHl on the same principles, 
and is likely to be attended hy similar results.’ 

It fell to Mr. Gladstone to lead the opposition to this mot ion. 
He denied that the proposed plan was founded on the same 
principle as the existing one, except, indeed, as both involv(;d a 
sliding scale. The existing law was not chargeable with the 
present mass of distress, which he alliihuttsd rather to the 
unavoidable fluctuation of the seasons. Four succi'ssive bad 
harvests must result in producing high pric(*s (d‘ food. He 
adduced a scries of illust.rations to show that these unavoidable 
fluctuations were not aggravat.(}(l hy the Corn La .vs, and 
he contrastexl the w'orking of Lord John Hussell’s plan witli 
that of Sir Robert Peel, insisting upon the great superioidty of 
the latter. As to the late drains of the currency, ho did not 
oelieve that they could have been prevented by a fixed duty ; they 
must have followed as the necessary consequence of bad harvests, 
whatever the rate of import duties had been, A uniform 
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protection could not be given to com,' as it could be to other 
articles, because at high prices of com no duty could be 
maintained ; therefore, at low prices, it was just to give a duty 
which would be an effectual protection. ‘ Between the opposite 
extremes of those who thought with the Anti-Com Law Conven- 
tion and those who thought with the Agricultural Association 
of Boston, he believed that the measure of Government was a 
fair medium ; and that it would give relief to consumers, 
steadiness to prices, an increase to foreign trade, and a general 
improvement of the condition of the country.* The debate 
which followed was characterised by vigorous speeches from Mr. 
Roebuck and Lord Palmerston. Lord John Russell’s amendment 
was negatived by a majority of 123, the numbers being — For the 
amendment, 226 ; against, 349. By way of contradiction to Sir 
Robert Peel’s statement that the country was tranquil, the 
Premier himself had the honour of being burnt in effigy during 
a lively riot at Northampton, and a similar forcible expression 
of opinion occurred in other towns. 

On the 24th, Mr. Villiers — to whose unselfish and untiring 
efforts on behalf of Free Trade too warm a tribute cannot be 
paid — brought forward a motion for the immediate repeal of 
the Corn Laws, but his resolution was lost by the enormous 
majority of 303 in a House composed of less than 600 members. 
The Commons had not yet begun to march with the people on 
this great question. On the 11th of March the Budget was 
introduced by Sir Robert Peel. There was a deficit, he said, of 
£2,750,000 ; and the utmost limit of taxation upon articles of 
consumption had been reached. He therefore proposed a tax on 
incomes, calculated to produce £3,700,000 ; the Irish equalised 
stamp and spirit duties would give £410,000 ; and an export 
duty of four shillings on coal would yield £200,000. The sur- 
plus thus obtained he should apply to a reduction of duties in a 
revised tariff. The Budget had for its chief object the taxation of 
wealth and the relief of manufactmring industry. The iucome-tax, 
calculated at 7d. per pound on incomes of £150 and upwards, was 
to be limited for three years, with a possible extension to five at 
the discretion of the House. The resolutions upon the income-tax 

* See the Annual Register for 1842, and also HansarcVs Far'hameyitarg Debater. 
As the author, in evoiy instance, quotes only from authentic reports of the 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone and other memhers of the Legfislature, he has not 
deemed it necessary to burden his pages with foot-notes giving the formal refer- 
ences to pages ancl columns. In addition to the authorities above-mentioned, he 
would also acknowledge the valuable aid he has received in regard to dates, facts, 
and in some instances public acldiesses, from Irving’s Armais of our Time^ 
Maunder’s Treasury of Iltstory (now edition, edited by the Kev. G. W. Cox), and 
the daily journals. In every important Parliamentary speech, however, he liaa 
relied ujjon Hansard* 
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were carried early in April T.vith very little opposition. Some 
days later Lord John Kussell was defeated, by a maiority of 106, 
in an attempt to overthrow the Grovernment scheme, and a hill 
founded on these fiscal propositions was subsequently passed. 

The second branch of the financial plan of the Government, 
the revised Tariff or Customs Duties scheme, was a formidable 
undertaking. Though brought into the House by the Prime 
Minister, it was understood to be almost wholly the work of his 
able lieutenant, Mr. Gladstone. Out of some 1,200 duty-paying 
articles, a total abolition, or a considerable reduction, took place 
in no fewer than 750 of such articles. Sir Robert Peel’s boast, 
that he had endeavoured to relieve manufacturing industry, was 
more than justified by this great and comprehensive measiire. 
He had acknowledged, amidst loud cheers from the Opposition, 
that all were agreed in the genoral rule that we should purchase 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest ; but he added, ‘If 
I proposed a greater change in the Corn Tjaws than tliat which I 
submit to the consideration of the House, I should only aggravate 
the distress of the country, and only increase the alarm which 
prevails among important interests.’ Mr. Hume, however, hailed 
with joy the appearance of the Premier and his colleagues as 
converis to the principles of Free Trade. ]\Ir. Gladsfono replied 
that though it was not worth wliilo now to discuss who wem the 
authors of the principles on which the Government measure was 
founded, ho must enter his protest against the statemcnit that 
the Blinistry came forward as convci-ts to princi})les which they 
had formerly opposed. The late Government hatl certainly done 
very little for the principles of commercial relavatinn. 

Again and again, during the progress of the Tariffs Bill, was 
Mr. Gladstone called upon to defend the details of the Govern- 
ment scheme. Something was said upon almost every articbj 
of consumption included in or excluded from the plan ; but it 
was admitted on all bands i,hat great fiscal rciforius had b(‘c*n con- 
ceived and executed. No measure with which JMr. Gladstone’s 
name has siiicc been connected mom fully attested his mastery 
over doUxil, his powtu- of comprelxending ilu^ commercial iutia-csts 
of the coxintry, or his capacity as a prac.t.ical statesman in 
suggesting the best means for reli<iving the manufacturing 
industries of their burdims, than tins revised Tariff scheme of 
1842. Some idea of the strain involved upon him during this 
session xnay bo gathered from the fact that Jlanmrd rt‘conls he 
rose to his feet no fewer than 129 iimtis, in connection with 
measures before the House, but chiofly toucdiiug the jxroviBions 
of the Tariff Bill. A writer, by no mc'ans favourable to the 
Tories, says of the session of 1812, * The nation saw and felt 
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that its business was understood and accomplislied, and tlie 
House of Commons was no longer like a sleeper under a night- 
mare. The long session was a busy one. The Queen wore a 
cheerful air when she thanked her Parliament for their effectual 
labours. The Opposition was such as could no longer impede the 
operations of the next session. The condition of the country was 
fearful enough ; but something was done for its future improve- 
ment, and the way was now shown to be open for further 
beneficent legislation.^ 

But the distress in the country nerved the Corn Law reformeis 
to renewed efforts. Scarcely had the session of 1843 opened, 
when Lord Howick called for a committee of the whole House 
to consider the reference in the Queen’s Speech to the long- 
continued depression of manufactuiing industry. Mr. Gladstone 
opposed the motion, delivering a long speech in rejoinder. 
Admitting the distress, he said he could assign various causes for 
it; the country was familiar with the fact, and so was the House, 
and no good could come from such a motion. The nohle lord 
proposed to renew past and present agitations with tenfold 
violence, for he had not thought fit to state the measures upon 
which he had depended for the relief of the distress of the 
countiy. The Corn Laws were at the root of the matter, and yet 
there was a difficulty felt how to unite the nohle lord and his 
friends, who were so divided in opinion as to what ought to 
follow the repeal of the Corn Laws ; and he thought it must 
have been clear that the movement in favour of the fixed duty 
could not be repeated. The question between the Government 
and the Opposition was not really so great as the latter wished 
to make out. It was simply one as to the amount of relaxation 
the country could hear in the duties. It was the intention of the 
Fii-st Lord of the Treasury to attain his object ^by increasing 
the employment of the people, hy cheapening* the prices of 
the articles of consumption, as also the materials of industry, by 
encouraging the means of exchange with foreign nations, and 
thereby encourag'ing in return an extension of the export trade ; 
but besides all this, if he understood the measure of the Govern- 
ment last year, it was proposed that the relaxation should be 
practically so limited as to cause no violent shock to existing 
interests, such as would have the tendency of displacing that 
labour which was now employed, and which, if displaced, would 
be unable to find another field.’ Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
show that the measure of the previous year had resulted in no 
great shock to any commercial industry, nor had it displaced 
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English laboxn'. He desired members to aslc themselves the 
question, Whether or not they were in a condition to repeal the 
Corn Laws "withont the displacement of a vast mass of laboui ? 
He was not prepared to abandon the principle of the Corn Law 
Avhile the principle of Protection was aiiplied to other articles of 
commerce. The speaker also dcmonsti-atcd the working of 
foreign duties in neutralising the benodt of greater cheapness of 
imported commodities as compaied wilh those jiroduced at 
home. Alluding to the American taiiif, he demanded what 
better was the British manufacturer if he escaped paying twenty 
per cent, to Jhitish agriculture, and had to pay forty per cent, 
to the American Government? Foreign countries were not 
disjiosed to be taught the tine principles of trade. The only 
(picstion, he repeated, before the House, was one of time and 
degrc(5. ‘ That \iew had been recognised in this country for the 
last twenty-live years l)y evoiy Government which had succes- 
sively held office ; there was no one who held office during that 
poiiod who had not introduced measures in the nature of relaxa- 
tion of our cominereial code. But he must, say that the Govern- 
ment to which right hon. genllemeii and noble lords cqiposite 
belonged was, of all others, most slack in introducing such 
measures unt.il the memorable year 1811.’ 

Sir Kobert Peel concluded this dcbatii wilh an cloquimt 
speech, and Lord Ilowiek’s motion was defcatcil ])y a majority 
of 115. The question of the Corn Laws, hoivover, was not 
suffered to slee'|>, for on the Kith of JMay Air. Mlliers moved for 
a committee of the whole House upon tlie suhj<‘(‘t. Air. Glad- 
stone opposed the motion in a speech devoted rather to dedails 
than gtmeral principles. His address hristicd with fuels, and 
<hc gist of his argument was lliat., in tlu; absciuas Isitli of 
experiment and of all (Ttid eircumsi ances lo jnslily it, a change 
so soon afi(U’ tlas adjustmc'nt of the law w'oidd bt* a step 
ruinous in itsidf, and a breach of contraet. The motion, 
nevertheless, was not rijeek'd by so largo a majority as in 
the previous year, the numlx'rs Inang For Air. Viliun-s's 
resolution, 125 ; aguinsi, 281. A month in, ter Lonl ,fohu Bussell 
ri!-opened the whole subject, whei-eupou Air. (}Ia<lsiono strongly 
prok'sied against, the ctnislani nnenal of uneasiiu'ss in the 
country by successive motions of this kind in Pariianuaif. It 
was unjust not k) give a fair trial to the existing law; an<l 
he believed t.hat this agriculturists in gmieral, though ilissatisfied 
with ]m'seni prices, wer(>. not dissatisfietl w'ith the law. When 
the <livision came the AlinisUn-ial majority was found to have 
again diminislied, the uumhers being- For Lord John Ensseli'a 
motion, 145 ; against, 214. Air. Gladstone spoke in the same 
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b'ession upon the subject of the Canadian Com Laws* The 
Government carried a bill embodying a series of resolutions 
by Lord Stanley, securing' a reduction of the duties on corn 
imported from Canada. A motion introduced by Sir. Hawes to 
reduce the duty on foreign sugar was opposed by Mr. Gladstone 
on the ground of its tendency to encourage the slave trade, 
and it was rejected. 

Having succeeded the Earl of Ripon as President of the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Gladstone introduced, in this same session of 
1843, a bill for the abolition of the restidctions on the 
exportation of machinery — a measure of great practical 
commercial value. The INIinister showed that the existing law 
of William the Fourth, which prohibited the export of machinery, 
was really nugatory. It was pronounced by the authorities 
of the Customs to be impracticable, and was practically evaded. 
The law had also injured our trade, and increased that of 
Belgium, The new bill, abolishing the existing law, received 
the Royal assent before the session concluded. 

Though thus engrossed with schemes of practical legislation, 
Mr. Gladstone found lime — as he has, indeed, throughout the 
whole of his long career — to interest himself in social and educa- 
tional questions. One of the most forcible of his speeches upon 
education -was delivered at the opening of the Collegiate Institution 
of Liverpool. He addressed himself first to the general topic, 
and after discussing its religious aspect, together with its nature 
and objects, he continued, We believe that if you could erect a 
system which should present to mankind all branches of knowledge 
save the one that is essential, you would only be building up a 
Tower of Babel, which, when you had completed it, would be the 
more signal in its fall, and which would bury those who had 
raised it in its ruins. We believe that if you can take a. human 
being in his youth, and if you can make him an accomplished 
man in natural philosoiihy, in mathematics, or in the knowledge 
necessary for the profession of a merchant, a lawyer, or a physician ; 
that if in any, or all, of these endowments you could form his 
mind — yes, if you could endow him with the science and power 
of a Newton, and so send him forth, — and if you had concealed 
from him, or, rather, had not given him a knowledge and love 
of the Christian faith, — he would go forth into the world, able 
indeed with reference to those purposes of science, successful 
with the accumulation of wealth for the multiplication of more, 
but poor, and miserable, and blind, and naked ’’ with reference 
to everything that constitutes the time and sovereign purposes 
of our existence — nay, worse, worse — -with respect to the 
Bovereign purpose— than if he had still remained in the ignore 
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ance ■wliicli we all commiserate, and wliicli it is the object of 
this institution to assist in removing.’ - 

In the session of 1844 Mr. Gladstone addressed the House on 
a variety of topics, including Railways, the Law of Partnership, 
the Agiicultural interest, the Abolition of the Corn Laws, the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, and the Sugar Duties. Amendments to 
the Address were moved on the subject of the Coin I.aws, and 
also with regard to the distress in the country, but both were 
negatived. But before the session was a week old, INIr. Glad- 
stone had obtained the appointment of a Select Comiuittee to 
consider the standing ordcis i elating to Railways, with a view 
to neAv prolusions in future railway bills for the improvement 
of the railway system. It was universally felt that some 
improvement in this direction was necessary, and the President 
of the Board of Trade accordingly introduced his Railway 
Bill, a measure of great and acknowledged importance, and one 
whose beneficial provisions ivere -warmly welconu'd by theirouso. 
The bill was based on the leport of the Select Committi'c which 
]Mr. Gladstone had obtained. It providi-d that after the 
expiration of fifteen years the Board of Trade shoidd be 
authorised to purchase any of the laihvays that came within its 
provisions, at twenty-five years’ jmrehase of the annual divisible 
profits, not exceeding ten per cent. ; but this option of pixrchase 
was not to extend to railwaj-s in which a reviscnl scale of tolls 
had been imposed. One of the clans<‘s n'gulattsd the conditions 
upon which third-class trains were to he estahlislunl ; and all 
future railways were to act. upon the provisions of the hill from 
the commencement of their traific. Tin* hill also providtMl that 
at least one train on every wee-k-day should start from each en<l 
of the line to cany passengers in covewed carriages for mu* p<‘nny 
per mile; that thtj speed of such trains should lud Ixi less than 
twelve miles an hour inchulhig stoppage's ; that th(‘y should stop 
to take up and set down passe'ugt'rs at every station ; that half a 
lnmdrcd-w(‘ight of luggage shoidil he allowed each ]>a.ss(‘ng<*r 
without extra charges; and that children undc'r three years of age 
should be conveyed in such trains without cliarg(*, and those 
under twelve at half pidoe. This hill, so salutary in its 
provisions for the poorer classes, met with considerable opposition 
in the outset from the various railway coiupauu'S, hut with some 
modifications it ultimately hec*ainc law. 

One other subject legislated upon tins session is worthy of 
not.icc, as showing that at this period ISIr. ({kwlstone’s mind was 
undergoing significant changtfs in the direction of religious 
toleration. The Lord Chancellor iutruduceda bill for confirming 
the |)f>s.session of religious emlowmeuts in the hands of 
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Dissenters, and arresting such litigations as had recently taken 
place in the case of the Lady Hewley Charities — originally 
given by her ladyship to Calvinistic Independents, but Tvhich 
had gradually passed to Unitarians, who were ousted from their 
benefits. The bill proposed to vest property left to Dissenting 
bodies in the hands of that religious body with whom it had 
remained for the preceding twenty years. The measure passed 
both Houses substantially in its original shape. When it was 
discussed in the Commons, Mr. Gladstone said that it was a bill 
which it was incumbent upon the House to endorse. There was 
no contrariety between his principles of religious belief and 
those on which legislation in tMs ease ought to proceed. There 
was a great question of justice, viz., whether those who were 
called Presbyterian Dissenters, and who were a century and a 
half ago universally of Trinitarian opinions, ought not to be 
protected at the present moment in the possession of the chapels 
which they held, with the appurtenances of those chapels ? On 
that question of substantial justice he pronounced the strongest 
affirmative opinion. After this speech, there were those who 
thought, and expressed their hope and belief in words, that the 
‘ champion of Free Trade ’ would ere long become the advocate 
of the most unrestricted liberty in matters of religion. Their 
hope, if sanguine as to its immediate fulfilment, was far from 
groundless. 

Scarcely had Parliament met in 1845 when it became known 
that Mr. Gladstone had resigned his post in the Ministry. In the 
course of the debate on the Address he explained his reasons for 
this step, and setr a good deal of speculation at rest by the 
announcement that his resignation was due solely to the Govern- 
ment intentions with regard to Maynooth College. The con- 
templated increase in the Maynooth endowment, and the 
establishment of non-sectarian colleges, were at variance with the 
views he had written and uttered upon the relations of the 
Church and the State. ‘ I am sensible hoAV fallible my 
judgment is,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ and how easily I might have 
erred ; but still it has been my conviction that although I was 
not to fetter my judgment as a member of Parliament by a 
reference to abstract theories, yet, on the other hand, it was 
absolutely due to the public and due to myself that I should, so 
far as in me lay, place myself in a position to form an opinion 
upon a matter of so great importance, that should not only be 
actually free from all bias or leaning with respect to any 
consideration whatsoever, but an opinion that should be unsus- 
pected. On that account, I have taken a course most painful 
to myself in respect to personal feelings, and have separated 
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myself from men with whom, and under whom, I have long acted 
in public life, and of whom I am bound to say, although I 
have now no longer the honour of serving my most giacious 
Sovereign, that I continue to regai'd them with unaltered 
sentiments both of public regard and private attachment.’ Mr. 
Gladstone added that lie was not pi'e^iared to war against the 
religioxrs measures of his friend. Sir Kobert reel. He would not 
prejudge such qxicstions, but would give to them calm and 
delibeiate consideration. A liigh tribute was paid to the rotiiing 
Minister, both by Lord John Itussell and the Premier. The 
latter avowed the highest respect and admiration for JMr. 
Gladstone’s character and abilities; ad ini nation only equalled 
by regard for his private character. He had been most 
unwilling to lose one whom ho regarded as capable of the 
highest and most eminent services. J>y an act of strict 
conscieuihnisnc'.ss, IMr. Gladstone thus severed himself from a 
Ministry in which lui had rapidly risen to jiower and influence. 
His motives were a])preciafed hy men of all parfies, and it was 
generally predicted that one so useful to the State could not 
long remain in the posliion of a private memhev. 

On the second reading of flic IMaynoolb Improvement Bill, 
tlio right hon. genllemim fully ex'iiressi'd liimself upon the 
topic tlum greatly agitating tlic public mind. In opposition 
to the feeling out of doors, and to his own deejily-clierished 
prepossessions, he announced that he was pri'pared to 
give his deliberate .support to the measure. The question was 
to a considi'rable extent new, as the grant, instead of annual, 
was to he made permanent ; and the eollege, by being uiuh'r tlie 
care of llio Government Board, was to be brought into close 
conneelion with the Goveniinent. Ih^ disclaimed, in the name 
of the law, the Oon.stitution, and the history of the country, the 
voting of a sum of money as a riwiitulion to the Homan Cat bolio 
Ghurch of Ireland. His support of thc5 measure was ba.seil on 
the feeling that whaie.vfT tondi'd to give e<'isc and comfort to the 
pi’ofessors of the Golh'ge of Maynoolh would also tend to soothe 
and soften the toneof tlu' eollegx* i(.si‘lf. ‘ He found argunu'iifs 
in favour of the measure in the great numbers and poverty of 
the Homan Gutholio people of Ireland, in the ditliculty they 
exporiencod in providing for themselve.'J the nt‘ce.ssaries of life, 
and in the still greater clitliculty which they found in providing 
for themselves pi’eachcrs of their own faith, and in procuring 
means of cducalion for them. He found additional arguments 
in the inclination to support it exhibited by all the gnuit states- 
men on both .sidt'S of the House, and in the fact, that tho.se who 
paid the taxes of a country liad a right to share in thi.' benetUs 
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of its institutions.’ The opponents of the measure said it had 
been an experiment of Mr. Pitt’s, and that it had signall}' 
failed ; but he reminded them that the view of Mr. Pitt was, 
that the Eoman Catholic clergy of Ireland should not only be 
trained in the College of Maynooth, but that they should also 
have a subsequent provision made for their support. No such 
provision had been made, and it was unjust to say Mr. Pitt’s 
scheme had failed when it had only been paitially tried. 

To show how far Mr. Grladstone’s views had undergone 
modification . in the course of seven years, we may add that in 
this speech he went on to observe how that exclusive support to 
the Established Chmrch was a doctrine that was being more and 
more abandoned day by day. Mr. Burke considered it contrary 
to wise policy to give exclusive privileges to a negative creed 
like that of Protestantism, and to deny all privileges to those 
who had a positive creed like the Homan Catholic. They could 
not plead their religious scruples as the reason for denying this 
grant to the Eoman Catholics, for they gave votes of money to 
almost every Dissenting sect. He hoped the concession now 
made — which was a great and liberal gift, because unrestricted 
and given in a spii'it of confidence — would not lead to the 
renewal of agitation in Ireland by Mr. O’Connell. It might be 
well for him to reflect that agitation was a two-edged weapon. 
‘ The number of petitions which had been laid on the table that 
evening proved that there was in this country a field open to 
agitation, opposed to that which he might get up in Ireland. 
Pie deprecated agitation on one side and on the other. Pie 
trusted that a wiser spirit would preside over the minds of both 
parties, and that a conviction would spring up in both, that it 
was a surrender which ought to be made of rival claims for the 
sake of peace. Believing the measure to be conformable to 
justice, and not finding any principle on which to resist it, he 
hoped it would pass into law, and receive, if not the sanction, at 
least the acquiescence of the people of England.’ 

This speech exercised a most favourable effect, owing to its 
candour, its breadth of view, and its evident desire for concilia- 
tion. As the Eaii of Arundel remarked. Sir Roheit Peel had 
now the support of every statesman on either side of the House 
who deserved the name. A little later in the session Govern- 
ment I’edeemed its pledge to propose a scheme for the extension 
of academical education in Ireland. Tliis measure, framed upon 
the same lines as the Maynooth Improvement Bill, was regarded 
with equal hostility by those who opposed all concessions to the 
Eoman Catholics. Sir James Graham introduced the bill, 
which was at once the subject of warm debate. Sir Robert 
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Inglis, that most immovable of Conservatives, declared that ‘ a 
more gigantic scheme of godless education had never been 
pi'oposed in any country than that which was now under con- 
sideration.’ After such a descidption of a measure vhich he 
intended to support, Mr. Grladstone could not remain silent, and 
in the discussion on the second reading, he said that though the 
measure was imperfect, the question was not whether it was a 
perfect measure, but whether it was the best which could be 
devised to meet the present state of Ireland and its exigencies. 
He thought the Roman Catholic bishops ought to be consulted 
on the adjustment of the pi'inciples and details of the measure, 
and that a direct diislomatic correspondence with the Court of 
Rozno should bo renewed. He entered his emphatic protest 
against fiir R. Inglis’s declaration that the bill was ‘a gigantic 
sclieme of godless education.’ ‘The bill contained a provision 
for religious education, so far as it Avas safe to do so ; for it 
provided rooms in each of the colleges for tlu'ological lectures, 
which Avas an explicit admission of the cfBcacy of religious 
education. Nay, more, it proA’ided facilities for the voluntaiy 
payment of professors to deliver such h'ctures. Tlu^ diffieultii's 
besetting the measuio Avould not he insupcTahle if both parties 
laid asitle their prejudices.’ The hill Avas siihsecpamtly carried 
through the House. 

Jlefovo the close of this year, Mr. CihuLstoue pubhslied a 
painplili't entitled HeAnttrl'S upon Jieceiil Coi timer c 'ml Lerflnhi- 
tion. It had been suggested by Ibe expository statement of the 
revenue from customs, and oihcr papers lately suhmitted to 
Parliament. The author dealt in se\eral aspects Avith the rec<‘nt 
reductions of customs duty — shoAving the jiroportion of the tmtire 
trade Avhich they had atteeti'd, tlu; entire amount of revenue 
surrendered, and the partieular rt'sults of tlu' n'dnetions on 
rtivenuo an<l on trade'. He also disctissed tla-ir results upon 
domestic jiroducers, and examined the, policy of th('S(' tnianeial 
measures Avith special reference to the reci'ut pro<*i‘(‘dii*gs of 
foreign Poavcws in matters of tradi'. His geiuTul eoiu-lusion Avas 
tliat English statesmen sliould use every efibrt to dishurdeu of 
all charges, so far as tlu^ law was <-oneenied, the matt'i'ials of 
industry, and tlms euahlo the workman to ap[iro!U‘h his work at 
home on better terms, as the' ItTius in Avhieh he I'litered foreign 
markets wei’o alteix'il for the worse against liim. With a fciv 
more years of expi'rimi'ntal imstniction, such as that afforded hy 
the tignres of the statement ho had given of the reluiivi' growth 
of the Rritish trade with Europe and the Avorhl, siu'h results 
could not fail to e.xerci.se a puAverful intliunieo on tlie inteHigeuec 
and the Avill of governments, and of the nations vrliom they ruled. 
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These ideas were speedily to receive a nobler and a fuller 
acceptance and expansion. On the 4th of December, 1845, the 
Times announced that Parliament would be summoned for the 
first week in January, and that the Royal Speech would recom- 
mend an immediate consideration of the Com Laws, preparatory 
to their total i-epeal. This startling' news took the other daily 
journals by surprise, and several of them gave it the most direct 
and positive contradiction. The original announcement, 
however, was speedily confirmed. The hour had come, and the 
Com Laws were doomed. Mr. Gladstone, though unable to 
mingle in the debates in Parliament during this last episode of 
a great struggle, was in thorough harmony with the policy of 
Sir Robert Peel. His investigations and financial experiments 
for some years back had been tending in this direction, though 
— with one brought up in the rigid school of Protection — a 
complete reversal of past policy, and the acceptance of an 
entirely new commercial regime, could not be the work of a 
moment. But the time came when he could no longer resist 
the arguments in favour of Free Trade, and he at once 
announced his changed convictions. As upon many other 
occasions in his history, his attitude on the question of the Com 
Laws led to the severance of long and closely-cherished political 
and personal friendships. 

Sir Robert Peel having been informed by Lord Stanley and 
the Duke of Buccleuch that they could not support a measure 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws, and being doubtful whether he 
could conduct the proposal to a successful issue, felt it his duty 
to tender his resignation to her Majesty. Lord John Russell 
was accordingly summoned to form a Ministry ; but failing in 
this, the Queen desired Sir Robeit Peel to withdraw his resigna- 
tion. That statesman resumed office, and when the list of the 
restored Peel Cabinet was made known, it was found that IMr 
Gladstone had accepted the post of Colonial Secretary, in the 
room of Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance of office in a ]\Iinistry pledged to 
the repeal of the Corn Laws led to his retirement from the 
representation of Newark. The Duke of Newcastle was an ardent 
Protectionist, and could not sanction the candidature of a 
supporter of Free Trade principles. His patronage was therefore 
of necessity withdrawn from Mr. Gladstone ; but, unless his 
action could have been endorsed by the constituency, the latter 
would naturally have felt honourable scruples in continuing to 
represent, merely under the friendship and influence of the Duke, 
a borough for which he had so long sat upon opposite principles. 

The new Minister accordingly issued his retiring address to 
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the electors of Newark, whicli is dated January 5th, 1846. Its 
chief paragraph runs thus : — ‘ By accepting the office of 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, I have cea.sGd to he your 
representative in Parliament. On several accounts I should have 
been peculiarly desirous at the present time of giving you an 
opportunity to pronounce your constitutional judgment on iny 
public conduct, by soliciting at your hands a lenewal of the 
trust \Yhich I have aheady received from you on five successive 
occasions, and held duiiiig a period of thiitecn yeai's. But as I 
have good reason to believe that a candidate recommended to 
your favour through local connections may ask your sulirages, it 
becomes my very painful duty to announce to you on that 
ground alone my retirement from a position whudi has afforded 
me so rnnch of lionour and of satisfaction.’ The light hon. 
gentleman further goes on to explain that he accepted office 
liccansc lie held tliat Mtv.as for those nho believed the 
Government was acting according to the demands of public 
duty to testify that helief, however limited their spliere might 
be, by their co-operation.’ He had noted ‘ in obedienee to the 
edear and imperious call of jmblic obligation.’ An exile from 
Newark, 3\Jr. Gladstone remained wilbout. a scat in the House 
during the ensuing session ; and to this fact is to lie attributed 
the lack of bis powerful personal advocacy of the gri'at Govern- 
ment measure of that memorable year. 

It is no secret that the most advanced statesman on the Free 
Trade question in the Peel Cabinet was hfr. Gladstone. I'lie 
policy of the Government, in regard to the great measure of 1H4G 
was largely niouldi'd by him, and his re[)resentations of the 
effects of Free Trade on the industry of the. country and the 
general well-l>eing of the pc^oplo streiigtlK'iied tho Pri'mim- in 
his resolve to swei'p away the obnoxious Corn l/uws. The 
pamphltd on recent comnuweial legislation had pn'paiH'd the 
way for tho later moin(>ni.ons ehang(\s ; and to ]\fi (ihulslone is 
due much of this credit for the spei'dy consummation of the 
I'Vce Trade polii-y of t.he Pi'cl Ministry. In the offiiual sphi're 
ho may ho regard(‘<I, pcndiaps, us the h'ailiug pioiu'cr of the 
movt'inent. 

But that t(‘rrible ealauui.y in Treland — the failun; of the potato 
crop — had furnished a final argument in the mind of Bir 
Itohert Peel for the aholition of Protection. With the. prospect 
of famine in Ireland— -and such a famine as had iuwit lu'cm 
('xperienced in that island- -the Pri'inier saw clearly that 
the time had come when corn must he admit led into the 
country free of duty, hloreover, tho Anti-Goru Law I.((‘aguo was 
becoming a powcTfnland irresistible body, while many intluentiiU 
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landlords, both, in Great Britain and Ireland, who did not belong 
to the League, were prepared to extend to Sir Robert Peel 
their hearty support. The friends of Protection, knowing that the 
personal power of the Premier was greater, perhaps, than that of 
any other Minister who has virtually governed this empire, 
opposed the repeal by every, means at their command, legitimate 
or othei'wise. Happily, their efforts were doomed to be frus- 
trated. The question whether Peel ought to have left the passing 
of the Coni Law Repeal Bill to the Liberals is out of the sphere 
of practical politics. Free Trade had by no means received 
the support of every member of the Liberal party, even up to so 
late a date as the year preceding that in which it became an 
actuality ; and Sir E. Peel was placed in a peculiarly favom-able 
position for carrying the measure. Mr. Cobden wrote at this 
juncture that the Premier had the power, and that it would be 
disastrous for the country if he hesitated. 

But this gieat Minister did not hesitate. He felt that a crisis 
had arrived, and he determined to grapple with it. His duty 
to the country at this period was higher and greater than any 
fancied loyalty to party. Accordingly, when Parliament 
assembled, he entered into a detailed explanation of the late 
Ministerial crisis, and unfolded his proposed measures. The 
failure of the potato crop, he said, had led to the dissolution of 
the late Government, and matters now could brook no further 
delay. An immediate decision required to be taken on the sub- 
ject of the Corn Laws; but while the calamity in Ireland had 
been the immediate cause of his determination, he could not 
withhold the homage due to the progress of reason and of truth, 
and frankly confessed that his opinions on the subject of Protec- 
tion had undergone a great change. The experience of the past 
three years had confirmed him in his new opinions, and he could 
not conceal the knowledge of his convictions, however mucli it 
might lay him open to the imputation of inconsistency. Though 
he had been accused of apathy and neglect, he and his colleagues 
were even then engaged in the most extensive and arduous 
inquiries into the true condition of Ireland. As these inquiries 
had proceeded, he had been driven to the conclusion that the 
protective policy was unsound, and consequently untenable. 

Mr. Gladstone had rendered conspicuous service in these 
inquiries, as well as in other investigations of a general character 
which led to the Premier’s determination. But it is instructive 
to note his rival’s attitude at this juncture. Speaking in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli said, ‘ To the opinions which I 
have expressed in this House in favour of Protection I adhere. 
They sent me to this House, and if I had relinquished them I 
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sliould have relinquished my seat also.’ It \vould be au un]>ro- 
fitahle task to unravel the many inconsistencies of Lord Beaeons- 
fleld’s career ; but with regard to this present deliverance upon 
Protection, the curious in such matters may tuin back to the 
records of 1842, when they will discover that at that time he was 
quite prepared to advocate ineasui-es of a Free Tiade chaiacter. 
But we must pass on from this important question of the Corn 
Laws, with the angTy contioversy to which it gave rise. Sir 
Robert Peel brouglit forward his measure, and, after lengthened 
debates in both Houses, it became law, and grain was admitted 
into English ports under the new tariff. 

Having cariied tlieir important Corn Law Repeal scheme, Sir 
Robert Peel and his colleagues were doomed to fall upon an 
Irish question. The very day which witnessed the passing of 
the Corn IjUw Repeal Act in the House of Lords, saw the dtdeat 
of the Ministry in the House of Commons on tlieir hill for 
the suppression of outrage in Ireland. Being in a minority of 
73, Sir Robert Peel tendered bis resignation; whereupon Lord 
John Russell was sent for, and lie succeeded iii forming a Whig 
Ministry. 

It was not until the biief session in the autumn of 1847 that 
IMi’. Gladstone again appe<ired in the House of Commons. On 
the 23rd of July the Queen had dissolved Pailiamciit in piuson. 
The sueeeeding elections turned in many notable instances upon 
ecclesiastical cpiestioiis, and more especially upon the IMaynouth 
grant. Mr. Gladstone was brought forward for ()xford 
University. Sir R. H. Inglis w'as admit tcnl to have a safe seat, so 
that the contest lay between hlr. (ila<lstone and Mr. Round. 
The latter candidate was of the ultra-lVotestant and Tory 
school. The contest ex(“it(‘d the keenest interest, ami ivas 
expected on all hands to he very close. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
address to the electors of lus Ahna J/uZe.r, confess(*d that wluai 
ho entered Parliament, and for many years after, he had strugghnl 
for the exclusive support of the national religion hy the State, 
but in vain. The time was against him. ‘ I fouml that, scarcely a 
year passed without the adoptimi of some fn'sli measure 
involving the national recognition, and the national sujiporf, of 
various forms of ndigion, and in particular that a reciait and 
fresh provision had bc'cn made for the propagation from a public 
chair of Arian or Sociiiian doctrines. The question rianaining 
for 1110 was, whether, aware of the opposition of the English 
people, I should set down as equal to nothing, in a matlt'r 
primarily connected not with our own but with tlieir prii'sthood, 
the wishes of the iieople of Inland ; and wbether I shouhl avail 
myself of tlie popular feeling in regard to the Roman Catholics 
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for the purpose of euforciug against them a ssytem "which "we 
had ceased by common consent to enforce against Arians — a 
system, above all, of which J must say that it never can be 
conformable to policy, to justice, or even to decency, when it 
has become avowedly partial and one-sided in its application.’ 
This address intensified the resolve of a section of the 
electors to defeat Mr. G-ladstone. A great portion of the pi*ess, 
however, was in his favour. Several influential journals 
were very satirical upon Mr. Bound, and eulogistic of Mr. Glad- 
stone. They praised the earnest attachment of the latter to the 
Church, and spoke of his distinguished talent and industry. He 
had relaxed the exclusiveness of his politico-ecclesiastical 
principles, and no longer called on the Legislature to ignore all 
forms of religion but those established by law, oi which were 
exactly coincident with his own belief. ‘ His election (said the 
Times), unlike that of Mr. Bound, while it sends an important 
member to the House of Commons, will certainly be creditable, 
and may be valuable to the University ; and we heartily hope 
that no negligence or hesitation among his supporters may 
impede his success.’ The election was regarded with great 
interest by those outside the pale of the Church. The nomina- 
tion took place on the 29th of July. The ceremony having been 
completed, the voting commenced in the Convocation-house, 
ivhich was densely crowded. We learn from the local journals 
that more than one gentleman was carried out in a fainting 
state, so great was the pressure. Many distinguished men (includ- 
ing his political leader) came fiom a great distance to plump 
for Mr. Gladstone. At the close of the poll, the numbers were : 
Inglis, 1700; Gladstone, .997 ; Bound, 824. To the supporters 
of hir. Gladstone and h'lr. Bound, however, must be added 154 
pairs. The total number of those polled exceeded that registered 
at any previous election. 

Probably the one feature of this general election which 
excited the widest popular comment was the return of Baron 
Bothschild for the City of London. There was nothing illegal 
in the election of a Jew, but the statutory declaration 
required of him virtually precluded him from taking his seat in 
the House of Commons. To obviate this difficulty, Lord John 
Bussell proposed, shortly after the meeting of Parliament, a 
resolution affirming the eligibility of Jews to all functions and 
offices to which Boman Catholics were admissible by law. Sir 
B. H. Inglis opposed the motion, which was supported by his 
colleague hir. Gladstone. The latter inquired whether there 
were any gTOunds for the disqualification of the Jews which 
distinguished them from any other classes in the community. 
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With regard to the staiicl now made for a ^ Chiislian Parliament, 
the pi'esent measure did not make a severance between politics 
and religion ; it only amounted to a declaration that there was 
no necessity for excluding a Jew, as such, from an assembly in 
Avhich every man felt sure that a vast and overwhelming 
majority of its meinbers would always l)e Chiistian. It was said 
that by admitting a few Jews they woiiltl mi-Chiisiiaiiise Parlia- 
ment ; that was true in word, but nrA in suKstanec. Itc had no 
doubt that the majority of the members ^vho comj^osed it wnuld 
always perform their obligations on the true faith of a Ohristian. 
It was too late to say tliat the measure was un-CIiristian, and 
that it would call down tlie vengeance of lu^avcai. When he 
()pi)0Red tlio last law for tlie removal of Jewish clisahilities, 
he foresaw tliat if we gave the Jew nnmicipal, magisteiial, and 
cxccuiivo functions, wo cmdd not refuse liim legislative func- 
tions any longer. ‘The Jew was refused emtumeo into that 
House hecausG he w'ould then he a maker of the laws ; hut who 
made the maker of the law ? The constitiu'neies ; and into 
Iht'se constituencies "we hail admitted the Jews. Now, were the 
constituencies (Hiristian constituencies? If they were, -was it 
jn-ohahle that the I’arliainent would c(‘ase to ho a tHiristian 
Parliaini'iit ? ’ INFr. (Jladstonc* admitted the force of tlie prayer in 
Archdeacon WilherForoe’s petition, that in view of this concession 
measures sliould he taken which w'ould give greater \igimr to the 
Church, and thus operate to the prevention of an organic change 
in the relations hctw'een Church and State. Concluding his 
defence of Jjord Johir Kussell’s motion, he was of opinion tiiat if 
they admitted Jews into Parliament, prejudice might he 
awakened for a whili', hut the good sense of the people would 
.soon allay it, and ineniliers would have the cvmsolation of 
knowing that in a case of difiiculty thi'y had yieldisl to a sense. 
of justice, and hy so doing had notdis|)aruge<l religion or lowered 
Christianity, hut had rati ler elevated both in all rellectiiig' and 
well-reg'ulated iniiuls. 

The logic of this spi'cch coultl not hii controveiied, though ZVIr. 
Newdegatc declared that JMr. (ihulslone would nevi*r have gained 
his election for the University of (hxiord had his sentiments on 
the Jewish cpiestion heon then known. Lord John Kusstirs 
motion was carried hy a large majoiity, wherenpou h(' amumneed 
tirsta resolution, and tlum a hill, in accordance with its terms. 

The year Ihdh was a year of agitation and revolution. 
Etiropc was in a sLaiii of pert niiint ion, and in France was 
effect t'd one of those national surprises wdiieh liave heon so 
freepumt and so prominent a feature of her ptditical history. 
The new's of tlie revolution across the Channel caused the greatest 
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excitement in England, and it Ibecame the signal for distob- 
ances in the metropolis. On the 6th. of ]\Iarch, demonstrations 
took place at Trafalgar Square and Charing Cross, but, as in the 
case of more recent CTfieutes, the mass meetings assumed more of 
a burlesque than of a serious character. In the provinces, 
however, and especially at Olasgow, the riots bore a different 
complexion. Shops were sacked, and at length the military 
were compelled to file with fatal effect upon the mob. There 
were risings of a less formidable nature at Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Newcastle, and other places. On the 13th, a 
Chartist meeting was held on Kennington Common ; but 
although this meeting had been looked forward to with gjrave 
apprehensions by all lovers of law and order, it proved by no 
means so serious an affair as had been anticipated. Great 
preparations were made in view of the demonstration, which 
foitunately passed off without loss of life. Those who were 
politically concerned in it were few in number, but, as is usual 
m such cases, the meeting had furnished a pretext for the 
assembling of a lawless mob. Special constables in great 
numbers were sworn in previous to this notorious demonstration ; 
and it is interesting to note that amongst those who hastened in 
London to enrol themselves as preservers of the public peace 
were Prince Louis Napoleon, the Duke of Norfolk, Edward 
Geoffrey Stanley (Eail of Derby^, and William Ewart Gladstone. 

Meanwhile, the Government of the country was becoming 
unpopular — not, it must fairly be said, from any gi'ave faults of 
its own, apart fiom the nature of its financial measuree. There 
was a deficiency in the national accounts of upwards of two 
millions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in introducing his 
budget, said that although they might expect an improvement 
in income and a diminution of the expenditure caused by the 
Caffie AVar, a temporary increase of taxation would be 
necessary. He therefore proposed that they should continue 
the income-tax, which would expire in the following April, for 
five years, and increase its amount from sevenpence to one 
shilling in the pound. In consequence of the distress in 
Ireland, he did not propose to extend this proposition to that 
branch of the United Kingdom. The pioperty tax he proposed 
on exactly the same principles as IMr. Pitt — ^principles upon 
which it was also imposed and defended in 1842 by Sir Robert 
Peel. The Ministerial scheme wns severely criticised, and the 
depressed state of the finances was attributed by many members 
to the operations of Free Trade. In the comse of the debate 
which followed, Sir Robert Peel recapitulated the circumstances 
under which his income-tax had originated, and said, he should 
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give his decided support to the Ministerial proposition for three 
jears. He had been alannod by the great increase of expendi- 
ture, and while assenting to this proposal, he trusted that thei-e 
would be no lelaxation in conducting the most searching 
investigations. Mr. Disraeli denied the success of Sir Eobert 
Peel’s policy, and described himself as ‘ a free-trader, but not a 
freebooter of the Manchester school.’ In a clever phrase, he 
dubbed the blue-book of the Import Duties Committee ‘ the 
gTcatest work of imagination that tlu*. nineteenth ccntuiy has 
produced.’ The Government, by acting upon it, and taking it 
for a guide, resembled, he said, a man smoking a cigar on 
a barrel of gunpowder. 

Mr. Disi'acli’s epigrammatic speech brought up jMr. Glad- 
stone. Premising that he could not hope to sustain the lively 
interest created by the remarkable speech of his predecessor — a 
display to which he felt himself entiiely unecpial — he would 
pass over the matters of a personal description touched upcm by 
Gio honourable gentleman, and confine himself to defending the 
policy which had been assailed. J>y a serit's of elahorate 
statistics, IMr. Gladstone then demonsiralcd the comphde success 
of Sir Eohert Peel’s policy. The confidence of the public would 
be much shaken on that occasion by an advt'rse votr*. In his 
concluding observations, this speaker introduced a reference to 
the unscl t lerl condit ion of afTairs upon the Gonlinent. ‘lam 
sure,’ said INlr. Gladstone, ‘ that this House of C'ommons will 
prove itself to be worthy of the Parliaments which precialed it, 
worthy of the SoVcreigTi which it has been called to advi.se, and 
worthy of the people which it has been chosen to represent, by 
sustaining this nation, and enabling it to stand firm in the 
midst of the convulsions that shake. Kuropeau society ; by 
doing all that pc'rt.dns to us for the ])urpo.se of maintaining 
social order, the stability of trad(‘, and tlie means of public 
employment; and by discharging our cous(M(>nces, on our own 
part, under the ditiicult circumstanct's of tlui eri.sis, in the 
perfect trust that if we set a good example to the nation — for 
whoso interests wo arc appointeil to consult. -- tlu'y, i<5o, will 
stand firm as they have, done in other times of almost de.speratc 
emergency ; and that through their good sense, their moderation, 
and their attachment to the institutions of the country, we 
shall SCO these institutions still exist., a blessing and a bcmelit to 
posterity, whatever alarms and whatever misfortamea may 
tmfoi'tunately Ixifall other portions of civilised Europe.’ It 
wa.s fortunate for the future intei’<'Ht of tlus country that the 
proposals of the Government were at this juncture supported by 
a gn'at inaj(*riiy of tht' Ilmuse of Commons. In a moment of 
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unreasoning panic, there was some danger of the adoption of a 
reactionary policy — a step that would have lost to the country 
those blessings which it subsequently enjoyed, as the outcome of 
Free Trade. 

Mr. Gladstone delivered during this session an important 
speech upon the Navigation Laws. On the 15th of May, Mr. 
Labouchere, President of the Board of Trade, propounded the 
JMinisterial plan for the modification of these laws. After taking 
a lengthy survey of previous legislation on the subject, he 
announced the alteration contemplated. Reserving the coasting 
trade and fisheiies of Great Britain and the colonies, it was 
proposed to strike out of the Statute Book altogether the 
present system, and ^ to throw open the whole navigation of the 
country, of every sort and description.’ The Queen, however, 
letained the right of putting such restrictions on the navigation 
of foreign countries as she might think fit, if those countries 
did not meet us on equal terms. Each colony should be allowed, 
if it were deemed advisable, to pass an Act throwing open its 
coasting trade to foreign countries. The Government contem- 
plated the formation of a new department of the Board of Trade, 
to be called the Department of the Mercantile Marine, which 
should consist of unpaid officers, and be presided over by a Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

These proposals were opposed by Lord George Bentinck, Lord 
Ingestre, and others ; and on the 29th Mr. Herries brought 
forward a resolution in favour of maintaining the fundamental 
principles of the Navigation Laws. It was during the debate 
upon this resolution that Mr. Gladstone delivered his lengthy 
speech, examining closely the operation of the existing laws, 
and showing the necessity for their repeal. A seasonable time, 
he said, had arrived for making the necessary alterations, though 
he did not think the Government proposals in every respect 
unexceptionable. It would have been better to have pro- 
ceeded by more gradual measures. With regard to the dis- 
cretionary power to be lodged in the Queen in Council, with 
a view of enforcing reciprocity, Mr. Gladstone said, ^ I confess 
it appears to me there is a great olyection to conferring such a 
power as that which is proposed to be given to the Queen in 
Council.’ On the whole, the Government would have acted 
more safely and wisely by undoing the legislation of the past in 
a gradual and piecemeal manner, than by introducing a 
measure of such a sweeping character. The policy of excluding 
Ihe coasting trade from the measure he also condemned; it would 
have been much more fiank to have offered to admit the 
Americans to our coasting trade if they would admit us to 

Tl 
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tlieirs. If England and Ameiica concm-red in setting an 
example to tlio world, he hop>ed that we should ‘ hvo to sec the 
ocean, that gieat highway of nations, as free to the ships that 
traverse its bosom as the winds that sweep it. England would 
then have achieved another triumph, and have made another 
powerful contribution to the prosperity of mankind.’ 

Although the G-overnment obtained a large niajoiity upon 
this question, so many delays occurred iii proscculing the bill 
founded on the hlinisterial proposals, that it was eventually 
po.stponcd till the following year. 

In the session of 1848, hlr. Gladstone further addressed the 
House on the proposed grant of Vancouver’s Island to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He felt justitied in saying that the 
island was a innst valuable )>osse.ssion, and a fair o]'»poitunit.y 
ought to be afforded for its free colonisation. Certainly, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company could not be expected to rear that, to tlie 
very life and suhstaiice of which it was o])])osed. There was a 
great opportunity of planting a society of hhiglisluucu winch, 
if it did not afford a pieeise copy of nur instil utioiw, might still 
pi'esont a reflex of the tjulh, intt'gaity, and indi'pcndcnce which 
constituted at that moment the honour and glory of this country. 
Mr. Gladstone also spoke several tinu's in the course of the 
debates upon the Sugar Duties Bill ; but ])(“rhai)s tlu' most note- 
worthy .spi'cch of the session was that which he deliverc'd upon 
the measure to legalise diplomatic relations with the (lourt of 
liome. 

Strong objections were made, against recognising the spiritual 
governor of Rome and of all the liumau (.htholie jiopulation of 
the world ; and it was said that the bill would neithiT eoneiliutc 
the affections of the Protestants mu* .salisly the wishes of the 
Itomau Catholics, who iuul dtniouiiced it stioiigly to the Popi*. 
oMr. Gladstone dealt with the question in a in’uail and com- 
prehensive manner. Although there wen' several n'asons, be 
urgi'd, why it was puinthl to him to .support, this hill, he fdt he 
could not oppose its principle. It was uufortuuale that they 
were culled upon to debate tho (inesliou at that moment, when, 
looking to the state of affairs in Italy, the whole ol’tlie sulji'ct- 
malter in dispute would prohahly have passed away in a short 
time. England must stand upon one. of two giouuds. If she. 
declined political conummieat ion with tlu' See of Rojui', slut hiul 
no right to complain of any steps which the Jhqie, might tuktt 
wdth rospi'ct to the administration of his own eceiesiasf ieal 
affairs ; hut an act so directly in contraveiit ion of the laws of the 
land as the partitioning of the eountiy into arehbis{>prics aiul 
bishoprics was a most unfortunate proceeding; not only l)(!CiUi.s'- 
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it was generally and justly ofifensive to the feelings of the people 
of England, and totally unneeessaiy, as he believed, for lioman 
Catholic purposes, but also because it ill assorted "witli the 
grounds on wliich the Parliament was invited by the present 
bill to establish definite relations with the See of Pome 
Although he could not decline to vote for the second reading, 
he thought the Government ought to have postponed the 
measure until the following session. For one hundred years 
after the Eeformation the Pope was actually in arms for the 
purpose of recovering by force his lost dominion in this country. 
It was only natural, therefore, that we should have prohibited 
relations with the See of Eome when it attacked the title of the 
Sovereign of these realms ; hut there was no such reason for con- 
tinuing the proliibition at the present moment. There was, 
moreover, an inevitable necessity for a hill of this kind ; for 
the enactment of the Irish Colleges Bill had rendered it 
absolutely imperative for the Government to consult with the 
Eoman Catholic authorities as to the statutes by which they 
were to be governed. It followed that if we had to communi- 
cate with the Eoman Catholic authorities, we must have to 
communicate with the Pope, for a valid obligation could not be 
made with the Court of Eome without communication with the 
Pope himself. It was perfectly right and proper that such 
communication should be direct and avowed instead of being 
clandestine. He could not look to the state of Ireland and 
recollect that there were men in that House charged with the 
maintenance of peace in Ireland and refuse to give them any 
aid not illegitimate which they might wish to make available for 
this great purpose. He would not from any fear of being 
misapprebended, and of being thought to entertain views 
regarding future schemes — which he would leave to he dealt 
with when their time of ripeness came — ^he would not, from 
any such considerations, vdthhold his support from this measure. 

Ton years before, the speech whose gist we have just given — 
or at least the exposition of the latter portion of its arguments 
— would have been an impossibility with Mr. Gladstone. But 
to close observers of the changes being gradually wrought in 
his convictions upon ecclesiastical questions, it would have added 
one more straw indicating the direction of the current. Eaiiy 
in the succeeding session another example was furnished of his 
liberalising tendencies in matters of conscience. 

Lord John Eussell having moved that the House of Commons 
resolve itself into a committee on the oaths to be taken by 
members of the two Houses of Parliament, with a view to 
further relief upon this subject, IMr. Gladstone rose and- said 
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that he sliould not shrink from stating his opinions thereon, 
lie was deliberately convinced that the civil and political claims 
of the Jew to the discharge of civil and political duties ought 
not, in justice, to he barred, and could not beneficially be 
barred because of a difference in relig'ion. But there were 
sufficient grounds for going into committee independent of this 
main purpose. Oaths, when taken by large masses of men, and 
under associations not very favourable to solemn religious 
feelings, had a tendency to degenerate into formalism. Nor 
could he say that the present oaths had iro words in them which 
could not with advantage be omitted. At the same time lie was 
glad that the noble lord had retained the words ‘ on the true 
faith of a Christian ’ in respect to all Christian mcinbeis of tliat 
House. The measure now brought forward should have ins 
support at every stage. 

In a subsc(iuont debate upoir Church rates, while opposirrg an 
abstract resolution on the subject, ho said that he felt as strongly 
as any orre the desirableness of settling this question, if they 
corrld do so. The evils attending the existing system were 
enormous, and we had certainly deviated in practice from 
the original intention of the law, whieli was not to impose 
a mere uncompensated burden rqion any man, but a burden 
for which every man b('armg it should receive a benefit; 
so that while each motulxT of flic community was bound 
to contribute his quota to the Churcli, ev<‘ry member of 
the Clrurcli was entitled to go to the cburch-wanlens and 
demand a free ])l:icc to worship his ]SIak(*r in the house 
of that hlakca-. The ease at present was, and above all in 
towns, that the cent re and Ix'st, parts of tlu^ church wt're occu- 
pied by pews exclusively for the middU; classics, while tluj labour- 
ing classcis wiTo jealously excluchal from almost ev(‘ry part of 
sigiit and ht'aring in the churches, and were treated in a 
nianner which was most paruful to rcth'ct ujton. IMatters 
being in this unsatisfactory condition, tlu*y were hound to give 
eonsiderati<nr to proposals for n'li<d'. Whiles voting against any 
and every ahstraoti resolution, ho would not op])os«i the iutrodne- 
fcion of a bill dealing with the qut'stion, but was at. any time 
prepai'cd to consider such a iru'asure, though he might not he 
able to giv(i it his approval. 

The Ministerial bill fur the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
was rc-introduced by Mr. Labouchere, During tlui dttbate on 
rhe second reading of this measure — one of t.he most important 
of the session of 1849 — Mr. Ghulstone supporte<l generally the 
Government proposals in a remarkably full and exlxaustive 
speech. He dwelt upon the beneficial (dTects Avhich had already 
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resulted from a system of lelaxation as regarded the Navigation 
Laws. So far from this relaxation being destructive to om* 
shipping, the total tonnage had been steadily increasing. After 
pointing out the compensations which the shipowner might 
fairly demand from the Legislature on being deprived of protec- 
tion, Mr. Grladstone said he had never entertained the notion 
that we should proceed in this matter by treaties of reciprocity 
with Foreign Powers. By adopting a policy of conditional 
relaxation, they would avoid the dangers besetting a system of 
reciprocity. Conditional relaxation would give to the vessels of 
such States as conferred privileges upon om' shipping correspond- 
ing advantages in our ports. He considered that this plan had 
the advantage over that proposed by the Grovernment ; it was in 
accordance with precedent and experience, was demanded by 
justice, and would be found much more easy of execution. If 
the G-overnment would not consent to legislate on the subject 
conditionally, he would advise it to do so directly, without the 
accompaniment of retaliation. This plan would do more for the 
general hberty of commerce than that which emanated from the 
Treasury Bench. He also regarded the Grovernment proposition 
upon the coasting trade as defective, and prophesied that it 
would be found ineffectual. Before we could expect to get the 
boon of the American coasting trade, we must tlu'ow our own 
coasting trade unreservedly open to that country. He was 
aware that the Colonies were supposed to want an unconditional 
lepeal of the Navigation laws ; but they did not want such 
a repeal with a reserved power of retaliation. Having once 
tasted the sweets of unrestrained commercial intercourse with 
the whole world, the Colonies would not be very ready to 
return to the system of restriction, either wholly or partially, 
should that system be reverted to by the mother-country, 
either in whole or in part, by the exercise of the power of 
retaliation. Mr. Gladstone therefore submitted to the Govern- 
ment the propriety of erasing this featm-e from its plan, if 
it was resolved to proceed upon the principle of unconditional 
legislation. Another flaw in the Government scheme was the 
contemplated removal of the inter-colonial trade and the direct 
trade between the Colonies and foreign States from bej^ond the 
jurisdiction of Parliament. Yet, notwithstanding these defects, 
the speaker could not refuse his assent to the second reading of 
the bill. Mr. Gladstone concluded by referring to the fears and 
alarms expressed by the Marquis of Granby at the consequences 
which might arise from a change in the Navigation Laws. ‘ The 
noble Maiquis,’ he observed, ‘ desired to expel the vapomrs and 
exhalations that had been raised with regard to the principle of 
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political economy, and whicli vapoiu’s and exlialations I find 
for tlio most part in tlie fears with which those changes 
are regarded. The noble Marqtus consequently hoped that 
the Trojan horse would not be allowed to come within 
the walls of Parliament. But however applicable the figure 
may be to other plans, it does not, I submit, apply to the mode 
of proceeding' I ventured to recommend to the House, because 
we follow the precedent of what Mr. Huskisson did before us. 
Therefoie, more than one moiety of the Trojan horse has 
already got within the citadel— it has been there for twenty-five 
years, and yet what has pi'oceeded from its bowels has only 
tended to aug-mont the I'alc of increase in the progi-ess of your 
shipping, 'therefore, let us not lie alarmed by vague and 
dreamy vaticinations of evil, which never had been wanting on 
any occasion, and which never will ho wanting so long as this is 
a tree State, whi'reiu every man can find full vent and scope tor 
the cxpri'Hsion not only of his principles, bnt of hi.s prejudices 
and his fears. Let us not be deterred l)y those apprehensions 
from giving a calm and serious examination to thi.s question, 
connected as it is with th(' welfare of our country. Let ns 
follow steadily the lights of expeiience, and be convinced that 
3fo ivho preserved ns daring thii past will also be suOic'ient to 
sustain ns duiiiig' all the dangers of the future.’ 

Althoxigh IMr. Labouehero stated that the Government <*()uld 
not acco 2 >t Mr. Glad.sl-ono’s leading suggestions, on tho motion 
for going into committee on the hill, the- President of the Board 
of 'J’rade announced a material alteration in the measure. 
Originally, he had jirojiosed, under cerlain modilicatiinis, to 
admit foreign nations to a share of the coasting trade. ITe 
now di.scovered that the jiroposal would involve a loss to the 
revenue. Tho Head Oommissioner of Cus(.oms had reported that 
it would ho a mutter of extreme dilliculty t.o frame any 
regulations wliich would not leave tlui I'evenue i'.xp<is(!d to tho 
groute.st danger, if they allowed vessels, intlu'r British or foreign, 
to combine tlio coasting with tlu' fim'ign voyage. Under these 
circumstances, he withdrew his proposal. IMr. Gladstone, after 
observing that he had obj<‘el<>d to this clause on the .siTond 
reading, jiroccedt'd to i-efer to tlui subject of conditional 
legislation, and sketched a plan by which it might have bcmi 
carried out. It was not now his intmition to j)ropo.se an 
amendment, but ho wislu'd that tlu* Navigation Laws could have 
been repealed in such a nuimicr as to prevent any serious shock 
to ihc great interests involved. But th(‘ Goveniiiumt and the 
party reprl^Hcnting the views of the shipownm’s alike seemed to 
prefer a deei.sive course ujion the whole question; and as his 
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intention had never been to propose any plan for the meic 
purpose of obsti'uction, he thought that it woLild not now 
conduce to the public advantage if, by submitting his plan, he 
wasted the time of the House in ffmtless discussions. As the 
issue now was between the continuance of the present law and 
its unconditional repeal, he would not be responsible for any 
course which might result in retarding the repeal of the laiv, 
preferring the plan of the Government, with all its defects, to the 
continuance of the present system. 

At a later stage of this important measure, viz., upon the 
motion that the chairman report progress, a lively episode 
ocemred in consequence of a caustic speech by Mr. Disraeli. 
Tlie honourable gentleman alluded to the ‘ great sacrifices ’ 
which had been made by Mr. Laboucliere and Mr. Gladstone. 
The former had withdrawn ten of the most important clauses 
of his bill, wbicb did not now differ from the measm'e of 
last year ; and Mr. Gladstone, imitating the President of the 
Board of Tiade, announced that he also was about to give up 
that great development of the principle qf reciprocity which the 
House had awaited with so much suspense He was reminded 
by their conduct of that celebrated day in the French Revolution 
when the nobles and tlie prelates vied with, each other in 
throwing coronets and mitres to the dust, as useless appendages. 
The day was still called ‘ the day of dupes,’ and he hoped the 
House and the country, in recalling the incidents of that evening, 
would not he reminded that they might have had some share in 
the appellation. The Bill for the repeal of the Navigation Laws 
had that evening received a paralytic stroke. There was distress 
oat of doors, and the people complained of the jirecipitate 
and ill-advised legislation of the Government, which had 
perniciously affected the 'gmat interests of the country. 
Mr. Disiaeli concluded his clever and very severe attack upon 
the conduct of the Government by affirming that they were 
not only injuring and destroying the material interests 
of the nation, but were laying the foundation of a stock 
of political discontent, which would do more than diminish 
the revenues of the kingdom and the fortunes of its subjeet.s — 
which might shake the institutions of the country to their 
centre. 

Mr. Gladstone replied to the strictures upon himself. Two 
cbaiges bad been made against him — first, that having under- 
taken to explain in committee the reasons which led him 
to prefer the mode of proceeding by conditional legislation 
to the direct legislation piojiosed by the Government, he had 
failed to fulfil that pledge? secondly, that in stating his reasons 
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for refraining from pressing Ms proposals upon the House he had 
been inconsistent. He knew that he should have been supported 
in the outset, but not with a bona fide acceptance of his 
proposition ; it was merely wished to make a tool of him against 
a plan of which in its general objects he approved, and then to 
abandon him on the third reading of the bill. For these reasons 
he would not embarrass the G-overnment. As to the charge of 
having given a pledge which he had failed to fulfil, he appealed 
to the recollections of every member whether he had not stated 
most distinctly that he would exercise his own discretion as to 
making any proposal in the committee. Though differing from the 
Government in important particulars, he was not willing to risk 
tlic rejection of their measure. JMr. Disraeli himself (continued 
the right hon. gentleman) saw that the coui'se he had pursued was 
one favourable to the objects lie had in view, or he would not have 
made that attack upon him. ‘I am perfectly satisfied to bear his sar- 
casm, good-humoured and brilliant as it is, while I can appeal to 
his judgment as to whether the step 1 have taken was unlwcoming 
in one who conscientiously differs with him on the freedom of 
trade, and has endeavoured to realise it ; because, so far from its 
being the cause of the distress of the country, it has been, under 
the mercy of God, the most signal and effectual means of miti- 
gating this distress, and accelerating the dawn of the day of 
returning prospei'ity.’ hlr. Gladstone spoke frequently in (‘om- 
mittee upon this bill, which eventually passed by a substantial 
majority. 

Another subject, and one o£ very grave importance, that canu' 
before the House in the session of 184t), arose out of the affairs 
of Canada, which, by the month of May, were in a most serious 
condition. Riots, involving the loss of cousid(Tahle]u-<qjcri.y, had 
broken out, while in iMontreal meiiaciug demonstrations against 
her Majesty’s H'prescutative had taken plaee. Lord Klgin, the 
Governor-General, had given his assent, to tlu; Rehellion Losses 
Indemnity Bill, a mciisuro whieh provided eompensation to 
parties whosi^ pro])erty had been destroyed during the ridKsllion 
in 1837-8- The Tory party in Canada had opjiosed this hill with 
might and main, hut uusuecess fully. Wh<>u Lord Elgin returiKHl 
from the Parliament House, afti'r liaving giving his a.ssent to it, 
he was stoned by the populaei‘. The? stn'cts were tilled by an 
(‘xasperated moh; the Ihirliament House was attacked and 
burned down ; and the houses of some of the hlinislers went 
sacked. Intense e.xciteineni prevaikxl in the piovince, and 
Ihigland itsedf was greatly agitated by the news of th<‘S<‘ 
disturbances. Tlu^y hocauie the suhjtict of debate in ht)th 
Houses. In tho Commons, Mr. Roebuck entreated the House 
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to beware how they intei'fered with the national and proper 
constitutional expression of their opinion by the Canadians. 
The money about to be appropriated was the money of 
Canada, and not the money of England. Mr. Gladstone, while 
agreeing that the subject was not as yet ripe for judgment, 
maintained that the House of Commons had a perfect right 
to interfere in all imperial concerns. The fact that this money 
was the money of Canada was not of itself a conclusive reason 
against interference, if upon other grounds it should seem to 
be called for. The very fact that the sanction of the Crown 
was required and given must bring the matter within the 
cogmisance and jurisdiction of that House. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply on the 
14th of June, Mr. Gladstone formally introduced the whole 
subject of the Canadian difficulties, by calling attention 
to certain parts of the Indemnity Bill. The question, he 
maintained, was of the first importance, involving the very 
principles and duties of Government, and touching the 
very foundation of all social order. Passing by the 
conduct of Lord Elgin and that of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he should confine himself strictly to imperial 
considerations. The first question they had to consider was 
whether the Indemnity Act was passed for the purpose of 
indemnifying, or was intended to embrace the indemnification of 
persons who had borne arms against the State ? Secondly, could 
it be said that such an act of legislation involved imperial 
consideration ? and thirdly, if so, was it consistent or at variance 
with the honour and dignity of the Crown? Upon the second 
and third questions, no serious doubt could be felt as to this 
being an imperial consideration, and that such a measure would 
be inconsistent with the honour of the Crown. Mr. Gladstone 
then pointed out the ambiguities in the Act, which would let in 
claims for indemnity of persons who had been guilty of high 
treason. He next showed by a series of facts and illustrations 
that the evident intention of the fi-amers of the Act was not to 
treat participation in the rebellion as a disqualification. He 
denied that the sense of the Canadian people had been 
unequivocally expressed in favom- of this Act ; but if it had been, 
he denied that this should be an ultimate criterion, or be 
regarded as conclusive upon a question involving the highest 
considerations, which appertained to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment alone. Mr. Gladstone did not ai'gue for disannulling 
the Act, but he asked from the Government an assurance 
that rebels should not be compensated under it, and 
that reasonable 'primet facie evidence should be forth- 
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coiuing, before parlies received any public money, that they 
had not taken part in the rebellion. If the Government 
did not give this assurance, he recommended that the House 
should suspend the final ratification of the Act until the 
Colonial Legislature had had an opportunity of amendinj^ it. . 

Lord John Ilussell rcjrlied, contending that Mr. Gladstone’? 
speech would tend to aggravate the dissensions in Canada, and 
to embitter the feelings of hostile parties. He avowed at once 
the intention of the Government to leave the Act in operation. 
Upon this Mr. Herries moved an addiess to her IMajesty to 
withhold her assent to the measure, hut his proposition was 
defeated by 291 votes to 150. 

The sul)joct of colonial I’ofoi'm came before the House on 
several occasion.s, directly and indiri'ctly, during tliia .se.ssion. 
An abortive motion liy JMr. Itoebuck, for leave to bring in a 
bill for the better government of our colonial jiosi-i'ssions, 
x-(icc‘ivcd INIr. Gladstone’s support.. Ihi was not inclined to 
throw all the blame upon the. Colonial hlinisier, for he bidieved 
the evil lay mneh de(‘2>er. No nu'asure could pass that session, 
hut it would he impoitant that the plan of tlui hill should go out 
in a langihle shape to the diflerent colonies, in older to enable 
them to oll’er such suggi'stioiis as Avould be of practical use 
towards maturing the solieme in a fuime session. The motion 
was negatived by IIG to 73. 15ut on the 2t;th of June the 
sxihject was re-openccl, on a nu)tion of Hir Mb IMoleswoi-th, for an 
address to the Queen, praying ‘that her Majesty will he 
graciously ])leased to issue, a eonunissiou to inquire into the 
administration of hc'r JMaJc'sty's <‘oloiiial posses-sions, with a view of 
removing the causes of colonial complaint, diniinLIiiiig the cost 
of colonial government, and giving fn-e scope to imlividnal 
enterprise in the business of colonising.’ I’lie motion was 
seconded by j\Ir. Hume, and IMr. (ihulstone siipportial it, though 
he i‘eo.oguiscd that sonu* ohji'ct imi might he taken to its tiwins. 
Lord (Jrey, notAvif hstauding his talmits and his services, had 
been led into serious (wrors, which called fir preventive measure.s. 
The time, had <‘omc whcai an attenipt .should be madii to improve 
our colonial system, and Mr. (ihulstone based his opinion not 
upon one single conskleration, but upon tbe joint result of many. 
A cominis.sion appointcii by the ICxccnlive (loviTumcnt, and 
acting in harmony with that (Joverimient, wouhl lead to many 
useful re.sulis. AftcT having touched upon various qiu'siions 
coim(‘ct(‘d with our colonial policy, the. right hon. gentleman 
concluded hy cxpre.ssing lu.s Indii'f that if they studied the 
welfaiu of the colonii'S, it would be the way to muintuiu oui 
connection with them, and tx) inuinlaiu that which was even 
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more important than the mere political connection between the 
colonies and this country — namely, the love of the colonies for 
the mother-country, and a desire to imitate the laws and 
institutions of the great country from which they had sprang. 
Sir W. Molesworth’s motion, however, was unsuccessful — a 
majority of 74 appearing against it on a division. 

When Mr. J. Stuart Wortley introduced his bill for the 
pm’pose of removing the legal restriction against marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, Mr. Gladstone strongly opposed the 
measure upon theological, social, and moral grounds. He 
begged tbe House to respect the sentiment of neaidy the entire 
country by rejecting tbe bill. To do otherwise would be to 
inflict upon the Church the misfortune of having anarchy 
introduced amongst its ministers. He hoped they would do all 
that in them lay to maintain the strictness of the obligations of 
marriage, and tbe pmity of the hallowed sphere of domestic life. 
In the end the bill was rejected. 

One of tbe chief topics discussed in tbe Pailiamentary session 
of 1850 was the great depression which still affected the 
agricultural interests of the country. Although the nation was 
tranquil, and the state of the revenue satisfactory, and although 
our foreign trade had largely increased, the farmers still macle 
loud complaiuts of their disastrous condition, which they 
attributed to Free Trade measures. The whole of the agricul- 
tural interests had, they alleged, been seriously affected. 
Consequently, on tbe 19tb of February, Mr. Disraeli moved for a 
committee of the whole House to consider such a revision of the 
Poor Laws of the United Kingdom as might mitigate the distress 
of the agricultural classes. Sir James Graham strongly opposed 
the motion ; but Mr. Gladstone supported it, and entered at 
length into tbe reasons which led him to differ from his right 
hon. friend upon the subject. If he saw in the motion then 
before tbe House a reversal of tbe policy of Free Trade, he stated 
that he should join in offering the firmest resistance to such a 
course. He did not agree with Sir J. Graham as to the effects 
of the motion upon the recent commercial policy, or upon the 
stability of the Administration. No one, by voting for tbe 
motion, ivould be committed to these views, hlr. Disraeli had 
urged that there was a considerable portion of tbe charges con- 
nected with the Poor Law which might he transferred to the 
Consolidated Fund, without detracting from the advantages of 
local management or impairing the stimulus which local man- 
agement gave to economy. Concurring with him in that opinion, 
he (Mr. Gladstone) was prepared to go into committee, and to 
consider what establishment charges, or what other charges there 
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wei'e upon the poor-rates (whether in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland), or what expenses of management there were which, 
without injury to the great principle of local control, might be 
advantageously transferred to the Consolidated Fund. The 
motion could not be construed into a I’eturn of Protec- 
tion, and in fact it had rather a tendency to weaken the 
arguments in favour of a retrograde policy, and to draw otf 
the moderate Protectionists. He would vote for this motion 
on the ground upon which his right hon. friend had declared 
ho should resist it — the ground of justice. It was impossible 
to look at the nature of the tax for the support of the poor 
without being struck by the inequality of its incidence. The 
rate was levied locally for two reasons : first, for the purposes of 
police, and secondly for the discharge of a sacred obligation 
enforced upon us by religion. The rate ought to fall upon all 
descriptions of property, taking an abstract view ; and though this 
might he impractical )ie, that objection did not lie against the 
molion before the House. With regard to tlie position of the 
landed interest, they were asking at present to be relieved from 
only a portion of the burden whicli had descended to them. 
They did inherit poor-rates with their land, but they also 
inherited witli it a protective system, which had given to fhis 
property an arlilieial value — a system which ho admitted was as 
contrary to abstract justice as the iuetpialily of the ineid(‘uee of 
live poor-rate, w'hich, on the ground of this proleclive sysifsu 
Ixiing thus contiaiy t.o abstract justice, llu^ House had elfect.ually 
(lesti'oyed. IMr. Gladstone entirely <liili‘n'd from Sir James 
Graham as to the class which would be relieved by ihe transfer 
(.>f the rate. Ho believed that the faniK'r and ila* indep(‘n<l<‘nt 
yeoman would he the person.s to benefit by ilu; cha, nge ; and evi'u 
if the landlord slunihl ultimately rt'ceivi', the (‘Utire Ixaiefif, that 
would not be a fatal objection to the motion. The condition of 
the farming class and of the agricultural labourers in a large 
portion of England, to say nothing of Ireland, was such as to 
demand the careful attention and eonsitleralion of the House. 
He trusted somelhing' to tlu* spirit of liberality and eoneiliatiou ; 
but he trusted likewise that some who might not. eonsidiu' the 
claim as exactly un<j whicli could he mafluonatieally demon- 
strated to he one of juslio<', but who regarded it as a chum 
connected with Uio gallant struggle of the hirmers and yeomen, 
and with the independent condition ot a largo ])oi’tion of the 
pea.santry of the country — he trusli'd that thci'o were many such 
who would not hesitate to give their support to a proposition, 
the r(iasonuhlone.ss of which was, to his mind, clear and satisfac- 
u>ry loth in its substance and spirit. 
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Mr. Disraeli’s motion was negatived by a narrow majority, the 
numbers being — For the resolution, 252 ; against, 273. Mr. 
Gladstone voted in the minority, and Sir Robert Peel in the 
majority. 

Another important question of this session was the proposed 
extension of the benefits of constitutional government to certain 
of the colonial dependencies. In a comprehensive speech. Lord 
.Tohn Russell unfolded the details of the Government policy on 
this subject, and introduced the Australian Colonies Government 
Bill. This measm’e was combated at every stage. In the outset, 
lefen’ing to the proposition for a single chamber, IMr. Gladstone 
said he should hereafter press upon the House the expediency of 
having a double chamber in the scheme of the Australian consti- 
tutions. "WTien the colonists knew that the Cape was to have an 
elective upper chamber they would desire one too. Accordingly, 
when Mr. Walpole moved his amendment, the object of which was 
to establish two chambers, one nominated by the Crown, the other 
elected by the colonists, Mr. Gladstone supported the separation 
into two chambers. The original clause, however, was carried by 
198 to 147. On the bringing up of the report, Sk W. Moles- 
worth moved that the bill be recommitted for the pm'pose of omit- 
ting all clauses which empowered the Colonial Office to disallow 
colonial laws, to cause colonial bills to be reserved, and to 
instruct colonial governors as to their conduct in the local 
affairs of the colonies, and for the purpose of adding clauses 
defining imperial and colonial powers. Mr. Gladstone, in 
explaining his vote in favour of this motion, said it was a most 
important and valuable object to emancipate the colonies from 
the control of the Government at home, as far as was consistent 
with imperial interests. The difficulties suggested were not a 
sufficient answer to a motion for considering whether it was not 
practicable to devise a sufficiently strict enumeration of imperial 
questions, and thereby get rid of a great portion of the 
machinery of an administrative department which had of 
necessity worked in a way to cause painful disputes. Sir W. 
Molesworth’s motion having been rejected, Mr. Gladstone then 
moved the insertion of a clause empowering the bishop, clergy, 
and laity of the Church of England in any colonial diocese to 
meet, and by mutual consent make regulations for the conduct 
of their ecclesiastical affairs, guarding the enactment with 
various provisoes. 

The proposed clause was opposed by Mr. Labouchere and 
others, and upon a division it was rejected by 187 votes 
to 102. Mr. Gladstone, notwithstanding, carried his opposi- 
tion to the Government measure to its final stage. On 
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the order for the third reading on the 1 3th of hlay, he 
moved an amendment with the object of suspending the 
passing of the hill until the colonics should have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering its provisions, in conjuncl.ion with the 
proposals varying from them which Iiad been su bmitied to the 
House. There was nothing strange, he maintained, in the 
demand for delay, and they had no proof that the wishes of the 
colonists in general were in favour of the bill. He adduced 
evidence to prove that any of its provisions were rcinignant to 
their declared ivishes. lie objected to the bill in that it pei- 
mitted, and even rcquiicd, the constant interference and review 
of the authorities at home in the local affairs of the colonies , 
that it authorised the creation, at the requisition of two colonies, 
of a General Assembly, to c.vcreise a legislative power over all : 
that it beciueatlicd, as the last act of imperial legislation for the 
colonies, a constitution which entrusted the great work of colonial 
legislation to a single chamber in each colony, and that, chamber 
composed iii part of Government nomincc.s. lie complainc'd that 
they had never given the colonists a. chance of a donlile chamber 
at all, while the very Government which had denied this chance 
to the Australian colonists had given to the <-olonisls nf the Gape 
of Good Hope a chamber of rei)rusenta(ivcs and a legislative 
council l>a.s<'d upon the. principle of election. On a division, the 
motion was lost by 22 G against 12R. Mr. (Hadstone aetial as 
tidier ill this division, his colli'ugue. being his seconder, JMr. 
Koobuck. In the minority, supporting Mr. Gladstone, were 
Mr. Disraeli, hir. J. Evelyn Denison, Mr. Sidney llerhert, 
Mr. Goulburn, Mr. II. Palmer, and Mr. Walpole. Looking back 
upon this division list, and upon i\Ir. Gladstone's co-teller and 
supporters, we are tempted to exclaim over the many Parliamen- 
tary <-hnng'es that have .since occurred — as Wycherley .said in 
contemplating the portrait of his youth ~ if ^imhUus 

ab illo! 

Twice during’ the se.-siou Mr. Glad-toiic addressed the Hniise 
on ipu'.itions connected wit h slavery. ( )n the tJlst of .May, Sir 
Edward N. Iluxton brought forward the following resolution : — 
‘ That it is unjust and inqioUtic to t'xpo.se the free-grown sugar of 
flic British Golouies and possessions abroad to uurestriefed compe- 
tition with the sugar of foreign slave-trading countries.’ The 
Ohaneellor of the Exchequer opiiosed the motion on the ground 
that it would check the growing .spirit of ('ue.rgy in the West 
Indii's, and inspire the. delusive hope of a revival of Proti'ct.ion. 
Mr. Gladstone supported the motion, but asked for only a limited 
period of Prott'ction, exceptional circumstances .seeming lo 
demand it. It, was not emancipation, ho .said, which had 
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ruiaed tlie West ladies, but tbe false policy that succeeded it ; 
for the artificial scarcity of labour in the islands Parliament was 
responsible. Sir R. Peel bad referred to the West Indies as 
being an exception from the genei'al category of Free Trade, If 
tbe evils from which the sugar-growing' colonies were suffer- 
ing could be cured by the restoration of Protection, he (Mr. 
Grladstone) would vote for it. But though they could not be, he was 
still of opinion that the scale of duties ought to be arrested in its 
descent. The negi'o population had fallen back in the social 
scale, and this question vitally affected them as well as the ill- 
used West India proprietors. He claimed for the latter a fixed 
period of Protection, which would enable them to surmount their 
present difficulties. Lord Palmerston touched upon the various 
inconsistencies of the debate, insisting (not altogether fairly) 
that Mr, Gladstone intended to vote for a resolution to pei'petuate 
Protection, a system which he condemned. Sir E. N. Buxton’s 
motion was negatived by 275 against 234. The second debate 
connected wdth slavery (which, in fact, preceded in point of time 
that on Sir E. N. Buxton’s motion) arose on a resolution proposed 
by Mr. Hutt for an address to the Crown to direct that negotia- 
tions be foithwith entered into for the purpose of releasing this 
country from all treaty engagements ivith foreign States for 
maintaining armed vessels on the coast of Africa to suppress the 
traffic in slaves. The motion was defeated by a considerable 
majority. Mr. Gladstone, in supporting it, stated that he joined 
with those who stigmatised the slave trade as a detestable traffic ; 
but as regarded the system of armed repression, it had long ago 
been pronounced futile by Sir F. Buxton ; it had also been 
condemned by Lord John Russell, and by the most responsible 
and credible witnesses. Hot only had the squadron failed to 
extinguish the trade, but it had made uo progress towards 
extinction ; and Mr. Gladstone read statements in support of 
his assertion. The success of our squadron in Africa would be 
visionary unless vre repealed tbe Sugar Duties Act, doubled 
the squadron, obtained the right of search from France and 
America, with power to punish foreign crews ; and finally Spain 
and Brazil must be forced to fulfil their treaties. But the 
object England had in view eluded hex grasp ; the slave trader 
mocked at our vigilance; and while they were in pursuit of 
that end which philanthropists held most dear, they were only 
increasing those sufferings which it was their object and desire 
to prevent. 

Upon a motion being brought forward by Mr. Heywood for an 
inquiry into the state of the English and Irish universities, the 
Government unexpectedly gave their consent to the issuing of a 
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Royal Commission for that pui'poso. In the course of the debate, 
Mr, Gladstone said that any pei’son who might be delibei'ating 
with himself whether he would devote a portion of his substance 
for prosecuting the objects of learning, civilisation, and religion, 
would be checked by the prospect that at any given time, and under 
any given circumstances, a Minister, who was the creature of a 
political majority, might institute a State inquiry into the mode 
in which the funds he might devise were administered. It was 
not wise to discourage eleemosynary establishments. Yet while 
he pleaded the cause of the English universities, he admitted 
that they had not done for leaniing all that they might have 
done; but they had, nevci theless, answered the circumstances of 
the times, and the exigencies of the country. It would be better 
for the Crown to see what could be done to improve the colleges 
under its control by administering the existing law, rather than 
to issue the proposed Commission. 

J3ut the most important debate of this session — and one in 
wbicb tbe whole foreign policy of the Government was virtually 
challenged — arose out of the affairs of Greece. The facts lay in 
a comparatively small compass. The Greek Government having 
refused to afford compensation in rosjionse to certain demands 
which the English Government had made on account of the 
claims of specified llritish subjects, Admiral Sir Win. Parker 
was directed to proceed to Athens, for the purjioso of obtaining 
satisfaction. Failing in this, the Admiral blockndt‘d tlie Piraus. 
The news of this somewhat high-handed proceeding produced 
dissatisfaction in certain quarters in England, the policy being 
condemned as unworthy of the dignity, and <liscr('(Ii(abio to the 
reputation, of a po\ver like Givat Britain. The', dehates in lK»th 
Houses initiated upon this Greek qiu'stion took a wider sco])c than 
the facts just ('numerated, and (‘ventually inebuled our relations 
with France. Tlwj stability of the Yliig adm inist ration depemh'd 
upon the results of the discussions. Jmrd Palnu'rston, whose 
policy as Fou'ign Minister was thus assailed, iK'forc the great 
(Ubate inlh(( House of Ooinmons came on, tendered an explana- 
tion of the circumstances attending the willidrawal of the Fi't*nch 
Minister from London, and rclatisd the pvucc(’<Ijngs which had 
taken place on the part of the rc'pvescntativifs of both 
Govornm('nts ; alleging also his strong di'sircs to conciliate 
the Frtinch Government, and to restiue an amicable 
understanding between the two countries. In the House, of 
fiords, upon a resolution moved by Jjord Stanley, the 
Government found thomsolves in a minority of 37. This gave 
the impending debate in the Commons additional importance, 
the fall of the hlinistry following as a natural consequence, 
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unless tlie Lower House should reverse the condemnation 
pronounced by the Upper. Mr. Roebuck — ^much to the surprise 
of many — came to the defence of the G-overnment, by proposing 
the following motion : — ‘ That the principles which have hitherto 
regmlated the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government are 
such as were required to preserve untarnished the honour and 
dignity of this country, and, in times of unexampled difSculty, 
the best calculated to maintain peace between England and the 
various nations of the world.’ The debate commenced on the 
24th of June, and extended over four nights. It was marked on 
both sides of the House by speeches of unusual oratorical 
excellence and brilliancy. Sir Robert Peel delivered a powerful 
speech against Ministers, and one memorable now, not only for 
its eloquence, but also fiom the melancholy fact that it was the 
last speech he was fated to deliver before that assembly in 
whose midst he had so long been a conspicuous figure. 
Lord Palmerston energetically defended his pohcy in a 
speech of nearly five hours’ duration. At its close he challenged 
the verdict of the House whether the principles which had 
guided the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Ministers had been 
proper and fitting, and whether, as a subject of ancient Rome 
could hold himself free from indignity by saying Civis Romanua 
sitm, a British subject in a foreign country should not be 
protected by the vigilant eye and the strong arm of the 
Government against injustice and wrong. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech in a rhetorical sense was worthy of the 
occasion, and fully entitled to rank with the remarkable orations 
of Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Cockbrnn, Mr, Cobden, 
and Mr. Disraeli. It was trenchant and exhaustive, producing 
a great effect on the House. Touching first upon the position 
of the Government, and the constitutional doctrines which they 
had laid down in regard to it, Mr. Gladstone severely condemned 
the conduct of the First Minister of the Crown in sitting down 
contentedly under the censure of the House of Lords, and in 
sheltering himself under precedents which were in reality no 
precedents at all. The champion of the Government, the hon. 
member for Sheffield, had not deemed it prudent to raise the 
same issue as that raised in the House of Lords, but had shifted 
his issue, in order to enlist in favoiu of Lord Palmerston the 
sympathies of those who believed that he studied to promote 
popular principles. There was an indication of a very great 
unwillingness to meet the discussion upon the affairs of Greece. 
With reference to this Greek question, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
repudiated precedents which involved the conduct of strong 
countries against weak ones. He then examined the cases upon 
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which the main issue depended. In that of Stellio Snmachi 
no redress had been demanded ; his wrongs, wliich, if true, 
were most serious, remained to that horn- unrequited ; if he 
was tortured, he had not even twenty pounds’ worth of 
consolation, nor had the police officers charg'ed with maltreat- 
ing him been dismissed. Then there was the case of Mr. 
hlnlay, even more imjiortant still, in which there came out 
the grand question, how the relations of British subjects, 
domiciled in foreign count.rie.s, were to be regulated. Where the 
law of the country was applicable to the case, it had been 
admitted that the tribunals must first be resoiied to. The law 
applied in this case, yet, although hlr. Finlay was bound to go 
before those trihunals to which he had always been referred by 
the (}rc‘ek Govermnenl, diplomatic measures had heen employed 
in his Ixihalf, The G-u'elc Government threw no impediment 
in the way of ai'bil ration. Baron Gros, who acted as the 
representative of France, stated most distinctly that the 
reason why the ai'bitration had made no pi’ogress wafi this: 
tliat ]\rr. Finlay, who was the complaining party, and whose 
duty it was to make his case before the arbitratons, did not 
produce the necessary documents and proofs of his claim. 
Tiu; case, of INI. Paeiiieo stood upon the same fi)oting us that 
of IVIr. Finlay ; if the Gourts w(‘re not r(‘sort(‘d to, a recourse 
to dijdomatio action was unjiist iilable. Unihr ordinary ch-enm- 
stances, the. character of INI. Baoiiic-o would not. matter one straw 
in consitUuing hi.s elaims to compensat ion ; Imt M. Ikudlico 
himself compelled tlu'. Jlumso to examine rather narrowly into 
the question of his cliaractei*. With regard to the enormous 
elaim.s on his behalf — elaims amounting to something like 
T.'lOjOOO out of a total of £"tJ2,00t) or it was a fact that 

the whole of the allegations re.si»(“etiiig these clnim.s rested 
entirely on his jausonal eredit. After a dose examination of 
the details of the claiin.s, Mr. Gladstone askt'd— Did ]\L Pacifieo 
seek ei\il redre.ss? No, he did not ev(‘u attempt it ; all such 
complaints were iH>c<'ive<l without semtiny by the British 
Minister, and reiuisnls w{*re irnuh* upon Greek property to the 
amount of £'80,000, In summing up his charges against Lord 
I’almorsfon, hlr. Gladstoiu' affirmed that instead of tnusting and 
trying the tribunals of the country, and employing diplomatic 
agtmcy simply as a supjihauentul n-.sfmrec, he had inGn-posed at 
once in the cases of Mr. Finlay an<l M. l^icifico the axiihoriiy of 
foreign power, in contravention both of the pariicTilar stipula- 
tions of tlw! treaty in force between this country and Grt'cco, 
and of the general principles of the law of nati<vn.s ; and ha<l thus 
Bet the mischievous e.xainplo of abandoning the madhods of law 
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and order, in order to repair to tliose of force. The fruit of this 
poKcy had been humiliation in regard to France, and a lesson 
received without reply fi'om the Autocrat of all the Eussias. 
Non-interference had been laid down as the basis of our conduct 
towards other nations ; but the policy of Lord Palmerston had 
been characterised by a spirit of active interference. British 
influence might, on fit occasions, he exercised with other coun- 
tries to extend institutions from which we derived so much 
benefit ; but we were not to make occasions, and become pro- 
pagandists of even sound political doctrines. No IMinister could 
really protect Englishmen, except upon principles of policy 
which universal consent had prescribed for the government of 
nations. Mr. Grladstone then replied in the following tei'ms to 
Lord Palmerston’s allusion to the Eoman citizen : — 

* Sir, great as is the influence and po\\er of Biitain, she cannot afford to follow, 
for any length of time, a self-isolating policy It would be a contraTention of the 
law of natuie and of God, if it were possible for any single nation of Christendom 
to emancipate itself from the obligations which bind all other nations, and 
to arrogate, in the face of mankind, a position of peculiar privilege. And now I 
will grapple with the noble lord on the giound which he selected for himself, in 
the most tiiumphant portion of his speech, by Ins reference to those emphatic 
words, Oivis Rornanus smru He vaunted, amidst the cheers of his supporters, that 
under his administration an Enghshman should be, throughout the world, what 
the citizen of Rome had been. What then, sir, was a Roman citizen? He was the 
member of a piivileged caste ; he belonged to a conquering race, to a nation that 
held all others bound down by the strong arm of power For him there was to 
be an exceiotional system of law ; for him principles weie to be asserted, and by 
him lights were to be enjoyed, that were denied to the rest of the world. Is such, 
then, the view of the noble lord as to the relation which is to subsist between 
England and other countries ? Does he make the claim for us that we are to be 
uplifted upon a platform high above the standing-ground of ail other nations? 
It is, indeed, too clear, not only from the expressions but from the whole tone 
of the speech of the noble viscount, that too much of this notion is lurking in his 
mind ; that he adopts, in part, that vain conception that w^e, foi sooth, have a mission 
to be the censors of vice and foUy, of abuse and imperfection, among the other 
countries of the woi Id, that we are to be the universal schoolmasters; and that 
all those who hesitate to recognise our office can be governed only by prejudice 
or personal animosity, and should have the blind war of diplomacy fortiiwith 
declared against them And certainly, if the business of a Foreign Secretary 
properly were to carry on diplomatic wars, all must admit that the noble lord 
IS a master in the discharge of his functions. What, sir, ought a Foreign Secietary 
to be ? Is he to be like some gallant knight at a tournament of old, pricking 
foith into the hsts, armed at all points, confiding in his sinews and his skill, 
challenging all comers for the sake of honour, and having no other duty than to 
lay as many as possible of his adversaries sprawling in the dust ? If such is the 
itlea of a good Foreign Secietary, I, for one, would vote to the noble lord his 
present appointment for his life. But, sir, I do not understand the duty of a 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to be of such a character. I understand it to be his 
duty to conciliate peace with dignity. I think it to be the veiy first of all his 
duties studiously to observe, and to exalt in honour among mankind, that great 
code of principles winch is termed the law of nations, which the honourable and 
learned member for Sheffield has found, indeed, to be very vague in their nature, 
and greatly dependent on the discretion of each particular countary, but in which I 
find, on the contrar^r, a great and noble monument of human wdsdom, founded on 
the combined dictates of reason and experience, a precious inheritance bequeathed 
10 us by the generations that have gone before us, and a firm foundation on which 
we must take care to build whatever it may be our part to add to their acquisi- 
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tions, if, ladocd, we wish to niaintain and to consolidate the brotlierluod of nations 
and to promote the peace and welfare of the world.’ 

Mr. Gladstone went on to contend that it was our insular temper, 
and our self-glorifying tendency, which the policy of the noble 
lord, and the doctrines of his supporters, tended so much to 
strengthen, and which had given to that policy the quarrelsome 
character that marked some of their speeches. Then came the 
peroration of his speech : — 

* Sir, I say tho policy of tho nohlo lord tends lo encoura<io and confirm in us that 
which is our besetting fault and wotiknoss, both as a nation and as individuals. 
Let an Englishman travel where ho will as a private person, ho is found in general 
to bo upright, high-minded, brave, liboial, and true, but %Mth all this, foreigners 
are too often sensible of something that galls them in his presence, and I ai)pre- 
hend it is because he hiis too great a tendency to sidf-estcem— too little disposition 
to regal'd tho feelings, tlie habits, and the ideas of otfiers. fcir, I find this charactei- 
ist-ic too plainly legible in the policy ot the noble loid. I doubt not that use will be 
made of our px*esont debate 1 0 work xipon this peculiar weakness of the English 
mind. Tho people will bo told that those who oppose the motion aro governed by 
personal motives, have no regard for public i>nnciph»s, no enlarged ideas of national 
policy. You will tako your case befoio a favourable jury, and >'OU think to gain 
your verdict ; but, sir, let tho House of Commons be warned — let it warn itself — 
against all illusions, 'rhero is in this case also a eomc^e of appeal. There is an 
a\)peal, such as the honourable and learned nuanber for iShcflield luis made, from 
the one House of Ihirhament to the other. 'I'heie is a furtln'r appeal from this 
House of Tat liament to tho people of England ; but, lastly, th(‘ro is also an appeal 
from the p(M^plo of England to tho general .sentiment of the civihseil woidd ; and I, 
lor my part, am td opinion that England will staiul shorn of a chief part of her 
glory and pride if she shall bo fouml to have separated herself, through the policy 
she pursues abroad, from the moral supports \xluch the general and hxod convic- 
tions of mankind nlford — if tho day shall come when she may (Huitinuo to exeito 
the wonder and tho foar of other natiums, but in wlmdi she .shall have no part m 
their affection and regard. 

Ah), sir, let it not bo so ; let u.s recognise, and recognise with frankness, tho equality 
of tho weak with the strong; tho prineiples of bndberhood among nations, and of 
their sacred indcpondcnco. When wo are asking for tho inaintenanco of the rights 
which belong to our fell nv-subjoets i'esident in txreece, l(‘t us do as xvo would be done 
by, and let us pay all the respeet, to a feeble State, and to the infancy of free insti- 
tutions, which we should desire and should exact from others towards theh 
inaturity and thinr strength* Let us refrain from all grat uitous and arbitrary 
meddling in the internal concerns rtf other States, oven as wo should resimt tho same 
snterferenee if dr were attempted to bo practised towards <mrs(*lves. If tho noble 
lord lias indeed lu'ted ontlatso prineiples, let tho <i(Ovt*rnnu‘nt to which ho belongs 
have your verdietdn its favour ; but if ho has departinl from them, as I c<intend, 
and as I humbly think and urge upon you tluit it has been too amply proved, tlnm 
tho House of Commons must not shrink from tho peiformiim'o of its duty under 
tvdiatever expoetations of momentary obloquy tir ri'proach, because xvo shall have 
done what is right ; wo shall enjoy the ponce of our t>wn consciences, and nHunvo, 
whether a little sooner or a little later, the approval of tho public voice for having 
i'utered our solemn proii'st, against a sy.stem of policy which wu believe, nay, wlmdi 
w 0 know, whatever may be its first n.spect , must, of net*essity, m its final results 
bn xmfavourabln oven to tho security of Urifish subjects rcsidtmi abroad, whi<‘h it 
professes so much to study— unfax^ourahlo to the dignity of the country, whl<*hthe 
mntinu (»f tlio honourablu and learned memlmr asserts it preserves —ami miually 
unfavourable to that other great and sacred object, whiidi also It suggests to our 
recollection, tho malnUmnnco of peace with the nations of tlio world/ 

TI^ a debating' seii.so, tliis sp«‘ocb was Ibc finest wbich Mr. 
Gladstone bad yet delivered in the Honao of Commons, and ite 
power was acknowledged by members on both sides of tbo House- 
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Tlie importance attached to it may be gathered from a sentence 
in the speech of Mr. (now Lord Chief Justice) Cockbum, •who on 
the following night rose to reply to it. Eeferring to Mr. 
G-ladstone, the distinguished advocate said, ‘ I suppose we are 
now to consider him as the representative of Lord Stanley in. this 
House — Grladstone vice Disraeli, am I to say, resigned or 
superseded ?’ On a division upon Mr. Roebuck’s motion, the 
Grovemment succeeded in obtaining a majority of 46, the 
numbers being — Ayes, 310 ; Noes, 264. 

A lamentable accident which occurred to Sir Robert Reel on 
the 29 th June, 1860, deprived England of one of her most 
illustrious statesmen. It appears that only a few minutes before 
this sad incident. Sir Robert had called at Buckingham Palace 
for the purpose of leaving his card upon her Mjyesty. In pro- 
ceeding up Constitution Hill he had met one of Lady Dover’s 
daughters, and exchanged salutes with her. Immediately after- 
wards his horse became slightly restive, swerved towards the 
I'ails of the Green Park, and threw Sir Robert sideways on 
his left shoulder. Assistance was speedily at hand — Dr. 
Foucart amongst others having witnessed the accident, and 
hastened to the spot. On being raised. Sir Robert groaned 
heavily, and in reply to the question whether he was much huit, 
said, ‘ Yes, very much.’ He was conveyed home, but the effect 
of meeting his family was extremely painful, and he swooned in 
the arms of Dr. Foucart. He was placed upon a sofa in the 
dining-room, and from this room he was never removed. A 
consultation was held between Sir Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Cesar 
Hawkins, Dr. Seymour, and Mr. Hodgson, but Sir Robert’s 
sufferings were so acute, that a minute examination of his 
injuries could not be made. He lingered for two or three days 
before the end came. An examination made after death 
disclosed the important fact that the fifth rib on the left side 
was fractured. This was the region where Sir Robert com- 
plained of suffering the greatest pain, and was probably the seat 
of the mortal injury — the broken rib pressing on the lung, and 
producing what is technically known as effusion and pulmonary 
engorgement.* The news of Sir Robert Peel’s death caused a 
feeling of poignant grief throughout the country. Great and 
universal were the tokens of respect paid to the memory of one 
who, whatever may have been his errors (and they were few and 
insignificant compared with his merits), had reflected undying 
lustre upon English statesmanship. 

The French Assembly gave testimony of their appreciation of 
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tlie deceased by iinanimotisly entering' an official minnte respect- 
ing bis deatbj witli a record of their sympathetic regret. In 
England, the national sorro'w found voice in the House of 
Commons. On the 3rd of July, IMr. Ilulmc alluded to the g-rcat 
loss A\diic]i the nation had sustained, and moved tiiat the House 
should at once adjourn, without transacting any fmiher business. 
In the Lords, the Duke of Wellington and Loi'd Brougliam 
referred in touching terms to the dopaitcd statesman. The 
latter, who liad frequently been in antagonism with Sir 
Bobort Peel, acknowledged cheerfully and unreservedly the 
splendid merit. s of that eminent, individual, and said, ‘At the 
last stage of lus puldic career, chequered ns it wa.s — and I told 
him in private that chequered it would bo — when he Avas diifcring 
from t.hosc with whom ho had heen so long connected, and 
from purely ]nihlic-spintcd feelings was ndojding a conrsc aaIu'c]) 
Avas so galhng and unplea.sing to them — 1 told him, I say, that 
he must turn from the storm AvithoAit to the sunshine of an 
approving conscience Avithin. Differing as aa-c may diU'er on the 
point AA’licther he Ava.s right or Avrong, disjuiting as Ave may 
dispute on the results of his policy, wc must all agree that to the 
cause Avhich ho helic'vcd to be advantageous to hi.s country lie 
firmly adhci'cd, and that in pursuing it he made saerillei's 
compared Avith Avhicli all the .saerilices e.xaefed from public men 
hy a sense of public duty, wliiidi X liaA’c ever known or I'l'ud of, 
sink into nothing.’ »Sueh Avas the hinder Avhom Mr. (Jladstone had 
faithfully folloAved for many jaiars. Ju his own tribute to his 
late chief in the Housi* of Commoiis, some of the (‘motion Avhich 
naturally arose in. his hrca.st after the loss of one so eminent 
finmd A'cnt in Avoi'ds. Supporting Mr. Hume’s motion, iVir. Glad- 
stone said : — 

* I am qiiUo «ure that ovcnMicarti Is nnirh tco full to nlltjw ai- a ]»rriod sn 
early, to enter upon a consufaration tho anunintof that calnudty with whirli 
tho mmtry has Ix’on viMlcd in his, 1 mtist cvtai itt»w say, pnnnuftmi dtaUh ; for 
though hu has died full of years and full of honours, ytd it is a death which oiu* 
human eyes will legartl as pnuuatiu'e; ht'causi* we had fondly hf‘iHHl that, in what'* 
eror posit i<tn ho was pKieed, hy the weight td hi*^ character, hy tht' spltaaltair of 
his talents, by the punty of his virtues, he wtmhi still have bc'cn spart*d to rend<*f 
to his eoimtry the most essential set vices. T will <»nly, sir, <pmte those most touch- 
ing and feeling hues which were applied by one cif the great e**! poets of this country 
to the niemory of a man great uuha'd, huh yet lua greater than HIr Hubert Peel 

Kow Lh the jEftalely eohmin broke, 

ThelMHU'cn ligtit in tiueecheU in «mokt ; 

The tvunipetN wiber %{aei^ in »tlU *, 

The wartlcr silent mi the hllh ***» 

Sir, I will add no more-"in saying this I have, perhaps^ too much It might have 
heen better had I simply t^onfined mystdf to seconding the motion* I am «uro tho 
tiibuto of respe(‘t wdneh wo now affar will he all tho inr^ro vnluahli* from the sileuca 

* SirWaltei' Seottks lines on Winiam Pitt, which will ho found In the Imruduetum 

to the First Canto of 
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^ itli v/bicli the motion is received, and 'which I well know has not a? isen from tbo 
want, but from the excess, of feeling on the part of members of this House,’ 

After the death of Sir Eobert Peel began the disintegration of 
the party distinguished by his name. Seveial of its members 
formally j oiiied the Conservative ranks ; but others, such as Sir 
James Graham, Mr. G-ladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herheit, held 
themselves aloof both from the Whigs and the Tories. They did 
not feel themselves at liberty at once to throw in their lot with 
the former, for Conservative traditions still exercised considerable 
influence over them, and they could not join the latter, as they 
were already the subjects of strong liberalising tendencies. From 
this time forward, and almost until Sir James Graham’s death, 
eleven years afterwards, Mr. Gladstone was greatly indebted to 
that statesman for his growth in the principles and the adminis- 
trative art in politics. Although by no means always a popular, 
Sir James Graham was eminently a practical statesman, skilled 
in the routine of Parliamentary life, and capable of greatly 
influencing and impressing younger politicians with strongly- 
developed business aptitudes. Indeed, the influence be wielded 
over many of his contemporaries appears to have been much 
greater than that exercised by men of more commanding talents 
in the world of statesmanship. His knowledge of Pailiamentary 
tactics made him a power ; and it was said of him that if he could 
be prevailed upon to speak in the course of a great debate, his 
speech was worth fifty votes. His Parliamentary lore was dis- 
played with such advantage in the Committee on Privilege, in 
reference to the light of the Lords to interfere on a money bill, 
that he averted a collision between the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature. He was confessedly — said an estimate formed of him 
upon his death — the best educated and most thoroughly accom- 
plished statesman of the period, though in regard to particular 
endowments he was inferior to several other distinguished men. 
No contemporary speaker was able so entirely to command the 
undivided attention of the House of Commons. He appears, 
however, to have had two serious defects — in the first place, ins 
great understanding was not balanced by an equally strong 
iudgment; and, secondly, he suffered from a moral timidity 
which paralysed him at the most anxious and critical moments. 
However great may have been the indebtedness of Mr. Gladstone 
to Sir James Graham, if the former had not been possessed of far 
wider sympathies — to say nothing of supeiior special intellectual 
qualities — than his political mentor, he could never have 
conceived and executed those important, legislative Acts by 
n hicb his name will now chiefly be remembered. 
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THE NEAPOLITAN PRItfONS. 

Afr. GIatlsU>no’s Vlbit to Kaplcs— Letters to Lord Aberdeen on theDespotism of the 
Kenpohlan Goveinnicnt — Opposition I)<‘pulies Inijirisonod — ‘The Kojg-ation of 
(UuX eieeti^d into a tSyst ein ot Government’ — Desei iptu>n of the Tu.sons — The 
Gnso of Ihieno^ — ^Mr. Gladstone’s Second TaH tor to X^oid Aberdeen — Ihs Charges 
sulKstiimtuUy correct —Tlie matter brought boforo the House of C’onunons— Lord 
rahnorston\s retdy— Chaiacter of the Answers to Mr. Gladstone’s Pamphlet — 
Otheial Kopiy of the NoapoUlan Government — Ctnnplotely inadeiiuate in its Nature 
— Kxauunatioii of tho Document — IMr. Gladstone supported in his Charges — 
ItesuUs of his Intel vent, ion — The Htriiggles for Italian Independence — Work of 
C:ivour and (Jarihaldi— Tho Movement assisted by Mi. Gladstone. 

Fimsevoral months in tlio conrsc of the winter of IKoO-ol, Mr. 
(lladstono rosidecl ai Naples, circumstanecs whicdi lla; right, hon. 
gt'.nllinnan himsidf described as ‘purely domestic’ having taken 
him thitlier. Tho re.sults of tins re.sidenoo in the Neapolitan 
capital were destined to acqiiire a, nunc than <‘V(‘n I'hiropean 
celebrity. Having- learned that a large numl)er of the 
citizc'iis of Naples, -wlio had formo<l tlie Opjijosition in the 
Oliamht'r of DepnI.ies, had been <'xiled or imprisoned by 
King Ferdinand, and that upwards of tw<>uty thousand of 
that monarch’s subjecLs (as ri,'por(t!d) had hi't-n thrown 
into prison on a charge, of political disatlection, Mr. 
tUadstone’s syinpathu-s were hnmediately <nilisted on behalf 
of the oppvessetl Neapolitans. The <pu*stion posse.ssed both 
a humanitarian and a political aspect, tlumgh in the outset it 
was upon the foruu-r ground that J\Ir. (lladstonu felt himself 
impelled to attempt the redress of evils which uero a scandal to 
the name of civilisation in Europe?. 

England and the Clont incut shortly rang with his denunciations 
of tho Neapolitan sy.stem of (lovei-muent. Having first carefully 
inepured into the, truth of the stat<?tn<mts made, only to attest 
their accuracy, Mr. Uhulstono published two h?tt(,“rs on the 
subject, addwissed to the Earl of Abevdt'en. In the first of these, 
he tliselaimed any idea of having gone to Naples ftir the purpose 
of political criticism or censorship, to hiuk for grievances in the 
administration of tho Govennnent, or to propagate ideas belong- 
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ing to another meridian. But after a residence of three or four 
months in the southern city, he had returned home with a deep 
sense of the duty upon him to make some endeavour to mitigate 
the horrors amidst which the Grovemment of Naples was carried 
on. Three reasons had chiefly led him to adopt the present 
course: ‘First, that the present practices of the Government of 
Naples, in reference to real or supposed political offenders, are an 
outrage upon religion, upon civilisation, upon humanity, and 
upon decency. Secondly, that these practices are certainly, and 
even rapidly, doing the work of Republicanism in that country 
— a political creed which has little natural or habitual 
root in the character of the people. Thirdly, that as a 
member of the Conservative party in one of the great 
family of European nations, I am compelled to remember that 
that party stands in virtual and real, though perhaps uncon- 
scious, alliance with all the established Governments of Europe 
as such ; and that, according to the measure of its influence, 
they suffer more or less of moral detriment from its reverses, and 
derive strength and encouragement from its successes.’ 

Passing over the important prefatory consideration whether 
the actual Government of the Two Sicilies was one with or 
without a title, one of law or one of force, Mr. Gladstone came 
to the real purpose of his letter. His charge against the 
Neapolitan Government was not one of mere imperfection, not 
corruption in low quarters, not occasional severity, but that oi 
incessant, systematic, deliberate violation of the law by the 
power appointed to watch over and maintain it. In this, 
perhaps the most impassioned passage of his letter, Mr. Glad- 
stone formulates his indictment : — 

*It is such Tiolation of human and written law as this, carried on for the purpose 
of violating every^ other law, unwritten and eternal, human and divine ; it is the 
wholesale persecution of virtue, when united with intelligence, operatang upon 
sucli a scale that entire classes may with truth be said to be its object, so that the 
Government is in bitter and cruel, as well as utterly illegal, hostility to whatever 
m the nation leally lives and moves, and forms the main spring of practical pro- 
giess and improvement; it is the awful profanation of public religion, by its 
notorious alliance in the governing powers with the violation of every moral rule 
under the stimulants of fear and vengeance ; it is the perfect prostitution of the 
judicial office which has made it, under veils only too threadbare and transparent, 
the degraded recipient of the vilest and clumsiest forgeries, got up wilfully and 
deliberately, by the immediate advisers of the Crown, for the purpose of destroying 
the peace, the freedom, aye, and even, if not by capital sentences, the life of men 
amongst the most virtuous, upright, intelligent, distinguished, and refined of the 
whole community ; it is the savage and cowardly system of moral as well as in a 
lower degree of physical torture, through which the sentences obtained from the 
debased courts of justice are carried into effect. 

The effect of all this is a total inversion of all the moral and social ideas. Law, 
instead of being respected, is odious. Force, and not affection, is the foundation of 
government. There is no association, but a violent antagonism, between the idea 
of freedom and that of prder. The governing power, which teaches of itself that 
it Is the image of Goa upon earth, is clothed in the view of the overwhelming 
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majority of the thinking x^nblic with all the vices for its attributes. I have seen 
and heard the strong and too true expicssion used, “ This is the negation of God 
erected into a system" of Government.” ’ * 

There was a general belief that the political prisoners in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies numbered between fifteen or twenty 
and thirty thousand ; but as the Government withheld all means 
of information the exact liumhers could not bo given. From 
inquiries made Mr. Gladstone believed that twenty thousand Avas 
not an unreasonable estimate. In Naples alone there were some 
hundreds under indictment, cajpitally. He had bt'cn inclined to 
regard as monstrous and incredible a statement that nearly all 
those who formed the Opposition in the Chamber of Deputies under 
the Constitution were in prison or exile; but lie was confionted 
Avith a list in detail which too fully ])ioAfcd the truth of the asser- 
tion. Out of 140 de 2 )nties — this being the average of those Avho 
came to Naples to exercise the functions of the Chamber — IC had 
been cither arrested or had gone into exile. So that the Govern- 
ment of Naples had ‘ consummated its audacity by putting into 
piison, or driving into banislunent undergone for the sake of 
escaping prison, an actual niajorily of the representatives of 
the people.’ 

So much for the nAunhers of those incarcerated, llut the 
mode of proceilure, also, Avas arlairary in the extumie. The laAV 
of Naples nquirc'd that personal liberty should be inviolable, 
e^xcept irndcr a Avarraut from a coxu't of justice. Yet in utter 
defiance of this laAv the Government Avatched the people, paid 
domiciliary visits, ransacked housies, seized ]}apers and effects, 
and tore up floors at pleasunj under pretence of seaiching for 
arms, imprisoned men by the scoia*, by the Immlretl, by the 
thousand, AA'ithoAit any warrant Avhatevt'r, sometimes Avithout even 
any Avritten aAithority at all, or anytluAig heyemd the Avord of a 
policeman, constantly Avithout any slafenumt Avhatever of the 
natun; of the olfenoe. tUiarg-es Avert' fabricated to get rid of 
incoiiA’cnient persons. Ih'rjury and forgery Aveiu resorti'd to ir 
order to establish charges, and the Avluvle mode of conducting 
trials Avas a burlesque of justice. Doscrihing the dungeons, Mr. 
tiladstouo says, ‘The prisons of Naples, as is Avell 3<nown, arc 
another name for the exin'uic of tilth anti horror. I have XTally 
seen .something of them, Init not the worst. This 1 have st'en, 
3 uy Lord : the official doctors not going to the sick prisoixens, but 
thtt sick prisoners, men almost with death on their face.s, ttdhng 
uji-stairs to them at that chaniel-houso (»f the Vicaria, Itocauso 
tilt! lowt'r regions of such a palaces of dsirkuess are too foul 
and loatlisome to allow it to Ixs expeeftnl tluit pitifessional 

* ‘E Ut neijaiiant di Eh trttta a s.'stema tU i/oienU'd 
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men should consent to earn bread by entering them.’ The diet 
was abominable, and the filth of the prisons unendurable. After 
narrating the hardships of one Pironte, formerly a judge, and of 
the Baron Porcari, Mr. Gladstone deals with the case of the distin- 
guished patriot. Carlo Poerio. He was a refined and accomplished 
gentleman, a copious and elegant speaker, a respected and blame- 
less character, yet he had been arrested and condemned for 
treason. After a pretty full examination of his case, the writer said, 
‘ The condemnation of such a man for treason is a proceeding 
just as conformable to the laws of truth, justice, decency, and 
fair play, and to the common sense of the community — in fact, 
just as great and gross an outrage on them all — as would 
be a like condemnation in this country of any of our best- 
known public men — Lord John Bussell, or Lord Lansdowne, 
or Sir James Graham, or yourself.’ There was no name 
dearer to the English nation than was that of Poerio to his 
Neapolitan fellow-countrymen. The case of Settembrini was 
also a mournful and remarkable one. The capital sentence 
passed upon him was not executed, but he w^as reserved for 
a fate much harder — double irons for life on a remote sea- 
girt rock, and it was feared that he was directly subjected to 
physical torture. The mode specified was that of thrusting sharp 
instruments under the finger nails. LIr. Gladstone narrates in 
detail the iniquitous proceedings in connection with Poerio, who 
had been tried and condemned on the sole acusation of a 
worthless character named Jeivolino. Yet Poerio would have 
been acquitted by a division of four to four of his judges, had not 
Navarro (who sat as a judge while directly concerned in the 
charge against the piisoner), by the distinct use of intimidation, 
procured the number necessary for a sentence. A statement is 
furnished, on the authority of an eye-witness, as to the inhu- 
manity with which invalid prisoners were treated by the Grand 
Criminal Court at Naples ; and Mr.- Gladstone also minutely 
describes the manner of the imprisonment of Poerio and sixteen 
of his co-accused. Each prisoner bore a weight of chain amount- 
ing to thirty-two pounds, and for no purpose whatever were 
these chains undone. All the prisoners were confined night and 
day in a small room, which may be described as amongst the 
closest of dungeons. But Poerio was condemned after this to even 
a still lower depth of calamity. ‘ Never before have I conversed,’ 
says Mr. Gladstone, speaking of Poerio, ‘ and never probably 
shall I converse again, with a cultivated and accomplished gentle- 
man, of whose innocence, obedience to law, and love of his 
country, I was as firmly and as rationally assured as of your 
lordship’s or that of any other man of the very highest charaetei , 
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whilst he stood before me amidst surrounding felons, and clad in 
the vile uniform of guilt and shame. But he is now gone where 
he will scarcely have the opportunity even of such conversation. 
I cannot honestly suppress my conviction that the object in the 
case of Poerio, as a man of mental power sufficient to be feared, 
is to obtain the scaffold’s aim by means more cruel than the 
scaffold, and without the outcry which the scaffold would 
create.’ Mr. Giladstone concluded his loiter by saying that it 
was time either the veil shoxxld be lifted from scenes litter for 
hell than for earth, or that some considerable mitigation should 
be voluntarily adopted. 

The second letter to Lord Aberdeen was the sequed to the first. 
In it the writer said he had been anxious, in the first in.stance, 
that all that was possible in the way of private representation and 
remonstrance should be attempted ; arid he di(l not regret the 
course he had taken, though it entailed seriorrs delay. s. hleeting 
Ihe natiu'al impriry why he should simply appear in his personal 
capacity throug’h the press, in.stead of invit iug to thi.s grave and 
painfid question the attention of that nou.se of Paiiiuurerrt to 
which ho belonged, Mr. Gladstone said that he had advisedly 
abstained from mixing up his slati'inenls %vith any British 
agencies or inliuences which %Yerc official, diplomatic, or political. 
The claims and intercssts which lui had in view were eit her wholly 
mill and valuele.ss, or they were hroad as the exten.sion ot the 
human race, and long-lived as its duration. As to Ids general 
charges he had nothing to retract. Ho stood upon the conviction 
that his rcpresmitivtions had not been too highly charged and 
that the most disgraceful circrrmstances were those which, re.sted 
upon public not.oricdy, or upon hi.s own per.sonal knowlcnlgc. It 
was alleged that lie had gix'utly ovustated the numb<T of 
pnsou(‘rs ; and though his own ealeulaticm was founded on reason- 
able opinion, he would giv<j the Neapolitan (iovernuK'nt the full 
benefit of the contradiction. The number of political prisoners, 
in iiself, was a se<*,ondary featurti of the ea.se ; if they were fairly 
and legally arrested, fairly and h^gnlly treatinl befort' trial --fairly 
and k'gally tried, that was tlu^ main mutter. He was aware that, 
for the honour of human natun*, statenunits such as he had 
made should in the first iii.stancc he receiv(‘d with inerednlity. 
Men ought to be slow to belkwe that such thing.H could happeai, 
and happen in a Ohristian country, the seat of alnuwt the oldest 
Kuropean civilisation. But though thus disposed in the <nitH<'t, 
he hoped they rvould not htir their niind.s to the entrance of the 
light, however painful were the objects it might disclose. The 
gencnil probability of his statements could not, unfortunately, 
be gainsaid. Having established this, he proceeds to set forth 
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certain material points connected -with, the political position of 
the Crovemment of Naples. He examines the articles of the 
Neapolitan Constitution, and contrasts them with the actual 
government of the country, in contradiction and defiance, 
at every point, of its indisputable and fundamental laiv. 
He also shows, from a catechism in vogue, the debased 
ideas concerning moral, political, and religious questions taught 
to the youths of Naples. He concludes, however, by exempting 
— ^regarding them as a body — the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church from implication in the proceedings of the 
G overnment. 

As a natural consequence, these letters excited great 
indignation in tips country, the proceedings of the Neapo- 
litan Grovernment being utterly repugnant and abhorrent 
to the feelings of every true Englishman. Before the House 
of Commons was prorogued, attention was drawn to Mr. 
G-ladstone’s statements. Sir He Lacy Evans put the following 
question to the Foreign Secretary: — ‘From a publication 
entitled to the highest consideration, it appears that there 
are at present above 20,000 persons confined in the prisons 
of Naples for alleged political offences ; that these prisoners 
have, with extremely few exceptions, been thus immured 
in violation of the existing laws of the country, and without 
the slightest legal trial or public inquiry into their respec- 
tive cases ; that they include a late Prime Minister and 
a majority of the late Neapolitan Parliament, as well as 
a large proportion of the most respectable and intelligent 
classes of society ; that these prisoners are chained two and 
two together ; that these chains are never undone, day or 
night, for any purpose whatever, and that they are suffering 
refinements of cruelty and barbarity unknown in any other 
civilised country. It is, consequently, asked if the British 
Minister at the Court of Naples has been instructed to employ 
his good offices in the cause of humanity, for the diminu- 
tion of these lamentable severities, and with what result ? ’ 
Lord Palmerston replied that her Majesty’s Government had 
received with pain a confirmation of the impressions which 
had been created by various accoimts they had received from 
other quarters, of the very unfortunate calamitous condition 
of the kingdom of Naples. The British Government, however, 
had not deemed it a part of their duty to make any formal 
representations to the Government of Naples on a matter that 
related entirely to the internal affairs of that country. ‘ At the 
same time,’ his lordship continued, ‘ Mr. Gladstone — ^whom I 
may freely name, though not in his capacity of a member of 
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Parliauieut — lias clone Iiiniself, I think, very great honoui 
hy the course ho pursued at Naples, and by the course he 
has followed since ; for I think that -when you see an 
English gentleman, who goes to pass a winter at Naples, instead 
of confining himself to those amusements that abound in that 
city, instead of diving into volcanoes and cxploiing excavated 
cities — when we see him going to courts of justice, visiting 
prisons, descending into dungeons, and examining gTcat numbers 
of the cases of unfoitunaic victims of illegality and injustice 
with a view afterwards to enlist public opinion in the endeavour 
to remedy those abuses — I think that is a course that 
does honour to the person who pursues it ; and concurring 
in feeling with him that the influence of public opinion in 
Europe might liave some useful effect in setting such 
matters right, I thought it my duty to send copies of his 
pani])hlc!t to our Ministers at the various Courts of Eurojie, 
tlii'i'cting them to give to each Government copies of the 
l>am])hlot, in the hope that, by aflording tbem an o])port unity 
of reading it, they might be led to use their influence in 
promoting wdiat is the oliject of my hon. anil gallant friend — a 
remedy for the ('vils to whieh he has referred.’ I'his announct'- 
moiit hy the Foreign Secretary vas warmly cheen-d hy the 
House, A few days afterwards Loi’d Palmerston was rc'fpiesied 
by Prince Castdcicala to forward the reply of the Nt^apolifan 
Government to the diflereut Euro])can. tlourts to wliich ]\Ir. 
Gladstone’s pamphh^t had been sent. His hn-dship, with his 
wonted courage and independent .spirit, repliisl that, he ‘must 
decline being acct'ssory to th(* cli-culatinu of a pamphlet which, 
in my opinion, does no credit to its writer, or the (Jovormueiit 
wliieii he deA'iuls, or to the iioHtical party of which he profe.ss«‘s 
to he the champion.’ He, also informed the Princ*' that infor- 
mation received from otlun* sourci^s led him to the conclusion 
that Mr. Gladstone had by no nu'aus overstated the various iwils 
which he had dc.soribed ; and he (Lord Pulnu-rstoa) ri'gref led that 
the Nea])olitau Govi'vumeut had not siit to work (‘uniestly and 
effectually to correct the mauifoUl and grave abusi*s which 
ch-arly existed. 

The replies to Air. Gladstone’s pamphlet, were both vinihuit 
and numerous. Tluy appi'ured in Loudon, Puri.s, Turin, and 
Naples. AL Jules Gondon, editor of the took up the 

cause of the Government which Air. Gladstone liad sucessfully 
assaihid ; hut the value of his x'eply may Ik* gauged from the con- 
cluding sent euc<! of his work, in which ho tleseribes the felovereign 
of Naj>Ie.s as follows: — ‘ Owi, ye m'Hwls ranfermB dana lea 
limitea dc la v6rit6 la phis 7'i^oure%i8<s, en appdant Fe^'dimind 
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IL le jplu8 digne et le meilleur des Hois T* M. Grondoii wrote 
from the standpoint of a bigoted son of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and his work evidently proves him to have been much 
more concerned that the virtues of that ‘ most religious monarch ’ 
King Ferdinand should have been called into question, than he 
was over the sufferings of thousands of men who had been 
unjustly convicted, and condemned to languish in the prisons of 
Naples. Another French critic, M. Alphonse Balleydier, also 
replied to Mr. Glladstone, but in a similar strain- In high- 
sounding periods (which did nothing to remove the impi'essions 
that Mr. Grladstone’s revelations had created) he attacked both 
the writer of the pamphlet and Lord Palmerston with extra- 
ordinary bitterness and disingenuousness. He attributed much 
of what had been said against King Ferdinand to the spite of 
the democrats, who had never forgiven him for having dared to 
dispute his crown with them, and to vanquish them. He denied 
the right of Lord Palmerston to constitute himself a judge of 
the Neapolitan Government, and demanded, ‘ Mais quHmporte 
la vSriU d Lord Palmerston, qu'im'porte I’exactitude des 
fails d celui doni la conduite politique se rhgle sur le 
mensonge ? ’ f These answers were, in truth, no answers at all, 
but pamphlets written from the controversial point of view, 
because something was necessary to be said by way of defence. 
And the professed corrections they made of Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement did not touch the real basis of the question. The 
writer announced in his second letter that to such contradictions 
of his allegations as were not subject to be verified, cross- 
examined, or exposed, he should decline to attend. One answer 
was put forward, however, which demanded some attention, viz., 
the official reply of the Neapolitan Government.! 

To this, accordingly, Mr. Gladstone addressed himself, in a 
pamphlet published in the following year, 1852. He hastened 
to place the reply point by point in the scales along with his own 
accusations. The reply was in reality a tacit admission of the 
accuracy of nine-tenth parts of the statements in the letters to 
Lord Aberdeen. Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to enumerate the 
few retractations which he had to make, and which were five in 
number. He had been in error as to the prisoner Settembrini 
having been tortured, and also as to his having been condemned 

* Xa TeiTeur d^ns l& Hoyaume de JVaples Xcitre ciu Hzght Honorable JE* Glud- 
sione, menihre du JParlement JSritannKjue, en I'djponse a ses deuos Retires d lord Merdeen* 
Par Jules Gordon. Pans, 

t Xa VenU sur les Affaires d& Uaffles : liefutation des Xettres de M Gladstone* 
Par Alphonse Pallei/dter. Paris, 

I Passegna degh JSrrori e delle Pallacie ptibhcate dal Siq, Gladstone, in due sue 
Xettere indiriUe al Vo7ite Aberdeen* dSTapoli^ Stamperia del FihrenOf 1851* 
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to dovible irons for life ; the statement that six judges had been 
dismissed at Eeggio upon presuming to acquit a batch of political 
prisoners required modifying to three ; seventeen invalids had not 
been massacred in the prison of Prccida during a revolt, as stated ; 
and certain prisoners alleged to have been still incarcerated after 
acquittal had been released after the lapse of two days. These 
were the only modifications he had to make in his previous 
statements. Not one amongst the whole list of his accusations 
rested on hearsay, and he now proceeded to demonstrate how 
small and insignificant a fraction of error had made its %vay into 
his letters. He feailessly asserted that corporal agony -was 
inflicted, and that without judicial authority, by the Neapolitan 
police in the prisons. Settc'inbrini, a political prisonei-, was 
confined in a small room with dglit other prisoners. One of 
the latter boasted of }la^'ing mnrehn-ed, at ilifferent times, thirty- 
five persons. Several of these exploits ho had committed upon 
his prison com])anions, and the murders in this Erga stole had 
(“xceoded fifty in a single year. All hough in the massacre at 
Procida invalids w'cre not slain, y»‘t prisoners who took refuge 
and hid under beds were draggcil forth and sliot in cold blood by 
the gandarmi after order had been restored. The work of 
slaughter was twice re.uewed, and two oflicers receivi'cl promotion 
or honours for that abominable enormity. 

Dealing with the points in which the Neapolitan GovermiKiiit 
had controvertoil the substance of his inculjiatory statements, Mr. 
({ladslono found no cause to recede from, but rather to heighten 
those statenu'uls. After examining thoroughly various jioints of 
detail, he defended at length his statenuhit as to the enormous 
number of the prisomms. One sample of th(‘ blunders ma<lc by 
his critics may be given. ]\L Gomlou had puhlislusl a romantic 
account of Ikxirio’s career, his connection with Mazzini at Paris, 
liis contributions to the Uiui'hnfi Italia, &c., ■wlnu'eas Poerio never 
know Mazzini, never was at Paris, lu'ver wrote a line in the 
Glovim Italia. All the replies had faihsl to prove him wrong- 
in any of his sub-stantial ehargt's. * 'fhe arrow lias .shot ileiq) into 
the mark,’ observed hlr. Gladsfone,‘ and cannot he disloilgml. Put 
I have sought, in oncis more ('iiiering the liidd, not only to sum 
up the state of the. facts in the manner m^arest to exactitude, hut 
likewise to close the case as I bi*gaii it, presenting it from first to 
last in the light of a matter which is not primarily, or mainly, 
political, which is betUT ktqifc apart from Parliameutury 
discussion, tvhich has no conu<‘clion whatov<‘r with any peculiar 
idea or separate object or interi'st of Elngland, but whicli 
appertains to the sphere of humanity at large, and well deservi'.s 
the con.siiJeration of every man who finds a concern for the 
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rell-being of bis race, in its bearings on tbat well-being; on the 
slementary demands of individual domestic happiness ; on the 
permanent maintenance of public order ; on the stability ol 
thrones ; on the solution of that great px-oblem which, day and 
night in its innumerable forms, must haunt the reflections of 
every statesman both here and elsewhere, how to harmonise the 
old with the new conditions of society, and to mitigate the 
increasing stress of time and change upon what remains of this 
ancient and venerable fabric of the traditional civilisation of 
Europe.’ Although the question had been asked whether a 
Grovernmeut ‘ could be induced to change its policy because 
some individual or other had by lying accusations held it up 
to the hatred of mankind,’ yet he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that upon the challenge of a mere individual, the 
Grovernmeut of Naples had been compelled to plead before 
the tribunal of general opinion, and to admit the jurisdic- 
tion . of that tribunal. It was to public sentiment that 
the Neapolitan Grovernment was paying deference when it 
resolved on the manly couise of an official reply ; and he hoped 
that further deference would ba paid to that public sentiment 
in the complete reform of its departments and the v/hole future 
management of its affairs. After a consideration of the political 
position of the throne of the Two Sicilies in connection with its 
dominions on the mainland, Mr. Grladstone thus concluded his 
examination of the official reply of the Neapolitan Grovem- 
ment : — ‘ I express the hope that it may not become a hard 
necessity to keep this controversy alive until it reaches its 
one possible issue, which no power of man can permanently 
intercept ; I express the hope that while there is time, 
while there is quiet, while dignity may yet be saved in showing 
mercy, and in the Iclessed work of restoring Justice to her seat, 
the Grovernment of Naples may set its hand in earnest 
to the work of real and searching, however quiet and unosten- 
tatious, reform ; that it may not become unavoidable to reite- 
late these appeals from the hand of power to the one common 
heart of mankind ; to produce those painful documents, 
those harrowing descriptions, which might be supplied in 
rank abundance, of which I have scarcely given the faintest 
idea or sketch, and which, if they were laid from time to time 
before the world, would bear down like a deluge every effort at 
apology or palliation, and would cause all that has recently been 
made known to be forgotten and eclipsed in deeper horrors yet ; 
lest this strength of offended and indignant humanity should rise 
up as a giant refreshed with wine, and, while sweeping away 
+hese abominations from the eye of Heaven, should sweep away 
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along with them things piu*e and honest, ancient, venerable, 
salutary to maiikind, crowned with the glories of the past, and 
still capable of beaiing' future fruit.’ 

Mr. Gladstone was not left singde-hauded in the defence of his 
original lette 5 ^o Loi’d Aberdeen. There was published anony- 
mously A Defied liJxiwsxcre of Iho Apolorj]/ put forth hy the 
Udeapolitati' GoveriimeiU — a remaikably able and conclusive 
paxn]dilet.* Mr, Gladstone Iiimsclf acknowledged the carefulness 
and knowledge with which this reply was wiitten. Thes author 
examined the official answer point by xxoint, shnuing- its utter 
inadequacy to meet IMi’. Gladstone’s charges. lie thanked the 
authors, prompters, and distiibutors of the Governim'nt defence, 
the more so because of t.lndr iinpnuk'nt stc]) in answ('ring' at all. 
Then-o was ‘ no hlachiavcd in the N('apolitan Gabin<>t,’ or he 
would hav<‘ a(l\ ised them with cutting' irony, ‘ Let others write, 
but do you answer notbing. He content v ilh liaving beaten 
down by armed violence tlic lib('riics ;^ou guaranteed by oaths. 
He content with the fact of oppression npholding' the fact of 
perjury. He wise and he silent.’ 

Although Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlets sirnek a powerful yet 
iudu'cet blow at Neapolitan despotism, and thus contributed 
towards the great, movement for a regenerated and a united 
Italy, his origiiud objects wtm' not immediately gained. 
If i'’nuice and ICngluiul had unitedly brouglit strong pressxmi to 
hoar upon the. Government of Naples, substantial redress might 
possibly have been obtained; but such joint, action was not at 
once forthcoming. In a note aj»pended to the fourttHudh edi- 
tion of his letters, Mr. Gladstoiu' stated that, by a royal decree of 
the 27th of December, ninety-one political prisoiu'vs t herein 

uaintsl IukI their luini.shmeut commuted into perpetual exile 
from the kingdom of the Two ►Siidlies ; but a Ministerial order of 
January the titli, IBfd), directed that, they should be conveyed to 
America. Gut of tlusse ninety-one. prisoners no fewer than 
fourteen hud died long before in dungeons ; such a.s Kmilio iVIaxza, 
wlio died in IBdl ; Jmigi Lamsa and Father Girolamo da (\ir- 
dinale, a Gapucin, who died iu iHo I : Giuseppe Dardano, who died 
in 1855; and others. Hixty-.si.x i-mbarked on the Itith of 
.fanuary, and wiu'e taken to Cadiz, wluu'e tlu‘y were shipped on 
board an Amei'icau sailing vessel, whiidi \Yas to have conveyed 
them to New York, but. eventually landed them at. Gork. 
Eleven more were ktipt hehiud, either because it was afterwards 
thought advisable* not to I'eleasc them, as iu the case of Longo 
und Delli Fruuci, two artillery oflicens, who were still in the 


• Loagmaijs, 1552. 
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dungeons of Gaeta ; or because the prisoners were too ill to 
be moved, as was the case with Pironti, who was paralytic ; or 
because they were in some provincial dungeons too far from. 
Naples. Such was the fate o£ some of the patriots officially 
liberated by Ferdinand’s successor, Francis II. X 

It may be mentioned here, while we are treating of Italian 
questions, that ]\Ir. Gladstone executed and published in 1851 a 
translation of Farinfis important and bulky work, The JRomaiz 
State^from 1815 to 1850. In a letter from the author to his 
translator, the former said that he had dedicated the concluding 
volume of his work to Mr* Gladstone, who, by his love of Italian 
letters, and by his deeds of Italian charity, had established a 
relationship with Italy in the spirit of those g'reat Italian writers 
who had been their masters in eloquence, in civil philosophy, 
and in national virtue, from Dante and Macchiavelli down 
to Alfieri and Gioberti. Signor Farini endorsed the charges 
made by Mr. Gladstone against the Neapolitan Government. 
^ The scandalous trials for high tx'eason,’ he observed, still continue 
at Naples; accusers, examiners, judges, false witnesses, all are 
bought ; the prisons, those tombs of the living, are full ; two 
thousand citizens, of all ranks and conditions, are ah'eady 
condemned to the dungeons ; as many to confinement ; double 
that number to exile ; the majority guilty of no crime but that 
of having believed in the oaths made by Ferdinand 11*’ But, in 
truth, nothing more was needed to press home the indictment. 

Italy, generally, was at the period of Mr. Gladstone’s visit to 
Naples — and, indeed, had been for some time previously — in a 
disturbed condition. Italian nationality was already the cry of 
many ardent patriots, and the whole of northern Italy was 
chafing under the galling yoke of Austria. The Sicilians were 
eventually reduced to subjection, after a noble struggle on their 
part, and Brescia and Eome fell before the overwhelming Austrian 
power. In the south, however, Venice bravely prolonged the 
contest for independence, though unfortunately ineffectually. 
We have seen the infamous measures which the King of Naples 
adopted for the suppression of every as23iration after liberty in 
his dominions. This system of misgovernment w^ent on for some 
years longer, and was the principal cause of the revolutionary 
movements which continually disturbed the Italian peninsula. 
Meanwhile, Count Cavour was working for the independence of 
Italy, and in April, 1856, he addressed to the British and French 
Governments a protest against the failure of the Paris Conference 
to settle the Italian question. Italy, he said, had been disturbed 
for the last seven years, during which a violent system of 
repression had prevailed. A settlement had been hoped tor from 
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the Confcrenee, but, ns this had failed, he feared that the coid- 
motions would break out with greater excitement than ever. 
Itemonstrances were afterwards made with the King of Naple.s 
and his Ministers, Init, the.se wei’e of no avail, only drawing forlli 
an assei’tion of the liberty of the ftovereign to deal with his 
snbiects as he pleased. France and England accordingdy with- 
drew their lepresentativcs fjom Naples. 

The storm shortly afterwards broke. It is unnecessary to 
follow in detail the nohlo struggdes for Italian independence, 
which are matter of recent and lamiliar history. In 18(50 the 
• brilliant successes of (hirihaldi di'ove Francis If. into a 
condition of terror. Like all evil men, when fuci'd with the 
cons('<pu'nc('.s of their misdec'ds, he inadt* the most lavish pro- 
tc'stations of amendment, and promised lihiwal reforms. Eat it 
wa.K nu\v too late. The victorious Gmua'al ]m.slie(l foiward, and 
the woik of lihc'ration ])rocoeded apace. A (lecree was ultimately 
issued hy Garibaldi, slating that the I'wo Sicilies, which had 
been redeemed hy Italian blood, and which had fj(«ely ilected him 
tiu'ir dictator, formed an integral jiart. of one and indivisihh^ Italy, 
imtler the constitutional king Victor I'.mmaniud and his descim- 
dants. One. hy one the gn'at questions eoimeeied with Italian 
unity were solved. The dethroiK'nieiif. and e.K])ulsioii from las 
kingdom of Francis II. were the just, and legitimate fruits of the 
liaieful policy pursued hy himself and his ])r(‘dece.s.sor. Goiiut 
Gavour was the brain, as Garibaldi was the band, of (hat mighty 
movtment whioh resulted in the uiiit.y of Italy ; hut, as 
lOnglislitnon, wo may take pride in the fact that, not (he least 
amongst the jirecipitatiiig causes of (his movement was (he 
feaiic.ss <‘xposure hy Mr. (iladslom* of (lie cruelt.ies and ( jraunii'S 
<»f (he Keai>olitau Govermmmt. 

Lord Pahnerst oil, indeed, reflecttsl (he national smiliment of 
England when lu^ declared from his place in the House of 
Ooimnons that Mr- Gladstone had done him.self honour by the 
course he had thus pursued in relation to the Ni'apoliiau prisons. 
Jfo had lifbMl his voice wit.h en(>rgy and (irect on behalf of 
oppressed humanity, and in condemnation of one of the worst 
and most despotic Govevumeiits that, have <‘ver ulliieted mankind. 
This episode remains, and ever will ivniain—in the estimation 
both of his fellow-countrymen and tlie fritmds of justict' and 
freedom throughout the world — one of the brightest iii hia eareer. 
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Before discussing the brilliant financial measures of 1853, 
which caused Mr, Gladstone’s name to be associated with those 
of Pitt and of Peel, it is of importance to touch, however 
briefly, on the sessions of 1851 and 1852. It was during' this 
period that JSh\ Gladstone became finally alienated from the 
Conseivative party, although he did not throw himself completely 
into the Liberal ranks until some years afterwards. The precise 
date at which he ceased to be nominally a Conservative camiot 
be assigned, for Mr. Gladstone has himself stated that so late as 
1851 he had not formally left the Tory party. Nevertheless his 
advance towards Liberalism in the sessions above-named was very 
pronounced. There was certainly a marked declination from the 
old Conservative standard. His trusted leader was dead, and 
there were questions coming to the front which he felt demanded 
from him something more than the noiz possumus of his early 
political creed. 

A few days after the opening of Parliament, in 1851, Lord 
John Eusscll moved for leave to bring in a bill to counteract the 
aggressive policy of the Church of Pome. The country was well- 
nigh in a condition of panic in consequence of Papal aggression, 
?tnd Lord John Russell had given an impetus to the popular 
feeling by Ms famous Durham letter. For four days the House 
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of Commons dchafed the question, and at lenglli the Premier’s 
motion was carried by 395 votes against 63. This enm-mons 
majority attested the existing wide-spread fear of Eomish 
machinations ; but before the measure thus approved could bo 
carried through the House, political events of an important 
nature transpired. The Ministerial party was to a gveat extent 
demoralised, while the Conservatives w^ere strong and compact, 
and had received the temporary adhesion of the Peelites. The 
deep distrp.ss wliich prevailed in the agricultural distiicis induced 
Mr. Disraeli to nmew his motion upon the burdens on land and 
the inequalities of taxation, and accordingly lie brought forward 
a resolution to the efli'ct that it ■was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to introduce measures for tlie alleviation of tlic distress 
without delay. Tlu) Goveinnu-nt. admitted that tliere was a 
prevalence, of distre.ss, hut. dmiic'd that. it. was increasing. They 
advanced statistics proving that, pauperism ha<l greatly declined 
in all parts of tho hing<.lom---Kngland, Scotland, ainl Ireland. 
The rtivenne had increased so as to reach the unexampled 
amount of X,'7(), ()<)(), 000, and commerce was hi a mo.st ])rosp('rous 
condition. Sir .Tame, s G raliam si.igmatised tlu^ motion as an 
attempt to turn out, the Administra,tion, to dissolve Parliament, 
and to return to Protect, ion. Mini.stcus, howt'viw, only obtained 
the .small majority of 14 in a Ifouse c<msisting of o hS memluTs. 
An actual defeat of the (iovernment occurre<i on th<i 20th of 
February, upon hir. Locke King’s motion to introdiu-e a hill for 
assimilating tho county franchise; to that of the boroughs. Jjord 
John Ens.s(}ll .spoke against tlie resolution, hut it was <'arried 
by 100 against 52. The Gov<‘rnm(‘nf. also lost prc'stigt' by the 
Chancellor of the ExeluapnT’s biulget, introduced on the I71h 
of February. It deniandf'd a renew(*d lea.se for tliret' years 
of the unpopular income-tax, but promised a jiartial rmnissiori 
of i.be window duii<>s, tegetber with sonu! relief to tho agricul- 
turists. I^atiT iu the session, tlu‘ first, tiuancial slatimK'ut 
having been stithsl, a. .second hmlget, was [u-oduced. Ahoust'-tax 
was imposed, and tlui bonus to thi* agri<'iilt \irists withdrawn. 
The window-tax was uhso rep<v'iled, hut. the inetane-tax was 
re-demanded for three years. Although the' main feuturi'.s of 
the budget were aee(>pied by the House, tht‘ (ioveriiment 
sustained several deh'ut.s on minor financial quc.stions, which 
tended still further to diniinisli tluur pojmlarity. 

In February, Lord John Bussell having dtdenniiusl to retire, 
Lord iStanley was sent, for by the Queen, l)ut was uiiuhl<‘ to form 
a Ministry; the Karl of Ab(‘rd(‘en was next sunmioneil, hut the 
penal measun>i) against th<; Eonian Catholics being unpalatable 
to the Pe<‘lites, ho d(fclined to take office. Th<% crisis ended in 
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Lord trohn KusselPs consenting to retain his position. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was now pushed forward. This measure 
^ encountered the strong* opposition of almost all the men who 
had assisted in removing those restrictions on the religions 
liberty of Englishmen which Lord John Russell had done more 
perhaps than any living man to take away/ Bnt, besides 
this, the measure was so emasculated as to be viewed with little 
satisfaction by the staunch Protestants, while to the Roman 
Catholics it appeared only in the light of an insult. The Peelites 
were most strongly opposed to the hill. 

The debate on the second reading was one of the longest 
Parliamentary discussions which had occurred for many years. 
Sir James Graham delivered an effective speech against the bill^ 
but perhaps the most powerful oration on the same side came 
from Mr. Gladstone. He said he chose to rest upon the fact that 
our Constitution was strong enough to resist any aggression by 
any power whatsoever. If they attempted to defend the Church of 
England by temporal legislation, they would utterly fail. If the 
Papal authorities had interfered with the temporal affairs of 
the country, in a manner not permitted to any other religious 
body, legislation was not only permissible and just, but 
demanded. But till that could be shown, we had no right 
to interfere. Referring to the vaunting and boastful character 
of the Papal documents, Mr. Gladstone condemned this spirit, 
but he asked whether it was just to make our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects suffer for language for which they were 
not responsible ? The bill was most inadequate for its purpose, 
and he proceeded to analyse its provisions. Because the 
Roman Catholics recognised the Pope as their spiritual head, 
this did not justify us in interfering with their religious freedom. 
The friends of the bill must show that the bishops were not spiritual 
officers, but appointed for temporal purposes, before there was 
ground for interference : and if the appointment of bishops, 
'per se, was a spiiitual, not a temporal act, why exempt the 
Scottish bishops ? There was nothing in the rescript to show 
that it possessed any temporal character, and therefore there 
was not a shadow of ground for the hill. Mr. Gladstone next 
pointed out the effect which such a measure would have upon 
the two parties existent in the Romish community. The Roman 
Catholic laity and secular clergy, who were the moderates, had 
for several centuries been struggling for the appointment of 
diocesan bishops, while the regulars and cardinals atjhe Vatican 
— the extreme party — had persistently struggled against it. By 
adopting the proposed legislation, the Roman Catholics would te 
driven back upon the Pope, and consequently become alienated 
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and e.sti’angcd from ourselves. Mr. Gladstone, in concluding, 
«aid tliat tlie opponents of the bill, though in a minority, were 
strong in the consciousness of a strong cause. They had justice 
on tlieir side, and believed that public opinion would soon 
follow. 

The division list reflected the temper of the time. The Govern- 
ment obtained an overwhelming majority, (ho numbers 1 eing — 
For the second reading of the bill, 438 ; against, 95. IJut in this 
small minority were many of the most distinguished men in (he 
House — men w'ho had always been true to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty — Gladstone, Koundell Palmer, Bright, 
Cobden, irume, Graham, IMilnor Gibson, and others. The bill, 
though opposed in its subsetpient stages, cvi'utually passed. 

On the 2 Ith of Dc'cembcr, IrSol, Lord Palmerston wa,s dismissed 
from the ollicc of Fon'igu Heeretary, on the groun{l that he bad 
on various occasions act.ed independently of bis colleagues. While 
the Cabinet had passed a resolution to abstain from the expres- 
sion of oiiinions in approval or disa^iproval of the recent coup 
d'etat in l^’rancc, it was complained that Lord Palim>rston had, 
both in public (les|»atclK‘s and jirivate conversation, spoken 
favoumbly of the policy adopted by Louis Nnjioleon. In the 
following Feltvuary the Militia Bill came on for iliseussion, and 
upon an anuoulnient moved by Lord I*alni<'rs(ou the Govennneiit 
W(To defeated. Jjord John Russell resigned, and Lord Derby suc- 
(K’cdiid. The latter made unsuccessful overtures to INIr. (iladstone 
to join Ills Ministry: in the irony of event. s, it was dcstined 
Ihab the Derby Administ.rat ion should not. be supported, but 
virtually driven out, of oflict', by JMr. Gladstone. 

A Militia Bill, and some other nu'usures - ehielly of a .social 
and sanitary character --were, pa.ssed, and tluai the (omTiunent 
(li.ssolved, being in a minority in the Jfousie During- the rece.s.s, 
.England was calhul upon to lament the dcsith of the great Duke 
of Wellington, who passed away on the afternoon of the* Mth of 
Bepiember. A public funeral was awarded t<i tlu* \ic,tnr of 
"Watci'loo, atul on ib(> as.sembling of Parliament many elocpieiit 
tribut('S were paid to his memory. Less ornat(‘ than .some otlu-r 
sjiceehes, j\Ir. ( i ladsl one’s eulogy of the Duke uas \aluable as 
<lrawing out the special lessoms to be deduced from a career like 
his —a life which had been extimded by Ih'ovidenee to a green 
old age, and which had ended full of honi>ur.s. Htnv i.s a passage 
from the address ; — 

* Wiik many oC thfi actions of hm liftv whila junny of the rinalinc.*^ Iif* 

MW unuttainablaby Gtlicr% thcro ara IcRsona which wc may ah the 

life ant! aylttnjH of that, inuwlriou*^ man. It ntay never he to unt^thcr mihjtvti 

of the Britihh <!ro\vn to perform staviccaso hrUhant as he |H‘rh»rm«I ; it may never 
be givw to another man to hold the sword whioh was to gain the imlcpenacnce ol 
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Europe, to rally the natioos around it, and while England saved liersclf by he? 
constancy, to save Europe by her example; it may never be given to another man, 
after having attained such eminence, after such an unexampled series of victories, 
to show equal moderation in peace as he has shown greatness in war, and to devote 
the remainder of his life to the cause of internal and external peace for that 
country which he has so served , it may never be given to another man to have 
equal authority both with the Sovereign he served, and with the Senate of which 
he was to the end a venerated member, it may never be given to another man after 
such a career to preserve even to the last the full possession of those groat faculties 
with which he was endowed, and to carry on the services of one of the most 
important departments of the State with unexampled regularity and success, even to 
the latest day of his life. These are circumstances, these are qualities, which may 
never occur again in the history of this country. But tliore are qualities which 
the Dulve of Wellington displayed, of which we may all act in humble imitation : 
that sincere and unceasing devotion to our country ; that honest and upright 
determination to act for the benefit of the country on eveiy occasion ; that devoted 
loyalty, which, while it made him evei anxious to serve the Crown, never induced 
him to conceal from the Sovereign that which he believed to be the trutli ; that 
devotedness m the constant performance of duty, that temperance of Ins life, 
which enabled him at all times to give Ins mind and his faculties to the soi vices 
which he was called on to peiform , that legular, consistent, and unceasing piety by 
which he was distinguished at all times in his life ; these are qualities that are 
attainable by others, and these are qualities "which should not be lost as an example.’ 


The new Parliament, which had not strengthened the hands 
of the Grovernment, assembled in November. A debate which 
opened on the 23rd demands some mention for its extraordinary 
incidents. Mr. Villiers proposed a resolution affirming' that 
the improved condition of the people had been mainly owing 
to commercial legislation, and especially to the Act of 1846 for 
the free importation of foreign corn, and that the principle 
of Free Tiade ought to he consistently extended and carried 
out. Mr. Disraeli regarded this motion as a vote of want of 
confidence, and in the course of the long discussion which 
ensued, accepted an amendment suggested by Lord Palmerston. 
Lord John Russell held that the real question at issue was Free 
Trade or Protection, and the Peelites warmly vindicated the 
policy of their deceased leader. Mr. Villiers’s motion was 
negatived by 336 to 256 ; and Lord Palmerston’s amendment — 
which affirmed that the principle of unrestricted competition, 
together with the abolition of protecting taxes, had diminished 
the costand inci’eased the supply of the chief articles of food, and 
so brought about the improved state of the country — was adopted 
by 468 to 53. During the debate, Mr. Disraeli — ^whose power 
of forgetfulness of the past is one of the most fortunate ever 
conferred upon a statesman — declared that the main reason why 
his party had opposed Free Trade was not that it would injure 
the landlord, nor the farmer, hut that ‘it would prove injurious 
to the cause of labour. ’ He also added, amidst exclamations of 
astonishment and cries of ‘ Oh, oh ! ’ that ‘ not a single attempt 
had been made in the House of Commons to abrogate the 
measure of 184G.’ Mr. Bright and others having spoken, Mr. 
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and estranged from ourselves. Mr. Grladstone, in concluding, 
said that the opponents of the bill, though in a minority, were 
strong in the consciousness of a strong cause. They had justice 
on their side, and believed that public opinion would soon 
follow. 

The division list reflected the temper of the time. The Govern- 
ment obtained an overwhelming majority, the numbers being — 
For the second reading of the bill, 438 ; against, 95. But in this 
small minority were many of the most distinguished men in the 
House — men who had always been true to the principles of civil 
and religious liberty — Gladstone, Eoundell Palmer, Blight, 
Cobden, Hume, Graham, Milner Gibson, and others. The bill, 
though opposed in its subsequent stages, eventually passed. 

On the 24th of December, 1851, Lord Palmerston was dismissed 
from the office of Foreign Secretary, on the ground that he had 
on various occasions acted independently of his colleagues. While 
the Cabinet had passed a resolution to abstain from the expres- 
sion of opinions in approval or disapproval of the recent cowp 
cVitat in France, it was complained that Lord Palmerston had, 
both in public despatches and private conversation, spoken 
favourably of the policy adopted by Louis Napoleon. In the 
following February the Militia Bill came on for discussion, and 
upon an amendment moved by Lord Palmerston the Government 
were defeated. Lord John Russell resigned, and Lord Derby suc- 
ceeded. The latter made unsuccessful overtures to Mr. Gladstone 
to join his Ministry: in the irony of events, it was destined 
that the Derby Administration should not be supported, but 
virtually driven out of office, by Mr. Gladstone. 

A Militia Bill, and some other measures— chiefly of a social 
and sanitary character — were passed, and then the Government 
dissolved, being in a minority in the House. During the recess, 
England was called upon to lament the death of the great Duke 
of Wellington, who passed away on the afternoon of the 14th of 
September. A public funeral was awarded to the victor of 
Waterloo, and on the assembling of Parliament many eloquent 
tributes were paid to his memory. Less ornate than some other 
speeches, Mr. Gladstone’s eulogy of the Duke was valuable as 
drawing out the special lessons to he deduced from a career like 
his — a life which had been extended by Providence to a green 
old age, and which had ended full of honours. Here is a passage 
from the address : — 

* While many of the actions of his life, while many of the qualities he po.sae.sseJ, 
are unattainable by others, there are lessons which wo may all derive from the 
life and actions of that illustiious man. It may never be given to anotlior subject 
of the British Crown to perform services so brilliant as he performed ; it may never 
be given to another man to hold the sword which was to gain tlie independence of 
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Europe, to rally the nations around it, and while England saved herself by he; 
constancy, to save Europe by her example, it may never be given to another man, 
after having attained such eminence, after such an unexampled senes of victories, 
to show equal moderation m peace as he has shown greatness m war, and to devote 
the remainder of his life to the cause of inteinal and external peace for that 
country which he has so served ; it may never be given to anolhei man to have 
equal authority both with the Sovereign he served, and with the Senate of which 
he was to the end a venerated member, it may never be given to another man after 
such a career to preserve even to the last the full possession of those great faculties 
with which he was endowed, and to carry on the seivices of one ot the most 
important departments of the State with unexampled regulaiity and success, even to 
the latest day of his life These are circumstances, these are qualities, which may 
never occur again in the history of this countiy. But there are qualities which 
the Dube of Wellington displayed, of which we may all act in humble imitation • 
that sincere and unceasing d'evotion to our country ; that honest and upright 
determination to act for the benefit of the country on ever}" occasion ; that devoted 
loyalty, winch, while it made him ever anxious to serve the Crown, never induced 
liim to conceal from the Sovereign that which he believed to be the truth ; that 
devotedness in the constant performance of duty; that temperance of Ins life, 
which enabled him at all times to give Ins mind and his faculties to the services 
which he was called on to perform , that regular, consistent, and unceasing piety by 
which he was distinguished at all times in his life; these are qualities that are 
attainable by othei'S, and these are qualities which should not be lost as an example.^ 


The new Parliament, which had not strengthened the hands 
of the G-overnment, assembled in November. A debate which 
opened on the 23rd demands some mention for its extraordinary 
incidents. Mr. Villiers proposed a resolution affirming- that 
the improved condition of the people had been mainly owing 
to commercial legislation, and especially to the Act of 1846 for 
the free importation of foreign corn, and that the principle 
of Free Trade ought to be consistently extended and carried 
out. Mr. Disraeli regarded this motion as a vote of want of 
confidence, and in the course of the long discussion which 
ensued, accepted an amendment suggested by Ford Palmerston. 
Lord John Eussell held that the real question at issue was Free 
Trade or Protection, and the Peelites warmly vindicated the 
policy of their deceased leader. Mr. Villiei's’s motion was 
negatived by 336 to 256 ; and Lord Palmerston’s amendment — 
which affirmed that the principle of unrestricted competition, 
together with the abolition of protecting taxes, had diminished 
the cost and increased the supply of the chief articles of food, and 
so brought about the improved state of the country — was adopted 
by 468 to 53. During the debate, Mr. Disraeli — whose power 
of forgetfulness of the past is one of the most fortunate ever 
conferred upon a statesman — declared that the main reason why 
his party had opposed Free Trade was not that it would injure 
the landlord, nor the farmer, hut that ‘it would prove injurious 
to the cause of labour. ’ He also added, amidst exclamations of 
astonishment and cries of ‘ Oh, oh ! ’ that ‘ not a single attempt 
had been made in the House of Commons to abrogate the 
measure of 1846.’ Mr. Bright and others having spoken, Mr. 
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Sicluey Hoibeit — whose chivalrous spiiit had been wounded to 
the quiclc by the assaults on Sir Robert Peel — rose to defend 
the great Conservative statesman. His speech contained one 
passage of scathing’ invective addressed to Mr. Disraeli. After 
expressing his admii’ation for Sir Robert Peel as a politician and 
a political leader, and his love for the man, Mr. Herbert 
continued, ‘ I don’t confound hon. gentlemen opjiosite with 
those who calumniated Sir Robert Peel. I recollect, even at the 
moment when party strife was embittered to the uttermost, when 
men’s passions rose high, Avhen great disappointment was felt at 
the course Sir Robert Peel had taken — even at that moment there 
were hon. gentlemen opposite who continued a general support 
to his Grovernment, and who never, when they opposed this very 
bill, either threw a doubt upon his motives or assailed his 
integrity. I say, then, that the memory of Sir Robert Peel 
requires no vindication — his memory is embalmed in the grateful 
recollection of the people of this country ; and I say, if ever 
retribution is wanted — for it is not Avords that humiliate, but 
deeds — if a man wants to see humiliation, Avhich God knoAvs is 
always a painful sight, he need but look there !’— and upon 
this Mr. Herbert pointed Avith his finger to Mr. Disraeli, sitting- 
on the Treasury Bench. The sting of invective is truth, and 
Mr. Herbert certainly spoke daggers if he ‘used none yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer sat impassive as a Sphinx. There 
were those even upon the Government benches who admitted 
the truth of the charges which called forth Mr. Herbert’s 
dramatic condemnation.* 

Eaily in December, Mr. Disraeli, in an exhaustive speech 
extending over five hours and a quarter, brought fonvard his 
budget. Its leading features may be shortly indicated. It 
proposed to remit a portion of the taxes upon malt, tea, and 
sugar ; and, in order to counterbalance these losses to the 
revenue, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to extend 
the income-tax to funded property and salaries in Ireland, and 
to fix the point of exemption on industrial incomes atAlOO a-year 
and on incomes from property at £50, the rate in Schedules 
A and C being as before 7d. in the pound, and in B, D, and E 5|d. 
It Avas, moreover, proposed to extend the house-tax to houses rated 
at £10 a-year and upwards, instead of :£:20, as Avell as to increase 
the rate of the assessment. Private houses then paid 9d. and 

^ In 1846, 1849, and 1850, on four or five distinct occasions, Mr. DisitioH declared 
the Fioe Trade policy of Sir Robert Peel afailuio, and in ono of his speeches he 
described that statesman’s career as * one great appropiiation clause.^ Mr. Jlornal 
Osborne expressed his astonishment that Mr. Disraeli, ‘in a Kovember session m 
1S5&, and witn a lace which he never saw equaJIcd in the theatre, dared to f-'-h the 
House tliat he had never attcnajited to reverse the policy of Free Trade 
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shops 6cl. in the pound ; and Mr. Disraeli proposed that the 
former should pay Is. 6d. and the latter Is. The tax would 
then amount in the whole to about igl50,000 a-year less than the 
window duty. To meet the extra expenditure of £2,100,000, 
the Chancellor would have half a year’s income-tax, £2,500,000. 
He calculated that in 1854-55 there would be a loss arising from 
the various remissions, together with an increase of £600,000 in 
the estimates, of £3,587,000, while the Ways and Means would 
amount to £3,510,000. 

Both the exemptions and remissions in this budget excited 
great opposition, and Mr. Grladstone, in a speech which extracted 
admiration for its energy and luminosity — ^but which was also 
regarded by some as almost too bitter and pungent — fiercely 
assailed the scheme. The debate was prolonged over several 
sittings, and towards its conclusion Mr. Disraeli, in reply, 
attacked several members of the House, but especially Sir 
James G-iaham, with unusual acerbity. In rebuking him, 
IMr. Grladstone began by telling the right hon. gentleman 
that he was not entitled to charge with insolence men of 
as high position and of as high character in the House 
as himself. Having been prevented by the cheers of the 
House from completing this sentence, Mr. G-ladstone thus 
concluded: — ‘ I must tell the -right hon. gentleman that he is 
not entitled to say to my right hon. friend, the member for 
Carlisle, that he regards but does not respect him. And I must 
tell him that whatever else he has learnt — and he has learnt much 
— he has not learnt to keep within those limits of discretion, of 
moderation, and of forbearance that ought to restrain the 
conduct and language of every member in this House, the dis- 
regard of which, while it is an offence in the meanest amongst us, 
is an offence of tenfold weight when committed by the leader of 
the House of Commons.’ The whole debate was conducted with 
an exceptional amount of peisonal feeling on both sides of the 
House. Mr. Gladstone insisted that the income-tax was the first 
question to be discussed, inasmuch as the Government proposed 
its reconstruction as well as its extension ; but he condemned the 
whole financial scheme as unsound and delusive, and if the House 
gave it its sanction, he predicted that the day would come when 
the vote would be looked back upon with bitter but ineffectual 
repentance. 

That day, however, was destined never to appear, a result 
chiefly due to Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to the Government 
proposals. His crushing expos6 of the blunders of the budget 
was almost ludicrous in its completeness, and it was universally 
felt that the scheme could not survive his brilliant onslaught. 
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Tlie resolution respecting the house duty was put to the vote 
on the loth of December, when the numbers were — For the 
Government, 286 ; against, 305 — majority against the Ministry, 
19. From this debate may be said to date that actual and 
formal political antagonism between Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Gladstone whose record now extends over a generation. It may 
have been foreshadowed in previous debates, but it was the 
session of 1852 which first witnessed these distinguished states- 
men pitted against each other as political leaders and rivals. 

Lord Derby resigned in consequence of the defeat on the 
budget, and the Earl of Aberdeen was called upon to form a 
Ministry. There was but one possible Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, and he accordingly acceded to the 
oflBce. De-elections were necessary in the case of those members 
of the new Ministry who had seats in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Gladstone again appealed to his University to return 
him, and endorse his acceptance o£ office under the Earl of 
Aberdeen. But the right hon. gentleman speedily discovered 
that he had made many enemies by his obvious tendencies 
towards Liberal-Conservatism. He had given decisive indica- 
tions that he held less firmly the old traditions of that unbending 
Toryism of which he was once the most promising representative. 
Mr. Gladstone’s seat at Oxford was accordingly warmly con- 
tested. 

In the outset, some difficulty ■was experienced in procuring a 
candidate of strong Conservative principles. The IMarquis of 
Chandos was first applied to, hut he declined to oppose IMr. 
Gladstone, and at length an opponent was found in Mr. Dudley 
Perceval, of Christ Church, son of the Eight Hon. Spencer 
Perceval. The nomination took place on the 4th of January. 
Mr. Gladstone was proposed by Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel, 
and Mr. Perceval by Archdeacon Denison. In accordance with 
custom at University elections, neither candidate was present. 
The opposition to the Chancellor of the Exchequer was based 
chiefly on his votes on ecclesiastical questions, and on his 
acceptance of office in a hybrid Ministry. The Times, writing 
sarcastically of Mr. Perceval, described him as ‘ a very near 
relative of our old friend Mrs. Harris. To remove any doubt 
on this point, let him be exhibited at Exeter Hall with document- 
ary evidence of his name, existence, and history ; his First-class, 
his defeat at Finsbury, his “ talents, ” his principles. If we 
must go to Oxford to record our votes, it -would at least he 
something to know that we were voting against a real man, and 
not a mere name.’ The Morning Ghronide affirmed that a section 
of the Carlton Club were ‘ making a tool of the Oxford Convocation 
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for tlie purpo.se of the meanest and smallest political rancour 
against Mr. Gladstone.’ 

Two days after the nomination, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wrote the following letter to the Chairman of his 
Election Committee : — ‘ Unless I had a full and clear conviction 
that the interests of the Chuich, whether as relates to the 
legislative functions of Parliament, or the impartial and wise 
recommendation of fit persons to her Majesty for high 
ecclesiastical offices, were at least as safe in the hands of Lord 
Aberdeen as in those of Lord Derby (though I would on no 
account disparage Lord Derby’s personal sentiments towards the 
Church), I should not have accepted office under Lord Aberdeen. 
As regards the second, if it be thought that dming twenty years 
of public life, or that during the latter part of them, I have failed 
to give guarantees of attachment to the interests of the Church 
— to such as so think I can offer neither apology nor pledge. To 
those who think otherwise, I tender the assurance that I have 
not by my recent assumption of office made any change whatever 
in that particular, or in any principles relating to it.’ The poll 
lasted for fifteen days, and at its close Mr. Gladstone was found 
to have been returned by a substantial majority. The numbers 
wore — Gladstone, 1,022 ; Perceval, 898 — majority of 124. Mr. 
Gladstone had large majorities in Christ Church, Balliol, and 
Exeter ; Mr. Perceval had small majorities in Queen’s New, St. 
John’s, Wadham, and Magdalen Hall. Of Professors, 74 voted for 
Gladstone, and only 15 for Mr. Perceval, while 12 were neutral. 

On the assembling of Parliament, the Earl of Aberdeen 
announced in the House of Lords that the measures of the 
Government would be both Conservative and Liberal, for both 
were necessary. At home, their mission would he to maintain 
and extend Pkee Trade principles, and to pursue the commercial 
and financial system of the late Sir Kobert Peel. With I'egard 
to foreign affairs, it was their earnest desire to secm-e the general 
IDcaco of Eiirope, without any relaxation of the defensive 
measui’es which had lately been undertaken. 

Before introducing his budget, on the 8th of April, Mr. 
Gladstone unfolded his scheme for the reduction of the National 
Debt. This took the form of fifteen resolutions, divided into 
three parts. The funded debt stood in 1852 at £765,126,582, 
and the unfunded debt at £17,742,800. By the Chancellor’s 
first operation he proposed to liquidate a number of minor 
stocks, including the bank annuities of 1726, the three per cent, 
annuities of 1751, and the South Sea stock and annuities. 
These stocks furnished a total amount of £9,600,000, and being 
different in denomination, needlessly complicated the debt. He 
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offered to converd the stocks into new securities, or to pay them 
off, at the option of the holders, and he calculated that on the 
former process, by the reduction of a quarter per cent, in the 
interest, a permanent saving would be effected of £25,000 per 
annum, while if the stocks were paid off altogether, the saving 
would be far greater. By the second series of resolutions Mr. 
Grladstone proposed to deal with the Eschequer bonds in such a 
manner as to secure a saving* of one per cent. Thirdly, he desired 
‘ to effect the voluntary commutation of the three per cent, 
consols and the three per cent, reduced, amounting altogether 
to ^500,000,000, into one or other of two new stocks which he 
proposed to create, and which would be as like each other as 
possible in their conditions, so that the fund-holders would pro- 
bably be induced to take portions of both.’ 

These resolutions were not only supported by the general 
adherents of the Grovernment, but also by the most prominent 
Eadical members in the House, and in the end were adopted. 
That the new Finance Minister had not miscalculated the advan- 
tages of his scheme is shown by the fact that after it came into 
operation, and before the outbreak of the Crimean war, the debt 
had been reduced by no less a sum than £,11533,581. At the 
commencement of 1854 the funded debt of the country stood at 
£755,311,701 ; and the unfunded debt at £16,024,100. 

On the 18th of April the House of Commons listened spell- 
bound to the details of a budget which, for statesmanlike 
breadth of conception, had, perhaps, never been surpassed, and 
has not since been equalled. Mr. Grladstone spoke for five hours 
with the greatest ease and perspicuity, and without begetting in 
the minds of his audience the slightest feeling of ennui. Even 
while dealing with the most abstruse financial details, the 
orator’s command of language never failed him. A contem- 
porary writer states that he never once paused for a word during 
the whole of the five hom*s, and awards to him the palm of an 
unsurpassed fluency and a choice diction. ‘The impression 
produced upon the minds of the crowded and brilliant assembly 
by Mr. Gladstone’s evident mastery and grasp of the subj ect was, 
that England had at length found a skilful financier, upon whom 
the mantle of Peel had descended. The cheering Avhen the right 
hon. gentleman sat do*im Avas of the most enthusiastic and 
prolonged chaiacter, and his friends and colleagues hastened to 
tender him their Avarm congratulations upon the distinguished 
success he had achieved in his first budget.’ When the loader 
plaudits had subsided, a hum of approbation still Avent round the 
House, and, extended even to the fair occupants of the ladies’ 
gallery, 
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Mr. Gladstone began bis statement by submitting to the com- 
mittee the account of tbe country. Tlie revenue, be observed, 
bad been estimated by Mr. Disraeli at £51,625,000, but at tbe 
tei-mination of tbe financial year it was actually no less than 
£53,089,000, showing an increase of £1,464,000. Tbe expendi- 
ture, whicb bad been estimated at £51,163,000, bad only reached 
£50,782,000 ; so that altogether there was a surplus of income 
over expenditure to the amount of £2,460,000. But it would 
be a precipitate inference to conclude that tbe whole of this 
amount was available for tbe remission of taxation. No less than 
£1,400,000, or nearly three-fifths of tbe surplus, bad ab'eady been 
disposed of by votes of the House for tbe defence of tbe country, 
and by tbe charges on account of miscellaneous services. After 
all necessary deductions, and making allowance for fluctuations 
in the revenue, there would only be a balance of £7 00,000. Tbe 
total estimated expenditure for 1853-54 was £52,183,000 ; and 
tbe total estimated income for tbe year £52,990,000. Mr. Glad- 
stone then proceeded to state that tbe rebef desired by tbe West 
Indian interests could not be granted, nor could any change in 
tbe law be proposed in the nature of an equalisation of spirit 
duties as between colonial and domestic produce. 

Anticipating the most striking passages of tbe Chancellor of 
tbe Exchequer’s exposition, it will be convenient here to sum- 
marise tbe leading features of tbe Budget. Tbe surplus in round 
numbers — without making allowance for uncertainties in 
revenue — amounted to £805,000. This it was proposed to 
increase to £2,149,000, by tbe imposition of new taxes estimated 
to yield £1,344,000 during tbe cm-rent year, but whose ultimate 
production was anticipated to be as follows : — Extension oi 
income-tax to all incomes between £100 and £150 per annum, 
at the rate of 5d. per pound, £250,000 ; extension of income-tax 
to Ireland, £460,000 — giving (after deducting* tbe loss by 
exemption on account of life assurance’) a net increase in the 
income-tax of £590,000 ; extension of legacy duty to real pro- 
perty, £2,000,000 ; increase in spuit duties, £436,000 ; and 
increase in alteration from scale of licences to brewers and 
dealers' in tea, coffee, tobacco, and soap, £1 1 3,000. But from 
the total gam of £3,139,000 was to be deducted the interest 
upon £4,000,000, the amount of tbe debt due from Ireland in 
connection with the establishment of tbe Poor Law system and 
tbe visitation of tbe famine, which it was proposed entirely to 
forego, and for which she bad hitherto been bable to an annual 
charge of £245,000. Taking* tbe other side of the account, the 
intended reduction of taxation was as follows : — Abolition of the 
soap tax, £1,126,000 ; reduction of the duty on hfo assurance. 
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£29,000; rerluetion in the scale of receipt stamps, £155,000^ 
reduction of dutj on indentures of apprenticeship, attorneys’ 
certificates, and articles of apprenticeship, £50,000 ; reduction of 
advertisement duty and abolition of stamp duties upon news- 
paper advertisement supplements, £160,000 ; reduction of duty 
on hackney carriages, £26,000 ; reduction of tax on men- 
servants, £87,000 ; reduction of tax on private carriages, 
£95,000 ; reduction of tax on horses and ponies (less alteration 
ot duty on dogs), £108,000 ; alteration in the post-horse duties, 
£54,000 ; reduction of colonial postage to a uniform rate of 
sixpence, £40,000 ; reduction of the tea duty (which was 
ultimately to descend to one shilling), £3,000,000 ; reduction of 
duties on apples, cheese, &c., £262,000 ; reduction of duties on 
one hundred and thirty-three minor articles of food, £70,000; and 
abolition ot duties on one hundred and twenty-three other minor 
articles of food, £53,000, Speaking in round numbers, the total 
amount of relief by these reductions was £5,300,000, though for 
the actual financial year it was limited to £2,568,000. The loss 
to the revenue, after allowing for increased consumption, was thus 
£1,656,000, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order to meet 
this loss, proposed new taxes for the same period which would 
yield £1,344,000, making, with the surplus already calculated of 
£805,000, an available aggregate of £2,149,000. Consequently, 
on the 5th of Apiil, 1854, a favourable balance of £493,000 was 
still to be anticipated. Nor were these various estimates at all 
sanguine, judging from the actual financial condition of the 
country. But he dipped too deeply into the future. In 1854 
the balance between the taxes imposed and those taken off 
would give an additional £220,000 in favour of the country ; 
while between that period and 1860, when the £6,140,000 of 
income-tax was to be simendered, the saving fiom the reduction 
of the three and a quarter per cents, and the lapse of the long 
annuities, and of a large amount of terminable annuities, would 
have been sufficient to render its re-imposition unnecessary. 
But more than this ; arguing from past experince, the revenue 
would have entirely recovered itself, so that the savings, as they 
accrued, would bo applicable to new reductions. These bright 
financial prospects were, unfortunately, doomed to be clouded 
by events which even tiic most sagacious could scarcely at this 
time be expected to foresee. 

The most masterly and effective portion of Mr. Grladsione’s 
speech was that in which he dealt with the income-tax. He 
reminded the House of what this tax had done for the counti-y in 
times of national emergency and peril, and asked them t« 
consider what it might do again, if it pleased God that those 
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times of peril should return. ‘ It was in the crisis of the 
revolutionary war that, when Mr. Pitt found the resources of 
taxation were failing under him, his mind fell back upon the 
ronception of the income-tax ; and when he proposed it to 
Parliament, that great man, possessed with his great idea, raised 
his eloquence to an unusual height and power.’ The speaker 
then briefly sketched the results which had been achieved by 
this colossal engrne of finance, which was in full force from 18015 
to 1815. The average annual expenses of war and government 
during these years, together with the charge upon the debt 
contracted before 1793, was ^65,794,000 ; while, in consequence 
of the income-tax, the revenue of the country (which before 
1798 amounted only to £20,626,000) amounted to £63,790,000. 
The deficiency was thus reduced from fifteen millions, or 
thereabouts, to two millions. After citing some other figures, 
showing the potency of the income-tax as a means of raising 
money, Mr. G-ladstone dwelt upon the great ends it had answered 
in times of war, and then examined the composition of the tax, 
as well as the charge that gross inequality was its leading charac- 
teristic. As to the questions raised by the tw'o classes of payers, 
the owners of land and houses and those engaged in trade, he would 
pass by the inquiry whether there ought to be any difference what- 
ever between the two classes; but he conclusively showed that, 
according to a rational estimate, land paid at that moment nine- 
pence and trade sevenpence in the pound; and he asked any 
modeiate man whether, if he were now about to establish a different 
rate of payment between the two classes, he would think of making 
the difference greater than it existed at that moment? The 
speaker entered his protest against the averaging of classes, stating 
that some trades were worth twenty-five years’ purchase, while 
others were not worth more than five, four, or three years’ purchase. 
How were they to average the interest of a trade worth three and. 
another worth tw'euty-five years’ pmuhase? As regarded the 
state of the case between land and trade, there was no sufficient 
ground to attempt the reconstruction of the income-tax. Her 
Majesty’s Government were opposed to the breaking-up of the 
tax; such a policy would inevitably lead them into a quagmire. 
To relinquish it was altogether safe, because it was altogether 
honourable ; but to break it up was to encourage the House of 
Commons to venture upon schemes which might look well on 
paper, and were calculated to serve the purpose of the moment, 
but which would end in the destruction of the tax by the 
absurdities and iniquities "which they involved. The Govern- 
ment, while recognising the fact that the income-tax -was 
aa engine of gigantic power for great national purposes, were 
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of opinion, from tlie circumstances attending its operation, tliat 
it rvas, perhaps, impossible, and certainly not desii able, to main- 
tain it as a portion of the permanent and ordinary finances of 
the country. Its inequality was a fact important in itself; the 
inquisition it entailed was a most serious disadvantage ; and the 
frauds to which it led were evils ivhich it was not possible to 
characterise in terms too strong. ‘ Depend upon it, when you 
come to close quarters with this subject, when you cortie to 
measure and see the respective relations of intelligence and 
labour and property, and when you come to represent these 
relations in arithmetical results,, you are undertaking an opera- 
tion which I should say it was beyond the power of man to 
conduct with satisfaction, but which, at any rate, is an operation 
to which you ought not constantly to lecur ; for if, -as my hon. 
friend once said very properly, this country could not bear a 
revolution once a year, I will venture to say that it could not 
bear a reconstruction of the income-tax once a year. Whatever 
you do in regard to the income-tax you must be bold, you must 
be intelligible, you must be decisive. You must not palter with 
it. If you do, I have striven at least to point out as well as 
my feeble powers will peiivalt the almost desecration I would 
say, certainly the gross breach of duty to your country, of which 
you will be found guilty, in thus jeopardising one of the most 
valuable among all its material resources. I believe it to be 
of vital importance, whether you keep this tax or whether you 
part with it, that you should either keep it or leave it in a state 
in which it would be fit for service in an emergency, and that it 
will he impossible to do if you break up the basis of your 
income-tax.’ 

Mr. G-ladstone next observed that wdiat the G-overnment wished 
to do was to put an end to the uncertainty that prevailed respecting 
the income-tax, and to take effectual measures to mark the tax 
as a temporary one. In detailing the pioiiosed modes of its 
future operation, he was met with signs of dissatisfaction from 
the Opposition benches, for which, however, he declaied himself 
prepared. The G-overnment proposition was to renew the 
income-tax for two years, from April, 1853, to April, 1855, at 
the rate of 7d. in the pound. Fi’om April, 1855, it ivould be 
enacted for two more years at 6d. in the pound, and then for 
three more years from April, 1857, at 5d. Under this proposal 
the income-tax would expire on the 5th of April, 1860. The 
means were then detailed for creating a fund by which, in con- 
junction with the existing surplus, an extensive and beneficial 
remission of taxes might be accomplished. The various items 
of increase and reduction in taxation have already been given, 
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and we will theiefore only add the conclusion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s memorable speech : — 

‘If the Committee liaye followed me, they will understand tliat we stand on the 
pimciple that the income-tax ought to he marked as a temiooiary measure; that 
the public feeling that relief should be given, to intelligence and skill as compared 
with property ought to be met, and may be mot ; that the income-tax in its 
ojiGration ought to be mitigated by eveiy rational means, compatible 'VMth its 
integrity, and, above all, that it should be associated in the last teim of its 
existence, as it \vas in the hist, with those remissions of indirect taxation whicn 
have so greatly redounded to the pioJtit ot this country, and have set so admirable 
an example — an example that has alicady in some quarters proved contagious to 
other nations of the eaith. These are the pimciples on which w^c stand, and th© 
figures, I have showm j’ou that if you grant us the taxes whifh we ask, the 
moderate amount of £2,500,000 in the whole, and mucli less than that sum for the 
present year, you, or the Faihamont w'hich maybe in existence m 1860, will be in 
the coiicfition, if you so think fit, to part with the income-tax I am almost afi«utl 
to look at tliG clock, «?hamefully icminding me, as it must, how long I have tres- 
passed on the time of the House. All I can sa 3 ' m apology is, that I have endea- 
voui ed to keep closely to the topics w'hich I had before ine — 

" — imniensum spatiis confeeimu'3 jcquor, 

Et jam tempus equum fumantia soU ere culU.” 

These are the proposals of the Government They ma\^ be approved or they may 
be condemned, but I have this full confidence, that it wall be admitted that we 
have not sought to evade the difficulties of the position, that w e have not con- 
cealed those difficulties eitlie^^tiom oui selves or from otheis, that we liave not 
attempted to countoiact them b^^ naiiow or fiimsj^ expedients; that we have 
picpaied plans which, if you wnll adopt them, wall go some way to close up many 
vexed financial questions, which, if not now settled, may be attended with public 
inconvenience, and even with public dangei, in future ycais and under less 
favotuable circumstances, that we have endeavoured, in the plans w'e have now 
submitted to you, to make the path of our successois m futuie j’eais not moie 
aiduous but more easy , and I may be permitted to add that, w-liile wo have sought 
to do “justice to the gieat labour community of England by furthering tlieir relief 
fiom indiicct taxation, w^e liave not been guided by any desire to put one class 
against another. We have felt we should best maintain out own honoui, that we 
should best meet the view^s of Paihament, and best promote the intoiests of the 
country, by declining to draw any invidious distinction betw'een class and class, 
by adopting it to ouisclves as a sacied aim to diffuse and distribute the burdens 
with equal and impaitial hand ; and we have the consolation of behoving that by 
proposals such as these we contribute, as far as in us lies, not only to develope the 
material resources of the couniiy, but to knit the vaiious parts of this great nation 
yet more closely than ever to that Throne and to those mstUutions under winch it 
is our happiness to live.’ 

When the long-continued cheering which followed this 
speech had subsided, the feeling of admiration for the 
brilliant manner in which the budget had been propounded was 
succeeded by one of speculation upon its advantages and disad- 
vantages. Members required time to grasp the details of so 
comprehensive a scheme. Mr* Hume alluded to the extensive 
changes proposed, and although he rejoiced over one great resolve 
mainfested in the statement — the determination to caiay out 
the principles of Free Trade — he regretted the manner in which 
the question of the income-tax had been taken up. The 
Government allowed some days for the House to digest the pro- 
positions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on the 25th of 
April they came on for discussion. 
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The first question raised was that of the income-tax. Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton proposed an amendment to the effect that the 
continuance of the income-tax, with its extension to classes 
which had hitherto been exempt from its operation, was alike 
unjust and impolitic. The debate that ensued was very 
animated. Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Hume also, wished for such a 
reduction in the expenditure of the country as would render the 
objectionable impost unnecessary. Mr. Cardwell maintained 
that the scheme was replete with comfort and happiness to the 
people, and Mr. Lowe said that it ' was conceived in no servile 
spirit. Mr. Disraeli supported the amendment on the ground 
that the proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer added to 
the burdens on land, while they lightened those which pressed on 
particular classes. He held that such privileged classes were 
always a source of the greatest danger to a nation, and for him- 
self he could see no difference between a piivileged noble and a 
privileged tobacconist. The right hon. gentleman took the 
opportunity of attacking Lord John Russell, whom he charged 
with having thrown over the Whig party, and with having 
accepted a subordinate office under former subordinate ofSceis 
of Sir Robeit Peel. Lord John Russell, in his reply, showed the 
inconsistency of Mr. Disraeli in supporting an amendment wliicb 
left the burdens on land just where they were, and lowered the 
rate of tax in favour of trades and professions. He concluded 
with a panegyric upon Mr. Gladstone, who, he said, was to be 
envied amongst English Finance Ministers. If, in order to 
achieve his ends, it had been Ms fortune to live before his age, his 
lordship trusted he would find his reward in the approbation and 
support of the House, and in the gratitude of an admiring people. 
On a division being taken, the numbers were — For the Govern- 
ment plan, 323; against, 252 — majority for Ministers, 71. The 
defeat of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s amendment was a virtual 
endorsement of the budget. It was now safe in its main features, 
.^nd it finally passed the House of Commons on the 27th of 
June. 

It is seldom that a venture of such magnitude as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first budget meets Avith unequivocal success. But from 
the outset the plan was received with unusual favour ; and, being 
‘ supported by a strong majority in-doors, and wafted forwards by 
a favourable breeze of popular confidence from without, it was 
carried over all opposition, Avith such modifications only as its 
author saw reason to admit. It Avas felt by all classes of 
persons throughout the country that its financial operations 
Avere now directed by a master-hand ; that the work Avhicli 
Peel had so ably commenced was being carried out by Gladstone, 
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Dot in a Spirit of servile imitation, but with a bold originality 
of conception, and a happy force and eloquence of expression, 
which placed him fully on a level with the lamented statesman 
whose work he was successfully endeavouring to complete. The 
people therefore submitted cheerfully to the burden of a heavy 
and oppressive tax, in the full conviction that the continuance 
of it was necessary in order to enable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to place the national finances on a footing which 
would increase the wealth and well-being of all classes of the 
people.’* 

The satisfaction with which the budget was received by the 
-House was echoed by the press and the countiy generally. Mr. 
Gladstone had not only conceived a scheme for the reduction of 
the National Debt, whereby the heavy burdens which accrued 
during hlr. Pitt’s time should be successfully attacked ; but it 
was shown with regaid to his budget proposal, that, notwith- 
standing the increased taxation, a man with, say, £120 per 
annum, was really better off through these changes, in conse- 
quence of the remissions upon a vast number of articles of daily 
consumption, and the total abohtion of the duty upon others. 
The whole scheme was regarded as the most able, far-sighted, 
and practicable of financial measures since Eobert Peel’s famous 
budget of 1844. Mr. Gladstone, in his plan, laid aside all 
questions of party, and those alluring baits by which he might 
have acquired an unbounded popularity, and legislated for the 
whole country — for England- in the future as well as in the 
present. The scheme first astonished, and then pleased and 
satisfied the people ; and the unfortunate events which shortly 
afterwards transpired — ^preventing the fruition of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fiscal policy at this period — cannot deprive it of its 
high statesmanlike qualities. It demonstrated what marvellous 
results a capable financier could achieve under the regime of 
Free Trade. 

^ The History of England from the Tear 1830. By the Bey. W. N. Molesworth? 
]\LA. 
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The year 1853 opened with the gathering of ominous clouds 
in the East. Englishmen look back to the stormy period which 
ensued with mixed feelings — admiration for the bravery dis- 
played by our gallant troops in tbe Crimea, and humiliation over 
the mistakes and disasters which attended the course of English 
policy. The Czar Nicholas was in the outset responsible for the 
bloodshed which followed, for the diplomatic acts of Eussia 
left no doubt as to her ulterior designs upon Turkey. It is 
necessary to recapitulate biiefly the events of this period in 
order to appreciate clearly Mr. Gladstone’s attitude upon 
foreign affairs, and to asceitain the position assumed by the 
Government of which he was a member. The doctrine of 
British interests in the East is one of which we have heard a 
good deal in recent years, hut to trace its origin is a matter 
of superlative difficulty. Mr. Gladstone, however, must be held 
to be right in his contention that this doctrine of British interests, 
as involving the sole necessity of upholding the Ottoman Empire, 
in its perfect and complete integrity, was not the avowed doctiine 
of the British Government in the proceedings immediately an- 
terior to the Crimean war. The suppoit and countenance which 
Great Britain gave to Turkey would have been extended towards 
any other Power which had been unjustly menaced by a powerful 
neighbour. A wide difference of opinion has always existed, and 
always will exist, as to the precise grounds upon which England 
undeztook the Crimean war. Some assert it to have been ‘ a war 
for British interests founded upon the traditional policy of 
maintaining the Porte, with all its crime?, in its “ integrity and 
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independence,” as tlie proper bulwark of our own sway in India. 
Others have thought that we undertook the war upon a ground 
certainly more chivalrous ; that, seeing a weaker country 
oppressed by a stronger one, we generously interfered on behalf 
of the weaker.’ The truth may fairly be affirmed to lie in the 
blending of the two motives ; for, as Mr. Gladstone has observed. 
‘ unless the Sovereign and her Consort, with their matchless 
opportunities of knowledge, were absolutely blindfolded, the 
policy which led us into that war was that of repressing an 
offence against the public law of Europe, but only by the united 
authority of the Powers of Eiu-ope.’ France, and subsequently 
Sardinia, joined with us in resisting a policy fi aught with danger 
to the future peace of the Continent. The Prince Consort justly 
described the aim of the war to be that of putting a termination 
to a policy which not only threatened the existence of the Otto- 
man Empire, but, by making all the countries bordering on the 
Black Sea dependencies of Eussia, seriously endangered the 
balance of power. 

In January, 1853, Eord John Russell wrote his despatch on the 
subject of the Holy Places. The difficulties which had arisen with 
respect to these places already thi’eatened distinhanee to the 
peace of Europe, and they were the primal origin of the ensuing 
■war. France and Russia were at this period at daggers drawn 
with regard to the question of ecclesiastical privileges at 
Jerusalem. Upon this particular difference, England was bound 
to admit that Russia had right on her side ; but by-and-by the 
rift widened. At the beginning of June fruitless negotiatio. s 
took place between Prince Mensehikoff and the Porte as to the 
guarantees required by Russia in favour of the Greek Church. 
At their conclusion, the Prince insisted upon the concession to 
feussia of the protectorate and civil jurisdiction over the Greek 
subjects of the Porte. The Sultan returned a decided negative 
to this demand, and Prince Mensehikoff departed for St. 
Petersbuig. The Czar approved of all the acts of his representa- 
tive, and sent an ultimatum to the Porte. Turkey still proved 
recalcitrant, and the Russian forces at once prepared to occupy 
the Danubian Principalities. 

On the 2nd of July, negotiations having completely failed, the 
Russian troojis effected a double passage across the Pruth, taking 
simultaneous possession of the provinces of Moldavia anci 
Wallachia. The Emperor Nicholas had prefaced this step by a 
manifesto stating that the occupation of these Principalities was 
indispensable to guarantee Russia the re-establishment of her 
rights, but that it was not to be considered as a declaration of 
war. It was still hoped that hostilities -would be averted, but on 
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the 4th of October London was startled by a telegraYjhic despatch 
announcing that the Sultan had formally declared war against 
Kussia. On the 1 2th of the same month ilr. Giladstone 
attended the inauguiation of a statue to Sir Kobert Peel at 
hlanchester. At this period of excitement, when meetings and 
conferences for and against war were already being held, it was 
natural, and indeed almost imperative, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should make some reference to the great question 
then agitating the public mind. He alluded to the designs of 
Russia, describing her as a Poiver which threatened to override all 
the rest, and to prove a source of danger to the peace of the world. 
This disastrous state of affairs would be precipitated by the over- 
throw of the Ottoman Empire, and against this result England 
bad determined to set herself at whatever cost. The Giovernment 
did not desire war — a calamity which stained the face of nature 
with human gore, gave loose rein to crime, and took bread from 
tlie people. ‘ No doubt,’ the speaker continued, ‘ negotiation is 
repugnant to the national impatience at the sight of injustice 
and oppression ; it is beset with delay, intrigue, and chicane ; 
but these are not so horrible as war, if negotiation can be made 
to result in saving this country from a calamity which deprives 
the nation of subsistence, and arrests the operations of industry. 
To attain that result, if possible — still to attain it, if still 
possible, which is even yet their hope — her Majesty’s Ministers 
have persevered in exercising that self-command and that self- 
restraint, wliich impatience may mistake for indifference, feeble- 
ness, or cowardice, but which are truly the crowning greatness 
of a great people, and which do not evince the want of readiness 
to vindicate, when the time comes, the honour of this country.’ 
These weighty words emphatically ]prove Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues did not contemplate entering upon the impending 
Avar Avith ‘ a light heart.’ They felt profoundly the responsibility 
Avhich threatened to devolve upon them. Already the popular 
voice was beginning to make itself heard, charged with indigna- 
tion against Russia, and clamouring for active measures in 
support of Turkey. 

One passage in this Manchester speech completely dis- 
proves the assertion, frequently made since 1876, that at 
the time of the Crimean War, Mr. Gladstone Avas a blind sup- 
porter either of Ottoman rule or of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire as such. He expressly stated that the Govern- 
ment were not engaged in maintaining the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, as those words might he used 
with reference to the integrity and independence of England or 
of France. He further referred to the anomalies of the Eastern 
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ICmpire, tte political solecism of a Mussulman faitL, exercising 
a dominion over twelve millions of our fellow-creatures, the 
weakness inherent in the nature of Ihe Turkish Government, and 
the eventualities that surrounded the future of that dubious 
empire, though he added that these were not the thing’s with 
which any British Government had then to deal. This much 
will, therefore, be allowed, that nearly a geneiation before the 
period of the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities,’ Mr. Gladstone admitted and 
deplored the corruptions of the Turkish Government, and the 
anomalous relations existing between the Porte and its Chustian 
subjects. 

The Emperor of Russia issued a manifesto to his people on the 
1st of November, 18b4, declaring that he had earnestly sought 
for peace, but that, owing to the ‘ blind obstinacy’ of the Ottoman 
Porte, war was forced upon him. Hostilities were shortly after- 
wards rapidly precipitated. A Note, proposed collectively by 
the European Powers to Russia, and known as the Vienna Note, 
was accepied by Russia ; but being subsequently objected to by 
Turkey, the signatory Powers threw it over. N egotiations were 
then resumed, and towards the close of the year a new document, 
drawn up at Constantinople and approved by England and the other 
Powers, was presented to Russia. The Emperor Nicholas rejected 
this second Note in January, 1854, and in two months from that 
time war was an actuality. In England, the press and the people, 
with few exceptions, were unanimous in their feeling of hostility 
to Russia. The Government was supported in its warlike 
icsolution by a rush of national feeling and enthusiasm rarely 
exhibited. The allied fleets had already entered the Black Sea 
in the month of January, which also witnessed that execrable 
act on the part of the Russians known as the massacre of 
Sinope. The Czar cut the Gordian knot of a complicated series 
of negotiations by assuming a firm and resolute attitude, and on 
the 28th of hlarch, England formally declared war against 
Russia. 

A final effort to prcseive peace had been made by the 
Emperor Napoleon, in a letter addressed to the Czar, and dated 
January 29th. This letter fully explained the position of France 
in the great European imbroglio which had arisen, and set forth 
the reasons why she ’^vould be compelled to act as the ally of 
England in the event of hostilities. The two Powers had 
assumed a protective but passive attitude towards Turkey, but 
tlie affair of Sinope forced them to take a more defined position. 

‘ It was no longer our policy that received a check in that afiair ; 
it was our military honour. The cannon-shots of Sinope have 
echoed mournfully in the hearts of all those who, in England 
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and in Fiance, have a strong sense of the national dignity.’ 
Hence the order given to the allied squadrons to enter the 
Black Sea, to prevent — hy force, if necessary — the recurrence 
of a similar event. The Emperor Napoleon went on to say that 
if the Czar desired a pacific solution to the existing difficulties, 
an armistice might at once he signed, things could resume their 
diplomatic course, and all the belligerent forces could retire from 
the places whither motives of war had called them. But matters 
had gone too far for reasonable appeals of this kind. The Czar 
was obstinate, and a telegraphic despatch was received in Paris 
from the French representative at St. Petersburg, consisting ot 
these f^w but ominous words, ‘ I return with refusal. ’ Wax was 
now inevitable, and the French became the warm and enthusiastic 
allies of England. 

Some critics of the Aberdeen Ministry have severely condemned 
that G-overnment for the course upon which it now entered. 
The members of the Peace Society were naturally foremost in 
their efforts to secure peace ; and a deputation even went to St. 
Petersburg with a view of securing this object. It should be 
borne in mind, in estimating the responsibilities of INIinisters at 
this period, that the tone of the public mind of England ivas 
hurrying’ them forwaid with suiprising rajiidity. Lord Aberdeen 
and Mr. Gladstone were both averse to war. The former had, 
indeed, a holy horror of war in the abstract, and — as hlr. King- 
lake has pointed out — he was especially averse to a war with 
Russia, not only by reason of the impressions of his early life, 
but because of the relations of mutual esteem which had long 
existed between the Emperor Nicholas and himself ; he also 
anticipated evil to Europe hy a forcible breaking up of the ties 
established hy the Congress of Vienna and riveted by the Peace 
of Paris. The Premier had, in fact, gone so far in the early 
stage of the Eastern difficulty as to resolve not to remain at the 
head of the G-overnment unless he could maintain peace. The 
only pluase which can now be used to describe his policy at this 
period is that he ‘ drifted ’ into war. He did not wish it ; he 
deplored it ; and yet he was gradually borne on towards it, 
without being able to take the retrograde stops he desired. But 
there was also Mr. G-ladsione, perhaps the next conspicuous 
member of his Cabinet, equally averse to wav. On humanitarian 
as well as on national grounds, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was opposed to the arbitrament of arms. That war, moreover, 
was costly, and added greatly to the burdens of the people, was 
on argument to which he gave due weight, hut he was still more 
deeply swayed by those loftier principles which made him 
ardently cling to the chances of peace. The brilliant histoi ian 
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of the Crimean war thus desciibes him at this period, and depicts 
-the feelings with which the comrse of his immediate career was 
regarded by the country ; — 

‘ If he was famous for the splendour of his eloquence, for hxs unaffected 
find for his blameless life, he was celebrated far and wide fora more than common 
liveliness of conscience. He had once imagined it to be Ins duty to quit a Govern- 
ment, and to burst through strong ties of triendship and gratitude, by reason of a 
thin shade of ditfeience on the subject of white or brown sugar. It was believed 
that, if he were to commit e^^en a httle sin, or to imagine an evil thought, he would 
instantly arraign himself befoio the dread tribunal which awaited him within his 
own bosom, and that, his intellect being subtle and micioscopic, and delighting in 
casuistry and e:s.aggeration, he would be hkely to give his soul a very harsh trial, 
and treat himself as a great ciimmal for faults too minute to bo visible to the 
naked eyes of laymen. His friends lived in dread of his vhtuesas tending to 
make him whimsical and unstable, and the practical politicians, perceiving that 
he was not to be depended upon for party pui looses, and W'as bent upon none but 
lofty objects, used to look upon him as dangerous — used to call him behind liis 
back a good man — a good man in the worst sense of the terin.^ ^ 

Here we have stated that view of Mr. G-ladstoiie which has 
always been held by those politicians who are the disciples of 
the doctrine of expediency. Mr. Gladstonej, from his earliest 
appearance in political life, has always thrown over the conven- 
tional doctrines of politics, when they threatened to interfere 
wdth his unswerving conscientiousness, and taken his stand upon 
what he believed to be the strict princij)les of right and justice. 
He has, of course, with other statesmen, made mistakes : oela va 
sans dire. In 1853 he reconciled these piinciples of right and 
justice with the dread necessity which had arisen in Europe. 
War, he came to see^ was inevitable, and even peace-loving men 
must bow to a fate that is inexorable. There can be no doubt 
that the presence of Lord Aberdeen and ]Mr. Gladstone in the 
Cabinet was a guarantee that peace would be prolonged to the 
very utmost limit of time, and that only the gravest necessity 
would reconcile them to retaining office at this momentous 
period. 

But in truth the question of peace or war had passed out of 
the hands of these statesmen, and of any individuals, however 
great their power. There w^as already felt the flow of a wave 
of public opinion which swept the Ministry onward. It was 
no longer a question whetlier war could be avoided — the 
people of England demanded it with a fervour and an 
unanimity rarely witnessed in the annals of the country. On 
the one great and broad principle of resistance to the 
threatened overwhelming j)ower of Eussia is that wbx now 
to be defended. It was a defensive war, undertaken in the 
interests of Europe, against the aggressive and domineering 
policy of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. English statesme^n 

^ The Invasion of the O imea, Cy Alex M'linnm Khi^lako. 
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regretted the necessity Avluch drove Eng-land to assume the part 
of policeman in Euiope, but the actual circumstances of the 
time, combined with the future prospects of the various 
European States — and especially those immediately concerned 
in the Eastern Question— demanded that she should not shirk 
her responsibilities. It is not upon Eng'land that the blame 
*can fall for that terrible visitation of the Angel of Death (to 
borrow an image of Mr. Bright’s), whose wings were shortly heard 
rustling upon the darkened horizon of Eastern Europe. History 
has even now written with unerring finger the name of him who 
lit the flame of carnage in Europe. And Providence ordained in 
this, as in other striking examples of unjust war levied in the 
comse of the history of the human race, that — if not, literally, 
still in effect — he who took the sword should perish by the 
sword. The Emperor Nicholas, though he fell not upon the 
battle-field, is understood to have died of chagrin, and his end 
was undoubtedly hastened by the disasters which befell his 
armies in the Crimea. 

Mr. Gladstone has been so long known as a INIinister who has 
uniformly desired the prosperity of his country, that we can well 
understand the poignant regrets he must have felt over the 
paralysation of British industry, and an arrested commercial 
progress, Avhich were the natural result of a declaration of war. 
A war in which Russia and Turkey in the East, and England 
and France in the West, are concerned, must of necessity be 
fraught with serious consequences to the whole of Europe. No 
longer were smiling harvests to gladden the face of natux’e in 
those districts which formed the seat of war ; the peasant from 
the fruitful fields of France was to leave his occupation, and 
exchange the cultivation of the arts of peace for those of war ; the 
English toiler in docks, workshops, and factories was doomed to 
see the course of his labour arrested, and to hear his children cry 
for the bread which was ruthlessly destroyed by the devastating 
influence of war. Yet, though England foresaw the evils which 
must necessarily follow from the expected war, with one voice — 
scarcely broken by the cries of a small minority in favour of 
abstention — she called aloud for the chastisement of the disturber 
of the peace of Europe. Ministers could scarcely commit error 
in following the lead of a national sentiment so emphatically 
expressed; if they did, it is an error which history has already con- 
doned, and as regards the individual members of Lord Aberdeen's 
Cabinet, none can be found to challenge the disinterestedness and 
purity of their motive. To Mr. Gladstone himself the dire necessity 
must have seemed painfully hard. Instead of that relief of taxa- 
tion to which he had looked forward, he was called upon to 
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prepare a war budget* The increase of revenue which had unex- 
pectedly fallen in^ and which amounted to upwards of a million 
sterling, was alienated from its peaceful purposes, and, in addition, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer found himself compelled to 
increase the income-tax, the spiiit duties, and the malt-tax. He 
had hoped to meet the popular wishes, moreover, by a remission 
of the sugar duty, but this financial boon must now be postponed. 
Faced by no ordinary difficulties, Mr. Gladstone’s fertility in 
resource was again apparent at this juncture. He conceived a 
scheme by which the country should not he permanently 
burdened with the expenses of the imp)ending war. Prince 
Albert, in a letter to Baron Stockmar, referred to this plan. 
Mr. Gladstone desired to pay for the war out of cuiTent revenue, 
provided it did not require more than ten millions sterling 
beyond the ordinary expenditure. In order to meet this extra 
charge, however, he had no option but to increase the taxes, 
hlr. Disraeli — in - duty bound, perhaps, as the mouthpiece of a 
strong Opposition — propounded a different scheme. He desired 
to borrow, thus increasing the Debt ; he was opposed to the im- 
position of any fresh taxes. ‘ The former course/ said the Prince 
Consort to his friend, *is manly, statesmanlike, and honest; 
the latter is convenient, cowardly, and perhaps popular.’ But m 
a remarkable manner the people of England rose to the exigen- 
cies of the situation. They approved the plans of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though fraught with temporary 
inconvenience. ISIr. Gladstone had not misinterpreted the 
feeling of the country. It was ready to bear the hui’den 
which it in reality called down upon itself, and to meet, 
as they occurred, the expenses of the war. Never was 
patriotism more strongly displayed than at this period. A 
Minister may frequently acquire popularity by leaving* to 
succeeding generations the discharge of those pecuniary liabilities 
which arise in connection with exceptional events. But Mr. 
Gladstone fought against this policy. Though, as he said, 

‘ every good motive aud every bad motive, combated only by the 
desire of the approval of honom'able men and by conscientious 
rectitude — every motive of ease, of comfort, and of certainty 
spring forward in his mind to induce a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to become the first man to recommend a loan ’ — he 
resisted the temptation, and was rewarded by the support of 
Parliament and the country. 

Under circumstances widely different, therefore, from those 
attending his first financial statement, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
duced his budget of 1854. His prognostications of the previous 
year had been exceeded by the results of the revenue. He 
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estitoatea tlie income for the year 1853-54: — after all reductions 
should have been effected — at £52,990,000. The actual receipts 
were £54,025,000, showing an excess of £1,035,000. Moreover, 
not only did the revenue thus largely exceed the estimate, but 
the expenditure fell short of it by no less than £1,012,000, the 
two items together furnishing a surplus of £2,047,000. On the 
6th of March the budget was introduced. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced with regard to the estimate for the war in 
the East, that it was impossible to say it would suffice for the 
wants of the whole year. The measure which he then proposed 
was to vote for extraordinary milihiry expenditure a sum of 
£1,250,000. There was a deficiency of nearly three millions to 
provide for, and even this did not exhaust the whole cost of the 
war. ‘ But while he hoped that tins sum might be raised without 
retmning to the higher duties on various articles which had 
recently been diminished, he urged strongly that it should not be 
raised by resoiting to a loan, and so tinrowing the burden on 
posterity. Such a course was not required by the necessities of 
the country, and was therefore not worthy of its adoption. No 
country had played so much as England at this dangerous game 
of mortgaging the industry of future generations. It was rigliti 
that those who make war should be prejoared to make the sacri- 
fices needed to carry it on; the necessity for so doing was a most 
useful check on mere lust of conquest, and would lead men to 
make war with the wish of realising the earliest prospects of an 
honomrable peace.’ Mr. Gladstone then went on to speak generally 
of the war, and the following passage of his speech was warmly 
applauded : — 

'We have ontcied upon a 2^roat struggle, but we have entered upon it under 
favourable ch cunistanoes. We liave pioposed to you to make gieat efforts, anti 
you have nobly and chcexfuUy backed oui pioposals. You have alxeady by your 
votes added nearly 40,000 men to the establislimonts of the country ; and takin g 
into account changes that have actually been cairicd into effect with regard to 
the return of soldiers from the Colonies, and the arrangements winch, in the present 
state of Ireland, might be made — but which are not made — with lespect to the 
constabulary foice, m oider to render the mihtaiy force disposable to the utmost 
possible extent, it is not too much to say that we have viitually an addition to 
the disposable 'forces of the country, by land and by sea, at the present moment, as 
compaied with our position twelve months ago, to the extent of ncaily 50,000 men 
This looks like an intention to cany on your war with vigour, and the wish and 
hope of her Majesty’s Government is, that that may bo truly said of the people of 
England, with regard to this war, which was, I am afiaid, not so tiuly said of 
Cliarles II. by a courtly but great poet, Drydon — 

He without fear a dangerous war pur'’ues. 

Which Without rashness he began before.” 

That, we trust, will bo the motto of the people of Enuland , and you have this 
advantage, that the sentiment of Europe, and wo trust the might of Lurope, is -with 
3’-ou. TliG-^o circumstances — Ihougli w'e must not be sanguine, though it would 
be the wildest picsuinption for any man to say, when the ravages of European \var 
had once begun, whexo and at what point it would bo stayed — these circumstances 
justify us m cherishing the hope that possibly tins may not bo a long war.’ 
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The speakex held that there were economical reasons and also 
moral reasons why the House should adhere to the sound policy 
of raising the supplies within the year. Coming to the gist of his 
plan, the Gowemment proposed, he said, to repair the deficiency 
of £’2,840,000, and to provide a moderate margin besides, hy 
increasing the income-tax; by one-half, levying the whole addition 
for and in respect of the first moiety of the year — in other words, 
to double the tax for the half-year. He took the amorrnt of the 
income-tax for 1854-55 at £0,275,000 ; a moiety of that sum 
was £3,1 37,500 I but, in the case of the income-tax, the cost 
of collection diminished in proportion as the amount increased, 
and he took the real moiety consequently at £3,307,000, which 
would make the whole produce of the income-tax £9,582,000. 
The aggregate income for 1854-55 would then amount to 
£56,655,000, and the expenditure being estimated at 
£56,186,000, a small surplus would be left of £470,000. Mr. 
Gladstone next announced a proposed financial reform of some 
importance to the commercial community. It was designed to 
abolish the distinction then existing between home and foreign 
drawn hills, making them pay the same rate of tax. As the addi- 
tions to the revenue could not be realised before Christmas, 
whereas a large portion of war expenditure must be provided for 
in the next quarter, he laid on the table of the House a resolution 
for a vote of £1,750,000 for an issue of Exchequer hills. This 
would enable the Government to provide for the interval. He 
did not anticipate that it would be necessary to exercise this 
permission to its full extent ; but if it should be, the unfunded 
debt would only stand as it stood twelve months before, when its 
amount was £17,750,000, as compared with £16,000,000 for the 
current period. 

In the course of the discussion which ensued, IMr. Hume 
approved the principle that the revenue should be raised within 
the year, on the ground that those wdio had urged the Govern- 
ment to a war whose propriety could not be judged should bear 
their share of its burdens. Mr. Disraeli announced that he 
should not oppose the vote, as the House was bound to support 
her Majesty m all just and necessary wars ; but he protested 
against the doctrine that in a prolonged contest we should rely 
upon taxation alone to raise the requisite supplies, or that even 
in resorting to taxation it might not be necessary to rely upon 
indirect as well as upon direct taxation. 

The resolution for doubling the income-tax was passed in the 
House of Commons, without discussion or division, on the 20th 
of March; but on the report being brought up tine following day, 
an animated debate unexpectedly occurred. Sir H. Willoughby 
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moved an amendment to tlie effect that the collection of the 
additional moiety extend over the whole year, and not be levied 
during' the first half of the year. Sir Y. Baling legarded the 
proposition involved in the budget as the best ariangement 
which could have been made ; but hlr. Disraeli contended that 
the Government were justified in demanding increased 
taxes to provide for a war only upon the condition of proving 
that the war was unavoidable. This they had not done. 
He replied to the objection that no criticism should be 
pronounced on the Ministerial policy unless the critic were pre- 
paied to projoose a vote of no confidence ; and he urged that it 
was apparent the Government had no confidence in the House, 
or even in themselves. He also contrasted the expressions of 
dififerent Ministers at different times to show hoAv loose and con- 
flicting had been their opinions on the great question of peace or 
war. The Opposition leader declared that the war had been 
brought about by this divergence of opinion. A united Cabinet 
would have averted it altogether ; it was a coalition war. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply to this speech was an obvious one. 
He observed that the omission, on the part of liis rival, to 
propose a vote of want of confidence was defended upon the 
very grounds that should have prompted it ; and he characterised 
the conclusion to wliich Mr. Disraeli had landed his argument as 
‘ illogical and recieant.’ He then vindicated at length his 
financial policy as regarded the reduction of interest on 
Exchequer bills, the conversion of stock, and the partial employ- 
ment of the Treasury balances in buying up the public debt ; 
concluding by explaining his motives in asking that the whole 
increase in the income-tax should be paid within the first six 
months. The amendment w'as negatived ; the report of the 
resolution was agreed to, and a bill was ordered to be brought 
in. On the 30th of March the bill was read a third time, and 
passed by the House of Commons. 

The Emperor of Eussia having refused to return an answer to 
the demand made upon him by Great Britain and France to 
evacuate the Danubian Principalities, the Allies (as we have seen) 
made a formal declaration of war on the 28th of March. The 
British people entered upon the contest with hope and coinage. 
Everything seemed to presage a speedy termination to the war ; 
hut it was discovered that the Emperor Nicholas was not so 
deficient in resources as had been represented. The conflict 
which _ had begun must necessarily be a protracted and an 
expensive one. There probably never was a continental monarch- — 
not even the first Napoleon — so execrated in England as the Czar, 
to crush whom English income-tax payers now cheerfully contri- 
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butedj at the rate of fomteenpence in the poiindj to the ISTational 
Exchequer. The two Houses of Parliament discussed her 
Majesty’s Message on the Slst of March. ]Mr. Biight failed to 
impress the members of the Lower House with his arguments 
against the war, while Lord Palmerston roused the same audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm loj his vindication of the policy 
which had been pursued by the Government, and by his leview 
of the tremendous interests, national and Emupean, which were 
at stake. Between the 8th of February and the 1st of May, some 
25,000 English troops had been conveyed to their destination in 
the Crimea. Hostihties had commenced, and with a bitterness 
of feeling rarely paralleled in the annals of war. 

The war thus initiated entailed on England an exceed- 
ingly heavy expenditure, and on the 8th of May accord- 
ingly the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward 
additional proposals in connection with his war budget. 
Adverting to the necessity which had existed for demanding a 
doubled income-tax at a time when war was not declared, he 
said it was then impossible for the Government to form a tiiist- 
worthy estimate of the expenses of the war. In moving his 
resolution for an increased income-tax, he had asked what was 
at the time known to be requisite, but had also guarded himself 
by stating that his demand was not adequate to the purposes of 
war. He now asked for the means of satisfactorily carrying on 
the struggle. Before unfolding his plans, Mr. Gladstone defended 
himself against the accusations of having mismanaged the 
unfunded debt, and of having made a had bargain in paying off 
the holders of South Sea Stock. The new Navy, Army, and 
Ordnance Estimates, with an additional £500fi00 for the militia, 
would, he said, absorb £6,000,000 ; but he had also to provide 
for charges as yet unknown, and should be compelled to ask for 
£6,850,000 in addition to what had been already granted. This 
would have to be raised by taxation, and it was proposed to 
repeat the operation which had already been performed upon the 
income-tax. The former opeiations had yielded from this source 
£9,582,000, and the addition would give £3,250,000 — in all, 
from this source, £12,832,000. This augmentation would be 
asked for the period of the war, and should it terminate — 
which he prayed God might grant — during the existence of 
the tax under the Act of 1853, the augmentation would cease. 
In this way he calculated that two-thirds of the expenses would 
be provided for. Touching the remainder, there was some diffi- 
culty. Government could not propose any other direct tax, 
neither could they resort to the assessed taxes. As regarded 
inrhrect taxes, they had resolved not to alter the system of 

m: 
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postage, 'wMeli had been so prosperous and beneficial. Nor did 
Government intend to reimpose taxes vdiicli had been taken off, 
They must go to the consumer in the least oppressive and 
injiu’ious way. It was proposed to repeat the operation of last year 
on Scotch and Irish spiiits, and to augment the duty in Scotland 
by Is. per gallon, and in Ireland by 8d. Tins would be a gain 
to the Exchequer of £450,000. By a new classification of the 
sugar -duties, £700,000 would be raised. When Blr. Gladstone 
proceeded to announce that it Avas proposed to augment the duty 
on malt, considerable sensation was appaient amongst the Oppo- 
sition, who ga\’’e expression to their disapprobation. The 
speaker, however, went on to say that he considered Ave might 
fairly come uiion the AA^'ealthy for the first charges of the war, 
but that a national Avar ought to be borne by all classes. The 
malt-tax pressed on all, and as it Avas easily collected, and 
required no increased staff for the purpose, it seemed to fulfil 
the conditions which should be sought for. The malt-tax stood, 
in round figures, at 2 s. 9d. per bushel, and he proposed to raise 
it to 4s., which would still leave it loAver than it was in 1810, and 
less than half what it was from 1804 to 1816, during the great war 
struggle. Taking the consumption at forty million bushels, this 
would give £2,450,000. The imited amounts thus to be obtained 
by increased income-tax, spuit duty, sugar duty, and malt duty 
would be £6,850,000, which was the required sum. Mr. Gladstone 
next stated that it was necessary to have a resource for 
extraordinary contingencies, and for a possible rapid increase in 
the rate of war expenditure. He explained and vindicated his 
policy with regard to the issue of Exchequer bonds, and unfolded 
his plan for providing the further inierion funds Avhich would be 
requhed. Tie would take authority to confirm the contracts for 
the Exchequer bonds of the Class A, and power to issue a second 
series. He would also take power to issue tAvo millions of 
Exchequer bills, and so many more as should not be taken on the 
fomr millions of Exchequer bonds. This would give a command 
of £5,500,000, and the total sum of £66,746,000 of levenue, set 
against £63,039,000 of expenditure, would show for the year a 
margin which he would for safety put at three millions and a 
half. 

Such is a digest of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals in this urgent 
financial crisis, and after stating the mode of proceeding Avith 
his plan, the Chancellor of the Exchequer turned to ansAver the 
charges made by the opponents of the Government. ‘ It 
was hardly necessary,’ he observed, ‘ to meet the absurd 
accusation of want of foresight as to the inevit<ibility of 
war, or to defend themselves for having believed that a 
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Sovereign of Europe T\as a man of honour; but he met the 
equally ridiculous charge of having abandoned public revenue, 
by asking in what state (Government had found the revenue when 
the income-tax itself was in peril, because ISIr* Disraeli had 
thought it consistent with his duty to his Sovereign and liis 
country to promise a remodelling of that tax without having 
formed any plan for the purpose. The man who did that was 
the one who surrendered public revenue.’ Mr. Gladstone 
claimed that the Government had re-established that tax ; and 
he thanked the House for the aid of its generous confidence, 
whereby vaiious financial reforms had been secured. He con- 
cluded by justifying himself at length for rejecting the counsel 
which had recommended a loan for the expenses of the war. 
Recapitulating the history of Sir. Pitt’s enormous and costly 
loans, he warned the House against the system, advdsing 
Parliament to struggle against it as long as possible. Mr. Pitt 
himself, he added, discovered his error, and afterwards made 
gallant efforts to redeem it. While the Duke of Wellington 
in the great wars at the commencement of the century was 
covering the name of England wdth fresh glories, onr fathers 
were making noble struggles to bear the current expenses 
of the war ; and he wished his hearers to show themselves worthy 
of such sires. The country was at that moment prosperous, 
and could afford some sacrifice. The IMinister observed 
finally that such was the vigour, and such the elasticity of 
our trade, that even under the disadvantages of a bad harvest, 
and under the pressure of w’-ar, the imports from day to day, 
and almost from hour to hour, were increasing, and the very 
last papers laid on the table showed that within the closing 
three months of the year there were ^6250,000 increase in the 
exports. In view of these circumstances, and while the effects of 
the war had not as yet seriously touched the people, Mr. Glad- 
stone was fully justified — in the opinion of most critics of his 
financial policy — in proposing that the expenses of the war 
should be naet as they were incurred. 

The speech in which these proposals were made occupied 
three hours and a half ; at its conclusion the Opposition chiefs 
were evidently taken by surprise. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not only regaled the House with Ms accustomed 
eloquence, but had sketched a hold and masterly financial policy. 
Mr. Disraeli agreed to the resolutions only on the understand- 
ing that a full opportunity should he afforded for the discussion 
of the principle embodied in them. On the following Monday, 
May 151h, on the order for the second reading of the Excise 
Dufies (Malt and Spirits) Bill, Mr. Cayley moved to defer 
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the second reading for sis months. A discussion ensued, in 
which the Grovemment policy was severely criticised by Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Sir John Paldngton, and others. Lord 
John Bussell replied in very pointed ■“’and effective style. 
The question before the House was, whether, when a 
formidable military power threatened to swallow up one of our 
allies, one shilling and threepence a bushel upon malt was too 
gi'eat a sacrifice. * Don’t tell me,’ said his lordship, ‘that the 
tax is so objectionable that you are ready to vote any other, and 
that the landed interest will resist this small addition to the 
malt duty ; tell me not that this is really the obstacle which 
prevents you from supporting the Grovemment, but that, 
although you are in favour of the war, you are not ready to vote 
the necessary supplies.’ Mr. Disraeli replied, saying that he still 
supported the policy of the war, but that he objected to this tax, 
not merely because it was unjust and unnecessary, but because it 
hampered the industry, crippled the pi'ogress, and in every way 
injured the agricultural interest of this country. The division 
list showed the temper of the House, and its determination to 
uphold the Government, Mr. Cayley’s amendment being 
negatived by 303 votes against 195. 

A sharp passage of arms occtuTed between Mr. Gladstone and 
Jlr. Disraeli a few days afterwards. On the motion for going 
into Committee of Ways and Means (Exchequer Bonds}, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained the situation in which 
previous votes of the House had left the financial policy of the 
Government. The expenditure had been authorised by decisive 
votes, and the House had also formally agreed to the ways 
and means by which it was to be raised. He now took the 
opinion of the House on the single question, how the ready money 
that was wanted should be obtained. The question turned 
simply upon the alternative whether it was most expedient to 
resort to an issue of Exchequer bills, or authenticate the 
hlinisterial project of Exchequer bonds. Hereupon Mr. Disraeli 
rose to his feet, and, amid the cheers of his supporters, charged 
the Ministry with shai-p practice. They had taken votes on the 
plea of administrative convenience, and these votes they now 
accounted decisive, thus taking from the House the opportunity 
of deciding upon the principle involved. Mr. Gladstone replied 
that ample opportunity would be afforded for discussing the 
principles embodied in the resolutions. On the resolution 
empowering the Government to issue £2,000,000 of Exchequer 
bonds being put from the chair, hir. T. Baring moved an 
amendment declaring that ‘ it was not expedient at present to 
authorise any further issue of Exchequer bonds with the 
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engagement of repayment within the nest sis years.’ At the 
conclusion of the debate wMch ensued, IMr. Disraeli again 
assailed the financial policy of the Government. They had 
committed blunders, he held, out of which the present diffi- 
culties had grown. Inaccurate and deceptive statements had 
been made in successive budgets, fallacious estimates were 
given of the costs of the Avar, and delusive announcements 
hazarded regarding the aids that would be required to meet 
the growing charges upon the revenue. ‘At last a con- 
tinuance of mismanagement had culminated in the neces- 
sity for a loan of six millions ; and this loan, in its turn, 
was so mismanaged that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had offered four per cent, for the money, and yet could not 
get it. He had shown himself incompetent to deal with the 
bulls and hears, and had been forced to appeal to the stags 
of the Stock Exchange. And now came a last shift for raising a 
loan in masquerade.’ Mr. Gladstone replied to these charges 
seriatim, caiiying the sympathies of his follmvers warmly with 
him. Having dealt with the allegations of the Opposition leader, 
he declaied that he stood by the budget, acknowledged the loyal 
spirit in Avhich the country responded to the calls being made 
upon it for increased resources, and attiibuted the ability to 
answer those calls in great measure to the ease and prospeiity 
derived from judicious legislation in former years. It was the 
Opposition who had really been advocates of the borrowing system, 
and ‘loans in masquerade;’ and as the name of Pitt had been 
quoted against the Government, he reminded the Plouse that this 
had only reference to eriors which the great IMinister had himself 
confessed and retrieved a few years later, while the Government 
had followed in his footsteps in the better-advised course which 
he subsequently adopted. 

The division list gave — For the resolution, 290 ; for the 
amendment, 186 — majority for the Government, 104. With 
this division the opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s fiLnancial 
proposals collapsed. On the 24th of July, however, when a 
vote of credit of ^3,000,000 was moved by Lord John 
Eussell for the expenses of the war, Mr. Disraeli again severely 
attacked the Government on the general question of their policy, 
and asserted that there would have been no war if Lord Derby 
and himself had not been compelled to resign the conduct of 
affairs. He once more complained that the war was largely due 
to the evil of a coalition Government. 

The vote of credit really became one of a vote of confidence 
in the Ministry, as the Prince Consort expressed it in a letter to 
Baron Stockmar. When the report on the vote of credit was 
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brought up, Lord JD. SLuait moved an amendment to the effect 
that her hlajesty should be requested not to prorogue Pailia- 
ment until it should have fm-ther infoimation upon the subject. 
A gTeat debate was expected, hut all parties shrank from 
imperilling the existence of the Ministry; and in the event the 
report was received, the amendment being negatived without a 
division. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 12th of August, her Majesty 
slating in the Speech from the Throne that, in cordial co-opeia- 
tion with the Emperor of the French, her eflEbrts would be 
directed during the * recess to the effectual repression of that 
ambitious and aggressive spirit on the part of Pussia which has 
compelled us to take up aims in defence of an ally, and to 
seem-e the futm’e tranquillity of Europe. 
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one point in the history of the negotiations which preceded 
le giea^ events of the Crimean War, there was some hope that 
le conceit between the four Great Powers — England, France, 
us Jxa, and i russia — would have succeeded in preserving peace. 
1^ true that the Emperor Nicholas encouraged himself in his 
stubborn course by the utterances of Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and 
o ler distinguished friends of peace in this country? to whose 
speeches he attached a high degree of importance. Mr. Cobden 
cescubed luikey as a decaying country, and said that the Turks 
not be permanently maintained as a ruling Power in 
mi ope 3 Ja1i‘. Bright took up the strain, afSrming- that Russia was 
Ration, and that if England had not interfered the 
ditterences between Russia and Tiukey would have been settled 
long ago settled by the concessions of Tmhey. Such were the 
exjoiessed opimons of these popular leaders, and, believing them 
be endorsed by a large body of their countrymen, the Czar 
r- pni'sued liis warlike policy, and beg'an to doubt 
whether after all England w^as serious in her resolve to go to 
prosecute the threatened struggle to the end."*' 

But though these things had their weight, the dissolution of 


AT autUor 5s HOt at this moment citlior impugning 

smiulv and his friends \ipoii the Crimean war , lie is 

effocL The suppoi'ters of a peace iinlioy mistook the spnit 
admR country m this groat question, but it is only bare justice to 

aamit that they were consistent throughout ^ ^ 
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the European conceit was another powerful influence in destroy- 
ing the prospect of peace. Prussia and Austria, having 
acknowledged upon paper the justness of the views of England 
and France, practically refused to support them when the time 
for doing so arrived. It is important briefly to state the 
position of the various European Powers upon the Eastern 
Question, when the crisis came in March, 1854. This we can 
best do in the words of ]\Ir. Gladstone himself :* — 

^Austiia urged tlie two leading- states, England and France, to send in their 
ultimatum to Kussia, and piomiscd it her decided support. Whe redeemed the 
pledge, hut only to the extent of a strong verbal advocacy. Without following 
out the subsequent detail of her proceedings, she lendcicd thereafter to the Allies 
but equivocal and uncertain service; without, however, disavowing their policy 
either in act or word. It was Piussia which, at the ciitical moment, to speak in 
homely language, bolted , the veiy policy which she had locommendod, she doclinocl 
unconditionally to sustain, from the first moment when it began to assume the 
charactei of a solid and stern reality. In fact, she broke up the Emopean conceit, 
by which it was that Fiance and EnglanO bad hoped, and had had a right to hope, 
to put down the stubbornness of the Czca and to repel Ins attack upon the public 
law of Europe, The question that these Allies had now to determine was whetlier, 
armed as they had been all along with the panoply of moral authoiity, they would, 
upon tins unfortunate and discreditable desertion, allow all their clemands, their 
leasomngs, their professions to melt into tliin air ’ 

The early policy of England on the Oriental Question has 
never been better stated and vindicated than It is here in few 
words. We had no selfish ends to answer by the war, and, on 
the defection of Austria and Prussia, might have shrunk from 
encountering Pussia, except with the aid of those who had 
promised us their support. But what would have become of 
the traditional glory of England in that case? She has ever 
heen the friend of the oppressed, and there is something nobler 
in fulfilling one’s moral obligations than in fighting for mere 
personal and selfish rights. We had put our hand to the work, 
and could not go backward. To have retreated at the supreme 
moment might have endangered the permanent peace and welfare 
of Europe ; and such a step would certainly have been consenting 
tacitly to the establishment of a precedent valuable to aggressive 
and ambitious Sovereigns in the future. 

The Prince Consort, in a letter to King Leopold, dated the 
6th of November, 1854, thus exposed the dangers attending the 
vacillating policy of Prussia : — 

*The longer Eus&ia’s resistance lasts, and the longer the struggle is devolved on 
France and England alone, the inoie compact must tboir alliance become. As, 
then, France and under all circumstances suie to cherish their 

traditional arrme-pensees of teintorial aggrandisement at their neighbours’ expense, 
the risk, as far as those neighbours are concerned, ceitainly is that England may 
some day have to stand by and see things done which she herself cannot desire, 
but must uphold in the interest of her ally. This danger, I repeat, Austx ia, Prussia, 

* See Article on tlie ^ Life of the JPrince Consort^* in the Church of Enaland 
QvaHeeiy Bevtew for January, 1878. 
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and Germany may avert by acting with us, not in the manipulation of Protocols, 
w hicii leave everything to the exertions of the Western Powers, and have no other 
object but to make suie that no liarm is done to the enemy. Such a course is 
dishonourable, immoral, leads to distrust, and ultimately to direct hostility. 
Already the soreness of feeling here against Prussia is intense, nor can it be less m 
France. I have made the Piince of Prussia aware of my anxiety on this head/ * 

The coiorse pursued by the Grerman Powers was utterly inde- 
fensible, and on them must be placed the responsibility of having 
failed to use decisive pressure upon Russia in favour of peace. 
In all human probability, the Czar would have hesitated in 
his career had he been warned to desist from his aggressions 
by the united voice of all the leading Powers of Europe. 

The war b^gan in earnest, and on the 21st of September, 1854, 
the Duke of Newcastle received a telegram announcing that 
25,000 English troops, 25,000 French, and 8,000 Tui'ks had 
landed safely at Eupatoria, without meeting with any resistance, 
and had already begun to march upon Sebastopol.’ 

Yet, popular as the war was in England, there were symptoms 
during the autumn that Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry — the Govern- 
ment which declared it — was becoming just the reverse. If 
there were not absolute dissensions in the Cabinet, there was a 
great lack of unanimity of feeling as to the conduct of the war. 
Ministerial changes had taken place during the preceding' session ; 
Lord John Russell had accepted the office of President of the 
Council ; and the duties of War Minister having become too 
onerous to be any longer associated with those of the Secretary 
for the Colonies, the Duke of Newcastle was created Secretary at 
War. The Queen was well aware of the repugnance with which 
Lord Aberdeen had always viewed the war ; but he was a states- 
man with whom she had ever been upon the most cordial 
relations, and for whom she entertained feelings of the highest 
personal esteem. Her communications and expressed wishes 
alike prove that she was most desirous the war should be prose- 
cuted with vigour, now that it had been entered upon, and she 
looked to the Premier to second her own hopes and those of the 
nation. But it soon became apparent that the Cabinet was not 
entirely at one — a most unfortunate circumstance at this critical 
juncture. Mr. Martiu observes upon this point : — 

* If ever a Ministry strong in its own counsels and mutual trust, and strong also 
in Pailiament, was necessary, it was so at the present time But notoriously 
discontents reigned within the Cabinet itself . Two at least of its members. Lord 
Kussell and Lord Palmerston, would have prefeired to lead rather than to be led. 
Each had his partisans within and without the Cabinet, and it was apparent to all 
the world that no cordial unanimity existed between the Peelite secfon of the 
Ministiy and thoir colleagues. In the House of Commons the followers of the 
Government showed no symptoms of coherence. The head of the Ministry was a 
favourite object of attack with them, no less than with the Opposition. FTor was 

* Zife of Ws Zoyal HighnesB the Frince Consort. By Theodore Martin. Vol, III 
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tins met by that displ \y of loyalty on the pait of Ins suppoitoi's which the head of 
a Goveviiment has a i jghfc to expect It was impossible for a Ministry thus obviously 
not at one vith itself to command either the lespect or the obedience of the House, 
having themselves encouia^j^ed insubordination against then* chief, some of the 
members were not entitled to comiplain if they found themselves thwarted in 
their measures thiougb a similar disregard of party tie by the body of the Liberal 
party.’ * 

Th.e Queen was most anxious for the country to witness a 
united Government, and the time must have been a peculiarly 
trying one for Lord Aberdeen. Mr. Gladstone affirms that the 
statement of Mr. Martin to the effect that there was no cordial 
unanimity between tbe Peelite section of the Ministry and their 
colleag'ues -is an entiie mistake. We are thus met by the 
dilemma of Mr, Gladstone’s statement on the one hand, and Mr. 
Martin’s equally emphatic statement on the other — the latter 
being' foimded on documents furnished to the writer, and views 
expressed to him, as well as being- confessedly sanctioned by the 
hig'hest personag'e in the realm. It is possible to harmonise the 
two by reading Mr- Martin’s statement in the light of a 
confession which Mr. Gladstone himself makes, to the effect that 
‘ rifts there were without doubt in the imposing- structure (of the 
Cabinet), but they were due entirely to individual views or 
pietensions, and in no way to sectional antagonism.’ This is 
quite sufficient to account for the rumours which arose — 
rumours that discredited the Ministry with a portion of the 
House and with the country. Whether the differences were 
merely ‘rifts’ or sectional disagreements matters little. Mr. 
Martin may have expressed himself too strongly, but that 
there were differences between individual members of tbe 
Cabinet, which the Court lament ed equally with the nation at 
large, admits of no doubt. We may cheerfully admit Mr. 
Gladstone’s contention that there was no sectional demarcation, 
nor any approach to it, within the Cabinet ; also that ‘ not even 
when the Eastern Question became the engrossing subject of the 
day was a sectional divi.sion to be traced. It may be true, if 
nuances are to be minutely investigated, that the Peelite colour 
was on the whole a shade or two more pacific than the WTiig - ; 
but even this is true of the leading inrlividuals rather than of 
the sections, and it may be safely affirmed that, of all the steps 
taken by that Government during the long and complicated 
negotiations before the Crimean W''ar, there was not one which 
was forced, as will sometimes happen, by a majority of tbe 
Cabinet upon the minority-’ Yet, accepting ail this, there 
could not have existed amongst tlie members of the Aberdeen 
Ministry that spirit of full and frank cordiality which should 

* Mr. Martin’s Life of the Fnnoe Consort, Vol. III., p. 00. 
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distingnisli a government in tlie time of a grave eiLis. Or, if 
there were this feeling’, how came it that the know'ledg’e of a 
variation of sentiment not only permeated the lanks of both 
political parties in the Houses of Pailiament, and was widely 
disseminated through the country, but caused uneasiness 
likewise in E,oyal circles ? 

But such differences as did exist in the hlinistry became a 
wholly secondary matter when the management of the war 
came to be discussed. Parliament reassembled on the 12th 
of December under circumstances more stirring and momentous 
than any which had occurred since the year of Waterloo. 
Debates immediately took place in both Houses on the conduct 
of the hlinistry. The battles of the Alma, Balaclava, and 
Inkermann had been foug’ht, and the British troops, as in times 
past, had covered themselves with glory. Bat this had been 
achieved by immense sacrifices, and the reports which reached 
England from the Crimea affecting the conduct of the war 
were such as to cause a painful feeling throughout the 
country, from the Queen down to her meanest subject. The 
British army was suffering greatly, and to meet the exigencies of 
the sick and wounded the fund known as the Patriotic Fund was 
set on foot. The country subscribed with a noble liberality, and 
in fourteen days the sum of iSl 5,000 was received at the Times' 
office alone. In less than three months the whole fund exceeded 
half a million, and by the time of its closing it had reached 
upivards of a million and a quarter. Nor was this all: hliss 
Florence Nightingale, and thirty-seven lady'nm’ses, proceeded to 
the Crimea to nurse the brave men who had been wounded. ‘ They 
reached Scutari on the 5th of November, in time to receive the 
soldiers who had been wounded at the battle of Balaclava. On 
the arrival of Miss Nightingale, the great hospital at Scutari — 
in which up to this time all had been chaos and discomfort — ^was 
reduced to order ; and those tender lenitives, which only woman’s 
thought and woman’s sympathy can bring to the sick man’s 
couch, were applied to solace and alleviate the agonies of pain, or 
the torture of fever and prostration.’ A snpplemefitary staff of 
fifty trained nurses afterwards followed hliss Nightingale and her 
assistants to the seat of war. The ministrations of these noble 
women form the brightest episode in this long and terrible war ; 
and many pathetic stories are told in connection with the con- 
solations they administered to the suffering and the dying. To 
many a brave soldier, apparently a prey to the agents of death. 
Miss Nightingale became a veritable angel of life. 

Alike in palace and in cottage, the sufferings of the troops had 
created a feeling of profound sympathy ; but these sufferings were 
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aggravated by the rigours of an unusually severe rvinter. The 
Queen bei'self wrote to Lord Eaglan : ‘ The sad privations of the 
army, the bad weather, and the constant sickness, are causes of 
the deepest concern to the Queen and Prince. The braver her 
noble troops are, the more patiently and heroically they bear all 
their trials and sufferings, the more miserable we feel at their 
long continuance. The Queen trusts that Lord Eaglan will be 
very strict in seeing that no unnecessary privations are incurred 
by any negligence of those whose duty it is to watch over their 
wants. . . . The Queen earnestly trusts that the lai'ge 

amount of warm clothing sent out has not only reached Balaclava, 
but has been distributed, and that Lord Eaglan has been successful 
in procuring the means of hutting* for the men. Lord Eaglan 
cannot think how much we suffer for the army, and how pain- 
fully anxious we are to know that their privations are 
decreasing.’ The Prince Consort, writing to King Leopold a few 
weeks later said : ‘ The present administration of the army is not 
to be defended, hly heart bleeds to think of it I ’ The solicitude 
thus felt in the most illustrious quarters was shared by the 
country, and it found expression on the re-assembling of Parlia- 
ment. This was natural and impeiative, even if no iota of 
blame in connection with the army arrangements in the Crimea 
could be directly attributed to the Ministiy. 

Acrimonious debates ensued in the two Houses. In the Upper 
House the Earl of Derby severely condemned the inefficient 
manner in which the war had been carried on. ‘ Too late,’ he 
said, were the fatal words applicable to the whole conduct of 
Grovernment in the course of the war, while the number of 
troops sent out had been quite insufficient to overthrow the 
power of Eussia. The Duke of Newcastle, in reply, while not 
defending all the steps which had marked the conduct of the 
war from its commencement, said the Ministry were prepared to 
prosecute it with resolve and unflinching firmness. They would 
not reject overtures of peace, but they would not consent to any 
but an honourable peace. The Government had confidence in 
the army, in the people, and in their Allies, and cherished the 
highest hope of bringing the contest to a satisfactory issue. In 
the House of Commons, Mr. Disraeli attacked the policy of 
Ministers from first to last. Everything was a blunder or a 
mishap of some description or other. The Government had 
invaded Eussia with 25,000 men, and made no provision for 
their support. With regard to the Treaty with Austria, he 
threw grave doubts upon the sincerity of our new Ally. Mr. 
Disraeli continued : ‘ I believe that this Cabinet of coalition 
flattered themselves, and were credulous in their flattery, that 
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the tremendous issues which they have had to encountei', and 
%vhich must make their days and nights anxious, which have 
been part of their lives, would not have occurred. They could 
never dream, for instance, that it would he the tei'mination of the 
career of a noble lord to carry on war with Russia, of which that 
noble lord had been the cherished and spoiled child. . . . 

It has been clearly shown that two of you are never of the same 
opinion. You were candid enough to declare this, and it is 
probable that no three of you ever supposed the result would be 
what it has been found to be.’ 

The only tiling which sustained the country under such a 
deplorable state of affairs, said the leader of the Opposition, was " 
the unparalleled heroism of our troops. Mr. Disraeli concluded 
with these words : — No Austrian alliance ; no Four Points ; no 
secret articles — but let France and England together solve this 
great question, and establish and secure a tianquillisation of 
Europe.’ Lord John Russell retorted in a speech of considerable 
dignity and power. There was not one gleam of patriotism, he 
said, in anything which had fallen from the right hon. gentleman. 
His object was to destroy confidence in Ministers, and to weaken 
the Anglo-French alliance. He justified at length the coui’se 
of the Grovernment, and defended the arrangement which had 
been entered into with Austria. On the report of the Address 
being brought up, Mr. Gladstone furnished details respecting the 
British forces in the East, and took occasion to answer certain 
criticisms which had been passed upon the Government. He did 
not lay claim to impeccability on their behalf, but they were 
guiltless of the errors which had been ascribed to them. They 
had never supposed that an impression could be made upon 
Russia with an army of 50,000 men — that figure only represented 
the number which could be carried on at once from Varna to the 
Crimea. Fiance had already despatched to the seat of war 
between 90,000 and 95,000 men. 

On the 15th of December the thanks of both Houses were 
formally voted to the officers and men of the army in the East, 
and to the French generals, their allies. 

The Bill for the Enlistment of Foreigners was subsequently 
introduced, and was fiercely attacked by the opponents of the 
Government in both Houses. In answer to Lord Ellenborough’s 
strictures in the Lords, the Earl of Aberdeen denied that the 
foreign recruits were to be used as substitutes for militiamen, or 
to be employed in this country. At a later stage, the Duke of 
Newcastle agreed to reduce the numbers to be enlisted from 
1 5,000 to 10,000. In the House of Commons the bill was assailed 
by the Opposition, who were reinforced fiy some of the usual sup- 
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porters o£ tire Ministry. Mr. Disraeli, at the second stage of tlie 
bill, announced that he should oppose it at every stage. He 
inveighed sta’ongly against the conduct of the war and the 
employment of mercenary troops, and at the same time asserted 
that there had been no parallel to the siege of Sebastopol since 
the invasion of Sicily by the Athenians. If not in absolute peril, 
■we were in a condition to cause grave anxiety. Lord John 
Eussell rebuked his right hon. opponent for gloating over and 
anticipating disaster to the British arms. Ministers could not 
conduct the war if the present bill were rejected. Lord Palmer- 
ston urged that enlistment in England was a slow process, while 
the enemy with whom we were engaged could command an 
almost unlimited supply of men. In the debate on the third 
reading Mr. Blight maintained that in supjiorting Turkey we 
were fighting for a hopeless cause and a worthless ally.’ 
Ministers, however, were victorious, the bill passing by a ma-jority 
of 38 ; and on the 2 3rd of December — after having accomplished 
an almost incredible amount of work in a few days — Parliament 
adjourned for a month. 

On its reassembling, it speedily became obvious that the 
House was determined, if possible, to sift the chaiges made in 
connection with the conduct of the war. The whole country 
seemed to expect a formal attack upon the Ministry. Lord 
Aberdeen was in a most unenviable position, and the Queen 
expressed her sympathy with him in his difficulties, which 
he had endeavoured to meet with admirable temper, forbear- 
ance, and firmness. Lord Ellenborough and Lord Lynd- 
hurst gave notice of motions hostile to the Grovemment in 
the Upper House, and in the Lower hlr. Boebuck announced 
that he should move for the appointment of a select committee 
‘ to inquire into the condition of otu army before Sebastopol, and 
into the conduct of those departments of the- G-ovemment whose 
duty it has been to minister to the wants of that army.’ Instead 
ef the Ministry being able to show a bold front before these 
attacks. Lord John Bussell took time by the forelock, and caused 
universal astonishment by tendering to her Majesty his 
resignation of the office of President of the Council. This was a 
inos't extraordinary step, and Lord Aberdeen could only interpret 
its object to be the overthrow of the Ministry. The Duke of 
Newcastle, whose retirement from the office of Secretary at War 
Lord John Eussell had long desired, offered to make himself the 
scapegoat of the Ministry. Lord Palmerston was anxious that 
the Uovemment should not be broken up, believing that such an 
event would prove a calamity to the country ; but he doubted 
his superior fitness for the post of War Minister over the Duke 
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of Newcastle. After mncli negotiation, the Cabinet resolv'ed to 
hold together, save for the secession of Lord John Exissell, who 
had resigned, he said, because he did not see how Mr. Koebuch’s 
motion was to be resisted. His lordship’s decision should have 
been come to earlier, if at all. The defects of management, the 
blunders of detail, bj which one of the noblest armies that ever 
left British shores had been reduced to a pitiable condition, were 
no new facts, or at least assei’ted facts by those who professed to 
have authentic information on the subject; and Lord John 
Eussell would have done well to brave the storm with his 
colleagues. His desertion was looked upon univei'sally as an act 
of cowardice. In explaining the reasons for his resignation, his 
lordship paid a high compliment to many of his colleagues, 
especially singling out Mr. G-ladstone. 

The debate upon Mr. Roebuck’s motion came on in due course. 
It was opposed by Mr. Sidney Herbeit, who asserted that the 
condition of things in the Crimea had been grossly exaggerated, 
and that great improvements had already taken place. The 
motion, if carried, would paralyse all action, both at home and 
abroad. A speech was delivered by Mr. Stafford, however, which 
caused grreat sensation. The hon. member said he would only 
describe what he had seen. He condemned the sites of the 
hospitals at Scutari and Abydos as radically unhealthy, and 
there were other defects in connection with the former. But 
matters were much worse at the Balaclava hosjiital, where the 
bed-clothes had never been washed, where men sick of one 
disease had caught another by being put into the place where 
a man had died just before of fever. In one room he 
found fourteen, in another nine men lying upon the floor; 
while in the passage between them were excellent bedsteads, 
which might have been put up on an average of three minutes 
each. He also detailed specific cases of neglect, and con- 
sequent misery endured by the soldiers. He had seen 
hospitals containing three hundred sick, yet without wine ; he 
had seen soldiers in vain a'^king for their knapsacks, which ivere 
stowed away under the cargoes of ships, and he had seen wounded 
men lying on the bare boards. The general effect of what he had 
witnessed had been summed up by aFiench officer, who observed 
to the hon. member, ‘ You seem, sir, to carry on war according to 
the system of the hliddle Ages ; and our regret for our backward- 
ness is increased because we see the noble lives you are losing.’ 
Mr. Stafford excepted from censure Miss Nightingale and her 
nm'ses, and concluded by referring to the attachment of the soldiers 
to their officers, and especially to the Duke of Cambridge, and 
also to the effect produced upon the army by the Queen’s letter. 
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The situation of the Grovernnaent was known to be critical, and 
a majority for Mr. Roebuck’s motion was evidently expected by 
both sides of the House. Under these depressing and adverse 
circumstances, Mr. Grindstone rose to reply to the severe strictui’es 
which had been passed upon the Ministry. Thanking, in the 
outset, Lord John Russell for the eulogium pronounced upon 
him by the noble lord a few days before, he said he was at the 
same time bound to state that his lordship had not urged his 
remonstrances between the month of November and the time of 
his resignation. In November there were no complaints against 
the War OfBce, and only in the month preceding that. Lord 
John Russell had written to the Duke of Newcastle expressing 
his belief that he had done all in his office that a man could do. 
But there was more than this ; for the Earl of Aberdeen, being 
doubtful of the intentions of the President of the Council, 
asked him on the 16th of December whether he still adhered 
to his intention of pressing changes in the War Department, 
and the noble lord stated, in reply, that, on the advice oi a 
friend of his own, he had abandoned the views he pressed in 
November. So that up to the previous Tuesday night when the 
noble lord sent in his resignation, his colleagues did not know 
that he was dissatisfied, or that he meant to press his former 
views as to the reorganisation of the W^ar Department ; and it 
might be thought that, after losing the services of the noble 
lord, the Grovernment ought not to have left the Plouse, or at 
least not to have met them without some reorganisation. Then 
followed this striking passage in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s address : — ‘ He felt it was not for them either to 
attempt to make terms with the House by a reorganisation, or 
to shrink from a judgment of the Plouse upon their past acts. 
If they had shrunk, what sort of epitaph would have been 
written over their remains ? He himself would have written it 
thus : Here lie the dishonoured ashes of a Ministry which found 
England at peace and left it in war, which was content to enjoy 
the emoluments of office and to wield the sceptre of power so 
long as no man had the courage to question their existence. 
They saw the storm gathering over the country ; they heard 
the agonising accounts which were almost daily received of the 
state of the sick and wounded in the East. These things did 
not move them. But so soon as the hon. member for Sheffield 
raised his hand to point the thunderbolt, they became conscience- 
stricken with a sense of guilt and, hoping to escape punishment, 
they ran away from duty.’ * 

This eloquent language — conveying as it did, by implication, 
a withering rebuke to Lord John Russell — was received with 
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timiiiltnous cheers by one portioB of the House, Jt at any rate 
demonstrated that the Government were not in the least 
actuated by the spirit of their late colleague. INIr. Gladstone 
next addressed himself to the motion before the Housej observing 
that he himself would be the first to vote for it if it could be 
proved that it would benefit the army. He believed that it 
would aggravate, rather than alleviate, the evils complained of. 
There was also the less necessity for it, as by the latest accounts 
matters were improving. The whole army was improving — 
warm clothing had been served out everywhere, the huts were 
in couise of being set up, the railway would be finished witliin 
three weeks of its commencement, and, what was of greater 
consequence, an arrangement had been effected between the 
generals by which 1,600 Frenchmen would be permanently in 
the trenches, relieving to that extent the same number of English- 
men. There had been other exaggerations as to the state of the 
army, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer now proceeded to 
clear up. According to the latest letuins, he said, there 
were at that moment 28,000 English troops under arms before 
Sebastopol, and to these were to be added from 3,000 to 4,000 
seamen and marines ; thus bringing up the whole English foi'ce 
now in existence to more than 30,000 men. It could not be 
said, therefore, that the British army before Sebastopol was 
extinguished. Comparisons unfavourable to the English army 
having been made between our own military system and that of 
the French, Mr. Gladstone maintained that, as regarded the 
points to which he had referred, comparisons were rather 
lavoiirable to us, though tliis was a question which could scarcely 
be made matter for public discussion. Next, replying to Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, who had condemned the Government for not 
destroying Odessa, Mr. Gladstone pointed out that Odessa was 
an open town, with 100,000 inhabitants, and with an army of 
300,000 men within easy reach. How could this have proved 
comfortable winter quarters for the British army ? Allowing that 
the administration of the War Departments at home w^as defec- 
tive, he declined to admit that it had not improved, or that it 
was so defective as to deserve censure.* After indicating many 
improvements which had been effected, he came to the gist of 
the motion before the House, and warmly defended the Duke of 
Newcastle from the censure sought to be cast upon him. 

There was much in this spirited defence of the Government 
calculated to mitigate the censures cast upon its policy. 
Undoubtedly many improvements had been effected in the con- 
dition of the army, and were even then being effected ; but the 
country desired to get at the bottom of the raismanagement 
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■which, had already resulted so disastrously for our troojis, and 
also to have some guarantee against similar blundering in 
future. This could only be done by the adoption of some 
such motion as that of Mr. Roebuck, ■which ■was confessedly 
not the best means that could be devised for accomplishing 
its object, but perhaps the only one practicable. Mr. 
Disraeli, observing that the G-ovemment themselves had 
admitted they required reconstruction, said they were now called 
upon to vote confidence in an Administration of whose members 
even they were ignorant. He denied that the motion was 
levelled exclusively against the Duke of Newcastle, and he ought 
not to be made the scapegoat for a policy for which the whole 
Cabinet were responsible. Nor was the blame to be thro'wn upon 
our military system, which in the hands of able men had accom- 
plished great ends. He then used the severest language which 
had hitherto been employed in describing the conduct of Lord 
John Russell. That noble lord’s explanatory speech reminded 
him, he said, of a page from the Life of Bubh Doddington, in the 
unconscious admission it contained of what, in the eighteenth 
century, would have been deseiibed as ‘ profligate intrigue.’ He 
maintained that these Cabinet dissensions would prove most 
injurious to the character of England. ‘ Two years ago England 
was the leading Power in Europe ; would any man say that she 
now occupied that position ? ’ Mr. Disraeli added that he was 
compelled to give his vote against a ‘ deplorable Administration.’ 

Lord John Russell had few friends at this juncture, for 
although there were some who approved his secession from the 
Government, there were apparently none who could commend the 
manner of it. The noble lord defended himself in his place, and 
said that if the whole of what had passed between himself and 
Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle could be laid before 
the House, the transactions would assume a diffei'ent complexion. 
He strongly denied hlr. Disraeli’s imputation that he had been 
guilty of intrigue ; for in his anxiety to keep clear of anything 
like intrigue, he had, unadvisedly for himself, perhaps, not com- 
municated his intention of resigning to anyone of his colleagues. 
Lord Palmerston, following Lord John Russell, condemned the 
motion as setting a dangerous precedent, and he hoped the House 
would not discredit Parliamentary G^overnment in the face of 
Europe by continuing these discusions, and showing that a 
constitutional government was not so well able to carry on war 
as governments framed on other principles. 

The noble lord made an energetic and telling defence, but it 
came too late. The Government appealed to a wall of adamant. 

The result of the division was one of the greatest surpiises 
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ever experienced in Pailiamentaiy history. The numbers were — 
For Mr, Eoebuck’s committee, 305 ; against, 148 — majority against 
Ministers, 157. The scene was a peculiar and, probably, an 
unparalleled one. The cheers which aie usually heard from 
one side or other of the House on the numbers of a dmsion 
being announced were not forthcoming. The members were 
for the moment spellbound with astonishment; then there 
came a murmm of amazement, and finally a burst of general 
laughter. 

Thus collapsed the famous Coalition Cabinet of Lord Abeideen 
— a Cabinet distinguished for its oratorical strength, and for the 
conspicuous abilities of its chief members. Upon Lord John 
Eusseirs secession, its last hope of being able to survive had 
passed away. The member for Sheffield had, indeed, pointed 
the thunderbolt, but it would not bave fallen with such crushing 
force had not the resignation of the President of the Council 
carried confusion into the ranks of the Ministry. The time had 
undoubtedly come for the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen to fall to 
pieces ; but it would not have perished beneath such a tremen- 
dous majority had it been able to make a strong and united stand 
against the attacks of its foes. To the Premier himself a cessa- 
tion from the cares of State must have been a welcome relief ; 
and it was no secret that he would willingly have retired from 
office long before. He had only consented to remain at his post 
because there was no other member of his Ministry who could 
hold the Cabinet together. 

The members of the Aberdeen (xovernment fell into deep 
obloquy during this early peiiod of the Crimean War ; yet a high 
tril3ute has been paid by Mr. Martin to the Peelite section of the 
Cabinet. His views acquire the greater importance, seeing that 
they were also those of the Queen and the Prince Consort, who 
not only took the keenest interest in the national affairs at this 
crisis, but had every opportunity of judging of the sincerity and 
patriotism of their advisers- TMs tribute, while paid chiefly to 
the Premier and the War Secretaries, embraced also the most 
distinguished Peelite in the Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone, who, up to 
this period, could certainly not be suspected of lukewarmness in 
the prosecution of the war. 

The resignation of the Aberdeen Ministry was announced in 
both Houses on the Isb of February, the Duke of Newcastle 
stating in the Lords, that it was his intention to have given up 
the office of Secretary at War whether the motion of Mr. Roe- 
buck had been successful or not. He had, in fact, over and over 
again offered to surrender his position to any of his colleagues. 
The Earl oi Deiby was summoned by her Majesty, to whom he 
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explained the difficulties in the way of forming a Ministry- The 
country demanded Lord Palmerston as War Minister, and he 
was essential at the present moment to any Cabinet, though not 
(the noble earl believed) fit to be entrusted with the Seals of 
War. But even with Lord Palmerston’s assistance. Lord Derby 
assured her Maj esty that he could not form a Grovernment with- 
out the co-operation of the Peelites. This he endeavoured to 
secure, hut as Lord Palmerston, Mr. G-ladstone, and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert intimated that they could only extend to him an inde- 
pendent support, Lord Derby again waited upon the Queen, and 
informed her that he could not undertake the task entrusted to 
him. Mr. Martin states that his loidship told her Majesty that 
‘ an independent support ’ reminded him of the definition of the 
indejoendent M.P., viz., one who could not be depended upon. 
Lord Lansdowne wus next applied to for advice, and he recom- 
mended that an opportrmity should be afforded Lord John 
Kussell for the formation of a Ministry. The Queen herself 
wrote to the noble lord, addressing him as a person ‘ who may be 
considered to have contributed to the vote of the House of 
Commons which displaced her last Government,’ and hoping 
‘ that he will be able to present to her such a Government as will 
give a fair promise successfully to overcome the great difficulties 
m which the country is placed.’ Her Majesty added that it 
would give her particular satisfaction if Lord Palmerston would 
join in this formation. Lord Palmerston readily agreed to serve 
under Lord John Bussell, but Lord Clarendon absolutely 
declined to do so. ‘ What would be thought of him,’ he asked, 
‘ were he to accept as his leader the man who, while in the late 
Ministry, had steadily worked for the overthrow of Lord 
Aberdeen and his Peehte colleagues, and for the reinstatement 
in office of an exclusively Whig Ministry ? ’ He considered it 
to be idle for Lord John Kussell to attempt the task ; no one in 
the country believed he could do it, and if a Ministry should 
be formed under his auspices, it would be ‘ still-born.’ Lord 
John Bussell being, as -well-nigh everybody expected him to be, 
unsuccessful, a new Ministry was eventually formed by Lord 
Palmerston, though the changes from the Aberdeen Cabinet were 
so few that it might rather be called a reconstruction than a 
creation. Mr. Gladstone and his friends at first declined to 
serve in this new Ministry, on the ground of their personal 
attachment to Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastle, whom 
they regarded as the real victims of the adverse vote in the 
House of Commons. These noblemen, however, expressly desired 
Mr. Gladstone not to allow his chivalrous feelings to stand in 
the way, and Lord Palmerston’s Government was accordingly 
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constituted as follows : — First Lord of the Treasury, Viscount 
Palmerston ; Lord Chancellor, . Lord Cranwoith ; President of 
the Council, Earl Granvrlle ; Privy Seal, Puke of Argyll ; Foreign 
Secretary, Earl of Clarendon ; Colonial Secretary, the Eight Hon. 
Sidney Herbert ; Home Secretary, Sir George Grey ; Secretai’y at 
War, Lord Panmm'e ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Eight 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone ; First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir James 
Graham; Public Works, Sir William Molesworth ; in the 
Cabinet, but without office, the Marquis of Lansdowne ; President 
of the Board of Control, Sir Charles Wood. This hlinistry was 
generally considered to afford promise of stability. It was also 
calculated to inspire confidence in the country. Lord Palmer- 
ston had for some time been regarded as the coming man, and 
his name carried great weight across the Channel. 

It soon became evident, however, that though an appaiently 
durable Administration had been formed, it was smrounded with 
giave difficulties. Whatever might have been the case as 
touching the country, by many prominent members of the House 
oi Commons the new Government was regarded with feelings of 
distrust almost as keen as those which had led to the overthrow 
of Lord Aberdeen. Yet the new War Minister, Lord Panmm-e, 
entered upon his onerous duties with energy and determination. 
On the 16 th of February, he stated that he proposed to remedy 
the evils complained ol at Sebastopol by a bill for the enlistment 
of experienced men for shorter periods of two or three years. A 
great proportion of the forces sent to the Crimea were young and 
unseasoned recruits, who rapidly sickened and died off. His 
lordship also detailed other measures which had been taken to 
remedy existing defects. In the House of Commons, on the 19 th 
of February, Mr. Layard rose to call attention to the existing 
state of affairs. ‘ The country,’ he asserted, ‘ stood on the brink 
of ruin — it had fallen into the abyss of disgrace, and become the 
laughing-stock of Euiope.’ He complained that the new Minis- 
try differed little fiom the last, and demanded answers from the 
Premier to these questious — Whether he was willing to accept 
peace on any terms? — Whether the country -was going to engage 
in prolonged hostilities ? — Whether it was pioposed to engage on 
our behalf oppressed nationalities? — Whether the Circassians 
would be assisted or not ? — and, in short, What was the foreign 
policy of the Government going to be ? The people of England 
demanded a thorough reform. Mr. Layard then compared the 
conduct of the British Parliament with that of the French 
Convention, who, on the failure of their army, sent out their 
own members, securing an immediate and brilliant result. Lord 
Palmerston retorted that it would be an excellent thing if Mr. 
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Layard and his proposed committee could be sent out to the 
Crimea, and compelled to remain there till the close of the 
session. He lamented the sufferings of the army, and the mis- 
takes -which had been made ; but as the present Grovernment 
had come forward in an emergency, and from a sense of public 
duty, he believed that it would obtain the confidence of the 
country. 

A few days later the cui'tain rose upon another strange scene 
in the Parliamentary drama. Blr. Roebuck having given notice 
of the appointment of his committee forthwith, and the country 
supporting him in this, a serious split occmred in the Cabinet. 
Hostility to the IMinistry was disclaimed, but Mr. Grladstone, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Sidney Heibert took the same view of 
the question they had previously held. They were opposed to 
the investigation as a dangerous breach of a great constitutional 
principle, and if the committee were granted it would be a 
precedent from whose repetition the Executive could never 
again escape, however unreasonable might be the nature of the 
demands. They therefore retired from office. In defending 
himself for this steji, Sir James Graham said that he could not 
consent to the appointment of a committee which included no 
member of the Government, and he was also opposed to a select 
committee. If secret, its investigations could not be checked by 
public opinion ; and if open, the evidence taken would be imme- 
diately made public and canvassed in a manner injurious to the 
public service Mr. Herbert held that as a vote of censure the 
motion for the committee was valueless, while as an inquiry it 
would be a mere sham. Mr. Gladstone took up somewhat 
different grounds. He said that the committee, being neither 
for punishment nor remed}-, must be for government, and could 
not fail to deprive the Executive of its most important functions. 
Holding the views they did, Mr. Gladstone and his friends could 
scarcely have felt at ease in a Cabinet in which the purely Whig 
element was strongly predominant. If their retirement had not 
come upon this question of resisting Mr. Roebuck’s committee, 
it must have come sooner or later as the res'ilt of a wide diver- 
gence between the Peelite and the Whig sections of the Cabinet 
Yet one point, notwithstanding, deserves some consideration, 
viz., whether R was not unwise on the part of Mr. Gladstone 
to have resisted this committee, seeing that the country was 
determined and almost unanimous upon the subject. Lord 
Palmerston and the Whigs probably relished the idea of the 
committee as little as the Peelites, hut they perceived that it 
would be impossible for any Government to stand at that time 
without yielding to the universal demand for an investigation. 
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Of course, Mr. Grladstone took Mgk constitutional grounds, as he 
had a perfect right to do, but the emergency -was an exceptional 
one, and the appointment of the committee was the only way 
of allaying the popular excitement. 

Lord Palmerston was at once able to fill up the vacancies in 
the Cabinet. Sir Charles Wood succeeded Sir J. Graham at the 
Admiralty ; Sir G. C. Lewis succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and Lord John Russell — already English 
Plenipotentiary at Vienna — was appointed Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. An attempt to make JL’. Roebuck’s committee a 
secret one failed, and the Government promised to afford every 
facility dming its investigations. But before the committee 
began its sittings, an event occurred which, for the moment, in 
many minds at least, gave strong hopes of the restoration o^T 
peace. On the 2nd of March, the Emperor Nicholas died 
suddenly from pulmonic apoplexy. England, as well as the 
whole European Continent, heard the news with mingled 
feelings — surprise at the unexpected nature of the event ; 
speculation upon the consequences which were likely to follow 
therefrom. The question now arose. Would your Sebastopol 
Committee be relegated to the limbo of all abortive schemes, 
and the p^ans of peace he heard ringing throughout Europe ; or, 
would the successor of the Emperor Nicholas prosecute to the 
bitter end the struggle upon which his sire had entered ? 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR (conclicdcd'). 

llie Vienna Conference — The Tour Points — Failure of the Negotiations — Mr Glad- 
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Attitude — Lord John Russell and the Government — Mr Disraeli’s Attack on Loid 
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the two Peiiods — Difficulties of Foreign Policy — Reasons for Arrest of Judgment. 

As Grand Duke Alexander, the new Autocrat of all the Eussias 
had been distinguished for his enlightened and even somewhat 
liberal views ; but he was now called to a position in which 
private sentiments counted for very little. Succeeding to an 
inheritance of war, it speedily became evident that he had 
resolved to pm-sue that war to its conclusion, rather than yield 
the positions taken up by the late Czar. He issued a warlike 
proclamation, and though he agreed to take part in the 
deliberations of the Vienna Conference, there was no sigai 
made that he intended to abate one j ot or tittle ot the Russian 
claims. Meanwhile, before the Vienna Conference came to an 
end, the Anglo-French alliance ivas strengthened by the acces- 
sion of Sardinia. A treaty was drawn up by wdiich the King oi 
Sardinia engaged to furnish and maintain a body of 15,000 men 
for the requirements of the war, and he was to receive in return 
a loan of ^1,000,000 from the British Government. 

Lord John Russell left England at the close of Fehruaiy as 
Plenipotentiary to Vienna. The two great objects winch British 
statesmen had in view were the limitation of the pieponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea and the acknowledgment of Turkey 
as one of the great European Powers. If these points could he 
gained, it was hoped they would result in putting an end to the 
war. The Conference began on the 151b of March at Vienna, 
but little progress was macle, it being obvious at an early stage 
that Russia did not intend to yield. The Russian Plenipoten- 
tiary told Lord John Russell that Russia ^ would not consent to 
limit the number of her ships — ^if she did so she forfeited her 
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iionoiir, she would be no more Eussia. They did not want 
Turkey, they would be glad to maintain the Sultan, but they 
knew it was impossible : he must perish ; they were resolved not 
to let any other Power have Constantinople — they must not have 
that door to their dominions in the Black Sea shut against 
them.’ In order that the reader may clearly understand the 
preliminary basis upon which the negotiations at Vienna weie 
founded, we append the ^ Four Points’ Avliich were the subject of 
so much discussion : — 

‘ 1. Eussian Protectorate over the Principalities of W'allacliia, Moldavia, and Servia 
to cease ; the piivileges gi anted by the Sultan to these provinces to be placed under 
a collective guarantee of the Powers. 2 Navigation of tlie Danube at its mouth 
to be freed from all obstacles, and submitted to the application of the principles 
established by the Congress of Vienna. 3. The Treaty of the 13th of July, 1841, to 
be levised in concert ''by all the high contracting parties m the interest of the 
balance of power in Europe, and so as to put an end to the preponderance of 
Hussia m the Black Sea. 4 Russia to give up her claim to an official piotectoiate 
over the subjects of the Sublime Poite, to whatever rite they may belong, and 
France, Austiia, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia to assist mutually in obtaining 
from the Ottoman Government the confiimation and the observance of the religious 
privileges of the different Christian communities, and to turn to account, in the 
common interests of their co-iehgionists, the geneious intentions manifested by 
the Sultan, at the same time avoiding any aggression on Ins dignity and the 
independence of Ins crown ’ 

After these propositions had been discussed for two days by the 
representatives of the Powers at Vienna, an ariangement was 
come to on the first point, by which Russia agreed to abandon all 
exclusive protection over the Danuhian Principalities of Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, and Servia; and an amicable settlement was 
also arrived at with regard to the free navigation of the Danube. 
But the third point Avas the crucial one. It not only provided 
for the revision of the Treaty of 1841, hut sought to curtail the 
poAver of Russia in the Black Sea. After much deliberation, and 
many adjom-nments, Prince Gortscliakoff, on behalf of Russia, 
declared that he could not agree to the limitation of her na'vy 
in any Avay, Avliether by treaty or otherwise. The Turkish envoys 
proposed a kind of compromise, but on the Conference meeting 
again on the 21st of April, Prince Gortschakoff reiterated his 
former declaration. Russia could not, without loss of dignity, 
accept any proposal limiting the amount of her forces in the 
Black Sea. Counter-proposals by Russia Avere now submitted, 
Avbich the French and English Plenipotentiaries declared they 
had no authority to discuss ; though the Austrian representative 
said that these proposals admitted of discussion, and contained 
elements of which Austria would endeavour to avail herself for 
an understanding. Finally, Austria put forward propositions 
Avhich Lord John Russell and M. Dronyn de Lhuys regarded as 
affording a prospect of an amicable settlement of the q^uestion. 
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These piopositions, however, being a virtual surieuJcr of the 
chief points for which England and Fiance had uniformly con- 
tended, M. Drouyn de Lhuys and Lord John Knssell incurred 
great unpopularity for admitting them to be feasible. The 
former was compelled to resign his office of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France, and the latter was ultimately also compelled 
to secede from Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet. 

The failure of the Vienna Confei'ence caused great excitement 
in England. Ministers were attacked again and again in both 
Houses. On the 24th of May, Mr. Disraeli brought forward the 
following resolution in the House of Commons : — ‘ That this 
House cannot adjourn for the recess without expressing its dis- 
satisfaction with the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct 
of her Majesty’s Grovernment in reference to the gieat question 
of peace or war ; and that, under these circumstances, this House 
feels it a duty to declare that it will continue to give every 
support to her JMajesty in the prosecution of the war, until her 
Majesty shall, in conjunction with her allies, obtain for this 
country a safe and honourable peace.’ 

Mr. Disraeli supported this motion in a speech of nearly 
thi'ee hoiu's’ dui-ation. He made a powerful attack on Lord 
John Bussell, who had been distinguished (he said) for his inflam- 
matory denunciations of Eussia, and was incompetent to negotiate 
a peace. Yet an impossible peace had nearly been concluded 
without that House, and a motion was placed on the table by Mr, 
Milner Gibson, affirming that the propositions of Eussia were 
reasonable, and that some blame attached to the Government for 
refusing them. He (Mr. Disraeli) complained that there were 
diplomacy and war existent at the same time, and he concluded 
by denouncing * this subterfuge of negotiation and Ministerial 
trifling.’ 

Eising during the debate on this motion, Mr. Gladstone 
defended the expedition to the Crimea. He denied that it had 
been entirely unsuccessful, for while in August, 1854, Eussia 
refused to accept the Four Points, in the month of December 
following the Emperor accepted those very propositions as a basis 
of negotiations which he had so strenuously opposed before. 
Looking at the question at issue as one only of terms, how 
did it stand ? Eussia had agreed to the lYrst and Second 
points and part of the Third point. The Fourth would be 
agTeed to at any time. The only matter to be settled now 
was as to the limitation of the power of Eussia in the Black 
Sea. When a member of tbe late Government, he ivas 
in favour of limiting the power of Eussia in the Black Sea, 
but be now thongbt that such a proposition im2>licd a great 
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indignity upon Russia. He was of ojiinion that the Russian 
proposal to give to Turkey the power of opening and shutting 
the Straits was one calculated to bring about a settlement. As 
regarded the position of Russia now, he challenged any person to 
show Mm a case in the whole history of the world in which the 
political objects of war had been more completely gained without 
the prostration of the adverse party. He felt that he would be 
incurring a fearful responsibility if he did not i‘aise his voice to 
beseech the House to pause before they persevered in a war so 
bloody and so decimating, while there was a chance of returning 
to the condition of a hapjpy and an honoui*able peace. If we 
now fought merely for military success, ^ let the House look at 
this sentiment with the eye of reason, and it would appear im- 
moral, inhuman, and un-Christian. If the war were continued 
in order to obtain military glory, we should tempt the justice of 
Him in whose hands was the fate of armies, to launch upon us 
His %vrath.’ Though the orator’s eloquence was warmly admiied, 
however, he spoke to an audience largely unsympathetic. Lord 
John Russell, in replying to the arguments of Mr. Glad- 
stone, contended that it was essential in the interests of 
Europe that the power of Russia should be considerably 
cm'tailed. There was no more indignity now to Russia in 
enforcing this than when Mr. Gladstone agreed to support the 
policy by measures so costly in blood and treasure. There 
was no security for Tuikey or for Europe that Russia would not 
pursue her aggrandising designs, unless some limitation of her 
power was obtained. He denounced the conduct and the 
ambition of Russia in very eloquent terms. The Government 
secured a majority of 100 upon JMr. Disiaeli’s motion. 

jMr. Gladstone’s attitude at this juncture was much canvassed 
and condemned. One member, ]\Ir. J. G. Phillimore, said that 
after reading IMr. Gladstone’s recent speech, ^ he could 
comprehend how gieat and magnificent prepaiations had shrunk 
into a miserable defence, how disaster and defeat had sprung 
from the bosom of victory, and how a fatal and malignant 
influence had long paralysed the influence of our fleets and 
armies. ’ As fuither demonstrating the excitement wdiich Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech had caused in many quarters, we will quote a 
portion of a letter which Prince Albert wrote to Lord Aberdeen, 
in view of the discussions that were still to come on in the 
House of Commons upon Sir F. Baring’s motion relative to the 
conduct of the war, and IMr. Lowe’s amendment thereupon. ‘ Any 
such declaration as Mr. Gladstone has made upon Mr. Disraeli’s 
motion,’ said his Royal Highness, ^ must not only weaken us 
abroad in public estimation, and give a wrong opinion as to the 
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determination of the nation to support the Queen in the war in 
which she has heen involved, but render all chance of obtaining 
an honom-able peace without great fresh sacrifices of blood and 
treasui’e impossible, by giving new hopes and spirit to 
the enemy.’ The Prince recognised the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends had. been falsely accused of supineness 
at an earlier stage of the war, but he could not blind himself to 
the further very important fact that his latest speech would be laid 
hold upon both by the Opposition and the enemies of the war. 
Indeed, during the same debate. Sir E Bulwer Lytton was 
vehemently cheered when he asked, ‘ When Mr. Gladstone wa.s 
dwelling, in a Christian spirit that moved them all, on the gallant 
blood that had been shed by England, by her Allies, and by her 
foemen in that quaiiel, did it never occur to him that all the 
while he was speaking, this one question was forcing itself upon 
the minds of his English audience, “ And shall all this blood have 
been shed in vain ? ” ’ 

The debate was resumed, and Sir F. Baring’s motion, wliich was 
not inimical to the Government, was accepted by Lord Palmer- 
ston, Mr. Gladstone acquiescing in this course, hlr. Lowe’s 
amendment was negatived. That the great majority of the 
House were still in a most warlike mood w'as evident from the 
cheers which greeted Lords Palmerston and Hussell when they 
announced that the war must be vigorously proceeded with. 

But the mistakes which had been made by our Plenipotentiary 
at Vienna could not be blotted out, and the Opposition left the 
Government no peace. Questions and hostile motions, or threats 
of resolutions, showeied upon them. On the 10th of July, Sir E. 
Buhver Lytton gave notice of this resolution : — ‘ That the con- 
duct of om’ Ministry in the recent negotiations at Vienna has, in 
the opinion of this House, shaken the confidence of this country 
in those to whom its affairs are entrusted.’ It was felt that 
something must be done with this motion, and Lord John 
Bussell again prepared to run away ; indeed, there was nothing 
else left for him to do, if his colleagues were to he saved. Accord- 
ingly, on the 13th, he resigned. On the 16th, the day fixed for 
the debate upon Sir E. B, Lytton’s motion, the resignation was 
announced in the House. Lord John Bussell defended himself 
by saying that it was not true he had promised to support the 
Austiian propositions. They had been considered and rejected by 
the Cabinet, after due deliberation. He bad felt bound to fulfil 
his promise to Count Buol at Vienna, but having done that, he 
also felt bound to submit as a plenipotentiary to the decision of 
the Government. He thanked the members of the Cabinet and 

other friends for the kindness thev had shown him . There were 

1^ 
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some friends, liowever, ■w'ho professed great attachment, ‘ but 
whenever there was a rub in his fortunes they fell away like 
water, and were never found again escept to sink him. For 
these he felt nothing but contempt.’ 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, upon the announcement of Lord John 
Russell’s resignation, withdrew his motion, but in doing so he 
said he believed there was stili a peace party in the Cabinet, 
which must be closely watched. Lord Palmerston said that his 
ex-colleague’s resignation had been offered to him before, but he 
had declined it, and expressed a desire to stand or fall by 
him. Mr. Disraeli humorously sketched the conduct of the 
Premier and Mr. Bouveiie, ‘ the friends of the noble lord, and 
very devoted, to him, but who had managed notwithstanding to 
get him out of office.’ The right hon. member for Bucking- 
hamshire then went on to say that the end of it was this — ‘ the 
noble lord, with a reputation of a quarter of a century — a man 
who for all that time had given a tone and a colour to the policy 
of this country — who had met the giants of other times in debate 
— who had measured rapiers with Canning, and divided the 
public- admiration with Sir Robert Peel — had mysteriously 
disappeared, and did not dare to face this motion ; while as to 
the noble lord now at the head of the Cabinet, he had addressed 
the House that night in a tone and with accents which showed 
that if the honour and interests of this country were much longer 
entrusted to him, the first would be tarnished and the last would 
be betrayed.’ 

This wholesale condemnation of Lord Palmerston was of course 
ill-deserved, and it seems almost difficult to believe — in these 
comparatively serene days — that such strongly vituperative 
language, with its scathing taunts and sarcasms, could have 
been prevalent in Parliamentary warfare less than a generation 
ago. It appears all the more extraordinary, seeing that Mr, 
Disraeli spoke these bitter words concerning Lord Palmerston 
upon a motion that was already moribund. With regard to Lord 
John Russell, there probably never was a statesman more univer- 
sally condemned than his lordship was at this juncture ; and the 
condemnation was by no means wholly undeserved. As eminent 
for his past services as any of his distinguished colleagues, he 
appeared completely to have lost his intellectual balance over 
the Eastern Question, and to have abdicated bis claims to 
diplomatic distinction and practical statesmanship acquired in 
the past. 

Mr. Gladstone, addressing the House also upon Sir E . B. 
Lytton’s motion, complained that Lord John Russell had in a 
recent s]ieech condemned the last of the Russian proposals then 
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before the House, though that proposal seemed to him to be sub- 
stantially the very same measure which the noble lord had himself 
supported at Vienna. Touching the charge made against the 
Ctoveinment by Mr. Dismeli, that the Cabinet was at one time 
disposed to accept the noble lord’s pioposals, he thought they 
were not amenable to it, for it appeared from the papers that, on 
the very day when Lord John’s proposals were received in 
London, Lord Clarendon expressed to Count Colleredo his con- 
demnation of the plan. So far from blaming the Glovernment 
for hesitating about this offer of peace, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
blamed them for not giving the propositions that consideration 
which their giavity demanded, and for abruptly closing the hope 
of an honourable peace. 

Mr. Eoebuck next brought forward a sweeping motion, founded 
on the report of the Sebastopol Committee. It was in effect a 
vote of censure upon every member of the Aberdeen Cabinet, as 
being responsible for the sufferings of the army during the winter 
campaign in' the Crimea. The hon. member called upon the 
House to pass sentence. ‘ It is said,’ urged Mr. Roebuck, ‘ that 
we have got rid of all the elements of the Administration that 
were miscliievous. That I am very far from believing. It is 
also said, “ Are not Aberdeen, and Newcastle, and Herbert, and 
Gladstone out ? And what more can you expect or do you want ? 
Do you want to see everybody punished?” I say yes, every one 
who has been proved guilty.’ The general feeling of the House, 
however, was that this was an extreme proposition, and the 
previous question, an amendment moved by General Peel, was 
carried by a majority of 107 in a not very full House. 

The war debates, nevertheless, continued at intervals till the 
close of the session. Mr. Gladstone once more strongly deprecated 
the continuance of the war, in a speech which he made on the 
3rd of Aug-ust. He defended the Austrian proposals, and threw 
upon Ministers the whole blame for continuing the war aftei 
their rejection. He asked what definite object there now was 
for prolonging the struggle. We had cast aside a basis of agree- 
ment to which all the plenipotentiaries at Vienna had agieed, 
and were engaged solely in making war for paltry differences. 
He censured Lord Clarendon for not showing in his despatches 
any real desire for peace, and expressed his fears of a wider 
breach with Austria. Touching upon the position of the 
various Powers implicated in the strife, he drew a classical com- 
parison, describing Turkey as an ally such as Anchises was to 
ffUneas on his flight from Troy. We were giadually drifting 
away from friendly concert with Austria ; Sardinia was dragging 
heavily through the conflict in mere dependence upon England ; 
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and he did not believe that Fiance was likely to add 
iSlOOjOOOjOOO sterling to her debt for a mere difference between 
limitation and counterpoise. Mr. Gladstone defied the Western 
Powers to control the future destinies of Russia, save for a 
moment; and he ‘placed the undivided responsibility of the 
continuance of the war on the head of the Ministry,’ He 
remained content in the belief that, in endeavoming to recall 
the Government from the course of policy they were then 
pursuing, he was discharging his duty as a patriot and a loyal 
subject of his Queen. 

Such were the chief points of a very poweiful and comprehen- 
sive speech ; but the debate in which it was the most note- 
w'orthy episode feE through without a division. The speech was 
no doubt intended for the country as well as for the House, 
being hlr. Gladstone’s last opportunity for defending himself 
upon the various questions involved before the approaching 
lengthy recess. A passage of arms — still on the question of the 
war — arose between Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston on 
the 7th of August, and on the 14th Parliament was prorogued. 
Ministers enjoyed their whitebait dinner as usual, but there were 
many changes at the board compared with its constituent 
elements a twelvemonth before. These changes were happily 
hit off at the time in a parody upon four lines of one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poems ; — 

‘ Where’s Heibeit hind, and Aberdeen, 

Where’s fluent Gladstone to he seen, 

Wheie’s Graham now^ that dangerous foe, 

And where’s the Bedford Plenipo ? ’ 

The war events of the period are soon told. In May, 1855, 
the expedition to Kertch and the Sea of Azov destroyed many of 
the Russian vessels and several towms. The French, in con- 
junction now with Sardinia, won a splendid victory on the banks 
of the Tchernaya, August 16th. In June, Lord Raglan died of 
cholera, and was succeeded in command of the English troops by 
General Simpson, who, however, soon gave place to Sir William 
Codrington. Sebastopol still held out, and until this fortress was 
taken there was no hope of a termination of the war. At length 
the French — already in possession of the Mamelon — took the 
Malakoff tower by a brilliant attack, on the 8th of September. 
The British made a simultaneous attack, and seized upon the 
Redan, hut they were driven from their position by the terrible 
fire of the Russians, who swept the fort from every side. On the 
9th Prince Gortschakoff piloted the Russian garrison across the 
harbour to the northern part of the city, having stink the ships 
before the retreat. This new position the Russians held 
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bufc a sliort time. The Allies immediately blew up the 
batteries and dockyards, and the fortress which the Emperor 
Nicholas had deemed impregnable was utterly destroyed. In 
the north, Admiral Dundas successfully bombarded Sveaborg, a 
strongly-fortified Eussiau town on the north of the Gulf of 
Finland. The bombaidment lasted three days, Aug^ust 9 — 11. 
General Williams, who held Kars, made a most heroic defence of 
the place, but for want of reinforcements was at length obliged 
to succumb. The power of Russia having been broken, alike on 
the Baltic and the Black Sea, the Emperor gave up the struggle, 
and negotiations for peace were entered upon. A treaty was 
subsequently concluded at Paris in March, 1856. 

Mr. Roebuck’s Sebastopol Committee presented its report on 
the 16th of June. This report, after describing the condition of 
the army, and reviewing the evidence given before the committee, 
ended with the following general conclusions : — ‘Your committee 
report that the sufferings of the army resulted mainly from the 
circumstances under which the expedition to the Crimea was 
undertaken and executed. The Administration which ordered 
that expedition had no adequate information as to the amount 
of forces in the Crimea. They were not acquainted with the 
strength of the forces to be attacked, or with the resources of the 
country to be invaded. They hoped and expected the expedition 
to be immediately successful, and as they did not foresee the pro- 
bability of a protracted struggle, they made no provision for a 
winter campaign. The patience and fortitude of the army demand 
the admiration and gratitude of the nation on whose behalf they 
have fought, bled, and suffered. Their heioic valour and equally 
heroic patience under sufferings and privations have given them 
claims on the country which will doubtless be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. Your committee will now close their report with a hope 
that every British army may in futm'e display the valour which 
this noble army has displayed, and that none may hereafter he 
exposed to such sufferings as have been recorded in these pages.’ 
The' Duke of Newcastle, upon whom was laid the chief blame for 
the disasters to the army in the Crimea, was not the ablest 
administrator who could have been selected to grapple with the 
difficulties of the war ; hut, as a recent historian has observed, 
the fault at this critical period lay rather with the system and 
the circumstances than with the man, though it is quite possible 
that a Minister of greater administrative ability might have 
succeeded better. This is the view very largely taken now by all 
unbiassed critics, and it is borne out by a careful examination 
of contemporary evidence and documents bearing upon the 
Crimean War. 
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We have dwelt somewhat at length npon this important 
episode in English history because it is one to a right under- 
standing of which Mr. Gladstone himself attaches considerable 
Importance, and it is one, moreover, in connection with whicli 
his o^Ta conduct has been much canvassed. It now only 
remains briefly to note the points of Mr. Gladstone’s defence 
of the course he pursued during the war. First he says 
that it was the fate of himself and his friends to join the 
Cabinet of Lord Palmerston at a critical juncture, and to quit it 
within a fortnight or three weeks. The cause of the secession 
was that the Premier having set out with the determination to 
resist the appointment of the Sebastopol Committee, like his 
predecessor, Lord Aberdeen, at length came to the conclusion 
that resistance would be ineffectual, and determined to succumb. 
The Peelities had no option but to resign, though in reality 
‘ they were driven from their offlees.’ Yet, as INIr. Gladstone’s 
critics may urge with some force, he might have known, from 
the temper of the nation and the House, that the appointment 
of a committee could not be avoided, and it was a pity, 
therefore, that he took ofiflce at all under Lord Palmerston ; but, 
having accepted office, might he not have yielded to the appoint- 
ment of the committee, seeing that everything inimical to the 
hlinistry was expressly disclaimed. But JMr. Gladstone opposed 
the committee on the gTOunds we have seen stated, and he remained 
stedfast to his friends. He was again blamed for recommending 
a cessation of the war, when it appeared to him that the original 
demands made of Eussia had been exceeded. The upshot is that 
‘ the question which broke up one Cabinet, and formidably rent 
another, which agitated England and sorely stained her military 
reputation in the eyes of Europe, remained then, and remains 
now, untried by any final court of appeal.’ There were conflicting 
judgments as to where, and upon whom, responsibility should 
be fixed ; and if it were found impossible then rightly to appor- 
tion the blame for the Crimean disasters, it is still more 
impossible now. The wisest and best course to adopt, therefore, 
is to drop the curtain upon this hTuniliating scene in English 
history. 

JMr. Gladstone has well shown the difficulties which beset the 
Peehtes after the death of their great leader. It took no less 
than thirteen years to effect their final incorporation with the 
Liberal party. For eleven of these thirteen years of disembodied 
existence they were independent members. ‘ They were like 
roving icebergs, on which men cotdd not land with safety , but 
with whi ch ships might come into perilous collision. Their weight 
was too great not to count, but it counted first this way and 

o 
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then that.’ These small hut powerful independent bodies are 
alwa3"s a great puzzle to the two chief political parties in the 
State. Their very conscientiousness, as it were, acts as a har to 
their public usefulness. The Peelites begun to cease exercising 
a strong inflrxence upon the Court and the House, as a political 
party, with the fall of Lord Aberdeen ; and it was a happy thing 
for each individual member of the body, as well as most con- 
ducive to the welfare of the counHy, when he became identified 
fully and finally with Liberal opinions. 

Commenting upon the comparisons which have been drawn 
between the Eastern drama of 1853-6 and that of 1875-8, Mr. 
Grladstone impugns their accuracy. He thus states his own view 
of the two periods : — 

* There was in each case an ohender against tholav^ and peace of Europe , Tuikey, 
by her distinct and obstinate bieach of covenant, taking on tlie laiei occasion Ibo 
place which Knssia had held in the eai'her contioversy. There were in each case 
prolonged attempts to put down the offence by means of European concert. In 
18o3“4 these proceeded without a check, until the eve of the war. In 187 5-7 the com- 
bination was sadly intermittent ; but in the singular and unpreedented conference 
at Constantinople, it was, at least on thex^ait of the assembled representatives, 
perfectly unequivocal. In 1854 the refusal of Prussia to support words by acts 
completely altered the situation; and in 1876-7 the assuiance conve 3 ’'ed to Tuikcy 
from England that only moral suasion was intended, had the same effect. Tiie 
difference was that, in 1854-5, two great Powers, with the partialsupport of a 
third, prosecuted by military means the work they had undertaken ; in 1877 it 
was left to Russia alone to act as the hand and sword of Europe, with the natural 
consequence of weighting the scale with the qucslion wliat ccmpensation she 
might claim, or would claim, for her efforts and saciifices/ 

Those who differ most from ]Mr. Grladstone upon the Eastern 
Question will probably admit that he has here indicated some 
essential points of difference between the two periods Another 
Liberal statesman who held office during the time of the Crimean 
war, the Duke of Argyll, has also insisted upon the wide diver- 
gences which- marked the two epochs. In a work recently 
published, he remarks that upon the Eastern Question, as it 
occupied public attention in 1854, there was comparatively little 
difference of opinion. Russia was so clearly in the wrong that 
little or nothing could be said in her defence. ‘ When the 
imperious character of the Emperor Nicholas led him to reject 
every reasonable compromise, and when the Cabinets of London 
and of Paris came to the conclusion that they could yield no 
farther, the country was not only practically unanimous, hut 
was even hotly enthusiastic in support of a war which had 
become inevitable.’ * But the Duke maintains that everything 
was different in 1876. ‘The Eastern Question was raised by 
native insurrections in the provinces of Turkey, excited and 


^ The JBasfei'n Qtcestton From iJie Treaty of Paris, 1856, to the Treaty of Berlin, 
1878, and to the Second Afghan War, By the Duke of Argyll. 
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justified by the gross misgovemment of tbe Porte. The ■w’liole 
Eastern Question, therefore, as it was then raised, resolved itself 
into this — how the abuses and vices of Turkish administration 
were to be dealt with by the Powers which had supported Turkey 
in the Crimean ‘War, and by those other Powers, embracing all 
the principal governments of Europe, which had idtimately 
signed the Treaties of 1856.’ Both statesmen held in 1863 that 
the policy of supporting Turkey in her quarrel with Eussia was 
perfectly consistent with a conviction, or at least a fear, that 
Turkey was in danger of sinking under internal and irremediable 
causes of decay. The aggressive spirit, the violence, and the 
ambition of Eussia left Engh'sh statesmen no option but to sup- 
port the weaker Power against her enemy. 

Nothing is easier than to criticise a policy after it has been 
shown to have failed, or after it has achieved its end ; nothing is 
so difficult as to resolve upon a policy at the moment when prompt 
and vigorous measures are required. In passing judgments, 
therefore, upon statesmen of whatever party, or section of a party, 
it is especially incumbent upon us to remember the difficulties 
by which they have been surrounded. Moreover, that which 
may seem a wise policy to-day may have appeared exactly 
the opposite to the wisest minds of a bygone generation. The 
science of politics is a varying one ; the elements upon which 
action is founded are never the same in two periods, and it is 
obviously unjust in the clearer light of a later time ruthlessly to 
condemn without the strictest investigation the action of 
statesmen in the past. It is the tendency of political criticism 
of the day, on both sides, to brand with opprobrious epithets 
those who are diametrically opposed to the views of the wiiters. 
It is especially necessary in politics that men make large 
allowances for tbe exigencies of time and circumstances. Our 
political idols are not tbe flawless angels we deem them, nor are 
their rivals the monsters of imperfection and apostasy they are 
sometimes depicted. The changes in the standpoint of a leader 
of political opinion, he he Liberal or Conservative, are nearly 
always, we will hope, brought about by ‘ the slow and resistless 
forces of conviction ’ — ^rarely by unworthy and time-serving 
motives. Looking hack upon this episode of the Crimean War 
in this spirit, it may not be difficult to perceive that that which 
is apparently ambiguous in Mr. Grladstone’s conduct is capable 
of an explanation honourable to himself as a man and as a 
statesman, and is the result of that high devotion to duty which 
has stamped his character as uniformly upright and conscientious 
in the eyes of the world. 
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At the opening of the session of 1856, negotiations for peace 
were already in progress, but the prospect of a cessation of 
hostilities was not regarded universally in England in a 
favourable light. There were not wanting those who desired 
the War to proceed for the purpose of recovering the national 
prestige, which had been partially lost by the disasters in the 
Crimea, and by the surrender of Kars to the Russians. But on 
the 31st of IMarch, while the House of Commons was engaged in 
Committee of Supply, Lord Palmerston interposed to announce 
that a Treaty of Peace had been concluded at Paris. His 
lordship said that by the stipulations of the treaty the integrity 
and the independenpe of the Tui-kish Empire would be secured. 
The treaty was honourable to all the contracting Powers who 
were a party to it ; and while it had put an end on the one 
hand to a war which every fiieird to humanity must naturally 
wish to see concluded, on the other hand it would lay the 
foundation of a peace which the noble lord trusted, so far as 
relating to the circumstances out of which the war began, would 
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be lasting ainl tnuuiing. Tbe Biitisli negotiators. Lord Clarendon 
and Lord Cowley, bad not only maintained the honour, dignity, 
and interests of tbe country they represented 5 but by their 
conciliatory conduct bad secured for themselves and their 
country the respect, esteem, and goodwill of those with whom 
they bad bad to do. 

The terms of tbe treaty were subjected to considerable 
criticism in both Houses. In tbe Commons, Mr. Herbert, the 
seconder of the address to her Majesty upon the conclusion of a 
peace, admitted that there was a want of enthusiasm in the 
country on the subject of the treaty, hut he attributed 
this not to any dissatisfaction with its terms, hut to a 
variety of causes, the chief of which was a general convic- 
tion that if the war had been continued, the British army 
would have added largely to the lam-els it had won. Animated 
speeches were delivered by Mr. Sidney Herbert and Mr. Milner 
G-ibson. The latter quoted an extract from a characteristic 
letter of Sydney Smith to Lady Grey, on the subject of foreign 
interference. This letter might with advantage have been 
quoted in the House of Commons on many occasions since the 
time at which it was -written. ‘ For God’s sake do not drag me 
into another war,’ implored the great Whig humourist. ‘ I am 
worn down and worn out with crusading and defending- Europe 
and protecting mankind ; I must think a little of myself. I am 
sorry for the Spaniards — I am sorry for tbe Greeks — I deplore 
tbe fate of tbe Jews ; tbe people of tbe Sandwich Islands are 
groaning under tbe most detestable tyranny ; Bagdad is 
oppressed ; I do not like the present state of the Delta ; Thibet is 
not comfortable. Am I to fight for all these people ? No war, 
dear Lady Grey ! I beseech you secure Lord Grey’s sword and 
pistols, as the housekeeper did Don Quixote’s armour. If there 
IS another war, life will not be worth having. . . . May the 

vengeance of Heaven overtake all the legitimates of Verona ! but, 
in the present state of rent and taxes, they must be left to tbe 
vengeance of Heaven, I allow fighting in such a cause to be a 
luxvuy ; but the bi^iness of a prudent, sensible man is to guard 
against luxmry.’ 

!Mr, Gladstone’s speech in this debate was an important one, 
not only from the natm-e of its arguments, but as the final 
deliverance, upon this great question of the Crimean war, of one 
upon whom — ^rightly or wrongly — considerable blame bad been 
laid at the commencement of the struggle with Russia. He had 
been charged, tog-etber with Sir James Graham and other 
colleagues of bis in tbe Aberdeen Cabinet, with underrating the 
dangers and responsibilities of tbe war. It was alleged, again 
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and again, that their half measures had precipitated the contest 
and afterwards increased its magnitude. Mr. Gladstone began 
by remarking that the question before the House was not a very 
broad one, inasmuch as the amendment to the address onl^ 
proposed to substitute the modified woid ‘satisfaction’ for ‘joy' 
at the conclusion of the peace. He regarded the treaty as an 
honoiu’able one, because the objects of the war had been attained. 
Referring to the statement that we had become bound, with the 
other Christian Powers of Europe, not only for the maintenance 
and integrity of the Turkish Empire against foreign aggression, 
but also to the maintenance of Turkey as a Mahomedan State, 
Mr. Gladstone added, ‘ If I thought, sir, that this treaty of peace 
was an instrument which bound this country and our posterity, as 
well as our Allies, to the maintenance of a set of institutions in 
Turkey which you are endeavouring to reform if you can, but 
with respect to which endeavour few can be sanguine, I should 
not be content to fall back upon the amendment of my noble 
friend (Lord C. Hamilton), expressing that I regarded the peace 
with satisfaction ; but, on the contrary, I should look out for the 
most emphatic word in which to express my sense of condemnation 
of a peace which bound us to maintain the law and institutions of 
Turkey as a Mahomedan State.’ "With regard to the objects for 
which the war had been undertaken, he denied that they had 
sought to secm’e the settlement of any question respecting the 
internal condition of Turkey. ‘ The juxtaposition of a people 
irrofessing the Mahomedan religion with a rising Christian 
population having adverse and conflicting influences, presents 
difficulties which are not to be overcome by certain diplomatists 
at certain hours, and in a certain place. It will be the work and 
care of many generations — if even then they were successful — 
to bring that state of things to a happy and prosperous conclu- 
sion. But there was another danger — the danger of the encroach- 
ment upon, and the absorption of Turkey by Russia, which would 
bring upon Europe evils not less formidable than those which 
already existed. Such a danger to the peace, liberties, and 
privileges of all Europe we were called upon absolutely to resist 
by all the means in our power.’ But Mr. Gladstone went on to 
regret that a more substantive existence had not been secured to 
the Principalities, though he owned that this was not the fault 
of England and France. The neutralisation of the Black Sea 
he objected to, as meaning nothing more in time of war than 
a series of pitfalls. Recognised rules should also have been 
established to regulate interference on behalf of the Christians. 
The proposal to submit international differences to arbitra- 
tion he regarded as a great triumph, though there was a danger 
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tliat if encouragement should be given to the trumping-up of 
untenable claims and bad cases as a matter of diplomatic 
contention between nations, they would end by making more 
quarrels than they could possibly avert. He held that no 
country ought to resort to arbitration until it had reduced its 
claims to what it considered the minimum, and brought 
them to that state in which they were fit to be supported 
by force. If they laid down that rule, then a resort to arbitra- 
tion was indeed a powerful engine on behalf of civilisation 
and humanity. Under such circumstances, this proposal to 
establish a system of arbitration (which he rejoiced to say was an 
English one) might lead to a diminution of what undoubtedly 
had been a great scourge to Em'ope of late years — namely, the 
enox'mous cost of its military establishments. He was giad to 
find that the moment at length was come when they had every 
leason to hope the greatest military powers in Euiope — Russia 
and France — were about to set a bold example in the way of 
reduction of their military establishments. 

Mr. Gladstone then dwelt with much fulness upon the bearings 
of the twenty-second protocol of the conference at Paris. He 
had been pleased with what had passed, especially as affecting 
Naples, yet it was an innovation to entertain such subjects 
in the history of conferences of pacification. He wished to 
know what was the position of the Powers not represented 
at the Conference ; and also what was the exact force or value 
that belonged to the records inscribed upon the protocols. ^Are 
they treaty engagements ? Certainly they are not. Do they 
appi’oximate to the character of engagements ? If they do, how 
near do they come to it ? If they do not, how far are they from 
it ? If they do not partake at all of the nature of engagements, 
what are they ? They are authoritative documents. Those who 
like them may claim them as allies and powerful auxiliaries. 
Those who do not like them may endeavour to depreciate them. 
Infinite discussions may arise upon their character.’ Confusion 
in international rights and engagements would result from these 
semi-authoritative records. The most important question 
was that relating* to the state of the press in Belgium. 
Lord Clarendon had fairly intimated that the scheme which 
had been suggested could find no support or sympathy in 
England; but some unfortunate mishap must have occurred, 
seeing that the protocol recited that all the plenipotentiaiies 
had not hesitated loudly to condemn the excess in which the 
Belgian newspapers indulged with impunity, by recognising the 
necessity of remedying the real inconveniences attending the 
uncontrolled licence which was so greatly abused in Belgium. 
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Standing as lie did in the first and principal fortress of 
European freedom, Mr. Gladstone held that these matters 
imperatively called for explanation. Tlie representatives of 
Prussia and Austria, Baron Mantenffel and Count Buol, had said 
that the repression of the press must be considered as a European 
necessity; Count Walewski, on the pait of France (and he 
hoped he expressed his own views only and not the deliberate 
intentions of his Sovereign or the Government), had affirmed that 
legislation was required in the subject of the Belgian press, 
and that compulsion must be resorted to if necessary; while 
Coimt Orloff, on the part of Russia, said he had no instructions, 
and passed by every one of the topics without comment. 
Difficulties had arisen in connection with some States, but 
there had been a general readiness to deal with the Belgian 
press. Mr. Gladstone earnestly hoped that these declarations 
affecting* Belgium were not indications of policy, but that they 
had issued lightly from the mouths of those distinguished 
persons, and that having been uttered they would be regretted 
and forgotten ; they could not be recalled. In the meantime, 
he demanded, were these charges against Belgium just ? If 
impunity for excesses existed in that country, the evil was not 
to be attributed to the want of a law, but to the neglect of 
putting the law in motion. Trial by jury for offences of the 
press was one of the articles of the Belgian Constitution, and 
those articles could not be changed at the mere will of either the 
Government or of the two Houses of the Legislature. ‘ I think 
it right, ’ concluded Mr. Gladstone, ‘ to point out, as clearly as it 
is possible for an independent member of Parliament to do so, 
that this appeal to a people, gallant and high-spirited as 
the Belgians are — an appeal which appears to be contem- 
plated under the compulsion of foreign, and some of them 
remote, Powers, and having for its object the limitation by the 
Belgians of their own dearest rights and most cherished liberties 
— is not a policy which tends to clear the political horizon, but 
rather one which will darken and disturb it, and cast gloom and 
despondency over a prospect otherwise brilliant and joyous.’ 

Lord Palmerston concluded the debate, contending that the 
objects of the war had been fully accomplished, and in two short 
years. With regard to the Belgian press, he assured the House 
that the British Government would be no party to any interfer- 
ence with an independent nation with the view of dictating the 
steps she should take to gag the press. He believed that the 
war had settled division in every part of Europe — north, south, 
east, or west he saw nothing but hope and consolation — and he 
trusted, in conclusion, that the youngest man who sat in that 
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House might not live to see the time when it would he necessary 
for the responsible servants of the Crown to call upon the people 
of the country to support their Sovereign in the prosecution of 
any new war. The amendment having been withdrawn, an address 
to her Majesty was agreed to, and the curtain thus fell upon the 
closing scene of one of the greatest and most sanguinary dramas 
of our national history. 

Early in this session Lord John Eussell brought forward in the 
House of Commons a series of resolutions on the subject of 
National Education. These resolutions provided (imter alict) 
that eighty sub-inspectors should be added to the existing 
number of inspectors ; that the sub-inspectors should report on 
the available means for the education of the poor in each school 
district ; that in order to extend such means the power of the 
commissioners of charitable trusts should be enlarged, and that 
the funds then useless or injurious to the public should be 
applied to the education of the middle and poorer classes of the 
community ; that where such means were not available, the 
ratepayers should have the power of taxing themselves for the 
maintenance of schools ; that employers of children between 
nine and fifteen years of age should be required to furnish 
certifiaates half-yearly of the attendance of such children at 
school, and to pay for such instruction. After some discussion, 
however, the formal motion on the first resolution was with- 
drawn, and on the 10th of April the House resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole House, ‘ to consider the present 
state of public education in England and Wales.’ Lord John 
Kussell now moved his first resolution, referring to the speech 
he had made upon introducing the whole. The policy of the 
G-overnment was severely criticised during the debate, and Mr. 
Gladstone, in alluding to this change of front, said that no doubt 
Lord John Eussell anticipated defeat, and was anxious to extri- 
cate the remnants of his army from a dangerous and desperate 
position. The noble lord intended, no doubt, to save the principle 
of local influences as opposed to central control, and to save the 
principle of religious as opposed to secular instruction ; but the 
House were convinced that in these vital respects he would be 
entirely disappointed. It had happily been found practicable in 
England to associate together in the most perfect harmony these 
two principles — the principle of voluntary exertion, through 
which they might get heart, and love, and moral influences 
infused into their school instruction, and the principle of mate- 
rial aid from the State, by which the skeleton and framework of 
their education were provided. But if he (the speaker j were 
driven to abandon the voluntary principle, or place exclusive 
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reliance upon it, lie should not hesitate to say at once, ‘ G-ive me 
the real education, the affection of the heart, the moral influences 
operative upon character, the human love, that are obtained 
through the medium of the voluntary principle, carried out 
by men whose main motive is one of Christian philanthropy, 
rather than throw me upon a system which, whatever the inten- 
tions of its first mover may be, must sooner or later degenerate 
into hard irreligion.’ Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to discuss 
the resolutions, which, whether unconstitutional or not, were, he 
held, of such dangerous tendency that if they were not unconsti- 
tutional it was because they involved consequences still more fatal. 
They tended to create a central controlling power, involving 
secular instruction and endless religious quan-els. 

A division was taken upon the question, ‘ That the chair- 
man do now leave the chair,’ which was carried by 260 votes to 
158. This majority of 102 being virtually against the resolution 
of Lord John Russell, it was not now proceeded with. The 
division list revealed curious elements. In the majority were 
found Mr. Gladstone, Mr. (now Earl) Cairns, Mr. Cardwell, Lord 
Robert Cecil (now Marquis of Salisbury), Mr, Disraeli, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Sir James Graham, Mr. Sydney Heibert, ilr. Lowe, Lord 
John Manneis, IMr. Roundell Palmer (Lord Selboume), and Mr. 
Walpole. In the minority were Sir Alexander Cockbum, Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Horsman, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Villiers, and 
Sir Charles Wood ; while the tellers were Lord J. Russell and 
Sir J. Pakington. 

In committee of Ways and Means, on the 22nd of February, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed resolutions author- 
ising a loan of ^5,000,000, and the fimding of ^.3,000,000 of 
Exchequer Bills. The war had rendered a large pecuniary 
provision necessary. Sir G. C. Lewis did not at this time bring 
forward his annual budget, but made a statement respecting the 
revenue. It had been so disturbed by speculative fluctuations 
in the sugar trade, exportation of spirits under drawback to 
supply the wine deficiency abroad, and other causes, that the 
whole deficiency was now reckoned at ^1,600,000. The actual 
expenditm-e had exceeded the estimate by j£l,960,000, chiefly 
under military heads, and they were at that moment in a financial 
position nearly £4,000,000 less favom'able than he had estimated. 
Iq reply to the Chancellor’s statements upon the real cost of the 
war and the amount of debt incurred, Mr. Gladstone said that the 
debt created within twenty-four months was probably £36,000,000. 
Many items of further charge would fall in, and altogether 
the net cost of the war would probably be hardly represented by 
an addition of 50 percent, to the £43,000,000 estimated by the 
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ChaxLcellor of tlie Exchequer as the precise sum -which the -war 
had cost us. The resolutions were agreed to. It was not until 
the 19th of hlay that Sir Gr. C. Le-wis introduced his hudg'et. 
Its main featmes were as follows : — The total expenditure for 
1855-6 (including the loan of ^1,000,000 to Sardinia) was 
^89,428,355 ; and the income £65,704,491. During the past 
two years of war the total expenditure had been £151,121,307, 
and for the previous two years of peace it was £102,032,596. In 
consequence of the preparations which had been necessary, the 
extra war expenditm-e would run into the present year j and he 
calculated the probable expenditure at £82,113,000, and the 
income from all sources at £71,740,000. The Grovemment did 
not propose to levy new taxes, but would partially meet the 
deficiency by a loan of £5,000,000, a considerable sum in 
addition having been previously arranged for. 

Eeferring to some observations which had been made by 
hir. Disraeli on the subject of Sardinia, hlr. Gladstone said 
he thought the right honourable gentleman justified in his 
allusions. If Sardinia should entertain schemes of aggression, 
we could scarcely wonder at it. She labom-ed under great diffi- 
culties, but she must practise self-denial and exhibit a right 
example to Italy, and in the moral force flowing from that 
she would find her reward. Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to 
criticise the budget, denying the asseirtion that the parsimony 
of the House of Commons had been the cause of om- disasters 
in the late war. Prussia and Sardinia were examples proving 
that an efficient army need not be an expensive one. He 
considered that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was making 
very narrow pro-vision to meet the expenditure. It was 
sailing very close to the wind to allow for a surplus of only 
£160,000 upon a certain expenditure of £77,000,000. Mr. 
Gladstone again manifested his strong views upon the necessity 
for meeting national crises as they arose, by observing that 
‘ they shoifid not set the pestilent example of abolishing taxes, 
and borrowing money in their stead.’ Here was a disposition 
to stimulate inci-eased expenditm-e, while every effort -was 
directed to stinting the means of meeting that expenditm-e. 
The Chancellor’s budget resolutions were ultimately agreed to. 

The relations betiveen the Governments of England and the 
United States, which had been strained considerably in 
1855, were still further strained in the following year. The 
Central American Convention of 1850 had given the first shock 
to a harmonious rmderstanding, but the question which 
caused the greatest uneasiness was that of the enlistment 
of recruits in the United States for the British army. On 
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several occasions during the session of 1856 questions were 
raised upon this matter, but it "was not until the 30th of June 
that the general subject of our relations with America was 
fully and formally discussed. On the order for going into com- 
mittee of supply on that day, Mr. G-. H. Moore moved as an 
amendment the following resolution : — ‘ That the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the differences that have arisen between 
them and the Government of the United States, on the question 
of enlistment, has not entitled them to the approbation of this 
House.’ Mr. Moore not only aflB.rmed that the neutrality law of 
the United States had been grossly and deliberately violated by 
persons acting with the approbation of her Maiesty’s Govern- 
ment; but also that her Majesty’s Government had contem- 
plated and sanctioned the violation of the law. The hon. 
member accused Mr. Crampton, the British Ambassador (who 
had only performed the duties indicated to him by Lord 
Clarendon), of subverting international law by secretly enlisting 
the subjects of the United States. Lord Clarendon deprecated 
ail violation of the law, but the whole question turned upon the 
interpretation of it, and an eminent American lawyer had given 
an opinion directly contrary to that of the noble earl. 

During the debate, which was a very proti acted one, Mr. Glad- 
stone delivered a long and able speech. ‘ It appears to me,’ he 
said, ‘that the two cardinal aims that we ought to keep in 
view in the discussion of this question are peace and a 
thoroughly cordial understanding with America for one, the 
honom’ and fame of England for the other. I am bound to say 
that in regard to neither of these points am I satisfied with the 
existing state of things, or with the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government. A cordial understanding with America has not been 
pieserved ; and the honour of this country has been compromised.’ 
hlr, Gladstone acknowledged that he had great difficulty in 
coming to a decision what vote to give upon that important 
question ; at the same time, he could not meet the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Moore with a direct negative. Unless the 
House was prepared to displace the Government, it ought not to 
weaken their hands. Votes of censure on the Government 
should only be proposed by those who were able to give effect to 
the principle contained in those votes. Coming to the actual 
matter at issue, he asked whether wrong had not been done ? ‘ In 
the first place, he charged the Government with practising 
concealment; in the second place, he maintained that the 
American Government were deluded and misled. The law vas 
knowingly broken by the agents of the British Government. 
There was not one hair’s-breadth of distinction between the 
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position of Mr. Cramp ton and the position of the G-overnment. 
What the American Government complained of was the 
employment of an agency within the United States, not only to 
give information, but to tempt, to induce by the offer of 
valuable considerations, the subjects of the United States to go 
beyond the United States for the purpose of enlisting. ;^'Ir. 
Crampton did not communicate this to the American Government. 
He had not only been guilty of concealment, however, hut he 
had broken the solemn promise that he would confine himself 
to communicate to the persons who addressed themselves to 
him the terms on which they would be received into the 
British service.’ hdr. Gladstone then went on to prove the 
injustice of the charge against the American Government, of 
having at first confined its complaints to the proceedings of 
unauthorised persons, and subsequently extended those com- 
plaints to the British hlinister and his subordinates. ‘ Aiming 
as I do at a plain and intelligible statement, I must say the 
American Government was deceived by the proceedings of the 
British Government. I say we intentionaEy broke the law of the 
Union.’ After examining the cases of several recruiting agents, 
the speaker maintained that JMr. Crampton had been made a 
scapegoat. He and three consuls had been punished, yet, although 
the British Government acquiesced in and indorsed the acts of its 
agents, it accepted with satisfaction its own acquittal, hli*. 
Gladstone thus concluded : — ‘ When I look back to the period 
when party combinations were strong in tbe House — when Sir 
Eobert Peel was on those ("the Opposition) benches, and Lord 
John Eussell on these, I think — though many mistakes and 
errors were committed on both sides — ^that, on the whole, the 
Government of the country was honourably and efficiently carried 
on. I believe that the day for this country will be a happy day 
when party combinations shall be restored on such a footing. 
But this question, instead of being a party question, is a most 
remarkable illustration of the disorganised state of parties, and 
of the consequent impotency of the House of Commons to 
express a practical opinion with respect to the foreign policy of 
the country. Under these circumstances, the only resource left 
to me is the undisgmised expression of the opinions which I 
strongly and conscientiously (perhaps erroneously^ feel after the 
study of these papers. I have had the privilege of expressing 
these opinions freely and strongly — a privilege which I would not 
have waived on any account when I consider the hearing of the 
case with respect to the American alliance, which I so highly 
prize ; or with respect to that which I still more highly prize 
and more dearly love — ^the honour and fair fame of my t'mmtry.’ 
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Although no stronger indictment than Mr. Grladstone's was 
framed against the Ministry, from fear of causing serious 
embarrassment in the conduct of the affairs of the country, he 
voted against the resolution, which was negatived by 274 to 80. 

The year 1857 was one of tmusual political activity and 
excitement. Animated debates took place upon the foreign 
policy of the Government, with what result we shall presently 
see. In the House of Commons, during the debate on the 
Address, the course of the Ministry was subjected to severe 
criticism by Mr. Disraeli, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having made a statement with respect to his financial measures, 
without replying to the strictures of the right hon. gentleman, 
Mr. Gladstone rose to take up the thread of the debate. He 
expressed his surprise that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
not have replied to the allegations of Mr. Disraeli, on the sub- 
ject of the foreign policy of the Government, as these charges 
were definite enough, and, if correct, bore materially upon the 
advice given to the Crown by its Ministers. There was no pro- 
mise in the Eoyal Speech of information on the question which 
arose respecting the Treaty of Paris, the settlement of the Cen- 
tral American dispute, and the Persian war. He should have 
been glad if the unhappy events in China had been noticed in a 
different manner, and with regard to Persia, he desired to know 
upon whose authority that war had been waged, whether the 
expedition and its policy had been approved by the Court or 
Directors of the East India Company, or whether that body was 
only the nominal authority. He likewise asked at whose charge 
the war was to bo carried on. He held that if this country was 
to bear part cf the charge. Parliament ought to have been called 
together earlier. Dealing with domestic questions, Mr. Glad- 
stone protested against the paragraph relating to the Bank 
of England being understood to import any foregone conclu- 
sion as to the precise terms of the renewal of the Act of 
1844, considering it to be completely open to Parliament to 
determine if that Act were not capable of improvement. With 
regard to the agitation against the income-tax, he earnestly 
desired to bring the minds of the people of this country to a 
consideration of the question as to what was a just and reason- 
able scale of expenditure. If the 9d. tax were given up without 
an equivalent reduction of the estimates, there must either be 
new taxation or a loan. He was opposed to either ; he felt it to 
be his bounden duty first to lay hold of the expenditure and to 
battle with the estimates. He knew nothing of an alleged 
compact between parties in the House of Commons in 185.3. 

‘ The pledge of the Government was given in 1853,’ said Mr. 
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Grladstone, ‘ and we received value for it. It reftn-ed mainly to 
something that was to take place in 1860. Four years of 
the seven have jjassed away. It is to my mind reasonable and 
just that the right hon. gentleman on behalf of his friends, and 
that every man on his own behalf and on behalf of his consti- 
tuents, should acknowledge the duty of the House of Commons 
to say now, in 1857, whether the pledges of 1853 are or are 
not to be fulfilled.’ The speaker deprecated the inquiries about 
a uniform and a varying rate. It was a question between the 
air and the clouds — had never become practical. There were, 
however, practical matters before them. ‘ As far as my duty is 
concerned,’ he continued, ‘ it wiU be my effort and labour to 
secure a fulfilment of the pledges given in 1853. I understood 
those pledges as the right hon. gentleman understands them. I 
have not forgotten them. I never can forget to the latest day 
of my life, and I shall always remember with gratitude, the 
conduct of the House of Commons at the period when these 
measTues were adopted, and the generosity of the sentiments 
which they evinced. I must endeainur to answer that conduct, 
at least so far as depends on me ; and I shall endeavour to answer 
that conduct by striving to bring the expenditure of the country 
and its fiscal arrangements into such a shape as will allow the 
extinction of the income-tax in I860.’ 

The Address was eventually agreed to. The budget, however, 
was looked forward to with great interest, and on the 13th of 
February it was introduced by Sir Cr. C. Lewis. It proposed to 
fix the income-tax, for the next three years, at 7d., as originally 
done by Sir Eobert Peel. The Exchequer would in consequence 
receive twenty-one instead of twenty millions. The total 
revenue was estimated at :£66, 365,000, leaving a surplus over 
expenditm’e of i;891,000. The total amoimt of taxes i-emitted 
was :£11,971,000. By the Chancellor’s calculations the entire 
debt of ^40,000,000, arising out of the Crimean War, would 
be extinguished in twenty years. Mr. G-ladstone aslced for 
time in which to consider tliis comprehensive scheme. On the 
20th hir. Disraeli inaugurated a two nights’ debate, by moving, 
‘That it would be expedient, before sanctioning the financial 
airangements for the ensuing year, to adjust the estimated 
income and expenditure in a manner which shall appear best 
calculated to secure the country against the risk of a deficiency in 
the years 1858-9 and 1859-60, and to provide for such a balance 
of revenue and charge respectively in the year 1860 as may place 
it in the power of Parliament at that period, without embarrass- 
ment to the finances, altogether to remit the income-tax.’ Mr. 
Disraeli disclaimed all idea of proposing any measure hostile to 
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public credit, ora vote of want of confidence in the Governmenf, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that there was no pro- 
bability of any deficiency or of an impediment to the remission 
of the income-tax in 1860. He considered Mr. Disraeli’s resolu- 
tion uncalled for, and it would lead to no practical result. 

Mr. Gladstone now delivered his general criticisms upon the 
budget. No man, he affirmed, was more deeply interested in 
the scheme than himself, for it concerned a plan in every pait 
contradictory to that which he had proposed, and which had 
been adopted by the present Blouse of Commons. Successive 
Administrations had aimed at the consolidation and simplifica- 
tion of the financial laws, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had condemned the labours of Parliament for the last fifteen 
years. The income-tax, though grievous and inquisitorial, had 
been introduced to purchase blessings to be wrought out for the 
mass of the people through its instrumentality. But with 
what beneficial changes was it proposed now to associate this 
tax ? There was an idea that this year there would be a remis- 
sion of taxation to the extent of £11,970,000; but omitting 
war taxes to the amount ot £4,470,000 — with the cessation of 
which the Government could not be credited — the remission of 
the income-tax in 1857-58 would be only £4,600,000. Against 
this sum was to be set £1,400,000, to be laid upon tea and 
sugar; so that the real amount of taxes remitted in 1857-58 
would be only a little over £3,000,000 ; nor was he satisfied that 
the supposed surplus of £891,000 would be honafide applicable 
Mr. Gladstone again insisted upon the obligation of Parliament 
to adhei'e to the stipulation entered into with the counti'y 
respecting the income-tax ; and then proceeded to indicate what 
he considered to be serious flaws in the budget. Its first gu-ave 
and main defect was that it was based upon an excessive expendi- 
ture, and at the proper time he should move that the estimates 
of expenditm'e be revised and further reduced. Six millions had 
been added to the expenditm'e of the country in four years, quite 
apart from the war — a fact which suggested most serious reflec- 
tions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in saying that he could 
not estimate the expenditure of a future year, though he could 
estimate the revenue, had trifled with the House, and treated 
them like children. ‘Yet he had taken the expenditure of 
1853-54 as that of 1858-59, which,’ for reasons stated by Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘ he treated as a pure delusion, calculating that the 
expenditure of the latter year would exceed that of 1857-58, and 
that the real wants of the public service were likely to increase. 
The prospect for next year, taking the income and expenditui-e 
of the present, appeared to him to be that there would be a 
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.evenue, after deductions, of £61,065,000, to meet an exioenditure 
of £66,724,000, leaving a deficiency of more than £5,600,000, 
wMch in 1860 would have augmented to £8,600,000. The right 
hon. gentleman next censured the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
views upon indirect taxation, and said that the amount of taxes 
remitted from 1842 to 1854 amounted to £21,985,000 — or, 
deducting taxes imposed, to £14,485,000, which added to the 
comforts or deducted from the privations of the country ; and 
the increase in the revenue had covered the whole amount of the 
remissions. ‘ In Sir Robert Peel’s time,’ said Mr. Gladstone, 
you were called upon to remit £1,400,000 of indirect taxes, 
now you are called on to impose indirect taxes to that amount ; 
then you were called on to fill up a deficiency at your own 
cost, now you are called on to create a deficiency at the cost of 
others ; you were then called upon to take a burden on your- 
selves to relieve the great mass of your fellow countrymen, now 
you are called upon to take a burden off the shoulders of the 
wealthier classes in order that you may impose indirect taxes 
upon the tea and sugar which are consumed by every laboiuing 
family in the country. I can only say that, for my own 
part, I entertain on this subject a most decided opinion, 
and nothing shall induce me to refrain from giving every 
constitutional opposition in my power to such a proposition. 
Before the Speaker leaves the chair, if health and strength be 
spared me, I shall invite the House to declare that, whatever 
taxes we remove, we will not impose more duties upon the tea 
and sugar of the working man. When we are in committee 
there will be no other opportunities of renewing this protest. 
These things, if they are to be done, shall at least not be done in 
a comer. The light of day shall be let in upon them, and their 
meaning and consequences shall be well understood.’ The 
speaker complained strongly of the enormous deficiency created 
by the proposal of the Government, and expressed his belief that 
by a wise economy it was practicable to relieve taxation, to 
reduce expenditiue, and to maintain a surplus revenue. ‘No 
consideration upon earth, ’ he said, in conclusion, ‘ would induce 
me by voice or by vote to be a party to a financial plan with 
regard to which I feel that it undermines the policy which has 
guided the course of every great and patriotic Minister in this 
country, and which is intimately associated, not only with the 
credit and the honour, but even with the safety of the country.’ 

When the House divided on Mr. Disraeli’s resolution, the num- 
bers were — Ayes, 206 ; Noes, 286. It was therefore lost by a 
majority of eighty. 

On the 6fb of March, the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
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diiced an amended scale for the tea duty; but at the same 
time recapitulated and defended the principles of bis financial 
policy. He moved a resolution to the effect that the duty 
on tea should be, after the 5th of April, 1857, to the 5th 
of April, 1858, Is. 5d. per lb. Mr. Gladstone, fulfilling" 
his pledge to oppose the scheme, moved as an amendment 
that the duty be, after the 5th of April, 1857, Is. 3d. per lb., 
and after the 5th of April, 1858, Is. per lb. He still held that 
the spirit of the proposals of Sir G. C. Lewis was adverse to 
the principles on which the operations of the last fifteen years 
had been conducted. The main object of all those operations 
had been — quite apart from questions of prohibition and pro- 
tection — to afford an extended, a judicious, and a permanent 
relief to the consumers of those great commodities imported 
from abroad which were essentially connected with the comforts 
of the great mass of the population. He regretted that the 
plans of her Majesty’s Government during the present year, for 
the first time, made an attack on that long established prin- 
ciple. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scheme would go 
to the country with a deficiency of Ways and Means, unless 
the expenditure were reduced. Sir G. C. Lewis had speculated 
upon a smplus revenue of sSSOOjOOO ; but the alteration of two- 
pence in the pound in the proposed tea duties would reduce 
the nominal surplus by about jS 500,000. Yet he had not pro- 
vided for the expenses of the wars with China and Persia after 
the 5th of April, and these, swollen by other items, would 
leave no surplus income whatever. He condemned the continu- 
ance of the war duties in time of peace, and also the manner in 
which the tea trade had been dealt with in connection with these 
war duties. If he were an advocate for an extended and organic 
reform in the Parliamentary representation of the people, he could 
not desire a better case than the one with which the Government 
furnished him by their financial policy. They were undoing the 
beneficial work of former Parliaments, and adding to the burdens 
which were leviable by law upon the tea and sugar of the people. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in replj', said that Mr. 
Gladstone had represented the budget unfairly as one of 
increased taxation, and that if he had been called upon to prepare 
a scheme upon the principles recommended by the right hon. 
gentleman, he should be utterly at a loss how to set about it. 
In the end Mr. Gladstone’s amendment was negatived by 187 
to 125. A few days later, Mx.. Gladstone again referred to the 
increased public expenditure. In the discussion on the second 
reading of the Income Tax Bill, he expressed his conviction that 
there was a very material connection between the foreign policy 
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of her Majesty’s Govemment and the excessive taxation and 
high expenditure of the country. He believed it still prac- 
ticable to bring the income-tax to a close, but if they really 
did so, it must be by adopting new rules of proceeding. The 
moment at which it might be practicable to bring the tax to 
a termination was rapidly passing away, and unless they bestirred 
themselves, in the course of two or three years it would be much 
too late, and a sheer waste of time to entertain that question, — 
seeing that the relation between the demands of the public service 
and every provision for meeting them, independently of the 
income-tax, would leave no room for maintaining the public 
credit and satisfying the wants of the country, except through 
the means which that tax provided. 

On the bringing up of the report of the committee of supply 
(Navy Estimates), Mr. Gladstone for the third time drew atten- 
tion to this subject, and moved a resolution, to the effect that in 
order to secure to the country that relief from taxation which it 
justly expected, it was necessary, in the judgment of the House, 
to revise and further reduce the expenditure of the State. He 
based his motion upon two grounds — first, that there did not 
appear to be an adequate provision for the exigencies of the year ; 
and, secondly, that the expenditure of the country had not of late 
been kept under due control, but had increased to a point which 
had become embarrassing, and which threatened to become even 
alarming. Comparing in detail the present estimates with those 
of preceding years, he found that the military estimates had in 
five years gone up from ^16,012,000 to ^20,517,000. The civil 
charges required closely watching, and the Executive Govern- 
ment ought to be among the first and most effectual checks for 
restraining the spirit of laxity in regard to the administration 
of the public money. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, while 
admitting that there was much in JVIr. Gladstone’s speech to 
deserve consideration, observed that he anticipated no deficiency 
in the ensuing year. The estimates, though large, were not 
extravagant, and the Government had done all in their power to 
reduce them. Mr. Gladstone did not divide the House upon 
his amendment, and the Ministerial proposals passed. 

When the Divorce Bill was warmly contested in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Gladstone made an earnest and impassioned 
speech against the measure, eloquently contending for the 
equality of woman with man in all the rights pertaining to 
marriage. He dealt ^with the question on theological, legal, and 
social grounds. After a prolonged contest, nevertheless, the 
bill eventually became law. 

The Palmerston Government suffered a severe check during 
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this session by a hostile vote in connection with its Chinese 
policy. It seems that a lorcha called the Arrov), showing 
British colours, had been seized by the Chinese. The question 
arose as to the right of the vessel to the protection of the British 
flag. It was alleged by the opponents of the Grovemment 
that a vessel built in China, captured by pirates, and 
recaptured by Chinese, and afterw'ards manned, owned, and 
bought by Chinese, could have no claim upon us. Moreover, Sir 
John Bowring had stated that the licence to carry the English 
flag had expired some time before. Lord Derby, who moved a 
resolution in the House of Lords condemning the Government, 
affirmed that the quarrel had arisen entirely from Sir John 
Bowring’s absorbing desire to bring about his own official reception 
in Canton. The Upper House supported the Ministry by a majority 
of 36, but in the House of Commons the debate closed with an 
opposite result. Mr. Cobden introduced the subject by nmv>ng 
the following resolution : — ‘ That this House has heard with 
concern of the conflicts which have occurred between the British 
and Chinese authorities in the Canton Eiver ; and, without 
expressing an opinion as to the extent to which the Government 
of China may have afforded this country cause of complaint 
respecting the non-fulfilment of the Treaty of 1842, this House 
considers that the papers which have been laid upon the table fail 
to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures resorted 
to at Canton in the late affair of the Arrow ; and that a select 
committee be appointed to inquire into the state of our com- 
mercial relations with China.’ In closing an able speech in 
support of his resolution, Mr- Cobden maintained that* Sir John 
Bowling had not only violated the principles of international 
law, but had acted contrary to his instructions, and even to express 
directions from his Government, and he was afraid lest this petty 
squabble should lead to complications with other nations. The 
debate extended over four nights, and included speeches by Lord 
J. Kussell, Mr. Lowe, Sir J. Graham, Sir J. Bakington, Sir F. 
Thesiger, the Attorney General, Mr. Eoundell Palmer, Mr, Glad- 
stone, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Disraeli. As an exhibition of 
debating power, the discussion attained a very high level of 
Parliamentary oratory. 

In commencing his speech, Mr. Gladstone protested against 
making Sir John Bowring a stalking-horse to divert the attention 
of the House from the real matters that were in issue. 
Though Sir John Bowring’s conduct was involved in the dis- 
cussions, they were not trying him judicially. It was their 
duty to be fair, just, and equitable towards him, but their 
prime and paramount duty was to consider the interests of 
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humanity and the honour of Engand* He regretted that, from 
motives which he did not doubt were nothing more than an excess 
of 2 :eal for the public service, Sir John Bowring had been led into 
proceedings in themselves unwarrantable. Yet his policy was not 
unknown to her Majesty’s Grovernment, nor by them disapproved. 
3Mr. Grladstone, with great warmth, defended Sir James Graham 
from the attack made npon him by Sir George Grey in relation 
to the appointment of Sir John Bowring. Coming to the general 
question, he denied that we had festering wrongs against the 
Chinese ; and he reminded the House that no answer had been 
given to the objection that, if a wrong had been committed by 
the Chinese in the case of the Attow^^ the proper remedy was by 
reprisals. Eeplying to the doctrine of the Attorney-General, 
that the term ‘ British Subjects ’ in the treaty meant any Chinese 
resident at Hong Kong, Mr, Gladstone asked, ^Tien we talked of 
treaty obligations by the Chinese, what were our treaty obliga- 
tions towards them ? Hong Kong was given to us to be a port in 
which British ships might careen and refit. He demanded 
whether our contraband trade in opinm was not a breach of treaty 
obligations. Had our Government struggled to put it down, as 
bound by treaty ? Had they not encouraged it by organising a 
fleet of lorchas under the British flag ? They who put the British 
flag to the uses to which it had been put stained that flag. The 
right hon. gentleman then dwelt upon the calamities which the 
war had inflicted upon the Cantonese, and observed that the reso- 
lution of Parliament invited the wisdom of members to put an 
end to them. He demanded the reasons why vre w'ere at war 
with the Chinese. Were we afiraid of the moral effects upon the 
Chinese if the acts of the Government were disavowed? He 
implored the House to consider the moral impressions which must 
he produced, and never could he avoided. Mr. Gladstone con- 
cluded as follows : — 

* Every member of the House of Commons is proudly conscious that he belongs 
to an assembly which in its collective capacity is the paramount power of the State. 
But if it IS the paramount power of the State it can never separate from that para- 
mount power a similar and paramount responsibility. The vote of the House of 
Lords will not acquit us ; the sentence of the Grovernment will not acquit us. It is 
with us to determine whether this wTong shall remain unchecked and uncorrectcd. 
And at a time when sentiments are so much divided, every man, I trust, will give 
his vote with the recollection and the consciousness that it may depend upon his 
single vote whether the miseries, the crimes, the atrocities that I fear are now pro- 
ceemng in China are to be discountenanced or not. We have now come to the 
crisis of the case. England is not yet committed. With you, then, with us, with 
every one of us, it rests to show that this House, which is the first, the most 
ancient, and the noblest temple of freedom in the world, is also the temple of that 
everlasting justice without which freedom itself would only bo a name or only a 
curse to mankind. And I cherish the trust and belief that when you, Sir, rise to 
declare in your place to-night the numbers of the division from the chair which you 
adorn, the w ords which you speak will go forth from_ the walls of the House of 
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Commons not only as a message of mercy and peace, but also as a message of British 
justice and British wisdom, to the farthest corners of the world.’ 

Lord Palmerston made an. effective reply, in -wliicli he reflected 
strongly upon the combination of paities confederated together 
upon this question against the Grovernment. He also reminded 
the House that it had in its keeping not only the interests, the 
property, and the lives of many of our felloAV-countrymen, but 
tbe honour, the reputation, and the character of the coimtry. 
Mr. Disraeli — before Mr. Cobden rose to close the debate in a 
brief speech — accepted the construction put upon the motion 
that it was a vote of censure on the Grovernment. Eeferring to 
the alarm over a suggested combination manifested by Lord 
Palmerston, the right hon. gentleman said that the noble lord 
was tbe very archetype of political combination without principle. 
If Lord Palmerston complained that he was the victim of a 
conspiracy, let him appeal to the country. 

Upon a division being taken on the latter part of Mr. Cobden’s 
resolution, tbe numbers were — For the resolution, 263 ; against, 
247 — majority against the Government, 16. The resignation of 
the Ministry was expected by the Opposition, though the Govern- 
ment was confessedly strong in the country. Counting upon this 
support, Lord Palmerston stated in the House of Commons that 
although, after such a defeat, resignation was the usual and 
proper course to pursue, he did not believe the rule applied to 
the present case. Recent divisions had not shown a want of 
confidence in the Government, and he accordingly felt justified 
in dissolving. 

The Prime Minister had not misinterpreted the feelings of the 
nation in adopting this course. The Government gained a 
considerable accession of strength upon their appeal to the 
country ; and amongst the prominent Libei'als who were 
defeated at the elections were Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Gibson, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Layard. The Peelites also suffered 
considerably, although Mr. Gladstone was fortxmate in being 
returned again for Oxford University, unopposed, in conjunction 
with Sir William Heathcote. Parliament met for a short sitting 
in December, when a very important financial question came 
before it. A monetary panic had been created by the stoppage 
of several banks in the United States, and the directors of the 
Bank of England appealed, in consequence, to the Ministers of 
the Crown for authority to increase their issue of notes, and so 
to suspend the operation of the Bank Charter Act of 1844. The 
Government at once agreed to this, and brought into Parliament 
a Bill of Indemnity. Mr. Gladstone, while not opposing the bill, 
said that the Act of 1844 affected the question of issue only, 
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leaving that of banking untouched, and he thought the present 
was a fit time for ascertaining the views of Parliament upon the 
subject. ‘ Instead of directing the committee to go round again 
the circle of inquiry into the currency and the law of issue, it 
would be better employed in investigating the commercial causes 
of the late panic, and how far they were connected with the state 
of banking. The effect of referring a heap of' subjects to an over- 
burdened committee would be to postpone legislation, and 
obstruct inquiry into the causes of the recent panic and the 
present embarrassment.’ In the discussion on the third reading 
of the bill, Mr. Grladstone reiterated these arguments, affirming 
that great evils arose from the confusion which prevailed 
between the functions of currency and banking. An amendment 
by Mr. Disraeli was negatived by a large majority, and the bill 
passed. 

On the re-assembling of Parliament in February, Lord 
Palmerston introduced his iU-fated Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
a measure which involved the downfall of the Grovemment. The 
futile attempt made by Orsini to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French had evoked in this country a good deal of sympathy for 
the latter. The French Imperiahsts, however, indulged in 
virulent attacks upon the English people, who were chaiged 
with allowing foreign refugees to concoct and mature in this 
country plots to be carried into execution elsewhere. It was 
suggested that we should change our laws to meet such cases 
as the one that had just occurred ; bub this suggestion excited 
the utmost indignation in the country. Lord Palmerston, 
nevertheless, acknowledging that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Paris had urged upon the English Grovemment 
the necessity of taking some steps in the matter, introduced 
a bill to amend the law of conspiracy •with intent to murder. 
It was proposed to make conspiracy to murder a felony 
punishable with penal servitude for five years, and to make 
the law uniform tluoughout the United Kingdom. The Grovem- 
ment carried the first reading of the bill by an immense 
majority ; but before the second reading came on a feeling had 
spread tluoughout the country that the Ministry were simply 
obeying the behests of the French Emperor in pushing forward 
this measure. Accordingly, Mr. Milner Glibson moved certain 
amendments to the effect ‘ That this House hears with much 
concern that it is alleged the recent attempts upon the life of 
the Emperor of the French have been devised in England, and 
rxpresses its detestation of such guilty enterprises : that this House 
is ready at all times to assist in remedying any defects in the 
criminal law which, after due investigation, are proved to exist : 
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aadthat this House cannot hut reg-retthat her oMajesty’s Govern- 
ment, previously to inviting the House to amend the law of con- 
spiracy at the present time, have not felt it to be their duty to 
reply to the important despatch received from the French 
Government, dated Paris, January 20, 1858, which has been laid 
before Parliament.’ In his speech in moving these resolutions, 
Mr. Gibson quoted the following passage from the Times 
‘ When Lord Palmerston has made up his mind to court the good 
will of a foreign Power, no sacrifice of principle or of interest is 
too great for him. From first to last his character has been the 
want of a firm and lofty adherence to the known interests of 
England ; and it is precisely from a want of such guiding 
laws of conduct that our foreign policy has degenerated into 
a tissue of caprices, machinations, petty contentions, and ever- 
lasting disputes.’ Sir Eobert Peel said that a bill had been 
submitted to Parliament at the dictation of a foreign Govern- 
ment. M. de Moray had affirmed that England was a lair of 
savage beasts and a laboratory of assassins. Sir Eobert excited 
great laughter by quoting an expression used towards Louis 
Napoleon by one of his flatterers, who thus apostrophised him in 
the course of an address he was presenting : — ‘Sire, you aio 
too fond of liberty ! ’ 

The one speech, however, during this debate which most 
deeply impressed the House was that delivered by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Attaching to the Fi'ench alliance a peculiar and special 
value, he was, he said, anxious to maintain that alliance. Since 
1856, unfortunately, there had been quarrels between the two 
Governments which had weakened the position of England. But 
— after some other observations — he demanded whether the 
French despatch had been answered, and whether it did not 
require an answer. Lord Palmerston had stated that he answered 
it verbally, but of all explanations that was the most unsatisfac- 
tory. It was contrary to the spirit of the Constitution to thrust 
verbal answers upon the House, and called for notice. The 
speaker next entered into an examination of the terms of Count 
Walewski’s despatch, in order to prove that they were unfounded 
and injurious to England. He was emphatically of opinion that 
it was the absolute and primary duty of the Government to 
have answered these charges, and to have explained to the 
French Government the state of our law. Not only had not 
this been done, but they were asked to pass the present bill as an 
answer to Count Walewski’s despatch. Mr. Gladstone thus 
concluded his powerful speech : — 

‘ If there is any feeling in this House for the honour of England, don’t let us be 
led a-way by some vague statement about the necessity of reforming the criminal 
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law. Let us insist upon the necessity of vindicating "that law. As far as justice 
requires, let us have the existing law vindicated, and then let us proceed to amend 
it if it be found necessary, Put do not let us allow it to lie under a cloud of accusa- 
tions of which we are convinced that it is totally innocent. These times are grave 
for liberty. We live in the nineteenth century ; we talk of progress; we believe 
that we are advancing, but can any man of observation who has watched the 
events of the last few years in Europe have failed to perceive that there is a move- 
ment indeed, but a downward and backward movement ? There are a few spots 
m which institutions that claim our sympathy still exist and flourish. They are 
secondary places — ^nay, they are almost the holes and corners of Europe so far as 
mere material greatness is concerned, although their moral greatness will, I trust, 
ensure them long prosperity and happiness. But in these times more than ever 
does responsibility centre upon the institutions of England ; and if it does centre 
upon England, upon her principles, upon her laws, and upon her governors, then I 
say^ that a measure passed by this House of Commons — ^the cliief hope of freedom — 
which attempts to establish a moral complicity between us and those who seek 
safety in repressive measures, will be a blow and a discouragement to that sacred 
cause in every country in the world.' 

After speeches from the Attomey-Greneral and others, Mr. 
Disraeli drew attention to the fact that the real question now 
before the House was not diplomatic or political, but one 
between the House and the servants of the Cro'svn. Lord 
Palmerston then rose to reply. He complained that Mr. Milner 
Gibson and Mr. Gladstone had departed from the subject 
under consideration, and had entered into a long and elaborate 
attack upon his former conduct as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. When Mr. Gibson stood forth as the 
champion of the honour of England and the vindicator 
of the rights of the country against foreign nations, it was 
the first time in his life that he (Lord Palmerston) had seen 
him in that character. 'J’he policy which he had invariably 
advocated had been one of submission — of crouching to every 
foreign Power with which we had any differences to discuss. 
The right hon. gentleman belonged to a small party who said, 

‘ What care we if this country should be conquered by a foreign 
force ? If we were conquered by a foreign Power, they would 
allow us to work our mills.’ Lord Palmerston was interrupted 
by strong esclamations of dissent fi'om this attack upon Mr. 
Gibson, and addressing himself to the general question, he 
implored the House not to rush headlong into a course which 
would have an entirely contrary effect to the policy advocated 
by Mr. Gladstone. 

The Government, however, were def«;.ted, the numbers being 
— For the Ministerial hill, 215 ; against, 234 — majority, 19. A 
scene of great excitement ensued on the numbers being 
announced, the cheering of the majority being long and 
vehement. When the division list was published on the 
following day, it was discovered that the majority was 
composed of 146 Conservatives, 84 Liberals, and 4 Peelites, 
viz., IMr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
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Sir James Graham. Lord Pahnerston, being unable further 
to contend against the adverse circumstances by which his 
Ministry was surrounded, and having lost the confidence of 
so large a body of the Liberal party, placed his resignation in 
the hands of her Majesty. Yet though thp Palmerston Govern- 
ment had thus fallen, there was little hope of a strong Conserva- 
tive Government being formed, or one which could hope to 
retain the support of those by whose aid the late Ministry had 
been defeated. The Earl of Derby was sent for, and agreed to 
form a Ministry. In this Ministry Mr, Disraeli again became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the same session, during the debate on the Church Pates 
Abolition Bill, Mr. Gladstone said that if Church rates were to 
be abolished it should be done in a manner to mitigate as much 
as possible the pressure of the change. The whole tone of his 
speech was very different from that of an uncompromising 
defender of these rates, and he concluded his observations as 
follows : — ‘ If it were not that I am actuated by the desire of 
dealing in a spirit of fairness towards this measure, and did 
desire to secure its rejection, I should say leave the bill as it 
stands, and let hon. gentlemen opposite deal as they can with 
the difficulties in which they would be involved in passing it.’ 

Mr. Gladstone was opposed to the legislation of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the East India Company. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer introduced a series of resolutions, having 
for their object the abolition of the governing powers of the 
Company, their transference to the Crown and the home Govern- 
ment, and the better regulation and government of India 
generally. Mr, Gladstone said that after the decision of the 
House in February in favour of terminating the existing form 
of government in India, he could not concur that resolutions 
were the best form of proceeding. There was considerable feel- 
ing in the country against the proposed scheme, and, looking at 
the state of public affairs, he protested against affirming the 
motion before the House. In neither plan could he see the 
elements of a good scheme ; ‘ and there was great difficulty in 
attempting to govern by one people another people separated not 
only by distance, but by blood and institutions. The Court of 
Directors had been practically a body protective of the people of 
India, and there ought not to be a less provision for that object. 
He looked in vain, however,’ he said, ‘ in either plan for any pro- 
tective power that could be compared with the Comt of Directors. 
There should be a protection afforded to the people of India 
against the ignorance, error, or indiscretion of the people and 
Parliament of England. There had grown up a system fraught 
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with danger to the Parliament and to the Hberties of the people 
of England, as well as to India, by the undue and unconstitu- 
tional exercise of power by the Executive here, throug'h the 
treasury and army of India, by which wars were commenced 
without the knowledge or consent of Parliament, and an accumu- 
lation of debt was cast upon India.’ There was no limitation 
of this power, or worse than none, in either plan, and therefore 
he remonstrated against the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
motion. Some progress was made with the resolutions, but the 
Indian legislation of the Grovemment was destined to be arrested 
by important political events. 

The state of parties this session was a most anomalous one. 
The Derby Government existed very largely upon sufferance, but 
that sufferance was not to be prolonged for any length of time. 
Mr. Gladstone, however (who had declined the post of Secretary 
for the Colonies, offered him by Lord Derby), gave on more than 
one important occasion very valuable suppoit to the hlirdstry. 
The Governor-General of India, on the 3rd of March, issued a 
proclamation to the chiefs and people of Oude, promising 
indulgence to those who came forward promptly and gave to the 
Chief Commissioner their support in the restoration of peace and 
order. Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of Control, 
forwarded a despatch to the Governor-General in which he 
strongly condemned his proclamation. In consequence of these 
events, hlr. Cardwell in the Commons, and Lord Shaftesbury in 
the Lords, brought forward motions censuring the Government. 
The latter was defeated, but the resolution in the Lower House 
met with a singular fate. New papers having been laid before 
the House which set in a fresh light the Ministerial policy, Mr. 
Cardwell was earnestly pressed by many of his own friends to 
withdraw his resolution. Mr. Gladstone swelled the general voice, 
and said that, while he hoped the House would concur in the 
eourse of withdrawal now proposed to be taken by Mr. Cardwell, 
he trusted that her Majesty’s Government would not refuse to 
declare that, in the general conduct of affairs in India 7mder 
circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, Lord Canning had 
deserved and would receive approbation. This ‘ fiasco,’ as it was 
described, gave Mr. Disraeli an excellent opporttmity, of which 
he was not slow to avail himself, to banter the opponents of the 
Government. This he did at Slough, in a speech full of wit and 
powerful sarcasm, which afterwards became the subject of exciting 
debates in both Houses. 

The India Bill, No. 2, having been withdrawn by Mr. 
Disraeli, hlr. Gladstone endeavoured to prevent a revival 
of legislation upon this subject in the session of 1858 by 
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moving’, on the 7th of June, the following resolution : — ‘ That, 
regard being had to the position of affairs in India, it is 
expedient to constitu’te the Court of Directors of the Eas’t India 
Company hy an Act of the present session to he a Council for 
administering the government of India in the name of her 
Majesty, under the superintendence of such responsible Minister, 
until the ^end of the session of Parliament.’ He justified his 
proposal on the ground that it was not practicable during that 
session to perfect a scheme of government for India that would 
he worthy of Parliament and of the people. The problem was 
one of the most formidable ever presented to any nation or any 
legislature in the history of the world, and the evils of delay 
were insignificant in comparison with those of crude and hasty 
legislation. 

Lord Stanley opposed the amendment, and after a long discus- 
sion it was negatived by 285 to 110. After having carried five of 
their resolutions, the G-ovemment abandoned this mode oi 
procedrue, and introduced the India Bill, Ho. 3. The House had 
agreed to the proposition of a Council for India, but the manner 
of its constitution gave rise to many amendments. Mr. Bright 
delivered an important speech, in which he developed his own 
ideas upon the best form of government for India. If he were 
a Minister, he said, and could get the House to agree with him, 
he would have five Presidencies in India, perfectly equal, 
administered from Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Lahore. 
Among these governments there would be a generous rivalry for 
good, instead of utter stagnation ; evil ambition would be 
checked, and there would be no governor so great that he could 
not be controlled. At a later stage of the bill an important 
amendment, moved by Mr. Gladstone, was carried, providing that 
‘ except for repelling actual invasion, or under other sudden and 
urgent necessity, her Majesty’s forces maintained out of the^ 
revenue of India shall not be employed in any military opera- 
tion beyond the external frontier of her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions without the consent of Parliament to the purposes 
thereof.’ On the 8th of July the India Bill passed through its 
final stage in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone delivered during this session a speech, in connec- 
tion with the Danubian Principalities, which bears a somewhat 
significant relation to his later views upon the Eastern Question, 
and is therefore worthy of some attention. He brought forward 
a motion to the effect, that an address be presented to her 
Majesty, to submit to her Majesty that that House, bearing in 
mind the obligations imposed by the Treaty of Paris, so far as 
they affected the Danubian Principalities, had observed with 
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satisfaction the general tenor and spirit of the Declaration 
recorded by her Majesty s Chief Plenipotentiary at the Con- 
ferences of 1856, concerning’ the future organisation of those 
territories ; and' humbly to convey to her Majesty the earnest 
hope of the House that in the further prosecution of that impor- 
tant subject just weight might be given to those wishes of the 
people of WaUachia and of Moldavia which, through their 
representatives, elected in conformity with the said treaty, they 
had recently expressed. Mr. G-ladstone disclaimed all idea of 
dictating a policy to the Executive Grovemment, but he was 
extremely anxious to recognise communications made to the 
House in the most formal manner by the Executive G-ovemment, 
in a matter deeply affecting the happiness of millions of our 
fellow-creatures. In adducing reasons for the support of his 
motion, he placed first the wish and ardent desire of almost the 
entire population of the Principalities for this union, which had 
been sanctioned by the Suzerain Power in 1834 in a public 
and authoritative document. There were but three Powers 
represented at Paris to whose opinion upon this question any 
great moral weight was attached, viz., France, England, and Sar- 
dinia, whose j.udgment was sure to carry with it the mass of 
Emropean opinion; and a solemn pledge was given by their 
Plenipotentiaries, afterwards embodied in the Treaty of Paris, 
that the question should be referred to the judgment of the 
people of the Principalities. The result of the appeals by the 
Divans, ad hoc^ to the people of Moldavia and WaUachia, had 
been almost unanimous in favour of the union. All the inhabi- 
tants felt that if they hoped to be free, and wished to keep the 
soil of their country unpolluted by the heel of the stranger, it 
could only be by the union of the Principalities. After having 
consulted the people through their representatives, and asking 
them what was their prayer, it was absurd to refer the whole 
question to the disposal of five or six commissioners. He 
admitted that the provinces asked something more than union, 
viz., that when they were united they should, in order to avoid 
local jealousies, have a prince or chief, taken from a foreign 
fanoily. England had given no pledge on this matter, and the 
g-reat Powers of Europe reserved their decision upon it. But the 
one great object was union, and Mr. Grladstone said he should 
assume that the desirability of this was admitted, as bringing 
about the weU-being of the provinces. He also observed that the 
feeling in the Principalities was favourable to Turkey, and the 
reason why it was favomuble was not that the people were in- 
clined to the creed or traditions of Turkey, but that the relation 
between these countries and Turkey was one founded upon a 
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liberal basis, and tbat there had been thus far no sensible collision 
of interests between them. Let the union not take place, and the 
Principalities would be a constant source of anxiety to European 
policy; if it were consummated, a living barrier would be inter- 
posed betwen Russia and Turkey. Nor could the union have 
the slightest injurious effect on the Ottoman Empire, which had 
never possessed the sovereignty of the Principalities. ‘ It would 
have been better,’ said the right hon. gentleman in concluding, 
‘ to have said nothing about the Principalities, to have given no 
promises, to have announced no policy, if, after stimulating the 
feeling for the union up to the highest pitch, and holding it out 
by public authority at Paris as the one thing which, above all 
other things, was necessary for the welfare and prosperity of 
those countries, we are now to reverse that policy. I must really 
say that if it were our desire to embroil the East, to sow the 
seeds and create the elements of permanent difficulty and dis- 
union, to aggravate every danger which threatens Turkey, to 
pave the way for Russia ‘ and to prepare willing auxiliaries for 
Russia in her projects southwards, we could not attain those 
objects by any scheme better laid down than that of abandoning 
our pledges and promises and giving in to the Austrian policy.’ 

That there was a generous and statesmanlike breadth in 
this view was not denied, but it was objected by the Giovern- 
ment that the effect of the motion would be to dismember 
the Turkish Empire. The union of the provinces under a 
foreign prince would make them practically independent of 
the Porte, and this was in direct contravention of the Treaty 
of Paris. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he could 
not conceive a step that would be more embarrassing to the 
Grovernment at that moment than the adoption of Mr. G-lad- 
sione’s motion. This was negatived by 292 votes to 114. 

Mr. Disraeli’s budget scheme for 1858 excited but a languid 
interest in his most formidable opponent, though its author in 
framing it was beset with imusual difficulties. There was an 
increased pubho expenditure, while the commercial embarrass- 
ments of the preceding six months had lessened the revenue. 
Under these and other depressing financial circumstances, Mr. 
Disraeli’s statement was looked forward to with no little 
trepidation by his own supporters. The principal featiues of the 
budget were an operation upon the Exchequer bonds, the 
equalisation of the spirit duties, and the introduction of a tax 
on bankers’ cheques. From the equalisation of the spirit duties 
it was hoped to obtain an additional !£500,000, and by the 
stamp on bankers’ cheques a sum of £300,000. There was a 
deficit of :g3,990,000 ; and the Chancellor proposed to postpone 
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the engagement to pay off £2,000,000 of Exchequer bonds, and 
£1,300,000 of the -war sinking fund. By these means, and 
with the additional sums from the spirit duties and the tax on 
bankers’ cheques, the deficit would be entirely met, and there 
would be a sm-plus revenue. INIr. Disraeli added that he 
hoped it would still be possible to carry into effect in the 
year anticipated the ^ wise arrangements ’ of Mr. Gladstone for 
the extinction of the income-tax. 

In the debate on the first resolution put from the chair, hlr. 
Gladstone expressed his satisfaction that the feeling of the 
committee was favourable to the spirit of the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He thanked the latter for the 
course he had taken with respect to the equalisation of the spirit 
duties. It would be unreasonable to make large demands upon 
the Government in the way of many beneficial changes in the 
commercial system which were yet necessary ; it was but fair 
also that the Government should have the leisure of a recess, 
in order to enable it to deal satisfactorily with the reduction of 
expenditure. Yet he did trust there was a prospect of keeping 
down the scale of the national expenditure to such dimensions 
as would give a practical character to their expectations, and 
enable them to cherish the reasonable hope of being able to 
confer upon the country, at an early date, an actual and 
positive realisation of its ■wishes. The budget, which was 
approved by the country generally, was safe from any serious 
attack after the conciliatory speech of Mr. Gladstone. 

In the autumn of 1858 hir. Gladstone accepted from the Earl 
of Derby the appointment of Lord High Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary to the Ionian Islands, and in that capacity went out to 
Corfu. The Ionian Islands comprise Cephalonia, Cerigo, Corfu, 
Ithaca, Paxo, Santa Maura, and Zante, with their dependencies. 
They were erected, in the year 1800, into the Eepublic of the 
Seven United Islands. In 1815 they were placed under the 
protection of England. Difficulties having arisen in connection 
with their government, Mr. Gladstone was despatched on a 
commission of inquiry. The inhabitants were desirous of 
severing the connection with England, and of adding themselves 
to the kingdom of Greece. The lonians regarded the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone as a virtual intimation that the British 
Government intended to abandon the protectorate. A despatch 
of the Colonial Secretary somewhat supported this view. The 
already strained relations which existed between ourselves 
and the authorities of the islands reached the utmost pitch 
of tension at this juncture by the surreptitious publication in the 
Daily News of two important despatches. These despatches, 
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■written Ly the Lord High commissioner, Sir John Young, -were, 
in substance, a recommendation to abandon all the islands to 
their O'wn will -with the exception of Corfu, -which the Commis- 
sioner advocated should be retained as a military fortress. On the 
27th of January, 1859, the Legislative Assembly of the Ionian 
Islands, sitting at Corfu, proposed the annexaton of their Eepublic 
to Greece. A petition to that effect was presented a few days 
afterwards to Mr. Gladstone. The right hon. gentleman saw 
that the firm determination of the Ionian people was incorpora- 
tion with Greece, and he despatched to the Queen a vote of the 
Ionian Parliament, affirming that ‘the single and unanimous 
will of the Ionian people has been and is for their union -with 
the kingdom of Greece.’ The subsequent history of the affair is 
soon told. General Sir H. Storks having been appointed Lord 
High Commissioner of the islands, Mr. Gladstone embarked at 
Coi-fu for England on the 19th of February. The Legislative 
Assembly at Corfu did not allow the question of cession to sleep, 
however, and after some years of agitation -the Ionian Islands 
were formally handed over to Greece in June, 1864, whereupon 
the Governor and the British troops immedia-tely retired. 

Though it may be contended that England has failed in her 
duty to Greece of recent yeai's, the Greeks have not forgotten 
our many previous expressions of goodwill — the cession of the 
Ionian Islands being amongst them. This cession may be taken 
as the starting-point of a new movement in Greek national life ; 
and there have been many indications since that Greece desires 
to attain, and is fitting herself for, a higher position amongst the 
Powers of modern Europe than she has hitherto enjoyed. In the 
opinion of many, the time must again come when England will 
extend to Greece, with her illustrious race and her unexampled 
history, the hand of cordial and lasting friendship. 
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HOMERIC STUDIES. 

The Study of Homer — Gladstone’s chief Literaiy Reci cation — His 
Optis — studies on Iloiuer and the Homeric Ac/e — Scope of the Work — Genei.il \'iew 
of the Homeric Controversy — Mr, Freeman’s Criticism on Mr, Gladstone’s Work — 
The Poems of Homer and the Sacred Writings — ^Homer’s Place in Education — His 
Historic Aims — The probable Date of the Great Greek Poet — The Homeric Text — 
Ethnology of the Greek Races — Relation of the Homeric Poems to the Holy Scrip- 
tures — Mr. Gladstone’s Third Volume — The Politics and the Poetry of Homer — 
Specimen of Mr Gladstone’s Cnticism — Shakespeare and Homer — Other Works by 
Mr. Gladstone in relation to Homer — Juvenius Mwidt — Its Objects and Scope — 
Homenc Synch? omsm — The Time and Place of Homer — Histo deal Arguments — • 
Birthplace of the Honieiic Poems— -The Infancy of Greece — A Final Word on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Studies. 

To tliread the labyrintldiie mazes of Homer, and solve the pro- 
blems associated with his name, has been the chief intellectual 
recreation, the close and earnest study, of Mr. Gladstone’s life, 
in its literary aspect. ‘ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle ’ 
possesses for him an irresistible and a perennial charm. Nor can 
this occasion surprise, for all who have given themselves up 
to the consideration and attempted solution of the Homeric 
poems have found the fascination of the occupation gather in 
intensity. It is not alone from the poetic point of view that 
the first great epic of the world attracts students of all ages and 
of all countries ; Homer presents, in additon, and beyond every 
other writer, a vast field for ethnological, geographical, and 
historical speculation and research. The ancient world stands 
revealed in the Homeric poems. Besides the many learned 
tomes which have been written from these special points of view, 
almost numberless are the volumes based upon the equally 
debatable questions of the Homeric text and Homeric unity. 
He who would master this great and intricate, this most difficult 
subject, must devote the whole of his life to the task ; and even 
then, when an enforced end is put to his labours, be will probably 
discover (to borrow a simile from Sir Isaac Newton) that, with 
regard to Homer and Homeric literature, he stands only upon 
the shore of knowledge, with the boundless ocean lying before 
him still unexplored. 
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Conspicuous, then, amongst Englishmen who in the present 
century have devoted themselves to the study of Homer, stands 
Mr. Grladstone. He is deeply versed in Homeric lore. There 
are doubtlessly more erudite scholar’s upon exclusively Greek 
questions, hut Homer has been to him as a companion. Those 
who differ from his theories have recognised the enthusiasm with 
which he has pursued his studies, and the power and grace of the 
rhetoric with which he has clothed the results of these studies. 
There has been ascribed to him a ‘ radical deficiency in the faculty 
of imagination which makes him throughout rather collect 
truths by induction than conceive and realise them: rather 
arrive, by more or less subtle reasoning, at more or less plausible 
conclusions, than embody gxeat perceptions with that power of 
divination which constitutes the genius of a Kiebuhr or a 
Gibbon.’ But in the study of Homer the investigator is of 
necessity thrown back upon the inductive method to a very large 
extent, and it should be no reproach to Mr. Gladstone in this 
connection. Probabilities — truly magnificent probabilities — 
are the chief grounds upon which students have to proceed ; 
and the connecting of these probabilities into a harmonious whole 
may be a safer and more reasonable process than the construction 
of a theory from the perceptions and divinations of a powerful 
imagination. 

However, it is our main purpose now simply to indicate the 
scope of that work which Mr. Gladstone conceived and executed 
in years of opposition — when the claims of the State upon him 
were not so exacting — and which may justly be described as his 
magnum, opus. The results of his wide and laborious research 
were embodied in three large volumes, entitled Studies on 
Homer,* The pm-ely technical parts of this work are very 
elaborate in detail, but these are not the portions which most 
closely touch the general reader, w'ho is unable to enter into the 
controversy upon the text of Homer, the Catalogue, and the 
hundred other ramifications of the subject which are of pro- 
found interest to the student. But there are many passages 
in the work possessing a general value for the breadth of 
their speculation, the lessons and conclusions they endeavour 
to enforce, the comparisons instituted between ancient and 
modern genius, and for the admirable spirit and eloquence with 
which they are written. In the Prolegomena Mr. Gladstone 
explains his objects, takes a general view of the Homeric 
controversy, shows the place of Plomer in classical education, 

* Studies on ITojnei* and the Iloweric Age, By the Rii^ht Hon. W. E. Grladstone, 
HCX., Mi?, for tliG University of Oxford; Oxfoid: at tlio University Preaf 
(1858); 
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develops the historic aims of Homer, discusses the probable 
trustworthiness of the text, and attempts to fix the place and 
authority of the poet in historical inquiry. The writer’s objects 
are high and laudable, if the second branch of effort in his 
inquiry be difficult of complete attainment and exposition. 
These objects are described as two-fold : first, to promote and 
extend the fruitful study of the immortal poems of Homer ; and, 
secondly, to vindicate for them their just degree both of absolute 
and, more especially, of relative critical value. Even in this 
eminently practical age we may admit the force of Mr. Grlad- 
stone’s plea on behalf of classical studies. If the majority of 
men have little time to devote, either in youth or maturer age, 
to Greek or Eoman literature, there must still be a considerable 
residue to whom studies in this direction are not only attractive 
but feasible. But the study of Homer was long neglected, even 
in the universities. As Mr. G-ladstone says, at Oxford in his 
own day the poems of Homer were read chiefl)" by way of excep- 
tion, and in obedience to the impulses of individual tastes. 
They were not a substantive or recognised part of the main 
studies of the place, and the case was rare indeed if they were 
used as the subject-matter of the ordinary tutorial lectures. 
Happily, since 1850 there has been witnessed a favourable change 
in this respect. 

An eminent living critic, after describing these three volumes 
as a great but very unequal work, yet one which would be a 
worthy fruit odf a life spent in learned retirement, pays the 
following warm tribute to JMr. Griadstone’s Homeric researches : — 
As the work of one of our first orators and statesmen, they are 
altogether wonderful. Hot, indeed, that Mr. Griadstone’s two 
characters of scholar and statesman have done aught but help 
and strengthen one another. His long experience of the world 
has taught him the better to appreciate Homer’s wonderful 
knowledge of human nature ; the practical aspect of his poems, 
the deep moral and political lessons which they teach, become a 
far more true and living thing to the man of busy life, than 
they can ever be to the mere solitary student. And, perhaps, 
liis familiarity with the purest and most ennobling source of 
inspiration may have had some effect in adorning Mr. Griadstone’s 
political oratory with more than one of its noblest features. . . . 
What strikes one more than anything else throughout Mr. 
G-ladstone’s volumes is the intense earnestness, the loftiness of 
moral purpose, which breathes in every page. He has not taken 
up Homer as a play thing, nor even as a mere literary enjoyment. 
To him the study of the Prince of Poets is clearly a means 
by which himself and other men may be made wiser and 
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l)etter.’ * Mr. Freeman’s criticism, however, is by no means one 
of wholesale panegyiic- He considers that Mr. Gladstone fails 
in scientific ethnology, while scientific mythology he does not 
even attempt. But after making all deductions, the able and 
competent critic from whom we have just quoted describes 
‘ these noble volumes ’ as ‘ worthy alike of their author and of 
iheir subject, the freshest and most genial tribute to ancient 
literature which has been paid even by an age rich in such 
offerings. Mr. Gladstone will not rate our admiration the less 
because we have plainly stated our wide dissent from some 
important parts of his book.’ He has ‘done such justice to 
Homer and his age as Homer has never received out oi his own 
land. He has vindicated the true position of the greatest of. 
poets ; he has cleared his tale and its actors from the misrepre- 
sentations of ages.’ 

Mr. Gladstone truly points out that the Greek mind, which 
became one of the main factors of the civilised life of Chris- 
tendom, cannot be fully comprehended without the study of 
Homer, and it is nowhere so vividly or so sincerely exhibited as 
in his works. Although the poet introduces us to a new and 
distinct standard of humanity, yet many of his ideas ‘ almost 
carry us back to the early morning of our race, the hours of its 
greater simplicity and purity, and more free intercourse with 
God.’ The Homeric world is alike removed from Paradise and 
the vices of a later heathenism; yet if we seek that genuine 
knowledge of man which is founded upon experience, ‘ how is 
it possible to over-value this primitive representation of the 
human race in a form complete, distinct, and separate, with its 
own religion, ethics, policy, history, arts, manners, fresh and 
true to the standard of its nature, like the form of an infant 
from the hand of the Creator, yet mature, full, and finished, in 
its own sense, after its own laws, like some master-piece of the 
sculptor’s art?’ Comparing the poems of Homer with the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament, Mr. Gladstone observes that they 
can never be put into competition with the latter as touching 
the great fundamental, invaluable code of truth and hope. But 
he has an excellent passage pointing out how the one may be 
regarded as supplementary to the other. Examining the history 
of the race, as regards the Greeks, it is Homer that furnishes the 
point of origin from which all distances are to be measured. 

‘ The Mosaic books, and the other historical books of the Old 
Testament, are not intended to present, and do not present, a 
picture of human society or of our nature drawn at large. 


* Huiorical Essays. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., D.CX. (Second Series.) 
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Their aim is to exhibit it in oae master relation, and to do this 
with effect they do it to a great extent exclusively. The Homeric 
materials for exhibiting that relation are different in kind as 
well as in degree ; but as they paint, and paint to the very life, 
the whole range of our nature, and the entire circle of human 
action and experience, at an epoch much more nearly analogous 
to the patriarchal time than to any later age, the poems of 
Homer may be viewed, in the philosophy of human nature, as 
the complement of the earliest portion of the Sacred records.’ 

But while the poems of Homer possess this extrinsic value as 
a faithful and vivid picture of life and manners, they have also 
an intrinsic greatness which has given their writer the first 
place in that marvellous trinity of genius — ^Horner, Dante, and 
Shakespeare. Mr. Gladstone shows how the transcendency of 
his poetical distinctions has overshadowed his many other claims 
and uses. The passage in which this thought is elaborated is an 
effective piece of literary criticism. 

With regard to the place due to Homer in education, while 
admitting the greater value of the tragedians as practical helps 
and models in Greek composition, Mr. Gladstone maintains that, 
after all allowances, they cannot, in respect of purely poetic 
titles, make good a claim to that prefeence over Homer which 
they have extensively enjoyed. Estimating the tragedians from 
another point of view — with reference to what they tell and not 
the manner of telling it — the argument for assigning to Homer 
a still greater share of the attention of our youth becomes 
stronger. Excepting the works of Aristotle and Plato, the writer 
remarks that he knows of no author offering a field of labour and 
inquiry either so wide or so diversified as that which Homer 
offers. In public schools he is read chiefly for his diction and 
poetry, even by the most advanced ; and if he is to be read for 
his sHll in the higher and more delicate parts of the poetic 
calling, as well as for his humanity and his never-ending lessons 
upon manners, arts, and society, he must be read at the 
universities. ‘ He is second to none of the poets of Greece, as 
the poet of boys ; but he is far advanced before them all — even 
before .ffischylus and Aristophanes — as the poet of men.’ 

Such is the high educational aspect in which Mr. Gladstone 
views Homer, using the word educational now in its highest and 
fullest sense. Upon the historic aims of Homer — a topic 
perhaps still more interesting — he writes at even greater length. 
Accompanying that breadth and elevation which betoken the 
highest genius, we have in Homer an even more rare fulness 
and consistency of the various instruments and organs 
which make up the apparatus of the human betug. Nothing is 
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more extraordinary in Ms poems than their general accuracy 
and perfection of minute detail. ‘Where other poets sketch, 
Homer draws; and where they draw he carves. He alone, 
of all the now famous epic writers, moves (in the Iliad 
especially) subject to the stricter laws of time and place; 
he alone, while producing an rmsurpassed work of the imagina- 
tion, is also the greatest chronicler that ever lived, and 
presents to us, from his own single hand, a representation 
of life, manners, Mstory, of morals, theology, and politics, 
so vivid and comprehensive, that it may he hard to say whether 
any of the more refined ages of Grreece or Home, with their 
clouds of authors and their multiplied forms of historical record, 
are either more faithfully or more completely conveyed to us.’ 
Mr. Grladstone endorses Wachsmuth’s observation that even the 
dissolution of Homer’s individuality does not get rid of his 
authority. The presumption against Homer as an historical 
authority does not spring from the fact that he mixes marvels 
with common events (else Herodotus and others would be 
destroyed along with him), but from the fact that his compositions 
are poetical, and men have ceased to connect the poetical form 
of composition with history. But this does not impugn his 
authority. The question that arises is, ‘ In what proportions has 
he mixed history with imaginative embellishments ? ’ This 
question Mi. Grladstone discusses, and amongst other matters in 
favour of Homer’s historical authority he cites the great 
multitude of Ms genealogies, their extraordinary consistency one 
with another, and with the other historical indications of the 
poems ; their extension to a very large number, especially in the 
Catalogue, of secondary persons ; that remarkable production, the 
Catalogue itself, taken as a whole : the accuracy with which the 
names of races are handled and bestowed, the particularity of the 
demands made upon the various characters for their family 
history, and the numerous legends or narratives of prior occur- 
rences with which the poems are thickly studded. This is a 
fairly strong list of something more than probabilities, putting 
out of sight numberless minor indications of the true historic 
spirit. Mr. Gladstone holds it to be a fair inference from the 
Odyssey that the Trojan war was sung to the men and the 
children of the men who waged it. Some of the signs of 
historical accuracy are preserved even at considerable cost of 
poetical beauty. There are, moreover, a multitude of minor 
shadings running through the poems which, from their very 
nature, we are compelled to suppose real. Yet there is, after 
all, no point more important for the decision of this question 
of historical authority than the general tone of Homer himself, 
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and this point Mr. G-ladstone expounds and enlarges upon, 
comparing Homer with other wiiters who have never been able 
perfectly to simulate the ancient life which they profess to depict. 
He reniinds us that Strabo confuted Eratosthenes, who had 
treated the great sire of poets as a fabulist. Having contended 
keenly for the historic aim and character of Homer, Mr. 
G-ladstone observes finally upon this branch of his subject, ‘It 
does not appear to me reasonable to presume that Homer 
idealised his naiTation with anything like the licence which was 
permitted to the Carlovingian romance ; yet eyen that romance 
did not fail to retain, in many of the most essential particulars, 
a true historic character ; and it conveys to us, partly by fact 
and partly through a vast parable, the inward life of a period 
pregnant with forces that were to operate powerfully upon om* o-wn 
characters and conditions. ’ Homer must be read in a higher 
sense than that which divests poetry of its relation to reality. 

As to the probable date of Homer, IMr. Gladstone places 
it within a generation or two of the Trojan war, assigning 
as his principal reasons for so doing the poet’s \'isible 
identity with the age, the altering but not yet vanished 
age of which he sings, and the broad interval in tone and feeling 
between himself and the very nearest of all that follows him. 
On the question of the probable trustworthiness of the text of 
Homer, he formulates the two follow^ing propositions, as fitting 
canons of Homeric study; — ‘ 1. That we should adopt the text 
itself as the basis of all Homeric inquiry, and not any pre- 
conceived theory nor any arbitrary standard of criticism, refer- 
able to particular periods, schools, or persons. 2. That as we 
proceed in any work of construction by evidence drawn from the 
text, we should avoid the temptation to solve difficulties found 
to lie in our way by denouncing paibicular portions of it as 
corrupt and interpolated : should never set it aside, except upon 
the closest examination of the particular passage questioned : 
should use sparingly the liberty even of arraying presumptions 
against it, and should always let the reader understand both 
when and why it is questioned.’ Mr. Gladstone’s mode of 
procedure in thus accepting the Homeric text as genuine 
has many advantages, and is infinitely preferable to other 
methods which have been shown to have failed. But it is 
also not without its dangers and difficulties, as his critics have 
demonstrated, for ‘arguments as to the theology, history, 
manners, geography of the Homeric age, founded on the assump- 
tion tha-t the received Homeric text is all equally genuine, are 
essentially unreal.’ Convenience is not a safe reason to assign 
for accepting the genuineness of the text. 
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The task which Mr. Grladstone undertakes with regard to the 
text of Homer is the extremely difficult one of endeavouring to 
‘ divaricate true from false ’ and of marking, at least as probable, 
what he ‘ conceives to be un-Homeric, interpolated, or altered,’ 
and he has confessedly thrown much light upon these questions 
his laborious investigations. After the failure of so many 
constructive and destructive hypotheses, he asks, ‘AVlio will ever 
again venture to publish an abridged or remodelled Iliad ? ’ We 
do not propose to follow the author through his examination of 
the fortunes of the Homeric text, nor to reproduce his arguments 
showing that the presumptions of the case are favourable, and 
not adverse, to the general soundness of the text. The final point 
discussed in the Prolegomena is the place and authority of 
Homer in historical inquiry. Clearing the question of all incum- 
brances, and admitting the cases where the authority of the bard 
must be clearly and distinctly set aside, IMr. Grladstone yet 
submits the following thesis : — ‘ That, in regard to the religion, 
history, ethnology, polity, and life at large of the Grreeks of the 
heroic times, the authority of the Homeric poems, standing 
far above that of the whole mass of the later literary tradi- 
tions in any of their forms, ought never to be treated as 
homogeneous with them, but should usually, in the first in- 
stance, be handled by itself, and the testimony of later writers 
should, in general, be handled in subordination to it, and should 
be tried by it, as by a touchstone, on all the subjects which it 
embraces. Homer is not only older by some generations than 
Hesiod, and by many centuries than .^schylus and the other 
great G-reek writers, but enjoys a superiority in another impor- 
tant respect, viz., that no age since his own has produced a more 
acute, accurate, and comprehensive observer. Judging from 
internal evidence, he alone stood within the precincts of the 
heroic time, and was imbued from head to foot with its spirit and 
its associations.’ 

The second division of the first volume of this work is devoted 
to the ethnology of the Grreek races, and is a practical application 
of the principles laid down in the preliminary essay. After 
stating the scope of the inquiry, the author treats of the 
Pelasgians and cognate races ; of the Phoenicians and the 
outer geography of the Odyssey ; of the Catalogue and the 
Hellenes of Homer ; of the respective contributions of the Pelas- 
gian and Hellenic factors to the compound of the Glreek nation j 
of the three greater Homeric appellatives ; of various Homeric 
titles, and of the connection of the Hellenes and Achseans 
with the East. The second volume possesses more general 
interest, being devoted to a consideration of the religion of the 
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Homeric age. Mr. Grladstone discusses the mixed character of 
the supernatural system or Theo-mythology of Homer, and 
this is follo'wed by an elaborate section on the traditive element 
of the Homeric Theo-mythology, and likewise one on its 
inventive element. The fourth section deals with the composi- 
tion of the Olympian Court, and the classification of the whole 
supernatural order in Homer; in the fifth the Olympian 
community is considered in its members themselves ; while the 
sixth discusses their influence on human society and conduct. 
Section seven is on the traces of an origin abroad for the 
Olympian religion ; and this is succeeded by sections on the 
morals of the Homeric age, woman in the heroic age, and the 
ofiSce of the Homeric poems in relation to that of the early 
books of Holy Scripture. 

The last section possesses special interest, and it is one, 
therefore, to which we will refer more fully. Mr. Gladstone 
observes that both the Books of Scriptm’e and the Homeric 
poems open up to us a scene of which we have no other 
literary knowledge. They are by far the oldest of known 
compositions, and while perfectly distinct and independent of 
each other, they are in no point contradictory, while in many 
they are highly confirmatory of each other’s genuineness and 
antiquity. Yet as historical representations, and regarded from 
the human aspect, they are very different. ‘ The Holy Scriptures 
are like a thin stream, beginning from the very fountain-head of 
our race, and gradually, but continuously, finding their way 
through an extended solitude into times otherwise known, and 
into the general current of the fortxmes of mankind. The 
Homeric poems are like a broad lake outstretched in the distance, 
which provides us with a mirror of one particular age and 
people, alike full and marvellous, but which is entirely disso- 
ciated by a period of many generations from any other records, 
except such as are of the most partial and fragmentary kind. 
In respect of the influence which they have respectively exercised 
upon mankind, it might appear almost profane to compare 
them. In this point of view, the Scriptures stand so far apart 
from every other production, on account of their great offices in 
relation to the coming of the Redeemer and to the spiritual 
training of mankind, that there can be nothing either like or 
second to them.’ 

Yet, granted this, the Homeric poems still bear a relation to 
the Scriptures which no other work in the world can claim. 
Speaking of their influence, mediate and immediate — for they 
not only moulded the mind and nationality of Greece, but 
through Greece exercised an immeasurable influence upon the 
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world — Mr, Gladstone quotes the saying of M. Renan : * Les 

vraies origines de Uesprit humain sont Id ; toics les nobles do 
VinteUigence y retrouvent la patrie de leurs peresJ Passing 
over the g-reat purpose of the Scriptures as regards the relations 
between God and man, there remains a relative parallelism 
between the oldest of these Holy Scriptures and the works of 
Homer. But not only because they are the oldest known 
compositions does the author establish relations between these 
writings, but because each confirms the testimony of the other by 
numerous coincidences of manners. ‘ That Divine Word which 
tells us that the Redeemer came in the fulness of time indirectly 
points to the great transactions which filled the space of ages 
since the Fall, when time was not yet full ; and the greatest of 
all those great transactions, surely, were the parts played by 
Greece and Rome, as the representative of humility at large in 
its most vigorous developments. They, too, as well as the dis- 
cipline of the Jewish people, doubtless belonged to the Divine 
plan.’ Thus the early Scriptures and the Homeric poems com- 
bine to make up for us a sufficiently complete form of the 
primitive records of our race. Mr. Gladstone admirably and 
eloquently insists, however, that it is a mistake to bring some 
portions of the Sacred Writings before the tribunal of the mere 
literary critic. 

Rome has given the most extraordinary example on recoid, 
says the author, of political organisation, while Greece has had 
for its share the development of the individual ; but the seeds of 
both these perfect growths, and all that they involved, would 
appear to be contained in the Homeric poems. It is further 
obseiwed that of the pei’sonal and inward relations of man with 
God, of the kingdom of grace in the world, Homer can tell us 
nothing ; but of the kingdom of Providence much, and of the 
opening powers and capabilities of human nature, apart from 
Divine revelation, everything. Mr. Gladstone closes this 
section of his work with a comparison of the times preceding 
the Advent with those which have followed it. Christianity, 
marshalling the intellectual and material forces of the world in 
her own cause, has for the past fifteen hundred years marched at 
the head of human civilisation. Its learning, art, and genius 
have been those of the world, as have almost, though not 
absolutely, its greatness, glory, grandeur, and majesty. ‘He 
who hereafter, in even the remotest age, with the colourless 
impartiality or mere intelligence, may seek to know what durable 
results mankind has for the last fifteen hundred years achieved, 
what capital of the mind it has accumulated and transmitted, 
will find his investigatidns perforce concentrated upon and 
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almost confined to that part, that minor part, of mankind which 
has been Chiistian.’ In this view Mr. Grladstone will secure an 
infinitelj wider suffrage than Gribbon. Before the Advent, how- 
ever, the treasure of Divine revelation was committed into 
the hands of a race who were almost forbidden to impart it, and 
who were certainly not the leaders of the world. But the con- 
struction and promulgation of laws and institutions, arts and 
sciences, with the chief models of greatness in genius or in char- 
acter, were committed to others ; and to Homer was assigned the 
first and most remarkable stage of this development. 

The third volume is divided into four sections : — 1, Agor ^ ; 
Polities of the Homeric Age. 2. Ilios; Trojans and Grreeks 
compared. 3. Thalassa ; the outer Greography. 4. Aoidos ; 
some points of the Poetry of Homer. The first and last 
of these sections are the most attractive, both as regards 
the subjects discussed and the very able ciitical handling 
which the author gives them. Dealing with the strong 
development of political ideas in Grreece, IMr. Grladstone 
combats the opinion expressed by Mr. Grrote that in Homer the 
sentimental attributes of the Grreek mind appear in dispropor- 
tionate relief, as compared with its more vigorous and masculine 
capacities — ^the powers of acting, organising, judging, and 
speculating. If the sentimental attribute is to be contra- 
distinguished from the powers of acting, organising, and judging, 
then Mr. Gladstone knows of nothing less sentimental in the 
after history of Greece than the characters of Achilles and 
Ulysses, than the relations of the Greek chiefs to one another 
and to their people, than the strength and simplicity which laid 
the foundation-stones of the Greek national character and insti- 
tutions, and made them the counterparts of the structures now 
ascribed to the Pelasgians — so durable and massive, though 
simple, as to be the marvel of all time. The author proceeds to 
illustrate the vitality and depth of the influences derived from 
these som’ces, which have given to Greece such an enviable 
immortality : — 

‘Even when the sun of her glory had. set there was yet left behind an immortal 
spark of the ancient vitality, which, enduring through all vicissitudes, kindled into 
a blaze after two thousand years ; and we of this day have seen a Greek nation, 
founded anew by its own energies, become a centre of desire amd hope, at least to 
Eastern Christendom. The English are not ashamed to own their political fore- 
fathers in the forests of the noitliward European Continent; and tlie later 
statesmen, with the lawgivers of Greece, were in their day glad, and with reason 
glad, to trace the bold outline and solid rudiments of their own and their country’s 
greatness in the poems of Homer Nothing in those jioems offeis itself — to me at 
least— as more remaikable than the deep caiving of the political characters, and, 
what IS still more, the intense political spirit which pervades them, I will venture 
one step further, and say that of all the countiies of the civilised world there is no 
one of winch the inhabitants ought to find that spirit so intelligible and accessible 
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as the English • because it is a siaint that still largely lives and breather m our own 
institutions. There we find the great cardinal ideas which he at the very founda- 
tion of all enlightened government; and there we find, too, the men foimed under 
the influence of such ideas ; as one among ourselves, who has drunk into their 
spirit, tells us — 

** SagaeiOTis, men of iron, watchful, firu/. 

Again ~t surprise and sudden panic proof,** 

And again— 

** The sombre aspect of majestic care. 

Of solitary thought, unshared resolve.” * 

It was surely a healthful sign of the working of freedom that in that early age, 
despite the prevalence of piracy, even that idea of political justice and puhhc 
light, which IS the geim of the law of nations, was not unknown to the Greeks.* 

Th.e fourth division of this concluding volume is suh-divided 
into several sections, concerned respectively with the plot of the 
Iliad; the sense of beauty in Homer, human, animal, and 
inanimate ; Homer’s perception and use of number ; Homer’s 
perceptions and use of colour ; Homer and some of his succes- 
sors in epic poetry, particularly Virgil and Tasso ; some 
principal Homeric characters in Troy — ^Hector, Helen, Paris ; and 
the declension of the great Homeric characters in the later tradi- 
tion. The section in which comparisons are instituted between 
Homer and Milton, Dante, Virgil, and Tasso, is distinguished for 
its broad and profound criticism, though some of the judgments 
expressed will probably he found to clash with those formed by 
readers who have their individual favourites amongst the epic 
poets. It is not possible for any critic, in weighing the merits 
of the world’s greatest poets, to secure the perfect assent of 
his readers to all his conclusions. But Mr. Gladstone strikes 
out from his subject many illuminating rays. For a specimen of 
his larger criticism, as opposed to the more minute, take the 
following passage : — 

‘ To one only among the countless millions of human beings has it been given to 
draw characters, by the strength of his own individual hand, in lines of such force 
and vigour that they have become, from this day to our own, the common inheri- 
tance of civilised man. Ever since his time, besides finding his way into the 
usually impenetrable East, ho has provided literary capital and available stock-in- 
trade for reciters and hearers, for authors and readers, of all times and of all 
places within the limits of the western world — 

Ma^oniden^ a quo, cm fonte perenni, 
atum jPicmb ora rigantur aqmsi* 

Like the sun, which furnishes with its light the close courts and alleys of London> 
wliile himself unseen by their inhabitants, Homer has supplied with the illumina- 
tion of his ideas millions of minds that were never brought into direct contact 
with Ms works, and oven millions more that have hardly been aware of ms 
existence. As the full flow of his genius has opened itself out into ten thousand 
irrigating channels by successive sub-division, there can be no cause for wonder if 
some of them have not preserved the pellucid clearness of the stream. Like blood 
from the great artery of the heart of man, as it returns through inn umerable veins, 

♦ Merope, by Matthew Arnold. 
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it is ^adually darkened in its flow. The very imiversality of the tradition has 
multiplied the causes of corruption. That which, as to documents, is a guarantee, 
because their errors correct one another, as to ideas is a new source of danger# 
because everything depends upon constant reference to the finer touches of an. 
original, which has escaped from view. And this universality is his alone. An 
Englishman may pardonablj^ think that his great rival in the portraiture of 
character is Shakespeare ; a Briton may even go further and challenge, on behalf 
of Sir Walter Scott, a place in this princely choir second to no other person but 
these. Yet the fame of Hamlet, Dady Macbeth, Othello, or Falstafi, and much 
more that of Vax'ney, or Ravenswood, or Caleb Balderstone, or Meg Merrihes, has 
not y et come, and may never come, to be a world^wdde fame. On the other hand, 
that djstinctiOQ has long been inalienably secured to every character of the first 
class who appears in the Homeric poems. He has conferred upon them a deatlfless 
inheritance.' 

Concerning the leading point in this criticism, it must he 
admitted that with every year that passes Shakespeare’s fame 
gradually approaches that of Homer in its universality. Leaving 
out of view Homer’s chief heroes, the eharaetor of Hamlet is 
even now one of the most familiar of poetic creations — so 
familiar that it is known throughout the civilised world. Yet not 
three centuries have elapsed since he sprang into being from the 
imagination of his creator ; and it is neither an impossible nor 
an unreasonable conjecture to assume that when the age of 
Shakespeare shall be that of the present age of Homer, the great 
characters of his dramas will claim the immortality and universal 
fame vrhich now belongs alone to the deathless personages of the 
Homeric poems. 

It was objected when these volumes originally appeared that 
all their main arguments were constituted upon the basis of 
strict textual accuracy, a theory which cannot be maintained, 
and that the inconclusive, not to say illusory, character of the 
premises re-acts on the conclusion. ‘ Where we admire most,’ said 
one writer, ‘ we are least persuaded ; reasonings intended to drive 
home convictions to our minds seem to reach them with no 
momentum, and waste their power in the air ; while, on the other 
hand, we are constantly struck with the refined ingenuity of 
incidental portions and with the deep sense of poetical beauty, 
and Homeric beauty in particular, which they manifest.’ On 
questions of topography, the Ulyssean wanderings, &c., Mr. 
G-ladstone’s conclusions have also been called in question ; 
nor in a field so vast can we wonder at these wide divergences 
of opinion. But one great admission has been made — and this 
will be readily endorsed by all readers — ^respecting such Homeric 
commentaries as Mr. Grladstone’s : they afford lessons of value in 
the exalted idea which they tend to form of the ethical acquire- 
ments of man in what is termed a rude state. It has also been 
well remarked that these volumes are an indirect but complete 
refutation of the fallacy — ^whieh has spread so much of late years 
— that the advance of man, generation by generation, is to be 
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measured solely by his progress in intellectual acquirements. 
The intellect may reach the highest point of advancement, and 
yet a rapid decline of morality supervene, unless there is some 
greater preservative of virtue and morals than intellectual 
culture. 

But "we must now leave this work, which in its elaborate 
detail is a colossal monument of the author’s patience and 
Homeric knowledge. Seldom is it that so great an undertaking 
is successfully executed by one engaged in the business and 
turmoil of political life. But we perceive in the author’s 
enthusiasm and deep love of his subject the incentives which 
alone rendered such a work possible under these circumstances. 
In the concluding words of the last volume, Mr. G-ladstone 
himself touches upon the pleasing and engrossing nature of his 
task. He observes that to pass from the study of Homer to the 
ordinary business of the world is to step out of a palace of enchant- 
ments into the cold grey light of a polar day. ‘ But the spells, ’ he 
adds, ‘ in which this sorcerer deals, have no affinity with that 
drug from Egypt which drowns the spirit in effeminate indiffer- 
ence : rather they are like the ^dp/zamv ia$\ov, the remedial spe- 
cific, which, freshening the understanding by contact with the 
truth and strength of nature, should both improve its vigilance 
against deceit and danger and increase its vigom: and resolu- 
'tion for the discharge of duty.’ 

This chief work upon Homer Mr. G-ladstone has followed up 
by kindred writings at various periods. In 1877, he contributed 
a paper on ‘ The Dominions of Odysseus ’ to Ilaomillan’s Maga- 
zine, and also wrote the Preface to Dr. Schliemann’s Myoenoi. 
Thirty years ago or more he contributed to the Quarierly Review 
an article upon Lachmann’s Iliad, a paper regarded with great 
interest at the time of its appearance by all students of 
Homer. Nor has he confined himself altogether to Homeric cri- 
ticism, for there appeared some years ago a small quarto volume 
of translations from the first book of the Iliad, and of some separ- 
ate passages, executed by Mr. G-ladstone and Lord Lyttelton. 
Two works, however, by Mr. G-ladstone, in relation to Greece and 
Homer, still remain for notice, and these are worthy of more than 
a mere mention. Juventus Mundi: Gods and Men of the 
Heroic Age in Greece, was published in 1869 ; and Homeric 
Synchronism appeared in 1876.* 

* See also articles by Mr. Gladstone upon subjects connected with Homer in tlie 
Conieniporan/ Review and tlie J^meteenth Century. The volume on Homer, in Mac- 
millan’s Series of Literature RnrierSi edited by the Rev. J. E. Green, was also written 
by Mr. Gladstone. It gives, in a succinct form, the author’s views upon Homer 
the man, the Homeric question, and the many ramifications of the general subject 
expounded at greater length m the Roineric Studies. In delivering his valedictory 
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Juventus Ifundi -was mainly the product of the t'wo recesses 
of 1867 and 1868, and in it the author states that he has 
endeavoured to embody the greater part of the results at which 
he arrived in the Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. 
The reader will therefore find the later work valuable as putting 
him in possession of the main lines of Mr. Grladstone’s argu- 
ments and opinions upon the Homeric problems. Some modifica- 
tions of previous views had been arrived at in the course of the 
intervening period of ten years. With regard to the ethnology 
of Homer, a farther prosecution of the subject, as relating to the 
Phoenicians, brought out much more fully and clearly what Mr. 
Grladstone had before only hinted at, and he now awarded to 
them a highly influential function in foiming the Greek nation. 
This modification consequently acted in an important manner 
upon any estimate of Pelasgians and Hellenes respectively. 
The author had now felt warranted in giving a larger space 
to deduction, and a smaller one to minute particulars of 
inquiry in a work which aimed at oifering some practical assist- 
ance to Homeric study in our schools and universities, ‘ and 
even at conveying a partial knowledge of this subject to persons 
who are not habitual students.’ But while anxious to commend 
to readers generally conclusions firom the Homeric poems which 
appeared of great interest with reference to the general history 
of human cultm*e, and of the Providential government of the 
world, he was much more anxious to encourage and facilitate 
the access of educated persons to the actual contents of the text. 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out that the doubts cast upon the origin 
of the poems have assisted in fostering a vague instinctive 
indisposition to laborious examination ; ‘ the very splendour of 
the poetry dazzles the eye as with whole sheets of Hght, and may 
often seem almost to give to analysis the character of vulgarity 
or impertinence.’ He did not shrink from his main object, 
however, namely, to provoke the close textual study of the 
poet as opposed to the second-hand method of seeking for 
information anywhere save in Homer himself. 

A knowledge of the text of Homer is not, as Mr. Gladstone 
insists, by any means a commonplace accomplishment, seeing 
that this text involves an aggxegate of 27,000 lines, as full of 
infinitely varied matter as an egg is full of meat. And readers 

addiessas Lord Hector of the University of Edinburgh, on the 3rd of November 
1865, Mr. Gladstone took for his subject, ‘ The place of ancient Greece in the Provi- 
dential order of the World ; ^ and visiting Eton College in June, 18T9, he gave a 
lecture on the great Greek poet, in the library of the College. Mr. Gladstone endea- 
voured to prove that the Ihad and the Odyssey weve really the work of one poet, 
Homer — that they were con sti noted at the time of the Trojan war, and were not the 
composite works of several persons compiled at a much later period of the Greek 
liistory. 
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require to be very careful in accepting unverified statements of 
wbat is, or is not, in Homer. Touching the difficulty of the 
unsettled and transitionary state of the rules and practice 
with respect to Greek names, and to the Latin forms of them, 
Mr. G-ladstone follows many high authorities in adopting 
generally the Greek names of the deities and mythological 
personages instead of the Latin ones. 

The introductory chapter of this work is a more succinct 
statement than appeared in the author’s previous treatise of the 
historic character of Homer’s poetry ; the second deals with the 
three great appellatives, Danaoi, Argeioi, and Achaioi ; the third 
is concerned with the Pelasgoi ; the fourth is entitled ‘ Hellas ’ , 
the 5th is upon the Phoenicians and the Egyptians ; the sixth on 
the title ‘ Anax Andron’ ; the seventh on the Olympian system ; 
the eighth on the divinities of Olympos ; the ninth gives a 
further sketch, and presents the moral aspects, of the Olympian 
system ; the tenth discusses the ethics of the Heroic Age ; the 
eleventh its polity ; the twelfth the resemblances and differences 
between the Greeks and the Trojans; the thirteenth the geo- 
graphy of Homer ; the fourteenth his plots, characters, and 
similes ; while the fifteenth and concluding chapter treats of mis- 
cellaneous aspects in Homer — ^his idea of beauty ; his physics, 
metals, and measure of value ; his use of number, and his sense 
of colour. 

Ho'meric Synchronism is an inquiry into the time and place 
of Homer. The author speaks with more certitude upon these 
important questions than he had done hitherto, believing that the 
time had at length come for serious efforts to connect the poems 
of Homer, by means of the internal evidence which they supply, 
with events and personages which are now known from other 
sources to belong to periods, already approximately defined, of the 
primeval history of the human race. Mr. Gladstone is fully 
impressed with the magnitude of the task before him, and admits 
that a rational reaction against the irrational excesses and 
vagaries of scepticism may readily degenerate into the rival folly 
of credulity. Opposing wrong does not always carry with it the 
assurance of being right. While conservative as regards the poet, 
Mr. Gladstone observes that he is radical and dissenter to the 
uttermost as respects several of the opinions too freely accepted 
fiom a lazy and incomplete tradition. He agrees with Lucian 
in his criticism of some preceding critics, that they would have 
been saved from much erroneous and much gratuitous specula- 
tion had they been more careful to observe the primary laws of 
poetic insight, and to acknowledge that seal and stamp with 
which it is the prerogative of supreme genius to authen ticate its 
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handiwork. His own method had been to distinguish carefully 
between certainty and probability, between knowledge and con- 
jecture ; and he had been especially careful to found all inquiries 
and conclusions upon a close and painstaking examination of the 
Homeric text, and to conduct his researches according to the 
established laws of evidence as opposed to the lawlessness of i^se 
clixi and of arbitrary assertion. It is not only an important 
investigation, but one of supreme interest, that of attempting to 
fix the place of Homer in history, and also in the Egyptian 
chronology, 

Mr, Grladstone had contended for, or admitted, in previous works, 
the following six points : — That the poems of Homer are in the 
highest sense historical ; that there was a solid nucleus of fact in 
his account of the Trojan war; that there did not yet exist ade- 
quate data for assigning to him, or to the Troica, a place in the 
established chronology ; that his own chronology Avas to be found 
in his genealogies, which were usually careful and consistent ; that 
there was no extravagance in supposing he might have lived 
Avithin half a century after the war, though he was certainly not 
an eye-witness of it ; and that there was very strong reason to 
believe that he flouiished before the Dorian conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnesos. On another occasion he also pointed out that the time 
might be at hand when, with the aid of further investigations, it 
would be possible to define with greater precision those periods 
of the Egyptian chronology to which the Homeric poems and 
their subject appeared to be related. Data of considerable impor- 
tance had been gradually gathering and enlarging, so that the 
missing links now recovered might frame at least the disjecta 
memhra of a chain of evidence. Assyrian as well as Egyptian 
research now supplied valuable material in aid of the general 
design. 

In this new work the author caiTied his affirmative propositions 
much further, and offered presumptive evidence which bore 
students greatly on the road no proof, of a distinct relation of 
time between the Homeric poems and other incidents of human 
liistory, which are extianeous to them, but are already in the 
main reduced into chronological order and succession; namely, 
portions of the series of Egyptian dynasties. With this relation 
established, a further relation indirectly followed to the chro- 
nology of the Hebrew records. Mr. (Gladstone has, perhaps 
naturally, by many critics been regarded as too sanguine in thus 
endeavouring to build up an unbroken body of actual history 
from materials which can never be completely harmonised. But 
the manner in which he has pursued his inquiries, and the results 
he arrives at, betoken more than ingenuity ; they establish a fair 
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theory of presumption, and credibility. More they could not clo^ 
owing to the extraordinary exigencies of the case. 

This treatise upon Sofifie/ric Synchronis'jn is divided into two 
parts. The first treats of matters connected generally with the 
place and date of Homer in history, and the topics dealt with in 
this relation are — ^the Plain and Site of Troy ; the Hissarlik 
Eemains, discovered by Dr. Schliemann ; the European habitat 
of Homer, and his priority to the Dorian Conquest ; and the 
Authorship of the Hymn to the Delian Apollo. In the second 
part the author endeavours ‘ to drive at least a single pile into 
the solid ground of history, as a kind of first fruits from modem 
Egyptology ; as a beginning towards marking out, and fencing 
in, the historical limits both of Homer’s subject and of Hs career. 
My warrant for introducing the topics treated in Part I. is to be 
found in this — that, if I-Iomer were an Asiatic Greek, of the period 
most commonly supposed, at some time after the Dorian Con- 
quest, it is idle to talk of placing him in any particular relation 
to the Eg-yptian chronology, and a waste of labour to trace out in 
detail his possession of Egyptian knowledge and traditions j for, 
to Asiatic Greece, Egypt was but the name of one among 
foreign lands, and its wide-reaching Empire was neither any 
longer felt in action, nor witnessed of by patent and accessible 
records, nor retained in the living memory of man.’ Having 
thus prepared his gTOund, Mr. Gladstone contends in the second 
part of his work that there are detailed matters as of fact in the 
poems, which fit themselves on to other matters of fact, either 
originally made known, or brought into greatly clearer light, by 
the Egyptian monuments ; also, that we have a large number of 
scattered indications of Homer’s Eastern, and especially his 
Egyptian, knowledge, in his cosmological ideas and representa- 
tions, as well as in a variety of incidental notices. By the aid 
of these contentions and argannents the author leads up to the 
one grand, general conclusion — that there are probable grounds 
of an historical character for believing that the main action oi 
the Iliad took place, and that Homer lived between certain 
chronological limits, which may now be approximately pointed 
out to the satisfaction of reasonable minds. 

Having thus indicated the general aims of this work, it is not 
our purpose to trace its arguments in detail, nor the steps by 
which Air. Gladstone shows tiiat the Homeric poems could not 
have had their birthplace in Asia, nor have been composed after 
the Dorian invasion ; but before leaving the subject, we will quote 
the following passage on the extraordinary interest which 
attaches to the warlike incidents of the infancy of Greece : — 
' We have examples in modern times, and oven in the most 
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recexit exj)erieiice, of great States wMch owe all their greatness to 
successfol war. The spectacle offered to a calm review by this 
process is a mixed, sometimes a painful one* So, too, it seems, 
that the early life of the most wonderful people whom the world 
has ever seen was largely spent in the use of the strong hand 
against the foreigner. That people was nursed, and its hardy 
character was formed, in the continuing stress of danger and 
difficulty. But the voyage of Argo, the march of the Seven 
against Cadmeian Thebes, the triumphant attack of theEpigonoi, 
the enormous and prolonged effort of the war of Troy, the 
Achaian and so-called Danaan attempts against Egypt, were Apt 
wars or expeditions of simple conquest. They were not waged 
in order to impose the yoke upon the necks of others* And yet, 
though varied in time, in magnitude, in local destination, they 
seem, with some likelihood at least, to present to us a common 
character. They speak with one voice of one gTeat theme ; a 
steady dedication of nascent force, upon the whole noble in its 
aim, as well as determined and masculine in its execntion. For 
the end it had in view, during a course of effort sustained through 
so many generations, was the worthy, the paramount end of 
establishiug, on a firm and lasting basis, the natioual life, cohe- 
sion,* and independence.’ 

We now part from these Homeric studies, into which Mr. 
Grladstone has thrown so much perception, learning, and research. 
The Siege of Troy and the Wanderings of Ulysses possess an 
undying charm, whether their chief incidents be wholly fictitious 
partially fictitious, or veritable history; and no nobler studj 
could well engage the leisure of a man of culture. It is worthy 
of note, in conclusion, that after all his just and lofty encomiums 
upon the Homeric records, ]Mr. Grladstone deduces from them the 
great abiding lesson, that they do but ^ show us the total inability 
of our race, even when at its maximum of power, to solve for 
ourselves the problem of our destiny ; to extract for ourselves the 
sting from care, from sorrow, and, above all, from death ; or even 
to retain without waste the knowledge of Grod, where we have 
become separate from the source which imparts it.’ 

The author has brought to his investigations of the Homeric 
text an almost unexampled patience, an intrepid judgment, and 
a keenly analytical faculty ; but, above aU, there glows through- 
out Ms pages that spirit which is the outcome of the Christian 
religion — a religion higher and deeper than that of the great 
Greek poet, a religion which has transfigured all the relations of 
tMs mortal life, and which forms a great and indissoluble link 
uniting humanity with God. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SESSION OF 1859 --THE BIJEOET OF 1860 AND 
THE FBENCH TBEATT. 

Public Ailairs in 1859— The Reform Question — Introduction of the Grovernment Bill 
— Its Reicction moved by Lord John Russell — Speech of Mr. Gladstone — Defeat 
of the Government — Appeal to tho Country — The New Parliament— Resignation 
of the Derby Ministry — A Palmerston Administration — Mr Gladstone again 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer — Opposed on appealing for Re-election at Oxfoid — 
Returned by a large majority — Xlie Budget of 1859 — Debate on the Peace Confer- 
ence — Itoman Catholic Rehof Act Amendment Bill — Animated Scene in the House 
— Negotiation of the French Treaty — The Budget of 18C0 — Details of tlie Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Proposals — Relief ot Trade and Commerce — The 
Commercial Treaty and Free Trade— A new Bond of Union with France — Tribute 
to Mr. Cobden — Customs Reform Scheme— Proposed Abolition of the Papei Duty 
— Character of the Financial Statement of 1860 — Attacks upon it by the Opposi- 
tion — Repeal of the Paper Duty strongly opposed — Views of Protectionist Paper- 
makers — The Lords and the Paper Duty — Important Deputation to Lord Derby 
— The Bill rejected — Feeling in the Country — A Constitutional Question — The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer carries his Proposals for the Reduction of the Duty 
on Foreign Paper — Mr. Gladstone on Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill — The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh University. 

A bevolution of the political wheel — ^wholly unexpected in some 
quarters, but predicted in others — once more brought Mr. 
Gladstone into office in the year 1859. At the commencement 
of this session, and indeed for some time previously, 
two important questions agitated the public mind, almost 
to the exclusion of all others. These were, first, the state 
of our foreign relations, especially as affecting France, 
Austria, and Italy ; and, secondly, the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform. Unable to struggle against the unmistakable expres- 
sion of the popular will, the Derby Government had pledged 
itself to bring in a Reform Bill ; but long before this measure 
was even framed, or Parliament had assembled, the feeling in 
the country had heen greatly stirred by Mr. Bright and others 
in favour of a large extension of the fi anchise. The member for 
Birmingham had expressed himself with more than his wonted 
fervour upon this question, and the supporters of the Government 
indulged the belief that he had damaged the cause he intended 
to advance by the ‘ violence ’ of his advocacy. In ceveral great 
public meetings, IMr. Bxight had condemned and denounced in 
vigorous rhetoric the existing state of the representation, and 
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demanded a wide extension of the suffiage. For a time, the 
turbulent demonstrations which took place in various parts of 
the country acted as a check upon many moderate men, who had 
hitherto advocated a fair measure of Parliamentary reform, and 
there was a partial reaction amongst certain classes against the 
movement. 

But the time had come when some concessions must be made, 
and it was admitted, alike on Conservative as on Liberal benches, 
that upon the nature of the Ministerial proposals in this 
direction depended the very stability of the G-ovemment 
itself. After interpellations from the Opposition, and remon- 
strances against delay, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fixed the 28th of Febmary for the first reading of the 
Government Reform Bill. Amid a scene of great expectation 
and excitement, Mr. Disraeli, on the day named, proceeded to 
unfold the details of the scheme. It was not intended, he said, 
to alter the limits of the fmnchise, but to introduce into the 
borough a new kind of franchise, founded upon personal property, 
and to give votes to persons receiving £10 yearly from the funds, 
or £20 in pensions, as well as to graduates in the universities, 
ministers of religion, members of the legal and medical profession, 
and various other classes. The bill also recognised the principle 
of the identity of suffrage between the counties and the towns, 
of which the effect would be to add about 200,000 persons to the 
county constituency, hlr. Disraeli said the change which it 
would be his duty to recommend would not rest upon the 
principle of population, nor upon that of property joined with 
population. He finally described the Government measme as 
‘ wise, prudent, adequate to the occasion, conservative, and 
framed by men who reverence the past, are proud of the present, 
and confident of the future.’ 

The bill was allowed to pass its first reading, but it speedily 
became evident that it was not regarded with satisfaction by 
the country, and also that it would meet with strenuous 
opposition in, the House. The Liberals, joined by a portion 
of the Conservatives, objected strongly to the clause by which 
it was proposed to take away from freeholders in boroughs 
the franchise by which they were now qualified to vote in 
counties. The Ministry was also weakened by the secession of 
two of its prominent members, Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, 
who as Conservatives could not support the measmie. On the 
order for the second reading of the bill on the 20th of March, 
Lord John Russell moved the following amendment : — ' That 
this House is of opinion that it is neither just nor politic to 
interfere in the manner proposed by this bill with the freehold 
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franchise as hitherto exercised in counties in England and 
Wales ; and that no re-adjustment of the franchise 'will satisfy 
this House or the country which does not provide for a gi-eater 
extension of the sufFrag'e in cities and boroughs than is 
contemplated in the present measure.’ The mover of this 
resolution delivered an able speech in its support, concluding 
with the expression, ‘With regard to this great question of 
Eeform, I may say that I defended it when I was young, and I 
will not desert it now that I am old.’ 

There were members who, like Mr. Horsman, thought the bill 
could be modelled in committee, so as to meet the wishes of 
the country, but others, again — as, for example, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert — while disclaiming all question of party feeling, 
supported the amendment. Mr. Blight maintained that the 
measure excluded the working classes, told them they were 
dangerous, and that these were privileges they ought not to 
share. Mr. Glladstone, who gave a modified support to 
the Government on this occasion, began by remarking upon 
the singular coincidence of opinion on all sides with regard 
to this great question of Parliamentary Eeform. As there was 
no controversy traceable to differences between political parties, 
he regretted that the House was now in hostile conflict, with 
a division before them, which would estrange those by whose 
united efforts alone a satisfactory settlement could be come 
to. He objected to the form of the resolution, but confessed 
that if they could have had a strong Government he should 
have been induced to vote for it. He saw, however, that 
after carrying the resolution the Ojiposition would pursue separate 
courses. The House should do what it could iu respect of the 
hill, and the Government had a claim upon members. Sketch- 
ing the failures of previous Governments, amidst the laughter 
and cheers of the House, Mr. Gladstone remarked, ‘ In 1851 my 
noble friend, then the First Minister of the Crown, approached 
the question of Eeform, and commenced with a promise of whax 
was to be done twelve months afterwards. In 1852, he brought 
in a hill, and it disappeared, together with the IMinistry. In 
1853 we had the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, which commenced 
with a promise of Eeform in twelve months’ time. Well, 1854 
arrived ; with it arrived the bill, but with it also arrived the war, 
and in the war was a reason, and I believe a good reason, for 
abandoning the bill. Then came the Government of my noble 
friend the member for Tiverton, which was not less unfortunate- 
\n the circumstances that prevented the redemption of those 
pledges which had been given to the people from the mouth 
of the Sovereign on the Throne. In 1855 my noble friend 
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escaped all responsibility for a Reform Bill on account of 
tbe war, in 1856 be escaped all responsibility for Reform on 
account of tbe peace; in 1857 be escaped tbat inconvenient 
responsibility by tbe dissolution of Parliament; and in 1858 be 
escaped again by tbe dissolution of bis Government. ’ Pointing 
Ibe moral of these failures, tbe si^eaker affiimed tbat they 
strengthened tbe misgivings of tbe people as to tbe reluctance of 
tbe House to deal with this question, made it more bazardous 
to interpose obstacles, and required tbe progress of tbe 
Government bill to completion. Esamining tbe measure itself, 
be announced that be could not be a party to tbe disfranchise- 
ment of tbe county freeholders in boroughs ; be could not be a 
party to tbe uniformity of tbe franchise; he could not be a 
party to a Reform Bill which did not loAver the sufli-age in 
boroughs. Unless they could have a lowering of tbe sufbnge, it 
would be better not to waste time upon tbe subject. He 
approved tbat portion of the bill relating to the redistrj.bution of 
seats, but put in a strong plea on behalf of tbe small boroughs. 

These boroughs were the nursery ground of men who were 
destined to lead the House and be an ornament to their 
country; and he maintained that tbe estension and tbe dura- 
bility of our liberty were to be attributed, under Providence, to 
distinguished statesmen introduced to tbe House at an early age. 
These were reasons for going into committee. If they passed tbe 
amendment, it could have no other effect than tbat of retarding 
a settlement of tbe question: it was not tbe question of tbe 
Government, but of Reform. He urged the House not to let slip 
its golden opportunity. F or himself, he should be governed by no 
other consideration than the simple one — what com’se would 
most tend to settle tbe question ? When be voted to negative tbe 
resolution of Lord John Russell, be should give bis vote neither 
to tbe Government nor to party. 

No forecast of the division could be indulged in, for it was 
admitted to he a very open question indeed ; hut the utmost 
excitement prevailed when it became known that the Govern- 
ment had been defeated by a substantial maj ority in an exceed- 
ingly full House. The numbers were — For the second reading, 
291; against, 330 — majority against the Government, 39. Lord 
Derby thereupon decided on appealing to the country, a step 
which, as Mr. Bright said, while causing much inconvenience, was 
a constitutional and perhaps necessary one. Parhament .was 
prorogued by Commission on the 19tb of April, and tbe new 
writs were immediately issued. JMr. Gladstone was again returned 
for Oxford University. Tbe new Parliament, which found the 
Government in a considerable minority, met on the 31st of 
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May. A debate immediately arose in the House of Commons 
upon tbe conduct of the Ministry, an amendment to the Address 
being moved by the Marquis of Hartington. The debate was a 
highly animated and protracted one. Upon its conclusion, the 
division gave the following result — For the amendment, 323; 
against it, 310 — ^majority against the Grovernment, 13. The 
House having now twice pronounced against the Ministry, the 
latter had no option but to resign. Lord Palmerston wa.*; 
sent for, and he succeeded in forming an Administration. In this 
Ministry Mr. Grladstone accepted the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which he now filled for the second time. 

Although in giving his vote against Loid John Russell’s resolu- 
tion Mr. (jladstone expressly stated that he did it with the view of 
procuring a settlement of the great Reform question, and not 
with a view of generally supporting Lord Derby’s Government, 
he speedily discovered that he had alienated from himself a con- 
siderable body of his constituents. Consequently, on applying 
for re-election he was strongly opposed, the Conservative can- 
didate being the Marquis of Chandos. The Rev. H. L. Mansel, 
B.D., Waynflete Professor, was the chairman of the Marquis’s 
committee. In a manifesto addressed to the electors, and signed 
by Mr. Mansel, appeared this passage : — ‘ By his acceptance of 
office, ]\Ir. Gladstone must now be considered as giving his 
definite adhesion to the Liberal party, as at present re-con- 
structed, and as approving of the policy of those who overthrew 
Lord Derby’s Government on the late division. By his vote on 
that division, Mr. Gladstone expressed his confidence in the 
administration of Lord Derby. By accepting office, he now 
expresses his confidence in the Administration of Lord Derby’s 
opponent and successor.’ To this representation, the Rev. R. 
Gresley, chairman of Mr. Gladstone’s committee, replied, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Mansel. He denied that Mr. Gladstone 
had been guilty of an act of tergiversation by accepting office in 
the new Ministry, and added that he simply gave a silent vote 
against turning out the Government of Lord Derby on a motion 
of want of confidence at that time and under those chcum- 
stances. There was no ground for the charge of inconsistency. 
The nomination took place on the 27th of June. The Dean of 
Christ Church proposed Mr. Gladstone in a Latin speech, of 
which the following is a translation: — ‘Members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, I stand before you to offer to your suffrages the 
Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, D.C.L., of Christ Church, 
as your representative in Parliament. There is no need that I 
should be copious in eulogising him to you, although I could do 
fo with ease. For who among you but knows how convincing 
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is his argument, how gi-eat his experience as a statesman, how 
universal his information, how pure his life, how deep his religious 
feeling ? In a word, who can so worthily as he represent our 
University in the legislative assembly of the country ? But I 
would further remind you that it is not any ordinary man who 
can bear this digmity, not any one taken at random who is fit 
to be honom'ed mth your votes, but one whose talents, elo- 
quence, weight, learning all may see, and may not only see but 
respect, one, in short, with regard to whom, if elected, there shall 
be but one opinion ; that the University most worthily enjoys 
and most worthily exercises the right of election. For him, 
therefore, so often returned by you, I again solicit your votes, 
and in my opinion no adequate cause either has been or can be 
alleged for breaking through the standing custom of the 
University : once elected, always elected.’ The Eev. Dr. Wynter, 
President of St. John’s College, proposed the Marquis of 
Chandos. Both candidates had their warni and apparently equal 
bodies of supporters at the nonination. The polling, however, 
which continued for five days, closed with a large majority for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the numbers being — For Mr. 
G-ladstone, 1,050 ; Lord Chandos, 859. 

The new Chancellor had but scant breathing space in which to 
prepare his financial statement, which was produced in the 
House of Commons on the 18 th of July. The budget, never- 
theless, was a very important one in some respects, and 
was awaited with eagerness by the House. Mr. Grladstone, 
after recapitulating the estimates of income made by his 
predecessor in the previous year, which had been exceeded 
by the results, stated that the estimated revenue of the 
current year would be ^64,340,000, and the estimated expen- 
diture of the year :S69,207,000. There would thus be a 
gross deficiency in the current year of £4,867,000. This being 
the time when it became the Committee to make adequate 
and effective provision for the wants of the year, it was 
likewise a time when its attention should be rigidly con- 
fined to those wants, the charges being of an exceptional 
character, especially those for the army and navy. The 
Committee, therefore, were not to busy themselves with compre- 
hensive plans of finance upon the present occasion ; next year it 
would be necessary to enter upon larger views of our financial 
system, for next year the income-tax would lapse, as well as 
certain war duties upon tea and sugar ; on the other hand, the 
Long Annuities would fall in. How were they to raise the 
necessary funds to meet the present deficiency — ^by borrowing or 
by taxes? The sum required was a large one, but it ought 
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never to drive the British Parliament to the expedient of aug- 
menting the National Debt, which nothing hut dire necessity 
should induce ih to do. It appeared to him that a loan ought 
not to be resort^ to ; that there never was a period when the 
people of England were more satisfied with the justice and 
necessity of the demands upon the public purse, or more 
able or willing to meet those demands. Then, if they were 
driven to taxes in order to meet the expenditure of the 
next year, should the taxation be direct or indirect ? It 
was not desirable to augment the malt duty, nor would 
it be wise to increase the spirit duties. It would be impolitic 
to increase the duties of customs or excise. There conse- 
quently remained the income-tax. That tax had been ori- 
ginally introduced for two objects : first, to make reforms in 
our fiscal system ; secondly, to meet sudden public exigencies ; 
and when it was for the dignity, honour, and safety of the 
country that efforts should be made to augment the national 
defences, the income-tax was, above all others, a regular and legi- 
timate resource. The gross deficiency to be met was ^£4,867,000. 
By a re-arrangement of the credit allowed to maltsters they could 
procure almost immediately a sum of ^780,000. The deficiency 
vrould thus be reduced to a little over £4,000,000, and this it was 
proposed to raise by an augmentation of the income-tax. It now 
stood at the rate of 5d. in the pound, and an additional 4d. would 
yield something over £4,000,000. He proposed that this addi- 
tional sum should be levied on incomes amounting to upwards of 
£150, but that incomes under that sum should pay only l;|d. 
extra ; and he also proposed that the augmented tax should be 
leviable upon the first half-yearly payment after the resolution 
should have been adopted by the House. This addition to the 
tax, added to the sum derived from the maltsters, would produce 
£5,120,000. Deducting the whole deficiency of the year, there 
would thus remain a surplus of £253,000. Mr. Grlaclstone con- 
cluded with this a 2 ')peal : — ‘ Instead of ascribing to the great 
English people a childish impatience to meet necessary demands 
with which they were never chargeable, I, on the contrary, 
shall rely on their unyielding, inexhaustible energy and generous 
patriotism, and shall he confident that they will never shrink from 
or refuse any burden required in order to sustain the honour or 
provide for the security of the country.’ 

On the order for going into committee of Ways and Means, 
some days afterwards, Mr. Disraeli criticised his rival’s budget, 
and reviewed tlie financial policy of the late Q-overnment. He 
strongly protested against the continuance of the current 
enormous expenditure, which rendered it necessary t<? fritter 
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away tte treasure of tlie income-tax. The nation, he main- 
tained, could not go on raising ^70,000,000 annually; and he 
demanded that France and England ‘ should mutually prove, 
with no hypocrisy, but by the unanswerable evidence of reduced 
armaments, that they really desired peace.’ Such an agree- 
ment would render practicable the cessation of the income-tax 
in 1860. 

Mr. Q-ladstone, replying to Mr. Disraeli’s objection to the 
proposed mode of levying the income-tax, said the House of 
Commons was as much entitled to tax six months’ profits as those 
of twelve months. The effect of the modification would be to 
throw half the additional tax on the year 1860-61, making it 
part of the Ways and Means not of the current year, but of 
the next. Coming to more general matters, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer observed that Mr. Disraeli had endeavoured 
to impress upon the present Q-overnment the necessity of 
preserving the alliance between England and France — ^whieh 
had become almost the law of our foreign policy — and he 
said, ‘Require the diminution of armaments.’ He (Mr. Grlad- 
stone) expressed his opinion that the moment the state 
of Europe allowed, it would be the duty of the English 
Grovemment to use every effort in that sense. But why 
should jMr. Disraeli, he asked, denounce all congresses ? Three 
months before Lord Malmesbury was despatching telegrams for 
the purpose of bringing about a 'congress. For himself, he wus 
not prepared to subscribe to all Mr, Disraeli’s opinions as to the 
peace ; he would rather reserve his judgment than pledge himself, 
in the present state of Europe, by giving a distinct approval of 
its terms. The budget resolutions were eventually agreed to. 

Shortly before the close of the session an important debate 
arose upon the Peace Conference, with special reference to the 
affairs of Italy. Lord Elcho proposed an address to her Majesty, 
stating that, in the opinion of the House, it would be consistent 
neither with the honour nor the dignity of this country to taka 
part in any conference for the purpose of settling the details of 
a peace the preliminaries of which had been arranged between 
the Emperor of the French and the Emperor of Austria. Mr. 
Kinglake moved upon this the ‘ previous question.’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer at once rose and said that, 
so far as he and his colleagues were concerned, they were prepared 
to meet the motion with a direct negative ; but if the House 
was of opinion that it was inconvenient to entertain the motion 
at all, they were ready to concur in that which Mr. Kinglake 
had made without any concert with them. Lord Elcho’s 
motion spoke of taking part in a conference for the purpose 
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of settling the details of the peace arranged between the two 
Emperors. He was not aware of any such intention. The 
details of the peace would he settled by the belligerents themselves, 
and what remained would be, not the details of the peace, 
but great questions of European policy, vitally affecting the 
happiness of Italy. The principal point made by Lord Elcho 
was the contrast between the neutrality of the late and that of 
the present Government. He (Mr. Gladstone) gave credit to 
the late Government, represented by Lord Malmesbury, for 
their intention, and for a restless but a sound and manly assi- 
duity to maintain peace, and there had been no departure 
from the neutrality on the part of the present Government. 
The object of the noble lord’s motion was to prevent the 
Government from taking part in the conference, lest they should 
be hostile to Austria. To disclaim such a motive, he said, 
was needless, and would be disparaging. There was no 
foundation for such a supposition. It was the desire of the 
Government to see Austria strong, flourishing, and happy ; but 
it did not follow that they might not have their own feeling and 
conviction that she might, by another policy, better discharge 
her duties and consult her own separate and individual interests. 
To understand the present position of Austria it was necessary 
to go back for the last forty-five years. During that interval, 
wherever liberty raised its head in Italy it was crushed by 
the iron hand of Austria, and abuses were re-established 
in all their rigour. The position of Sardinia, with her im- 
improved institutions, became of necessity a standing danger 
to Austria. It was necessary that the British Govern- 
ment should consider what, in the present state of cireimi- 
stanees, was best for Italy, for Austria, and for Europe. Might 
not Austria be stronger out of Italy than in it ? This was an 
opinion which might be held by honest men, and he was himself 
strongly of that opinion. But the true policy of this country, 
according to Lord Elcho, was the policy of non-intervention. 
What, then, he asked (here IMr Gladstone triumphantly held 
aloft the blue-book), is the policy adopted and enforced in these 
papers ? The questions the noble lord had referred to had not 
been proposed before going into the conference. The mover of 
the resolution had argued that we had confidence in the Emperor 
of the French or we had not, and in either case we should not 
enter the conference. He (]\ir. Gladstone) agreed that if we had 
not confidence, and were essentially at variance with France, it 
would be a question of prudence how far we should enter into the 
conference ; but he could not understand the other branch of the 
dilemma, which would come to this : that whatever might be the 
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liberal sentiments of tbe Emperor of the Frencb, we would refuse 
to assist him, but leave him to struggle with his difficulties. 
This was a recommendation which he concluded by earnestly 
entreating the House to discountenance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was followed (amongst other 
speakers) by Mr. Horsman, Mr. S. Herbert, Lord John Eussell, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Palmerston. It was generally agreed, how- 
ever, that ]\Ir. Gladstone’s speech had effectually disposed of the 
motion ; and Lord Elcho, expressing himself satisfied with the 
discussion, withdrew it. 

Perhaps the most exciting debate of the whole session arose 
over the Roman Catholic Relief Act Amendment Bill. By 
this measure, which was supported by the Government, it was 
proposed that a Roman Catholic shorild be eligible for the 
office of Lord Chancellor of Ireland. To English members hke 
Mr. Newdegate, and Irish members of the Orange type of Mr. 
Whiteside, the bill appeared a suicidal one. Pass it, and the 
Constitution was gone. IMr. Newdegate, in particular, it is to 
be feared, must have spent many sleepless nights while this 
attempted base betrayal of the Protestant liberties of England 
was going forward. The hon. member moved the rejection of 
the measui-e, which he described as being an invasion of the 
Protestant Constitution, and as practically abrogating the 
settlement of 1829. Mr. W’'hiteside was equally strong in his 
denunciation of the bill, and, in an unfortunate moment for 
himself, brought hlr. Gladstone’s name into his speech in such a 
manner as to rouse the ire of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The physical atmosphere of the House was very sultry (it was 
now the middle of July), but the mental speedily transcended it. 
An eye-witness, describing the scene, remarked that he was not 
surprised at the loudness of Sir. Newdegate’s gToans and the 
double-dyed Orange huL of Mr. Whiteside’s stupendous oration, 
especially seeing how nearly within the grasp of the latter had 
been the Irish Chancellorship ; hut what was surprising was the 
tone and manner of Mr. Gladstone. MTiile the Irish Secretary, 
Mr. Cardwell, was balancing the two pai-ties in Ireland in bus 
elaborate sentences, h'lr. Gladstone stood at the bar in an attitude 
very near akin to contempt for the business which the Govern- 
ment official was manipulating so unskilfully ; hut after Mr. 
Whiteside had spoken, and his own time came, Mr. Gladstone 
‘ started up with his face full of fire and his manner flushed with 
vigour, and delivered a masterly, keen, crushing speech of ten 
minutes — no more — which was at once dignified, humorous, 
argumentative, and piled up with grand phraseology, concen- 
trating every faculty of an orator and all the scorn of an offended 
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member of X^arliament. Ifc was one of those bursts of eames' 
speecbmaking wMcb are now so rare in the House of Commons^ 
and which are worth waiting through a long, hot summer night 
to listen to. It even roused 3Ir. Walpole into a diluted imita- 
tion of a style which had so successfully carried the House along 
with it ; it brought out sarcasm and irony bitter enough from 
Mr. Disraeli ; elicited something of the insolent tone of 1857 
from Lord Palmerston ; animated the torpor of Sir George C. 
Lewis ; and actually flashed inspiration into the lymphatic and 
apathetic idiosyncrasy of Sir William Somerville ; while it put 
the House into one of those fevers of excitement which, when 
they begin about one o’clock in the morning, are so difficult to 
allay. Certainly one has not for a long time witnessed so decided 
a case of that electrification of the House and its prolonged 
effects with which at times it is affected in the strangest and 
strongest manner.’ The measure thus violently opposed has 
since become law, as, indeed, have many other measures which 
led men who failed to move with the spirit of the times to- look 
for the setting of the sun of England’s greatness. Yet that noble 
but impalpable inheritance, the English Constitution, still 
remains to us — as great, as glorious, as durable at this day as in 
any generation of onr past history. 

The year 1860 will be for ever memorable as a new point of 
departure in British commerce and manufactures. The country 
was at peace with foreign nations ; calmness and moderation 
reigned at home; and Parliament was enabled to proceed 
unfettered with those wise and beneficent acts of legislation 
which have caused the session to occupy one of the most 
conspicuous positions in our domestic history. England and 
France were to he in the future hound together, not by such ties 
of alliance as the mutual dread of war involves, hut by the 
deeper and more lasting ties of friendship and of peace. Mr. 
Cohden, commissioned by, and acting in unison with, the English 
Government, was successful in negotiating with France a 
commercial treaty based on Free Trade principles — a treaty 
which gave an impetus to the trade of this country whose far- 
reaching effects are felt even to our own day. Whatever may 
be the views of Englishmen upon the general tenor and spirit 
of the Government of the third Napoleon, his ready acqui- 
escence in, and determination to carry through, a treaty based 
upon hitherto much-combated principles, redounded greatly to 
his sagacity and penetration. The fight in France against the 
adoption of Free Trade was not so long or so bitter as in 
England ; but tbe Emperor’s resolve, notwitiistanding, involved 
a sharp and severe straggle. In the end the treaty was success-* 
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fully negotiated by ilr. Cobden, under tbe auspices, and with 
the aid, of Mr. Gladstone as our Finance Minister. 

The conclusion of this treaty invested the budget of the year 
with additional importance. It was awaited with the deepest 
interest and solicitude, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fixed the earliest day possible for its delivery, namely, the 6th of 
February. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Gladstone was seized 
with indisposition, and the statement was postponed until the 
10th. On that day the Minister appeared before a densely crowded 
assembly. The House was packed to the doors and through all 
its approaches. Never in the memory of members had a 
financial statement possessed such fascination. Combating his 
physical weakness so far as to come down to the House three day's 
before the time originally specified after the announcement of his 
illness, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘ walked up the floor of 
the House with an alacrity which was surprising, and bent his 
head with conscious pleasme before the hearty cheers which 
greeted his appearance.’ There was in him, apparently, no trace 
of weakness, physical or mental. 

The House having resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
and Means, Mr. Gladstone rose, and at once plunged into his 
statement. ‘ Sir,’ he began, ‘ public expectation has long marked 
out the year 1860 as an important epoch in British finance. It 
has long been w-ell known that in this year, for the first time, we 
were to receive from a process not of our own creation a very 
gi'eat relief in respect of orrr annual payment of interest upon the 
National Debt — a relief amounting to no less a sum than 
£2,146,000 — a relief such as we never have known in time past, 
and such as, I am afraid, we shall never know in time to come. 
Besides that relief, other and more recent arrangements have 
added to the importance of this junctme. A revenue of nearly 
£12,000,000 a year, levied by duties on tea and sugar, which 
still retain a portion of the additions made to them on account 
of the Eussian Avar, is about to lapse absolutely on the 31st of 
March, unless it shall be renewed by Parliament. The Income- 
tax Act, from which during the financial year we shall have 
derived a sum of between £9,000,000 and £10,000,000, is likewise 
to lapse at the very same time, although an amount not incon- 
siderable will still remain to be collected in virtue of the law about 
to expire. And lastly, an event of not less interest than any of 
these, which has caused public feeling to thrill from one end of 
the country to the other — I mean the treaty of commerce, which 
my noble friend the Foreign Minister has just laid on the table 
■ — has rendered it a matter of propriety, nay, allnost of absolute 
necessity, for the Government to request the House to deviate, 
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under the peculiar circumstances of the case, from its usual, its 
salutary, its constitutional practice of voting the principal 
charges of the 3’ear before they proceed to consider the means of 
defraying them, and has induced the G-overnment to think they 
would best fulfil their duty by inviting attention on the earliest 
possible day to those financial arrangements for the coming year 
%vhich are materially affected by the Treaty with France, and 
which, though they reach considerably beyond the limits of that 
treaty, yet, notwithstanding, can only be examined by the House 
in a satisfactory manner when examined as a whole.’* 

Mr. Gladstone then went on to announce that the financial 
results of the year — so far, at least, as the receipts were con- 
cerned — ^were eminently satisfactory. The total estimated revenue 
was £69,460,000 ; the actual amount produced was not less than 
£70,578,000. The expenditure had been £68,953,000. Under 
ordinary circumstances this amount would have left a surplus of 
£1,625,000 ; but there had been additional charges, arising out 
of the expedition to China, in the army of £900,000, and 
the navy, £270,000. Then came the effect of the treaty with 
1^’rance, for which there was to be deducted from the customs 
£640,000. The total was £1,800,000, which would have placed 
the revenue on the wrong side of the account; but in a 
happy moment, Spain — ‘not under any pecuhar pressure 
from us, hut with a high sense of honour and duty’ — 
bad paid a debt of £500,000, of which £250,000 would be 
available at once, so that a small surplus would still he left 
on the total revenue With reg-ard to the interest of the 
debt in the coming year, the estimated charge was £26,200,000, 
leaving £2,438,000, or more than the annuities which were 
about to lapse. The Consolidated Fund charges would be 
£2,000,000; the army, militia, and the charge for China 
would he £15,800,000 ; the navy and packet service, £13,900,000 ; 
or altogether, £29,700,000, being an increase of more than 
£3,000,000 on the military estimates of the preceding session. 
The miscellaneous estimates were £3,500,000; the revenue 
departments, £4,700,000 ; — the grand total being £70,100,000. 
Coming to the estimate of the year in perspective, Mr. Glad- 
stone said that, taking the imports as they then stood, it 
was Customs, £22,700,000; excise, £19,170,000; stamps, 
£8,000,000 ; taxes, £3,250,000 ; income-tax, £2,400,000 ; with 
the post-office the total being £60,700,000 ; thus leaving a deficit 

* A corrected verbatim report of tbis and other budp;et speeches appears in the 

Gladstone’s authority— TAe FinancaZ Statements of 
T? a on Taj? .Biffs. 1861 , and on Charities, 

1863. By the Eight Eon. W. E. Gladstone. 
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of :§9,400,000 ; and this -vdthout any provision for £1,000,000 
coming due on Exchequer bonds. Even if the existing war duties 
on tea and sugar should he retained, the deficit would still be 
£7,300,000. This would require an income-tax of 9d. in the 
pound, there being no remission of taxation in the trade and 
commerce of the country ; but the £9,400,000 would require an 
income-tax of 1 s. in the pound. He knew that it might with 
justice be demanded of him, * What has become of the calcula- 
tions of 1 853 ? ’ His answer was, that in that year it was reckoned 
there would be gained by taxes then imposed between that and 
the present time a sum of £5,959,000, which was about the sum 
that the income-tax would have reached at 5d. in the poimd in 
the present year. The succession duty had failed to produce 
what was expected ; surpluses had been stopped by the interven- 
tion of war ; and there was, moreover, the charge for additional 
debt incurred by the Russian war, which amounted to £2,920,000. 
The alteration in the spirit duties, however, had added 
£2,000,000 to the revenue ; and the revenue generally had been 
so prosperous, that if the expenditure had not rapidly increased 
the amount calculated in 1853 would have been realised. It 
was a constantly increasing expenditure which had destroyed the 
calculations of 1853. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next demonstrated by 
elaborate statistics how much richer the country was than in 
1842 and 1853- In the former year the annual income of 
the country was £154,000,000; in 1853 it had risen to 
£172,000,000 ; in 1857-8 it stood at £191,000,000; and in 
1859-60 at £200,000,000. The increase had occurred in every 
class in the country, and in the agricultural class most of all. 
In 1842, the gross expenditure of the country was £68,500,000 ; 
in 1853 it was £71,500,000; in 1859-60 it was £87,697,000; 
these totals including the local expenditure as well as that 
of the State properly so called, showing a gradual but large 
increase. The comparative growth of wealth and expenditure 
was therefore wholly unequal, and it showed the course which 
the country was pursuing — a course with which he was far from 
being satisfied. But there was a deficit of £9,400,000 to be 
met. He had shadowed out a budget by which with an income- 
tax of Is. in the pound their object could be achieved, with a 
relief to the consumers of tea and sugar to the extent of the 
remaining portions of the war duty; or, there was a more 
niggardly budget, which would keep up the duties on tea and 
sugar, yet still leave the country liable to an income-tax of not 
less than 9d. in the pound. It was his intention to apply in aid 
of the expenditure of the year a sum of not less than £l,400,000i 

S 
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wMcli Tvas no part of the pi'oposed taxation of the year, hut which 
would be obtained by rendering available another portion of the 
malt credit, and likewise the credit usually given on hops. The 
heavy income-tax which had been borne would not have been 
borne as it had been without discontent, but for the strength 
which the country had derived from the recent commercial 
legislation, and the confidence of the nation in the integrity and 
wisdom of Parliament. Slightly modifying the statement as 
to the absence of discontent, the right hon. gentleman said, ‘ I 
speak in general terms. Indeed, I now remember that I myself 
had, about a fortnight ago, a letter addressed to me complaining 
of the monstrous injustice and iniquity of the income-tax, and 
proposing that, in consideration thereof, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shordd be publicly hanged ! ’ 

Enforcing the duty of the G-overnment to take further steps 
in the direction of relieving trade and commerce from imposts 
in pursuance ot the principles of Free Trade (nowithstanding 
the difficulties which existed), Mr. Gladstone subsequently 
entered into calculations to show that remissions of taxation had 
always been accompanied by increase of revenue, consequent on 
the increase of trade and commerce. He then announced that be 
did not propose to touch the taxes on tea or sugar, which would 
be renewed as they then stood for one year. ‘ I now come,’ con- 
tinued the speaker, ‘ to the question of the commercial treaty 
with France. And, sir, I will at once confidently recommend the 
adoption of the treaty to the committee as fulfilling and satisfy- 
ing all the conditions of the most beneficial kind of change in 
our commercial legislation.’ IVith regard to the points of the 
treaty, France was to reduce the duties on coal and iron in 
1860; on yam, flax, and hemp early in 1861. On the 1st of 
October, 1861, the duties would be reduced or prohibition 
removed from all British articles, so that no duty should be 
higher than 30 per cent, ad valorem, all the staple manufactures 
of Britain being included. In three years afterwards the 
maximum duty was to be 25 per cent, ad valorem. England, on 
her part, engaged herself immediately and totally to abolish all 
duty on all manufactured goods from France, to reduce the duty 
on brandy to 8s- 2d. per g-allon, on foreigu wine (not merely 
Irench) to 3s. per gallon, and in 1861 still further, in reference 
to the strength of the wine — the lowest duty being' Is. per 
gallon; the charge on French articles liable to excise duty in 
England to be the same as the English duty. The treaty was to 
be ID force for ten years. Mr. Gladstone denied the charge of 
subserviency to France brought against the treaty, and said that 
he was aware it would be held to bear a political character. He 
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tlxus eloquently enlarged upon the real friendship which the 
treaty would inangmate between the two countries ; — 

* I do not fori.et, sir, that there was once a time when close relations of amity 
were established bet^veen the GoTernments of England and Fiance* It was in the 
reign, of the later Stuarts; it marks a dark spot in our annals , but the spot is dark 
because the union was an union formed in a spirit of domineering ambition on the 
one side, and of base and most corrupt servility on the other. But that, sii, was 
not an union of the nations , it was an union of the Governments. This is not to be 
an union of the Governments apart from the countries , it is, as we hope, to be 
an union of the nations themselves ; and I confidently say again, as I have aheady 
ventured to say in this House, that there never can be any union between the 
nations of England and France, except an union beneficial to the world, because 
directly that either the one or the other of the two begins to harbour schemes of 
selfish aggxandisement, that moment the jealousy of its neighbour wall be aroused, 
and wall beget a po^verful reaction ; and the very fact of their being in haimony 
will of itself at all times be the most conclusive proof that neither of them can he 
engaged in meditating anything which is dangerous to Europe/ 

Mr. G-ladstone next combated tbe objection tbat a commercial 
treaty is an abandonment of the piinciples of Free Trade, That 
would be so in one sense if it involved the recognition of exclu- 
sive privileg'es. This particular treaty was an abandonment of 
the principle of Protection. He was not aware of any entangiinj^ 
engagement which it contained ; and it certainly contained no 
exclusive privilege. ^ It is a means, I hope/ the right hon. 
gentleman added, * tolerably complete and efficacious, of sweep- 
ing from the statute book the chief among such relics of that 
miscalled system of Protection as still remain upon it. The fact 
is — and you will presently see how truly it is so — that oar old 
friend Protection, who used formerly to dwell in the palaces and 
the high places of the land, and who was dislodged from them 
some ten or fifteen years ago, has, since that period, still found 
pretty comfortable shelter and good living in holes and corners ; 
and you are now invited, if you will have the goodness to concur 
in the operation, to see whether you cannot likewise eject him 
from those holes and comers.’ Dwelling upon the effects of the 
treaty, Mr. Gladstone said that the reduction on wine would 
cause a loss in revenue of £515,000, on brandy of £225,000, on 
manufactured goods of £440,000 — ^making a total of £1,180,000. 
He maintained that these were not revenue duties, but were all 
protective duties. Statistics were quoted to show that it was 
desirable to make such a bargain with France as would allow of 
the interchange of manufactures and commodities, which was 
already important, and which must largely increase when France 
was induced to break down her prohibitory system. That which 
had been done would have been good for this country if France 
had done nothing ; it was better for us in proportion as France 
did something. One result of the high duty on French brandy, 
for example, was the manufacture of an unhappy production in 

s 2 
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the shape of a spirit called British brandy. As to wine, it was 
said to be the rich man’s luxury, and tea the poor mUn’s luxury ; 
but in 1760 tea was the rich man’s luxury, and sold at 2 O 3 . a 
pound ; and by reducing the duty you might make wine the poor 
man’s luxury. In fact, the existing duties were not merely pro- 
tective but prohibitory, and there was a pressure with regard to 
that article which, apart from any treaty with France, would 
compel a dealing with the wine duties. The consmnption of 
foreign wines in this country had greatly increased — by at least 
168,000 gallons in the last year ; and concmTent wuth that there 
had been a large consumption of colonial wines and even of 
British wines. This showed a great demand for wine, and there 
was reason to believe that a greater production of wines, fitted 
for the English market and middle and lower classes of this 
country, could be effected. The idea that under no possible cir- 
cumstances could Englishmen like French wines ought to be 
exploded, there being, in fact, a great taste in England for those 
wines ; but it was stifled by prohibitory duties, which generated a 
mass of evils in the shape of fraud and adulteration. The altera- 
tion in the tariff with France would tend gueatly to facilitate 
personal intercourse with the Continent, by enabling the Customs 
authorities to withdraw the greater part of the annoying 
restraints now existing on the rapid transit of passengers and 
their baggage. 

No passage of IMr. Grladstone’s speech was more warmly 
applauded than the following, with its especially glowing and 
generous tribute to Mr. Cobden : — ‘ Sir, I cannot pass from the 
subject of the French Treaty without paying a tribute of i-espect 
to two persons, at least, who have been the main authors of it. 
I am bound to bear this witness, at any rate, with regard to the 
Emperor of the French : that he has given the most unequivocal 
proofs of sincerity and earnestness in the progress of this great 
work, a work which he has prosecuted with clear-sighted resolu- 
tion, not, doubtless, for British purposes, but in the spirit of 
enlightened patriotism, with a view to commercial reforms at home, 
and to the advantage and happiness of his own people by means 
of those reforms. With regard to Mr. Cohden, speaking as I do 
at a time when every angry passion has passed away, I cannot 
help expressing our obligations to him for the labour he has, at 
no small personal sacrifice, bestowed upon a measure which he — 
not the least among the apostles of Free Trade — ^believes to be 
one of the most memorable triumphs Free Trade has ever 
achieved. Rare is the privilege of any man who, having fourteen 
years ago rendered to Ms country one signal and splendid service, 
now again, within the same brief span of life, decorated neither 
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by rank nor tide, beaiing no mark to distinguish b*m from the 
people whom he loves, has been permitted again to perform a 
great and memorable service to his Sovereign and to his country.’ 

When the cheers evoked by this eulogium — alike honourable 
to the speaker and its subject — had subsided, Mr. Gladstone 
proceeded to unfold his supplemental measure of customs reform. 
It was proposed to reduce customs duties, in addition to those 
named, to the extent of £910,100, but to supply that sum by 
other impositions on trade. The duties to be abolished were 
those on butter, tallow, cheese, oranges and lemons, eggs, &c., 
which amounted to £380,000 a-year. There were to be reduc- 
tions of duties on timber, cmrants, raisins, figs, and hops, 
making together £658,000 ; the total reduction being £1,039,000. 
An extension of penny taxation would be resorted to, in order to 
compensate this loss, and by this means £982,000 would be res- 
tored to the general revenue. The loss to the revenue by the French 
Treaty and reduction of duties he estimated at £2,146,000, but 
of this sum half was redeemed by the imposts specified. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next announced that he pro- 
posed the abolition of the excise duty on paper. Some of the 
reasons advanced for this step were not very dissimilar to those 
which, as we have aheady seen, he once adduced for the retention 
of the duty ; but the press had shown a capacity to wield its enor- 
mous power with (speaking, of course, generally) justice and 
pmity ; and Air. Gladstone now augured the happiest results from 
a spread of cheap literature. Besides, not only had the duty 
been condemned by the Commons’ House of Parliament, but it 
was a bad and untenable one. It operated most oppressively on 
the common sorts of paper, and tended to restrict the circulation 
of cheap literature. The materials which the duty affected were 
of boimdless scope, as everything fibrous could be converted into 
paper, which was an article extensively used in sixty-nine trades. 
The duty on paper had closed all the small mills, and the manu- 
facture of paper was monopolised by two or three makers. By 
taking off the duty it was contended that the House would pro- 
mote rural labour, and so produce a beneficial effect on the poor- 
rates of the various districts. Mr. Gladstone mentioned in proof 
of this the case of a gentleman, ‘ second to no man in England 
for his enterprise,’ * who a few years before had established a 

* Mr. Herbert Ingram, then M.P for Boston, and proprietor of the Illustrated Zandon 
Nexcs. Besides its eiffects upon the newspaper branch of literature, it would he 
impossible to exaggerate the beneficial results of the repeal of the paper duty upon 
liteiature generally, through the operations of the great publishing houses of the 
metropolis ; and amongst these the author cannot reconcile himself to omit mention 
of the firm tlirough whose instrumentality this worh is presented to the public. 
Hid space permit, staitling statistics could be adduced in proof of the wisdom and 
foresight of Mr. Gladstone's policy. 
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paper manufactory at Eickmanswortlt, with the result that within 
three or four years after its establishment the poor-rates were 
diminished in that parish by one-half. This was an argument of 
a nature to be readily appreciated and understood. He therefore 
proposed that the paper duty should be abolished from the 1st of 
July, allowing the usual drawback to those who had stocks on 
hand. It was also proposed to abolish the impressed stamp on 
newspapers. ^Yith this announcement he had reached the end of 
the remissions it was proposed to make. 

It was still necessary, however, to refer to some articles which 
were connected with the departments of excise and taxes. With 
regard to hops, the system of credits would be altered. It was 
proposed to remove the prohibition on malt, and to fix a duty on 
it of 3s. a bushel. The alterations and reductions he had proposed 
would give a total relief to the consumer of 103,931,000, and 
cause a net loss to the revenue of £2,108,000, a sum about equi- 
valent to the amoimt falling in from the cessation of G-ovemment 
annuities that year. The number of articles which would remain 
on the customs’ tariff would be forty-eight, and next year forty- 
four — spirits, tea, tobacco, sugar, wine, coffee, corn, currants, and 
timber being the principal — only fifteen of the whole being 
retained for purposes of revenue. He expected to obtain £1,400,000 
by taking up the malt and hop duties within the year. Mr. 
Gladstone then came to the last of the chief points of his budget. 
There was no liberty of choice but to retain the income-tax. He 
consequently proposed that, in order to supply the remainder of 
the deficit of £9,400,000, the tax should be renewed at the rate 
of lOd. in the pound on incomes of upwards of £150 a-year, and at 
7d. below that sum ; the tax to be taken for one yeax only, tliree- 
<]uarters of the year’s rate to be collected within the year, which 
would give a sum of £8,472,000. This would bring the total 
income up to £70,564,000. The total charge was £70,100,000; 
and thus they remained with an apparent or estimated surplus of 
£464,000. The Chancellor of the Exchequer concluded this 
important and elaborate financial statement with 'the following 
peroration : — 

^ Our proposals involve a great reform in our tariiffi ; they involve a large remis- 
sion of taxation, and last of all, though not least, they include that commercial 
treaty with France which, though we have to apprehend that objections in some 
quarters will be taken to it, we confidently recommend, not only on moral, and 
social, and political, but also, and with equal confidence, on economical and fiscal 
grounds. - - . There were times, now long by, when Sovereigns made progress 

through the land, and when, at the proclamation of their heralds, they caused to 
be scattered whole showers of coin among the people who thronged upon their 
steps That may have been a goodly spectacle ; but it is also a goodly spectacle, 
and one adapted to the altered spirit and circumstances of our times, when our 
Sovereign is enabled, through the wisdom of her great Council, assembled in Par- 
liament around her, again to scatter blessings among her subjects by means of wise 
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and pradent laws ; o£ laws which do not sap in any respect the foundations of duty 
or of manhood, butuhich strike away the shackles from the arm of industry, which 
give new incentives and new rewards to toil, and wdiicii wm more and more for 
the Throne and for the institutions of the country the gratitude, the confidence* 
and tlie love of au united people. Let me say, even to those who are anxious, and 
justly anxious, on the subject of our national defences, that that winch stirs the 
Same of patriotism in men. that which binds them m one heait and soul, that winch 
gives them increased confidence in their rulers, that which makes them feel and 
know that they are treated with justice, and that W’e w^ho represent them are 
labouring incessantly and earnestly for their good — is in itself no small, no feeble, 
and no tiansitory part of national defence. We recommend these proposals to your 
impartial and searching inquiry. We do not presume, indeed, to make a claim on. 
your acknowledgments; but neither do w-e desire to draw on your unrequited 
confidence, nor to lodge an appeal to your compassion. We ask for nothing more 
than your dispassionate judgment, and for nothing less ; we know that our plan 
will leceive that justice at your hands ; and we confidently anticipate on its behalf 
the approval alike of the Parliament and the nation*’ 

THs speech occupied four hours in delivery, but it "vras 
listened to i^ithout the least sign of weariness — a result to 
which the character of the speaker’s oratory in no snaall degree 
contributed. It was one of the peculiarities of 3Ir. Gladstone’s 
budget addresses that they roused curiosity in the outset, and, 
being delivered in a musical, sonorous, and perfectly modulated 
voice, kept the listeners interested to the very close. This finan- 
cial statement of i860 was ‘admirably arranged for the pm-pose 
of awaking and keeping attention, piquing and teasing curiosity, 
and sustaining desire to hear from the first sentence to the last. 
It was not a speech, it was an oration in the form of a great 
State paper made eloquent, in which there was a proper restraint 
over the crowding ideas, the most exact accuracy in the sentences, 
and even in the very words chosen ; the most perfect balancing 
of parts, and, more than all, there were no errors of omission ; 
nothing was pnt wrongly, and nothing was overlooked.’ With a 
House crowded in every corner, with the strain upon his own 
mental faculties, and the great physical tax implied in the 
management of the voice, and the necessity for remaining upon 
his feet during this long period, ‘ the observed of all observers,’ 
Mr. Gladstone took all as quietly, we are told, as if he had just 
risen to address a few observations to Mr. Speaker. Indeed 
it was laughingly said that he could address a House for a whole 
week, and on the Friday evening have taken a new departure, 
beginning with the observation, ‘ After these preliminary remarks, 
I will now proceed to deal with the subject matter of my finan- 
cial plan.’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s great scheme was not to 
pass unchallenged. He had brought forward proposals conceived 
in a large and liberal spirit— proposals in which neither the rich 
nor the poor were forgotten ; proposals which provided for a 
remission of taxes upon the simple necessaries of life, and which 
gave a large stimulus to trade and industry. But no budget yet 
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produced ever gave satisfaction, in all points, to eveiy class of 
the community : the shoe necessarily pinches somewhere. The 
budget of 1860 accordingly had its opponents. The shipowners 
condemned it because it failed to place the shipping of both 
countries on the same footing ; the licensed victuallers organised 
a movement for opposing the licences for eating-houses ; and 
several minor details were objected to ; but on the whole the 
scheme was favourably \dewed by the country. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, followed by other Chambers, petitioned 
the House of Commons to pass the budget with all convenient 
speed ; and at a meeting of the Lancashire Reformers’ Union 
ilr. Bright warmly expressed his approval of it. 

The Opposition made one strong formal attack upon the 
budget and the treaty. Mr. Du Cane, who had given notice of 
a motion impeaching the principle of the budget, was induced 
to postpone it ; and Mr. Disraeli brought forward a resolution to 
the effect that ‘ this House does not think fit to go into 
committee on the Customs Acts, with a view to the reduction 
or repeal of the duties referred to in the treaty of commerce 
between her Majesty and the Emperor of the French, until it 
shall have considered and assented to the engagements in that 
treaty.’ The right hon. gentleman attacked the treaty, attacked 
the Government, and attacked hH’. Cobden. ‘ The treaty bears 
marks,’ he said, ‘ of the idiosyncrasy of the negotiator.’ 

Mr. Gladstone retorted that he did not know what the resolu- 
tion meant, and he did not believe Mr. Disraeli himself knew 
what it meant- He ridiculed the latter’s attributing to the 
Government a comse which had caused the Queen to commit an 
illegal act, and to make an attack on the constitutional privi- 
leges of the House of Commons. He repudiated the chaiitable 
protection of inadvertence offered to him hy the leader of the 
Opposition, and rejected his proposition. The precedent of 
Mr. Pitt had been followed in every respect, and Mr. Disraeli 
was wrong both in his facts and his arguments with regard to 
the course taken hy Mr, Pitt in 1786. At the conclusion of the 
debate there appeared— For Mr. Disraeli’s motion, 230 ; against, 
293— --majority for the Government, 63. Mr. Gladstone was 
exceedingly buoyant, and even triumphant, in his speech in answer 
to Mr. Disraeli ; he had the advantage of a strong case. One of 
the journals at the time remarked that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘ won his Magenta gallantly, and with extraordinary 
damage to the enemy. The battle has been renewed, and is 
rag-ing while we write, but the Opposition army is dispirited and 
charges languidly, and all seems tending towards a Ministerial 
Solferino, Mr. Gladstone distinguished himself in the first 
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engagement by a feat of arms of the most brilliant oharacter, 
and none of his own Homeric heroes could have more terribly 
“ poured in thunder on the foe.” Dropping martial metaphor, it 
may be said that the best debater in the House of Commons 
delivered, in answer to IMr. Disraeli — no unworthy antagonist — 
a speech in which the lucidity of the argument was worthy of 
the powerful declamation of the orator. When IMr. Grladstone 
addresses himself in his best manner to his work, as he did upon 
the occasion in question, the House of Commons is justly proud 
of its illustrious member. Sometimes, like Burke, 

He goes on refining*, 

And Ihmlvs of convincing wlule they think of dining 

(or rather of di\iding, for he seldom throws himself away upon 
the Imjipransi) ; but there was no such waste of thought upon 
this occasion, when he closed with his adversary like a man who 
meant nrischief; — and he did it. Mr. Disraeli knows best 
whether it was wise to get his forces so exceedingly well beaten 
at the beginning of the financial campaign ; but that is his affair 
and Prince Rupert’s.’ 

]Mr. Du Cane subsequently brought forward his motion, 
affirming the inexpediency of any remission of duties, and the 
disappointment which would be caused throughout the country 
by the reimposition of the income-tax at an rrnnecessarily high 
rate. The debate was continued through three sittings, and 
towards its close Mr. Gladstone replied to the principal 
arguments urged against his financial scheme. With consider- 
able power and vivacity, he vindicated the policy of the treaty 
with France, which he considered wonld do more to unite the 
two countries in the bonds of amity than any measure that could 
be adopted. The division showed an increased majority for the 
Government, the numbers being — For Mr. Du Cane’s amend- 
ment, 223 ; against, 339 — majority for the IMinistry, 116. A 
futile attempt was afterwards made to retain the paper duty. 

The budget, nevertheless, was not safe yet. Several of its 
leading provisions were repeatedly attacked — as, for example, the 
remission of wine duties and the reimposition of the income-tax 
— and on the order for the third reading of the Paper Duty 
Repeal Bill, Sir S. Northcote moved that the existing state of 
the finances of the country rendered it tmdesirable to proceed 
further with the measm’e. The Opposition mustered strongly, 
but the supporters of the Government, probably thinking the 
bill safe, dad not attepd to vote in large numbers, the figures 
being — For the third reading, 219 ; against, 210. 

As this budget of 1860 is the most important with which Mr. 
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Grludstone’s name is associated, some reference must bo made to 
tbe opposition -wMcb arose out of doors to one of its most 
important provisions, before the scheme finally passed the House 
of Commons. The turning point of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s success in the matter of the paper duty was the 
provision to repeal not only the paper duty at home, hut the duty 
upon foreign paper coming in ; which was the provision practically 
settling the matter, inasmuch as the large paper-makers at 
home could not compete with the foreign manufacturers, who 
would not allow their rags to come into the English market. 
This provision, whilst it served to turn the flank of the opposi- 
tion, did not immediately disarm the hostility of the small 
section of protective paper-makers in this country, and a paper 
warfare ensued.* The real state of the case, however, was well 
exposed in one of the daily jommals. The G-oveimment, in 
abolishing the excise duty on paper, proposed (as above stated) 
also to abolish the import duty of l|-d. peiTb. hitherto charged 
on paper brought into the United Kingdom from abroad, and to 
establish, so far as England was concerned, entire free trade in 
that commodity. The effect of this undoubtedly was to expose 
our own paper-manufactmers to foreign competition. But paper 
of the highest class had hitherto been made chiefly from rags, 
which thus became an important article of commerce ; and the 
French Grovemment, while doing away with the prohibition 
which had so far prevented our getting any rags at all from 
France, intended to levy a tax on their exportation. The effect of 
this would be to make rags cheaper in France than in England, 
and consequently the manufacture of paper cheaper ; and as 
French paper was to be admitted without duty, our manufacturers 
complained that they would he exposed to an unfair- and ruinous 
competition. Such was the nature of the arguments advanced 
by the protectionist section on this question. In reply, it was 
asked, looking at the question from a consumer’s point of view, 
whether we were to allow French blunders of a protective 
character to control British legislation ? IMr. G-ladstone was 
asked to lay an import duty ou French paper, in order to make 
English paper dearer than it otherwise would he, and enable 
English paper-makers to get a higher price than they would 
have to pay if we allowed the free importation of paper from 
France. This would have been an abandonment of the 
principles of Free Trade, of which we had hitherto boasted. In 
fact, as the French Treaty reserved to us the right of laying an 

* The literature upon this subject was most voluminous , but the arguments of 
the Protectionist minority were fully and effectively answered by some of the 
leading publishers, as well as by the daily journals, which almost unanimously sup- 
ported the budget propositions* 
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import duty on Frencli goods sufficient to counterbalance any 
excise duty ■wMcb might be levied in England on the same 
articles, consequently the abolition of the excise duty on paper 
required us to admit French paper duty free. If the counter- 
proposition had been adopted, it vrould have upset the treaty. 
It vas merely a desire on the part of the few leading paper- 
makers who were foi'emost in the powerful phalanx of resistance 
to be saved from the proposed effects of foreign competition. 
Immediately Mr. Gladstone perceived the full bearing of the 
question, and the effect his measure must produce on this 
opposition, he resolved upon pushing forward his comprehensive 
propositions ; and we have seen that, after considerable 
opposition, his financial scheme passed the Commons in its 
entirety. 

But the question now arose, "^ffiat will the Lords do ? will 
they consent to the repeal of the paper duty ? Unfortunately, 
they resolved upon the rej ection of the measure. Lord Monteagle 
gave notice of a hostile motion to this effect, and Lord Derlay 
stated his intention of supporting it. Immediately upon the 
announcement of this resolution by the Conservative chief, an 
influential deputation waited upon Ms lordship to procure a 
reconsideration of Ms decision. Lord Derby Mmself was surprised 
at the ntimbers and importance of those forming the deputation, 
wMch included representatives of Hterature and journalism, as 
well as some of the leading publisMng houses in the 
metropolis.* A memorial, adopted at a public meeting held at 
St. Martin’s Hall, was presented to his lordsMp, protesting 
against the course he had intimated it to be his intention to 
take. In reply. Lord Derby made a remarkable statement. He 
said that in 1858 and 1859, as he had been reminded, he had 
expressed Ms own opinion that the tax was objectionable, and 
that it was desirable it should be repealed as soon as the state 
of the revenue would permit it ; and the question between him- 
self and the deputation was whether the present state of the 
revenue and the financial prospects of the country admitted of 
the Legislature taking a step wMch he would assume, for the 
sake of argument, to he beneficial in itself. 

This admission was a virtual condemnation of Lord Derby’s 
own com’se; for Mr. Gladstone, as the administrator of the 
national finances, was certainly best able to judge whether those 
finances would stand the strain of repeal. Lord Derby made the 

It may be stated that amongst those comprising the deputation were Mr. Ewart, 
M,P., Mr. Ingiam, M.P., Mr. Crawford, M F , and Mr. Serjeant Parry. ' The last- 
named gentleman presented the memorial, adding some remarks, and the case for 
repeal was forcibly and exhaustively placed before Lord Derby by Hr. Ewart, Mr. 
G. William Fetter, Mr. F. Evans, and some other speakers. 
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further acknowledgment that not only must the House of Com- 
mons originate all taxes that are to he imposed, hut that the 
House of Lords had no right to modify a tax in the slightest 
degree. The proposed rejection of the Paper Duty scheme was 
therefore diametrically opposed to Parliamentary usage and 
practice, and to the rights of the people. Lord Derby could not 
defend the tax on its intrinsic merits ; and, moreover, while its 
abolition was a positive and undeniable good, its retention under 
any circumstances could not be very long. 

Before the division in the Upper House was taken, Mr. Bright 
attended a great public meeting, held to protest against ‘the 
usmpation, proposed by Lord Derby to the House of Lords, in 
the retention of the tax upon paper, independent of the House 
of Commons and the Crown.’ The hon. member for Birmingham 
denied the right of the House of Lords to supersede a vote of 
the Commons, who had the right — the sole right — of voting 
money for the service of the Crown. The step was an attack 
upon liberty, upon the dignity and rights of the House of Com- 
mons. If the (Government tamely submitted they would lose the 
confidence of the country. ‘ And who would come in ? — the old 
thing over again : Deiby in one House, Disraeli in the other — 
men who appear to have no principle. Wherever you see them 
travelling, if you study with the minutest investigation their 
political Bradshaw, you will find that every line converges to 
one point, which is Downing Street.’ The constitutional ques- 
tion he declared to be worth a hundred times the excise duty 
upon paper. 

Wlien the bill came on for second reading in the House of 
Lords, notwithstanding, evil counsels prevailed, and it was 
rejected by the large majority of 89. Mr. (Gladstone was now 
face to face with the gravest constitutional crisis in his career — • 
not excepting, perhaps, that which subsequently arose respecting 
the abolition of Purchase in the Army. 

It was held by many — and those unquestionably the great 
majority in the coimtry — ^that the rejection of the bill by the 
Lords, if sustained, would establish a marked precedent for the 
future. The minority again, looking at the question in what 
they deemed to be a practical light, regarded the decision of the 
Lords as wise and prudent. Eventually, the House of Commons 
appointed a committee to draw up a report on historical 
precedents in the matter ; and on the 5th of July Lord Palmer- 
ston moved the following resolutions : — ‘ 1. That the right of 
granting aids and supplies to the Crown is in the' Commons 
alone, as an essential part of their constitution, and the limita- 
tion of a]] such grants as to matter, manner, measure, and time 
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is only in them. 2. That although the Lords have exercised the 
power of rejecting hills of several desotiptions relating to taxa- 
tion. by negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that power by 
them has not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this 
House with peculiar jealousy as affecting the light of the Com- 
mons to grant the supplies, and to provide the Ways and 
Means for the service of the year, 3. That to guard for the 
future against an undue exercise of that power by the Lords, and 
to secure to the Commons their rightful control over taxation 
and supply, tliis House has in its own hands the power so to 
impose and remit taxes and to frame bills of supply that the 
right of the Commons as to the matter, manner, measure, and 
time may be maintained inviolate.’ His lordship said that as the 
House of Lords had been encouraged by the diminution of the 
majority in the Lower House — ^which had fallen from 53 on the 
second to 9 on the thhd reading — it would be better for the 
Commons to satisfy themselves with a mere declaration of their 
constitutional privileges The resolutions were earned. 

Mr. Grladstone, in speaking upon them, said that while the 
resolutions did all that language could do to defend the honour 
of that House, he was prepared to go further, and to reserve 
to himself the right of acting. The precedents quoted had 
not touched in the slightest degree the case under consideration ; 
for there was a great difference between the House of Lords 
advising an alteration in a money bill and rejecting the repeal 
of a tax. The House of Commons had declared that they 
could spare from the revenue of the country ;§1,125,000 of the 
taxation, and having an option between the tea and the paper 
duties as to which they should remit, they chose that which 
they believed would prove more beneficial to the country, though, 
perhaps, not the most popular. The result had been that the 
House of Lords had chosen to assume to themselves the power 
of dictating to the House of Commons, and of saying that the 
country could not spare such a remission of taxation- hlr. 
Grladstone maintained that the House had the undoubted right 
to select the manner in which the people should be taxed, and 
they were boxind to preserve intact that precious deposit. He 
reserved to himself the privilege of submitting such practical 
measures as would give effect to the resolutions. 

In the closing days of the session this important financial 
question was once more discussed in a House Avhieh (owing to 
the strenuous exertions of the Whips) numbered exactly five hun- 
dred members, including the Speaker. This was an unusual 
spectacle in a session already almost moribund, hlr. Grladstone 
moved bis resolutions for the reduction of the duty on foreigm 
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paper. Tlie question, lie said, was great in connection with 
important commercial principles, and obligations of honour and 
policy, as it related to a contract with France. Reducing the 
customs duty on paper to that of the excise was clearly within 
the sense and meaning of the treaty with France. On the ground 
of humanity towards the papermakers, it would be desirable to 
settle the question then. The obligation of the treaty was, in 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, undoubted ; and in 
that opinion the legal authorities of France concurred. The 
question was also one of policy, and a touchstone was now to be 
applied to old and neiv friends of Free Trade, and that was, this 
very last article which claimed protection. He could not doubt 
that the sense of honour of the House, as well as its sense of 
policy, would dictate to them the acceptance of a resolution which 
for the last time would deal "with Protection. 

The first resolution was carried by a majority of 33, the 
numbers being — For the resolution, 266 ; against, 233. The 
cheers which followed the announcement of these figures were 
loud and prolonged ; and when ISIr. Gladstone rose to read his 
second resolution he was kept standing for five or six minutes, 
in consequence of the continued applause from the Liberal 
benches. With the passing of these resolutions, the constitutional 
question, which had given rise to so much acrimonious debate, 
remained in abeyance for the time, but only to be re-opened in 
the following session.* 

In the course of this session Mr. Gladstone addressed the 
House on the subject of Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill. This 
measure proposed to add to the iglO occupation franchise in 
counties a security that would make it a hona fide franchise, and 
to introduce a £6 franchise in towns, which would add (said hir. 
Disraeli) about 200,000 to the borough constituency. There were 
also some redistribution changes in the bill, and the payment of 
poor-rates only was to be the condition of the vote. In the debate 
on the second reading, Mr. Gladstone vindicated the conduct and 
consistency of the introducer of the bill, as well as of the Govern- 
ment, upon the Reform question. The bill was brought forward 
in obedience to frequent pledges, and after these pledges and the 
expectations which had been raised, he must warn hon. gentle- 
men opposite of the danger of further and uimecessary delay. He 
ridiculed the fears of those who thought that the proposed 
franchise would have the effect of deteriorating the constituencies 

* It was pointed out by Lord Brongliam and others how great w'ould have been 
the injustice and loss inflicted upon the whole body of publishers if the tax had 
been retained. Engagements entailing enormous expenditure had been entered 
upon, on the faith of the determination of the House of Commons — expressed 
in the outset of the struggle — to abolish the tax. 
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of the country ; and contended, on the contrary, that the class of 
voters created by the bill vreve, by their position and intelligence, 
fully as capable of exercising the franchise as independently as 
many of the shopkeeping electors in our boroughs. The appre- 
hensions of the £6 electors becoming so numerous as to svramp 
the representation of property and station in that House -were, he 
maintained, utterly unfounded and delusive. 

The bill was I'ead a second time without a division ; but 
finding it impossible to cany it through both Houses this 
session. Lord J. Eussell withdrew it. 

It is refreshing, for the moment, to turn from the arena of 
politics, and to regard hlr. Gladstone in another capacity, and 
one in which he has appeared on several occasions during his 
lengthened career. On the 16th of April, 1860, he was installed 
as Lord Eector of the University of Eclinbmgh, receiving 
previous to the installation the degree of LL.D. Having been 
formally introduced as Eector of the University by Sir David 
Brewster, IMr. Gladstone delivered the customary address. 
The right hon. gentleman began by stating that he intended 
to speak to the assembled students of the work of the University 
as a great organ of preparation for after life, with the view 
of assisting them in arming themselves for the efforts and 
trials of their career. Every generation of men, it was said, 
as it traversed the vale of life, laboured under that which 
succeeded it, and accumulated new treasures for the race. 
No small part of that treasure was stored, and no small part of 
that part was performed by universities, which had been entitled 
to rank among the greater lights and glories of Christendom. Mr. 
Gladstone then described the work of the University as covering 
the whole field of knowledge, human and divine ; the whole field 
of natm’e ; the whole field or time, in binding together successive 
generations as they passed in the prosecution of their common 
destiny ; aiding each to sow its proper seed and to reap its proper 
harvest from what had been sown before ; storing up into its own 
treasure house the spoils of every new venture in the domain of 
mental enterprise ; and ever binding the present to pay over to 
the future, at least, an acknowledgment of the debt it owed to 
the past. In the olden history of the universities, they were to 
knowledge and mental freedom what the castle was to the feudal 
baron — what the guild was to the infant middle classes. The 
universities were a great mediating power between the high and 
the low — the old and the new ; between the speculative and the 
active ; between authority and freedom. In countries which 
enjoyed political liberty, the universities were usually firm sup- 
porters of the established order of things ; bxit in countries under 
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absolute goveramenfc they required a bias towards innovatioii. 
After some remarks on the proper work of universities, Mr. Glad- 
stone noticed the difficulties attending the question, how far 
endowments for education were desirable, urging upon students 
and teachers the duty of bestirring themselves in their own 
persons to I’efute the charge that endowments of universities gravi- 
tated towards torpor as their natural termination. The new 
Lord Rector finally impressed upon the students the importance 
of the acquisition of those particular forms of knowledge which 
would be directly serviceable to them in their several professions, 
and the value of the study of ancient literature, as affording the 
most effective intellectual training. 

Ihus closed an address whose special characteristic was its great 
practical value. 
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The sagacity of tlie statesmen who, through evil report and good 
report, had remained the steadfast friends of the principles of 
Free Trade, was strongly attested in the year 1861. The harvest 
of the preceding year had failed, and the most lugubrious vatici- 
nations of poverty and distress were indulged in by those who 
had alike opposed the great measure of Sir Eobert Peel and the 
Commercial Treaty with France. These prognostications were 
defeated, and England discovered that Free Trade, which had 
been described as the parent of innumerable evils, was her saviour 
in the period of national crisis. The removal of the restiietions 
which had hitherto impeded the free interchange of commodities 
with other countries, now operated in a most salutary manner, 
when the country was driven, by her enlarged necessities, to the 
resources of a foreign supply ; and Free Trade exercised a health- 
ful influence in many other respects upon English industry. 
Under other circumstances, the scarcity of the harvest and the 
fetters upon trade would have seriously crippled the country at 
this juncture ; hut the working classes especially now experienced 
the most beneficial results from the removal, by the Legislature, 
of a pressure that must long otherwise have retarded the internal 
progress of the Empire. 

When the session opened, the relations of England with foreign 
Powers were friendly and satisfactory ; and though events of great 
importance were transpiring in Italy, it was hoped that the 
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moderation of the Powers of Europe would prevent any interrup- 
tion of the general peace. The Speech from the Throne 
announced that the operations of the allied forces in China had 
been attended with complete success. With the occupation oi 
Pekin, an honourable and a satisfactory settlement of all the 
matters in dispute had been procured. Serious differences had 
arisen amongst the States of the North American Union, but it 
was hoped that these differences might still prove susceptible of 
a pacific adjustment. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Derby strongly condemned 
the policy of the G-overnment with regard to France and Italy — 
a policy which he described as placing on the shoulders of the 
people ‘ an amount of taxation absolutely unprecedented in time 
of peace, and only made more intolerable by the financial freaks 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ To this attack upon Mr. 
Gladstone, the records of the session of 1861 furnish the best of 
all possible answers — an eminently practical one. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer again proceeded with his legislation on 
behalf of the people, and only three days after the speech of Lord 
Derby in the Upper House, he brought forward in the House of 
Commons the preliminary resolutions on which he designed to 
found his new Post Office Savings Bank Bill. The ob] ect of this 
measure was to give increased facilities for the deposit of small 
savings to those who now only possessed imperfect ones, through 
the medium of the savings-banks. Whereas, up to that time, 
the savings-banks could only afford limited accommodation for 
small depositors, there being only 600 in England and Wales — 
which opened only on two days in the week — the post-offices, of 
which he proposed now to avail himself, numbered 2,000 or 
3,000, and were open every day in the week, and for ten hours 
each day. The plan would be worked through the Postmaster- 
General, and the functions of the commissioners would be simply 
to receive the deposits. The Government proposed to offer the 
working classes £2 10s. per cent, interest on their deposits, with- 
out any expense to the public. The system was intended to be 
self-supporting. There was nothing in the project to give it the 
character of a national bank. hlr. Gladstone then moved a 
resolution to provide for the payment out of the Consolidated 
Fund of any deficiency which might arise from the establishment 
of Post Office Savings Banks. It would be impossible to over- 
estimate the advantages which have accrued to certain classes of 
the community from the legislation thus initiated. 

Taking the most important occasions upon which Mr. Gladstone 
addressed the House during this session in their natural order, 
we find that, before the close of February, he took part in the 
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diseiission on the vexed question of Church rates. Sir John 
Trelawny had once more introduced his Church Eates Aholit ion 
Billj and on a proposition to defer the bill for six months^ or 
virtually to reject it, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
there was a growing persuasion that it would he for the credit of 
the legislature to bring this contentious matter to an end. He 
did not regard the present bill as one calculated to effect $ 
settlement. The people of England were not prepared to paii 
with the union of Church and State, which was one of the avowed 
objects of the abolition of Church rates. Abolish Church rates, 
and the support of the fabric of the Church in the rural districts 
would be at an end. Dissenters in the main were congregated 
in the populous parishes, and the offer was made to them to 
exempt themselves from the rate if they pleased ; but they did 
not please. Accei3ting Church rates as the means of providing 
religious worship for the great majority of the poor, were they 
to be abolished for the sake of a minority who declared they 
had a grievance from which they would not accept exemption ? 
Mr. Grladstone concluded by suggesting that an anungement 
might be made to accept the power of a majority of a parish to 
reject or agree to Church rates as a light, at the same time 
allowing a parish also to tax itself by the will of the majority. 
He should deeply regret if no agreement could be arrived at ; 
hut he thought that the House of Lords, in rejecting these bills 
from time to time, occupied a strong, and perhaps impregnable 
position, and he felt it his bounden duty to vote against the 
second reading of the bill then before the House. 

Mr. Bright complained that in effect Mr. Gladstone’s proposi- 
tion was no more than what the existing law amounted to, viz., 
that where you could not get Church rates you were to let them 
alone, and where a majority was in favour of them they were to 
prevail. The bill was carried by 281 to 266. In the majority 
were Lords Palmerston and Eussell, and other members of the 
Government, but Mr. Gladstone voted in the minority. 

The debates w’hich arose in both Houses on the progress of 
events in Italy demand some notice. The cause of the ex-King 
of Naples had certain defenders in England, who likewise scoutea 
the notion of a united Italy. Victor Emmanuel was strongly con- 
demned for supporting Garibaldi in Sicily, and approving the 
invasion of Naples. Mr. Eoebuck piedicted that if Garibaldi 
attempted to do in Yenetia what he had done in Sicily and 
Naples, he would be hanged within a week. In the House of 
Commons, upon the motion for going into committee of Supply 
on the 4th of Maich, Mr. Pope Hennessy rose to call atten- 
tion to the ‘active interference of the Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, in promoting Piedmontese policy,’ and to the 
effect of that policy in increasing the national hm’dens in Pied- 
mont, in the decline of its trade and commerce, the waste of the 
population in predatory war, and the consequent decay of agii- 
cultnre. The speaker contrasted this state of things with the 
alleged flourishing condition of the Papal dominions in these 
several respects. 

]Mr. Hennessy’s resolution gave rise to the most exciting debate 
of the session. Mr. Layard maintained that the policy of her 
Majesty’s G-ovemment in regard to the affairs of Italy was in 
accordance with the sentiments of the large mass of the English 
people. He entirely sympathised with the Italian people. Sir 
George Bowyer took the opposite view, alleging that by our sup- 
port of the ambitious designs of the Emperor of the French we 
were paralysing all our European Allies. The Government 
policy had destroyed that prestige of honour and jhistice which 
used to attend the British, flag. That flag now inspired dis- 
trust and apprehension in the minds of sovereigns and nations, 
and encouraged none but the revolutionary party in Etuope, 
who were the unprincipled tools of the unbounded ambition of 
the French Emperor. 

These speeches drew forth some impassioned replies on the 
second night of the debate. The eloquence of Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone especially roused the feelings of the majority 
of the House to a high pitch of enthusiasm. The picture of 
Venice drawn by the former was very graphic. ‘ Venice,’ he said, 
‘ is not Austrian ; it is certainly Italian ; but it is trampled under 
foot by Austria, and held in subjection by 10,000 bayonets, by 
a race foreign to Italy in language, sympathies, and feelings. 
Do not tell me that this state of things can last. Venice may be 
trodden down and ground into the dust, but they cannot destroy 
her nature, nor change her from what she is. Venice is Italian 1 

States fall, arts fade, but IS'ature doth not die, 

Nor yet forget how Yenice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festnnty, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy I ” 

That is what Venice was. What is she now ? See her in her 
voiceless woe see her palaces crumbling into ruin !’ 

But the most crushing retort to Sir George Bowyer and his 
friends came from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He began 
his speech by saying that if the debate had been confined to 
criticisms of the King of Sardinia, or if it concerned only the 
policy of the English Foreign Minister, he should have remained 
silent, because that policy was one which commanded approval 
far beyond the limits of party connection, far beyond the walls 
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of ihat House, far beyond class or interest. He believed it to be 
stamped vritb approval througbout tbe body of the people of 
England, from the greatest to the least. But iSir George Bowyer 
and Mr. Hennessy had extended the subject of debate, and raised 
a great issue. They had called upon the House to lament the 
foreign policy of the Government, which they alleged was 
founded on injustice and could not prosper; and they also said 
that the cause which we favoured in Italy was the persecution of 
righteous governments. The member for Dundalk had asserted 
that a revolution which the people of England looked upon with 
wonder was the result of a "wicked conspiracy caiTied on by an 
unprincipled king and a cunning Minister ; and that the people 
of Naples, governed by benignant laws wisely administered, were 
devoted to their sovereign. JMr. Gladstone then went on to show 
how the Constitution of Naples had been trodden under foot, 
and detailed the melancholy history of the sufferings of the 
people since the late king had so shamelessly set aside and vio- 
lated the constitution he had sworn to maintain. Eeferring to 
‘that miserable monarch’ Francis II., and the courage he was 
said to have manifested during the siege of Gaeta, tbe right hon. 
gentleman remarked, ‘ It is all very well to claim consideration 
for him on account of his courage, but I confess I feel much 
more admiration for the courage of the hon. member for Dun- 
dalk (Sir G. Bo"wyer) and the hon. member for King’s County 
(Mr. Pope Hennessy) ; for I think I would rather live in a stout 
and well-built casemate listening to the whizzing of bullets 
and the bursting of shells, than come before a free assembly 
to vindicate,’ — here JSIr. Gladstone was interrapted by the loud 
cheering of members, and for some time he was unable to 
complete the sentence- When allowed to proceed, he added, 

‘ than to vindicate such a cause as that which those hon. gentle- 
men have espoused.’ Francis II. had ascended the throne under 
circumstances "unusually favourable, but he had added to the 
long roll of crimes for which the day of retribution "was at hand. 

Adverting to the government of the States of the Church, 
Mr. Gladstone detailed various eases of outrage and executions 
in the Eomagna, long before the late revolution — acts which, 
whether perpetrated by their own Government or by a foreign 
soldiery, "would naturally and justly exasperate the most patient 
people- Wanton and deliberate murders at Perugia the speaker 
established by documentary proofs, and he supplemented these 
with details of particular instances of illegal executions in 
Modena, the favourite and pet state, of Austria, under the late 
‘ paternal ’ government. Italy owed much to England, and a 
heavy debt of gratitude to France; but neither of these countries, 
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nor even Victor Emmanuel, had created Italian unity : it was 
the policy whicli liad been pursued by Austria towards Italy 
that "was responsible for this consummation. Mr. Gladstone 
closed with this felicitous reference to the manner in which the 
revolution in Italy had been accomplished : — ‘ Never were changes 
so great and important effected with so little to raise a blush on 
the cheeks of those "who promoted them. They recall to my mind 
the words with which Mr. Fox greeted the fiist appearance of the 
French Eevolution, when he said that it was the most stupendous 
fabric that had ever been erected on the basis of human integTity 
in any age or country of the world. Sadly indeed was that 
prophecy falsified by subsequent events from causes wFich were 
not then suspected ; but I believe the words were not far from 
the truth at the time when they were spoken, and whether they 
were or not, thev are the simple and solid truth in their applica- 
tion to Italy. For long years have we been compelled to reckon 
Italy,^ in its divided state — Italy under the friends of the 
Austrians, Italy the victim of legitimacy, Italy with a spiritual 
■ sovereignty as its centre — to reckon it as one of the chief sources 
of difficulty and disturbance in European politics. We are now 
coming to another time. The miseries of Italy have been the 
danger of Eui’ope. The consolidation of Italy — her restoration 
to national life (if it be the will of God to giant her that boon) — 
will be, I believe, a blessing as gi-eat to Europe as it is to all the 
people of the Peninsula. It will add to the general peace and 
welfare of the civilised world a new and solid guarantee.’ 

The debate was continued by iNIr. Maguire and hlr. Roebuck, 
and concluded by Loid John Russell, who vindicated his policy, 
claiming that it was a national one, and that the country 
approved it. The discussion terminated without a division. 
Towaids the close of the session Italian affairs were once more 
discussed, when Mr. Gladstone strongly denied the charge of 
promoting revolutionary movements in Italy, which had been 
brought against the Ministry. He also adduced facts and circum- 
stances in justification of his previous indictment against the 
Duke of Modena, as to the administration of criminal justice in 
his dominions. 

The annual financial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was produced on the 15th of April. Not only was 
the budget awaited with great interest by the House, but an 
extraordinary desire was manifested by strangers to he present 
at its delivery. At half-past eight in the morning the doors of St. 
Stephen’s were opened, and in less than an hour the waiting-room 
appropriated to those who had tickets for the Strangers’ Gallery 
was crowded, while a long stream of persons lined both sides of 
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St. Steplien’s Hall, in the hope that -unforeseen circumstancep 
■svould arise by which they could procure seats in the gallery. 

At half-past four o’clock jMr. Griadstone rose in a densely 
crowded House. Commencing with the prefatory intimation that 
the retrospective portion of the statement he had to submit to the 
House was most unfavourable, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed that in the previous session questions of no ordinary 
moment had been discussed. ‘ In the beautiful tragedy of Schiller, 
Mary Queen of Scots is made -to say of herself, “ I have been much 
hated, but I have also been much beloved and I think I may 
say with equal truth that the financial legislation of last year, -while 
I do not mean to contend that it was not unacceptable to many, 
met, as a whole, with signal support from a great body of public 
opinion in this country.’ The past year had been signalised by 
the commercial treaty with France, by the removal of great 
national burdens, and by the abolition of the last protective duty 
from our system ; it was a year of the largest expenditure that 
had occurred in time of peace, while it was characterised by an 
unparalleled severity of the seasons. The estimate for the year 
1860, excluding the charge for fortifications, was £73,664,000, 
while the actual expenditure was £72,842,000, leaving a balance 
of £822,000. In 1859 the revenue amounted to £71,089,000, 
and in 1860 it was only £70,283,000, making a decrease of 
£806,000. The actual expenditure of the year 1869-60, as 
stated, was £72,842,000, which, as compared with the revenue 
received of £70,283,000, left an apparent deficiency of £2,559,000, 
hut with certain deductions this was reduced to an actual defici- 
ency of £221,000. The estimate of revenue from customs, post- 
ofiSce, &c., was £27,457,000, and the yield was £27,522,000. 
"Whatever might be the loss of excise in a bad year, it was gained 
by customs ; and this was the case last year with regard to com, 
which, imported under a nominal duty, produced £866,000 ; 
while the deficiency in the barley crop caused an increase of cus- 
toms in the article of sugar for breweries of £54,000, and the 
duty on imported hops was £47,000. Tea, sugar-, and tobacco had 
been almost stationary. Touching articles on which duty had 
been reduced, such as timber, &c., the reduction bad been esti- 
mated to amount to £663,000, while the loss had actually been only 
£629,000. An abolition of the diffei-ential duties as affecting 
spirits, made a reduction on brandy of £446,000 ; but in July an 
additional duty had been placed on foreign spirits, which -was 
estimated to yield £400,000, so that the reduction was to be 
only £46,000 ; and the result had been altogether a gain on 
spirits of £79,000. The loss anticipated by the reduction in the 
duty orr wine was £830,000, and the actual loss bad been £493,000 
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only. There had been a great increase in the importation of wines, 
including French wines ; though, with regard to the latter, Mr. 
Gladstone argued that it was necessary for the national taste to 
undergo some change before the full effect of the reduction of the 
duty on French wines could be felt. Dealing next with the revenue 
from excise, he stated that it was estimated at ^21,361,000, while 
it had yielded £19,435,000 only. The deficit arose on three 
ai'ticles — hops, malt, and sjjirits — which together represented 
the real sources and points of the failure of the revenue of 
the year. 

In considering the financial condition of the country, it was 
necessary to advert to the growing expenditm-e. In 1858 the 
sum voted was under £64,000,000, while in 1861 it was nearly 
£74,000,000 — an increase of £10,000,000 in three years ; 
£9,000,000 of taxes being imposed to meet those requirements, 
while of temporary resources only £2,700,000 had been called 
in aid for that purpose. The balances in the Exchequer in 
March, 1861, were £6,522,000. As regarded the National Debt, 
£1,000,000 of Exchequer bonds had been paid off, but replaced 
by a new set to the same amount. The addition to the debt, 
exclusive of money for fortifications, was £460,000. As com- 
pared with 1853, there had been large remissions of taxation, 
and unfavourable seasons; but although 1860 was far worse in 
this latter respect, it would be found that the immediate and 
palpable effect of remissions of taxation presented a remarkable 
contrast. In 1853 there were remitted £1,500,000 of customs 
duties, which loss was made up, and more, by the end of that 
year. The gain on the year in excise duties was £900,000. In 
1860 the excise ought to have produced a gain of £1,945,000, but 
it had only produced a gain of £265,000. But the expenditure of 
1854 was, of imperial expenditure, £56,000,000 ; and local expen- 
diture, £16,000,000 : total, £72,000,000. In 1860 the imperial 
expen^ture was £73,000,000, the local charge £18,000,000: 
total, £91,000,000, or an increase of £20,00,0000 in seven 
years; and he believed that there must be some reference to 
this cause in considering the falling off in the elasticity of 
the revenue. 

Mr. Gladstone next dealt with the question of trade as 
affected by the French treaty. He was prepared to show that if 
the employment of the people, and other circumstances, had not 
been such as to yield an adequate revenue in the year, as it had 
actually proved to be, the condition of affairs would have been 
far less satisfactory but for the wise and provident legislation of 
Parliament. Once more he referred to the signal services 
rendered by Mr. Cobden, and observed, with regard to the part 
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taken by the French Grovermnentj ^Looking at the whole course 
of proceedings^ from first to last, no one can conceire a more 
loyal, thorough, intelligent, unflinching determination than has 
been exhibited by the Ministers of France, under the animating 
spirit and guidance of the Emperor, to give foil effect alike to 
the terms and to the principles and spirit of the treaty, not for 
the sake of British interest, nor with any mere wish to conciliating 
England, but for the sake of the interests of France.’ With 
regard to the effect of the measures of 1860, the right hon. 
gentleman went on to state that the export trade of the previous 
year was ^136,000,000 of declared value fas against £130,000,000 
in 1859), and this the largest ever known. There had been an 
increase in several imported articles : butter, cheese, eggs, and 
rice gave an increase of £7,000,000 in 1860, as compared with 
£4,000,000 in 1859; and these were articles on which small 
customs duties had been abolished. The importation of com 
had risen from some £17,000,000 in 1859 to £38,154,000 in 
1860 — a fearful proof of the failure of production in this 
country, but an equally cogent proof of the value of that legisla- 
tion which had removed all obstruction to the impoitation of 
that article of necessity. Articles of import on which the duties 
still remained had been about the same. The articles on which 
there had been a reduction of duty last year were, in value, in 
1859, £11,346,000, and in 1860, £13,323,000; while those on 
which the duty was. abolished last year were, in 1859, in valuej 
£15,735,000, and in 1860, £22,630,000, an increase of nearly 
six millions and a half. 

Arriving at the estimated expenditm'e of the coming year, JMr. 
Grladstone stated its total to be £69,900,000. The revenue, 
assuming the continuance of the tea and sugar duties, and an 
income-tax, he calculated at £71,823,000, thus leaving a surplus 
of £1,923,000 over the estimated expenditure. The Grovermnent 
had come to the conclusion that it would not he justified in 
keeping so large a balance in hand, and it was proposed to apply 
it to the diminution of taxation. There were four articles w^hich 
would at once present themselves for notice, namely, the tea and 
sugar duties, the tenth penny of the focome-tax, and the paper 
duty. Mr. Grladstone announced, amid loud cheers, that it was 
proposed to remit the penny on the income-tax, which had 
been imposed in the preceding year. ^ I think that it would be 
a most enviable lot,’ he said, ^ for any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
— I certainly do not entertain any hope that it will be mine — 
but I think that some better Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
some happier time, may achieve that great accomplishment, and 
that some future poet may be able to sing of him as Mr. Tenny- 
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son has sung of Godiva — although I do not suppose the means 
employed will he the same — 

He took away the tax, 

And built himself an oTerlastmg name.” 

But the business we have before us is of a much humbler order.’ 
The remission of the penny in the income-tas, continued the 
right hon. gentleman, would cause a loss in the current financial 
year of £850,000. Renewed plaudits greeted the announcement 
that it was proposed to repeal the duty on paper on the 1st of 
October, making a loss of revenue in the year of about £665,000. 
There would thus be left a surplus of £408,000. No case had been 
made out against the minor charges on commercial operations, 
and it was not proposed to remit them. The portions of the 
reduced income-tax, and the duty on paper, would be provided 
for by the China indemnity, and reductions in military estimates. 
It was only proposed to re-enact the income-tax and tea and 
sugar duties for one year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thus concluded his statement : — 

‘ We liave seen this country durinp; the last few years without European war, 
but under a burden of taxation, such as, out of a Eui opean war, i t never was called 
uijorL to bear; we have also seen it last year under the pressuie of a season of 
blight, such as hardly any living man can recollect , yet, on looking abroad over 
the face of England, no one is sensible of any signs of decay, least of' all can such 
an apprehension be felt with i egard to those attributes which are perhaps the 
highest of all, and on which most of all depends our national existence — the spirit 
and courage of the country. It is needless to say that neither the Sovereign on 
the Throne, nor the nobles and the gentry that M the place of the gallant chieftains 
of the Middle Age, nor the citizens who represent the invincible soldiery of Crom- 
wtH, nor the peasantry who are the children of those sturdy archers that drew the 
cross-bows of England m the fields of France— ^none of these betray either inclination 
or tendency to depart from the tiadition of their forefathers. If there be any 
danger which lias recently m an especial manner beset us, I confess that, though it 
may be owing to some peculiarity in my position, or some weakness in my vision, 
it has seemed to me to be during recent years chiefly, in our proneness to constant, 
and appaiently almost boundless, augmentations of expenditure, and in the conse- 
quences that are associated with them. . . . Sir, I do trust that the day has 
come when a check has began to be put to the movement in this direction ; and I 
tMnk, as far as I have been able to trace the sentiments of the House, and the 
indications of general opinion during the present session, that the tendency to 
which I have adverted is at least paitiahy on the decline. I trust it wdll altogether 
subside and disappear. . . . The spirit of the people is excellent. There 
never was a nation in the whole history of the world more willing to bear the heavy 
burdens under which it lies — more generously disposed to overlook the errors of 
those who have the direction of its affairs For my own part, I hold that, if tliis 
country can steadily and constantly remain as wise in the use of her treasure as she 
IS unrivalled in its production, and as moderate in the exercise of her strength as she 
is rich in its possession, then we may well cherish the hope that there is yet reserved 
tor England a great work to do on her own part and on the part of others, and 
that for many a generation yet to come she wdll continue to hold a foremost place 
among the nations of the world.^ 

Had not Ms budgets of 1853 and 1860 already lifted Mr. 
Gladstone to an equality -with the great Finance IMinisters of the 
past, his statement of 1861 would have entitled him to take this 
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distinguished rank. The House vibrated to his ^ touch ’ like an 
instrument of music to the ^ touch of genius.’ As a writer in 
the Daily jS^eivs observed, ^ The audacious shrewdness of Lanca- 
sliire married to the polished grace of Oxford is a felicitous union 
of the strength and culture of Lfiberal and Conservative England, 
and no party in the House, whatever may be its hkings or 
antipathies, can sit under the spell of Mr. Gladstone’s rounded 
and shining eloquence without a conviction that the man who can 
talk shop ” like a tenth muse, is, after all, a true representa- 
tive man of the market of the world.’ Another writer, in the 
Illustrated London News^ sketching the scene on the production 
of the budget, said, ^ Among those who ought to be judges there is 
an almost unanimous opinion that, take it for all in all, this was 
the very best speech IMr. Gladstone ever made. As we now know, 
he was conscious that he had a pleasant surprise in store for those 
hearers who had come to listen to a woful palinode, and there 
was a Imking sense of triumph over his avowed opponents, and 
still more over his sldn-deep friends, which gave a lightness and 
a buoyancy to his demeanour which of course spread to his audi- 
ence. It even gave a raciness to his occasional flights of humour. 
His quotations were happy and neatly introduced, and that in 
Latin was loudly cheered by the gentlemen below the gangway, 
probably because, they not understanding it, it had a great effect 
upon them. But the chief merit of the speech, in reference to 
its object, was the remarkable dexterity with which it appealed 
to the tastes, feelings, and opinions of both sides of the House. 
At one sentence, delivered with bis face half turned to the 
benches behind, JNIr. Bright would break out into an involuntary 
cheer, at once both natural and hearty ; while the very next 
moment the orator would lean, with a fascinating smile on Ms 
countenance, over the table towards gentlemen opposite, and 
minister to their weaknesses or prejudices with equal power and 
success. Indeed, at times one could not but be reminded of Sit 
Joshua’s famous picture of Garrick between tragedy and comedy, 
the attitude and expiession of face possessing that duality which 
the great limner has so marvellously pourtrayed in the picture in 
question. In every possible respect it was a masterpiece of ora- 
tory ; and as it in the result actually led to something tangible — 
that is to say, to a surplus and a reduction of taxation — ^it was in 
every sense triumphant.’ 

Yet there was a fly (if a small one) in the pot of ointment. 
Although the budget was regarded generally in a very favourable 
light, Mr. Bentinck made a fierce personal attack on Mr. Glad- 
stone, alleging that Ms policy bad long been one of antagonism 
to British a^Ticulture. The task of demolishing the Chancellor 
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of tlie Exchequer was, indeed, undertaken at various tinaos during 
the session, both by j\L', Bentinck and Lord Robert Montagu, 
but the records of the House show what chance ‘ Thersites had 
in a tongue-contest with Ulysses.’ 

The repeal of the paper duty continued to be viewed with 
great disfavour by the Conservatives, and on the motion for 
going into committee upon the propositions of the budget on 
the 22nd of April, this and other parts of the financial scheme 
were strongly attacked. The debate lasted for four nights. It 
was opened by Mr. T. Baring, who urged the House to pause in 
the removal of any duty which would not give an impetus to the 
revenue, unless there was a great reduction of expenditure. 
Several members disputed the existence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
surplus, and Sir S. Northeote urged that that was not a time to 
propose the surrender of a large amount of revenue. 

jMr. Gladstone replied generally to the criticisms which had 
been passed upon his scheme. It had been objected that there 
was no surplus, and that it was the interest of a Government to 
make out a surplus : but there were others who had an interest 
in showing theie was none; there "were prophets last year as 
much pledged to a negative as he was to an affirmative. 
Examining in detail the calculations upon which the arguments 
against a surplus were founded, he pointed out their inaccuracies, 
and justified his own calculations. The estimate of the amount 
to be received from China was a perfectly sound one, and he 
demnrrgd to the doctrine that the merchants were to be paid 
first. The inland revenue estimates had been framed with the 
concurrence of able and experienced officers, and he demonstrated 
the cautious manner in which the produce of the income-tax had 
been computed. The estimates were based upon the expectation 
of an ordinary season and ordinary circumstances, and he never 
had a stronger conviction than that there was likely to be an 
excess over the estimated revenue. As to the disposal of the 
surplus, he balanced the claims of tea and sugar on the one hand 
and paper on the other. The reduction of the duties upon 
articles of popular consumption was not the first object kept in 
view by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, but the liberation and 
extension of trade ; this principle lay at the root of our reformed 
financial policy, and had governed almost every budget. He 
urged that the course he had taken in comprising the repeal of 
the paper duty with other items of the budget in one bill, 
seemed to him a fair and legitimate mode of meeting the 
difficulty which had occmrred with the House of Lords, while 
the remission of the duty was accompanied by a I'eduction of the 
income-tax. Mr. Gladstone concluded by demanding ^-hat if his 
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financial sclieme was opposed to the real opinion of the House, 
it should be declared by the test of a division, instead of being 
dallied with in long-drawn out and aimless debates. 

The opposition did not assume the definite form of a division, 
but hlr. DisraeK announced that in committee he should ask the 
House whether any remission of indirect taxation should not 
take place on the duties on tea, and take the sense of the House 
thereon. The resolution imposing the income-tax was agreed to 
without a division. After an abortive amendment by Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Gladstone moved a resolution to continue until the 
1st of July, 1862, certain duties on tea, sugar, and other articles 
of the same class as sugar, which had been popularly, though not 
accurately, described as war duties. He recapitulated his argu- 
ments that since 1846 remissions of duty had been proposed less 
for the benefit of the consumer than for the abolition of Protection 
and the liberation of trade. He also showed that the motion of 
which jMr. Horsfall had given notice — for the reduction of the 
duty on tea to Is. per lb — would have a destructive efiect upon 
the surplus by the loss of iS950,000 ; and he referred to examples 
to prove the influence of postponing duties in paralysing the 
revenue and diminishing consumption, the consumer having to 
wait long before he derived benefit from the remission. The 
reduction might be desirable, but absurd and inflated represen- 
tations had been indulged in as to the effects of the change. He 
maintained that the remission of duties, although non-reeupera- 
tive, was in perfect harmony with the views of the late Sir 
Eobert Peel, who desired to augment the means of employing 
labour. The reduction of the duty on tea would only give an 
impulse to foreign labour, whereas the remission of the paper 
duties would stimulate British labour in the manufacture of 
paper and the produce of agricultural fibre, while the removal of 
the excise regulations would relieve the trade from restrictions 
that operated as a check upon it by stinting and repressing 
enterprise, hlr, Horsfall’s amendment was supported by Sir S. 
Northcote and Mr. Disraeli, but on a division there was a 
majority of 18 in favour of the Government, the numbers being 
— For the amendment, 281 ; against, 299. 

The Palmerston Government undoubtedly adopted a bold 
course in supporting Mr Gladstone in his determination to 
include all the chief financial propositions of the budget in one 
bill, instead of dividing them into several distinct bills. This 
was an effectual, and, under the circumstances, a legitimate 
circumvention of the House of Lords in its hostility to the pro- 
posal for the repeal of the paper duty. The attitude of the 
Opposition in the Commons showed their chagrin over this 
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potent means -wHcli had been devised by the Chancellor of the 
Eschequer for the settlement of a vexed question. When the 
budget as a whole came on for second reading on the 13th of 
May, it was objected that such a procedure was contrary to prece- 
dent and constitutional usage, that it was intended to limit the 
power which the House of Lords possessed and were accustomed 
to exercise with respect to each bill individually of adopting or 
rejecting it in tofo, and that it left them no alternative but to 
accept any obnoxious clause that might be inserted in the bill, 
or to throw the country into confusion by rejecting the entire 
financial proposals of the Grovemment. Sir James Graham 
made a powerful defence of the Government. While admitting 
that the Lords had exercised an imdoubted privilege in rejecting 
the Paper Luty Bill, he as decidedly questioned the policy of 
their course in refusing assent to a bill relating to finance on 
financial grounds. This was such an innovation on established 
formula from the Revolution down, that he thought the equally 
constituted right of the Commons to include impositions and 
remissions of taxation in one bill should be adopted, with a view 
to cheek any attempt at invading their independence. 

hlr. Gladstone was subjected to several violent personal attacks 
at this juncture, and of these none was more bitter or more 
violent than that of Lord Robert Cecil (Marquis of Salisbury) in 
the House of Commons. His lordship, who could -with difficulty 
obtain a hearing from the House, described the budget as a per- 
sonal budget. ‘ They had no guarantee for it hut the promises of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and experience had taught them 
that he was not a financier who was ahvays to he relied upon.’ 
Amid loud cries of ‘ Oh ! Oh ! ’ the noble Lord proceeded to say 
that on a former occasion he had described the policy of the 
Government as one only worthy of a country attorney ; but he was 
now bound to say that he had done injustice to the attorneys. 
The attorneys were very humble men, hut he believed they would 
have scorned such a course as that of her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Here the interruptions and cries of ‘ Oh ! ’ were so continuous 
that for some time Lord Robert Cecil was unable to continue his 
speech . He declared that the course which Ministers had 
adopted was one distinguished by all the ingenuity of legal chicane. 
In any other place it would he called a ‘ dodge.’ Americanised 
finance was to be a consequence of Americanised institutions. 
He thought the House of Commons ought to mark its peculiar 
indignation at the way in which it had ben treated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. So long as he held the seals of office 
there was neither regularity in the House of Commons nor con- 
fidence in the country. 
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To this intempemte attack Mr. Gladstone condescended no 
reply; but in defending his policy a few days later, the right hon. 
gentleman said there had been personal matters introduced in 
the course of the debate which he thought it best to pass by, but 
legitimate criticisms upon his proposed plan with, regard to the 
tax bills before the House he should endeavour to meet. Pro- 
ceeding to discuss the constitutional question, he adduced a great 
variety of precedents, showing the power of combination of 
different provisions in the same financial measure exercised by the 
House of Commons to a wider extent than in the present bill. 
He observed that the practice was not only justified by precedent, 
but by reason and convenience, the several matters in the bill, 
essentially homogeneous, being items of one and the same 
account. It was the doctrine of the Constitution that to 
originate matters of finance was the exclusive right and duty 
and burden of the House of Commons, and to divide this 
function between two distinct and independent bodies would lead 
to utter confusion. Eeferring to Mr. Horsman’s objection that 
the budget gave a mortal stab to the Constitution, he asked, 
‘ I want to know what constitution it gives a mortal stab to. In 
my opinion it gives no stab at all; but, as far as it alters, it alters 
so as to revive and restore the good old constitution which took 
its root in Saxon times, which groaned under the Plantagenets, 
which endured the hard rule of the Tudors, which resisted the 
Stuarts, and which had now come to maturity under the House 
of Brunswick. I think that constitution will be all the better 
for the operation. As to the constitution laid down by my right 
hon. friend, under which there is to be a division of function and 
office between the House of Commons and the House of Lords — 
with regard to fixing the income and charge of the country from 
year to year, both of them being equally responsible for it, 
which means that neither would be responsible — as far as that 
constitution is concerned I cannot help saying, that in my 
humble opinion tbe sooner it receives a mortal stab the better.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s course was approved as constitutional by 
Sir William Heathcote, his colleague in the representation of 
the University of Oxford, and also by Mr. Walpole, chairman of 
tbe Committee of Precedents in tbe preceding year. The 
infiuence of these eminent Conservative members bad great 
weight, and although Mr. Disraeli — in condemning the financial 
policy of tbe Government — said Ministers bad created an artificial 
surplus in order that they might perpetrate a financial caprice, 
this protracted debate ended without a division, and the biU was 
rearl a second time. The House subsequently went into com- 
mittee, after an abortive motion by Mr. Newdegate, but upon 
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arriving at the clause repealing the paper duty, another long 
discussion arose, and all the arguments before advanced against 
the repeal were once more repeated. 

This proved to be the most critical and formidable stage at 
which the bill had yet arrived, and in some quarters the fall of 
the (rovemment was confidently predicted. Able speeches were 
made from different points of view by hlr. Disraeli, Lord John 
EusseU, IVIr. Cobden, IMr. Baring, Lord Palmerston, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The last-named speaker, alluding 
to a conflict of opinion between hlr. Baring and jMr. Cobden, 
said that it was necessary to weigh the value of their compara- 
tive authority ; and he contended that the latter had done more 
than any man living or dead to promote the principles which 
had brought about a state of things that had made the country 
as Conservative as it was said to be, while on every occasion the 
former had opposed those principles ; therefore Mr. Cobden was 
best qualified to advise the House at that moment. The repeal of 
the paper duty was just and to be expected ; it had been demanded 
both out of doors and in the House. IMr. G-ladstone replied to 
the arguments advanced by his opponents, and combated the 
assertions which had been made, that all his principles of finance 
and politics were identical with those attributed to 3Mr. Bright, 
with some of which he did not sympathise. He fully sympathised 
with him, however, in the great commercial doctrines which had 
conferred such blessings on the community ; and as regarded the 
legislation founded on those doctrines, it was not now at its 
initiation, but its conclusion. He anticipated and expected 
firom the House that its decision would not only be faithful to 
its own former acts, but that it would contribute to the future 
and permanent welfare of the country. 

The result of the division was awaited with great anxiety ; and 
when the position of the tellers revealed the fact of the majority 
being for the Grovemment, the annoimcement of the numbers 
was delayed for some time by the vigorous cheers of the Minis • 
terialists. Order having been restored, the figures were found to 
be as follows : — Ayes, 296 ; Noes, 281 — majority for the Grovern- 
ment, 15. The bill passed the Commons, and was sent up to 
the Lords. The Duke of Eutland moved its rejection, but the 
Earl of Derby, under a due sense of the gravity of the position, 
advised that the motion should not be pressed. In doing so, 
notwithstanding, he indulged in a severe attack upon Mr. G-lad- 
stone. The amendment was withdrawn, and the bill eventually 
became law. By this means was averted one of those constitu- 
tional conflicts between the two Houses of Parliament, which are 
fortunately of rare occurrence in our Parliamentary history. 
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A discussion arose during this session respecting the re^ulis of 
ilr* Grladstone’s mission to the Ionian Islands, Mr, Maguire 
moved for papers and correspondence relative to the mission, and 
others in continuation, aflFecting the subsequent administration 
of Sir Hemy Storks as Lord High Commissioner. He alleged 
that the people of the Ionian Islands were not contented vith 
the rule of England, and that information on the subject ought 
not to be withheld. The whole course of events up to the present 
time proved that annexation to Greece and the establishment of 
their nationality was the wish of the lonians. He contended 
That England should obtain the concurrence of the other Powers 
to her giving up this protectorate and the annexation of the 
Ionian Islands to Greece. Eepljdng to this speech, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the G-overmnent had no desire to with- 
hold information, but for the sake of the peace of the Islands it 
was not deemed advisable to produce the papers. He had not 
repented having undertaken his mission to the Ionian Islands, 
his object being to place tlieir relations with this country on a 
more satisfactory footing, by the offer of institutions founded on 
the highest principles of constitutional liberty. The people set 
a high value on nationality, and he protested against that 
sentiment being treated with ridicule ; but it had been traded 
in by selfish demagogues. The best classes, although desiring 
to hail the coming of Hellenic nationality, distinctly declared 
that the time had not yet arrived for its attainment ; while the 
feeling of the great body of the people was that of kindness and 
even gratitude to England, and they certainly preferred her rule 
to that of any other foreign Power. England had no selfish 
interest or advantage in the retention of these Islands, but was 
bound to retain them in the interest of Europe. There was no 
evidence that Greece desired this union, even if she were herself 
in a different political and social position from that winch she 
actually held. He admitted that the Government of the Islands 
was not free in the sense in which that word was understood iA 
England, and there was an incongruous mixture of free and 
despotic institutions, which could only he remedied by recon- 
struction. He had offered the Ionian Islands an entirely free 
constitution, which had not been accepted. With the offer of the 
G-overnment to produce such papers as they thought proper, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

We have seen, in a previous chapter, that the Ionian Islands 
were ultimately ceded to Greece. 

Mr. Gladstone’s financial measures for 1862 , while not involving 
such momentous issues as those of the preceding year, neverthe- 
less encountered considerable opposition. Though the budget 

u 
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speech of the 3rd of April proved to be another tribute to his 
capacity as a Finance Minister, and though it excited considerable 
interest, it contained no passages of special rhetorical excellence. 
It v?as a business-like statement of the monetary position of the 
country, -vrith philosophical diversions upon the subject of national 
finance. When there are no striking novelties expected or 
assured, it would require more than the genius of a Pitt to make 
a budget entlualling. Prefacing his address by the remark that 
the statement he had to submit was of a simpler character than 
its immediate predecessors, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that the real expenditure of the past year was much 
greater than the estimate by means of supplementary grants in 
1861 and 1862, principally in reference to the despatch of troops 
to Canada and a small amount to China ; so that the actual 
expenditure of the past year was £70,878,000. The total expendi- 
ture of the year 1860-61 was £72,504,000. The revenue last 
year was £69,670,000. This was a decrease, taking into account 
circumstances connected with the financial year, of £809,000. 
This must be considered satisfactory, when it was remembered 
that in 1861-62 they had parted with three items of revenue — ^by 
reducing the income-tax Id. in the pound, making £850,000 ; 
the paper duty, involving a loss on the last six months of the 
financial year of £665,000 ; while no malt credit had been taken 
up, as was the case in 1860-61, to the extent of £1,122,000. 
In the face of a diminished trade with America, which amounted 
to £12,609,000, our exports having sunk from £21,667,000 to 
£8,058,000 — the depres-sion arising from want of cotton — and 
after a harvest which, though good in quality, was deficient in 
quantity, there had been an increase in our sources of 
revenue to the extent of £1,828,000. It was not a fact 
that the revenue was declining. In the customs, on the first 
three quarters of last year there was an increase of £468,000, 
but in the last quarter there had been a decrease of £100,000. 
Yet although the gross revenue had fallen off by £609,000, the 
customs had exceeded the estimate by £464,000, the stamps by 
£130,000, taxes by £10,000, the income-tax by £15,000, and 
the miscellaneous by £81,000. In the excise there had been a 
falling off amounting to £456,000 ; there had been a loss on 
spirits, hops, and paper. With regard to the estimates, that of 
the China indemnity, which had been placed at £750,000, had 
only realised^ £478,000 up to September, but when the two 
quarters due in March were paid there would be a gross receipt 
of £658,000. There were other deductions which would make 
the whole sum actually received this year from this source only 
£266,000. Mr, €rladstone then stated that he estimated th» 
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unequal in then' pressure : but tbe difSeulties of removing this 
classification %veie so great that no change could be effected 
without a complete inquiry into the subject, and he would con- 
sequently be prepared to assent to a committee for the purpose. 
With regard to the malt credits, no case for a change had been 
made out, and an alteration would deprive the revenue of 
£1,300,000 a-year. The minor duties on exports and impoiis, 
while entailing an amount of labour in collection which gave 
them a claim to repeal, yet amounted to £182,000 ; and with a 
surplus of £150,000, it was not possible to deal with then., 
besides which they afforded a means to the Board of Trade of 
obtaining valuable statistical information. But he was willing 
to giant an inquiry into the subject. With regard to the wine 
duties, there was a favourable increase in the trade ; hut on the 
whole, it was determined to retain what was called the alcoholic 
test, hut altering and modifying it by reducing the four scales to 
two, admitting all wines from 18 to 26 degrees of alcohol at a 
duty of Is., while from 26 to 42 the scale would he raised from 
2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d., and above 45 an additional duty of 3d. on 
every additional rise of strength. This would yield a net gain 
of XT 5,000 a-year to the revenue. Coming to the hop duties, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that it was not possil le 
to surrender duties which yielded £300,000 a-year on the 
average. He proposed, however, to do something in the way of 
commutation, by re-adjusting the system of brewers’ licences and 
including in them a charge for the hop duty ; while, at the same 
time, relief would be given to smaller brewers in respect of the 
charge for their licences. The result of this plan would be to 
secure to the revenue nearly as much duty as now, while it would 
cause a complete free trade in home and foreign hops. The 
customs and excise duty on hops would be repealed from next 
September; and it was also proposed, as regarded private 
brewers, to exempt fi-om licence all brewing carried on by the 
labomring classes. By this financial operation, there would be a 
loss to the revenue of £45,000. 

Having announced that the House was now in possession of 
the proposals of the G-ovemment, IMr. Gladstone reviewed the 
financial results of the past three years. He corrected an 
erroneous impression that the public expenditure was still 
gro-wing, for that of 1861 was less than ihat of 1860, while in 
the year ensuing there Avas a decrease in the estimates of over 
£700,000. Indeed, putting aside new items of expenditure 
which had never been included in the estimates before, ths 
actual diminution was £1,700,000. But the level of onr expen- 
diture still demanded attention, for it was a higher level than 
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could be borne ■with comfort and satisfaction by the people, or 
than "was compatible -with a sound condition of finance. The 
gro'wth of expenditure ■was partly owing to the growing wants 
of the countiy ; then to a sense of insecurity "which had prevailed 
in the country ; next to the influence of the establishments and 
cxpenditiu’e of other nations ; and lastly, to special demands 
which had arisen out of exigencies which had sprung up, — 
demands ■which "W'ere in substance, and in everything except the 
name, war demands. ‘ With respect to the state of establish- 
ments and expenditure abroad,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ I do not 
kno"w whether hon. members, in tlieir perusal of the jotmnals 
and in their observation of the condition of other countries, 
have fully comprehended "what a race the Governments of the 
world are running, and at what a fearful pace outside of Eng- 
land national obligations are now in course of accumulation.' 
Nearly all countries were in tbe same predicament, and the only 
flourishing'budget he had seen was that of the Ottoman Empire. 
During the last twenty years France had added 250 millions 
to her debt, of which 180 millions was not attributable to war 
expenditure. Austria and Russia bad added to their debts, 
and the financial year of 1861 alone had added to the State 
debts of all the great countries 200 millions of money. England 
had not added to her debt, but among extraordinary expenses 
there "Pi'as the cost of the war -with China, ■which had been 
:fi7 ,054,000. In tbe last three years, what might he called war 
expenditure, including China, New Zealand, and the despatch 
of troops to North America, was £8,600,000. To meet this 
extraordinary expenditme the income-tax had risen since 1859 
by three millions, and, including the spirit duties and other 
imposts, there had been taxes imposed exceeding five millions. 
The taxes reduced or abolished amounted to over four millions. 
Their extraordinary resources were now at an end ; and if they 
looked into the future, and asked themselves how provision was 
to be made for it, they must make their reckoning without these 
resources. About eleven millions had been devoted in tbe last 
three years to extraordinary expenditure, of which six millions 
had been met by extraordinary resom-ces, and five millions by 
taxes dra'wn from tbe people. As regarded the revenue, it had 
increased since 1858-59 by upwards of four millions in 1861-62. 
We had passed through exceptional years without going into the 
market for loans, but — as he had remarked — all otherextraordinary 
resources were now exhausted, and to meet casualties which might 
occur, it was only "to ordinary sources of revenue we had to look, 
and any difficulty which might be anticipated was only to he met 
by the application of the principles of true and stiiet economy. 
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This budget ^Yas described as a strictly stationary one ; ^ the 
existing amount of taxation being neither increased nor dimi- 
nished, Its introduction \vas followed by a long discussion, in 
which various points of the scheme were objected to ; but it was 
not until the motion for g'oing into committee some days 
afterwards that the objections assumed a tangible shape. Mr, 
Disraeli, as the representative of those who distrusted the 
financial measures of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, opened 
the debate by expressing his regret that the financial year should 
commence with only a nominal surplus. Why was there not a 
surplus ? If the paper duty had been retained, instead of a loss 
of £850,000, there would have been a surplus of £1 ,400,000. In 
the years 18G0-61, and 1861-62, there had been a total deficiency 
of £4,000,000 ; and in addition to this Mr. Gladstone had 
anticipated the lesonrces of the country to the extent of 
£3,500,000. But even this was not the full extent of his 
prodigality, for it was done at a period when the national debt 
had been reduced by £2,000,000, the amount of the terminable 
annuities. All the rhetorical arts of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not disguise the critical position of our finances. 
He maintained that the excuses offered to calm the public mind 
were utteily fallacious. 

JMr. Gladstone, having replied to certain questions of Mr. Bass 
upon the new brewdng licences, applied himself to the ^ historical 
survey ’ of the finances of recent years by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion. With regard to the protest that the mode of conducting 
the finances of tlie country was derogatory to the character of 
public men, the Chancellor of the Exchequer sarcastically observed, 
I will deal strictly with the speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man, and I will endeavour to show how far he, forsooth ! is trust- 
worthy when he enters on these surveys. He does not resort to 
rhetorical artifices I Who ever heard him dealing in figures or 
sarcasms ? It is plain and prosaic information which he delights 
to lay before the House.’ The fallacy of his speech, continued 
Mr. Gladstone, was that which ran through his policy and that of 
his party — a want of dependence on the principles of Free Trade, 
wFich had given such elasticity to the resources of the cormtry. 
]Mr. Disraeli had erred in charging him with exhausting by 
anticipation the ordinary revenue, and with respect to the failure 
of the China receipts he met him -with a positive contradiction. 
He had given no personal guarantee of the amount, but he had 
founded his estimate upon the safest authorities. He reasserted 
that the past two years were exceptional years. As to Mr. 
Disraeli’s own financial calculations, in the only two cases in 
which he had prepared estimates, not for China, but for England 
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— ^the tax on cliecks and the duty on Irish spirits — he had 
egregioiisly erred ; they had not realised one-third of the sums 
calculated upon. The repeal of the paper duty was said to be 
an improvident proposal ; yet the opponents of that measure 
proposed to part with £'950,000 of tea duty, which would have 
been so much addition to the alleged deficiency. He was well 
content to be called by Mr. Disraeli the most profuse Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on record. He was satisfied to bear any epithets 
of vituperation he had already produced or might produce on a 
future occasion. It was not difficult to hear the abuse of the 
right hon. gentleman, when he remembered that far better men 
than himself had had to suffer it. But he should be still more 
content if the effect of his opponent's speech was to bring the 
House and the country to a due sense of the gravity of the 
financial situation, and the necessity for a reduction of expendi- 
ture, With regard to the income-tax, he did not desire that it 
should be permanent ; and if the country could be governed 
by something about £60,000,000, it could be done without 
— hut it could not be abolished with an expenditure of 
£70,000,000. He did not yet despair of reduction and re- 
trenchment, though he did not look forward to sweeping re- 
ductions. 

The budget was subjected to a second close examination by 
Sir vS. Northcote, but eventually the House went into committee. 
On the motion for the second reading of the Customs and Inland 
Eevenue Bill (embodying several of the budget resolutions), Sir 
S. Northcote again reviewed the financial condition of the 
country, and referred to a speech delivered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at jManchester, in which the latter admitted 
that the national finances were not in a healthy state, because 
the public expenditure was too large. But Mr. Griadstone had 
added that it would not he difficult to restore our affairs to a 
sound condition by a reduction of expenditure, if that step 
should be urged upon Parliament by pressm'e from without. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, repudiating the construction 
which Sir S. Northcote had put upon his words, and denying that 
he had asserted the doctrines imputed to him, replied to the follow- 
ing charges, which he understood were brought against him : — 
First, that he had disclaimed responsibihty for the estimates laid 
before Parliament ; secondly, that he had not provided a proper 
surplus of revenue ; and, thirdly, that he had taken away supplies 
by which a surplus would have been provided. Notwithstand- 
ing the exceptional circumstances of the time, the Grovernment 
had reduced the amount of the expenditure by £800,000 to 
£1,000,000 a year, and would continue the same course year by 
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year. Sir S. Northcote must have been taken in by some vendor 
of scandalous stories. 

The Inland Eevenue Bill, after another lengthy discussion, 
was allowed to pass its final stage. The Lords subsequently 
indulged their right of criticism very fully, but the financial 
schemes of the Government ultimately received the sanction of 
Parliament. 

Sir G. Bowyer once more furnished Mr. Gladstone with an 
opportunity of vindicating the Government and people of Italy 
from the charges brought against them ; and this the right hon. 
gentleman accomphshed, as stated in the joru’nals of the day, 
with remarkable and convincing eloquence. On the 11th of 
April, on the motion for adjournment for the Easter holidays, 
the member for Dundalk, the ardent defender of the temporal 
power of the Pope, rose to call attention to the state of affairs in 
Italy. Sir George Bowyer had already expressed himself on this 
subject quite fully enough, as the House thought, judging from 
its attitude of mingled amusement and impatience on this occa- 
sion. The hon- 'member repeated his stock arguments against 
the recognition of the kingdom of Italy, and again informed the 
House that the British flag was regarded as the harbinger of 
revolution. Sir G. Bowyer’s unrivalled capacity for ignoring 
the march of events was undeniable, and was generally conceded 
by the House and the country ; and ISIr. Layard had the former 
with him when he said that he had never heard any speech in 
that House which had met with so little sympathy. Mr. Layard 
further put the question into a nutshell, when he observed that 
in three short years a people previously down-trodden and 
humbled had raised themselves up almost to the enjoyment of full 
and eatire liberty, and were using that liberty with wonderful 
moderation. This was a change as great as though the sun 
should beam forth at midnight, hL. Pope Hennessy — who on 
these occasions was always the Pythias to Sir G. Bowyer’s 
Damon — outdid even his friend in his prognostications. He 
expressed his con™tion that before another debate took place on 
this subject in the House, the bubble of Italian unity would have 
burst. 

Eemembering now how nobly the Italian struggle ended, the 
most unpleasant and inconvenient reading which could be 
recommended to these political Cassandras is their unfulfilled 
prophecies of a past generation. 

hlr. Gladstone began his masterly speech by observing that 
there was a great deal of force in the objection to a discussion in 
that House on the internal affairs of Italy, an act which was 
scarcely consistent with the respect due to a friendly power 
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provided with an arena of its own for such a discussion. He did 
not wish to use tmparliamentary language, hut if the words para- 
dox and credulity were not unparliamentary, he desired to appeal 
to the House whether an extraordinaiy power of paradox and 
a marvellous capacity of credulity had not distinguished the 
whole of the address of his hon. and learned friend, Sir Greorge 
Bowyer. This was shown hy his statement as to the wonders 
which Piedmont had effected. ‘ But to take a particular 
instance,’ continued the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ there 
is the downfall of the late kingdom of the two Sicilies. My hon. 
and learned friend was so kind as to ascribe to me some infinite- 
simal share in removing from the world the sorrow and iniquity 
which once oppressed that unhappy country. I should take it 
as a favour if the charge were made truly, but I claim or assume 
no such oflSce. Here is a country which my hon. and learned 
friend says is, with a few miserable exceptions amongst the 
middle classes, fondly attached to the expelled dynasty — and 
what happened there ? An adventurer, Garibaldi, clothed in a 
red shirt, and some volunteers also clothed in red shirts, land 
at a point in the peninsula, march through Calabria, face a 
sovereign with a well-disciplined army of 80,000 men, and a 
fleet probably the best in Italy, and that sovereign disappears 
before them like a mockery king of snow ! And yet such is the 
power of paradox that my hon. and learned friend still argues for 
the affectionate loyalty of the Neapolitans, as if such results 
could have been achieved anywhere, save where the people were 
alienated from the throne.’ It had been maintained that the king- 
dom of Italy was non-existent, because it had not been recog- 
nized hy any European power, save England and France. Amidst 
the cheers and laughter of the House, Mr. G-ladstone said that 
he would not inquire into the Kteral accuracy of that statement, 
hut so far as the existence of a kingdom depended upon the recog- 
nition of European Powers, when it had got the recognition of 
England and France it had already made very considerable 
progress. Although only two years had elapsed since the 
revolution, such had been the progress of events, that Sir George 
Bowyer had practically abandoned his ease as regarded two- 
thirds of the Italian kingdom, whilst as to the other third, Mr. 
Layard had shown that things were improving. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) regretted the continuance of the occupation of Some ; and 
he most earnestly hoped, for the sake of the name and fame of 
France, for the sake of humanity and the peace of Europe, that 
that occupation might soon cease. After a strong condemnation 
of the impolicy and injustice of prolonging the temporal power 
of the Pope, and a statement as to the improved prospects of 
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Italy, the right hon. gentleman tlins concluded, by renaarking 
upon the responsibility of the English G-ovemment : — ‘ I do not 
hesitate to say that I believe a special part of the duty, I may 
say of the mission, of the Administration of which my noble 
fiiend (Lord Palmerston) is at the head, is to be the true 
expositor of the sense of the people of England on a q^uestion so 
vitally important as the Italian question is, both to the main- 
tenance of every Itigh and sacred principle, and likewise to the 
future tranquillity of Europe. I believe, too, so far as the 
judgment of England is concerned, never was that judgment 
pronounced on any public question at home or abioad with greater 
unanimity or clearness | and that there will not be any chapter 
of the life of my noble friend on which Englishmen will pro- 
bably dwell with greater satisfaction than that in which it shall 
be recorded that, not now alone, but for many years past, before 
tlie question had arisen to the magnitude of its present position, 
through evil report and through good report, he sustained and 
supported the cause of Italy.’ 

The debate was continued by hlr. Stansfeld, INIr. Maguire, and 
other members, and concluded by Lord Palmerston, who said 
that posterity would judge between the English Government and 
those who had been the champions and advocates of everything 
that wascoiTupt, tyrannical, and oppressive in the former institu- 
tions of Italy. To that tribunal they would fearlessly appeal for 
a decision in their favour. V' " 

Towards the close of 1862 hir. Gladstone delivered a speech 
at Newcastle, in w'hich he expressed his conviction that Mr. 
Jefferson Davis had already succeeded in making the Southern 
States of America, which were in revolt, an independent nation. 
This opinion, coming from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
caused great sensation, and pained many of Mr. Gladstone’s 
warmest political supporters, who were staunch defenders of the 
North in a struggle which they regarded as viidually turning 
upon the Slavery question. Only a few weeks before Mr. Glad- 
stone thus expressed himself, Earl Bussell had written as follows 
to Mr. Mason, in reply to his claim to have the Confederate 
States recognised as a separate and independent Power : — ‘ In 
order to be entitled to a place among the independent nations of 
the earth, a State ought not only to have strength and resources 
for a time, but afford promise of stability and permanence. 
Should the Confederate States of America win that place among 
nations, it might be right for other nations justly to acknow- 
ledge an independence achieved by victory, and maintained by a 
successful resistance to all attempts to overthrow it. That time, 
however, has not, in the judgment of her Majesty’s Government, 
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arrired. Her Majestj^'s Govemment, therefore, can only hope 
that a peaceful termination of the present bloody and destructive 
contest may not be far distant.’ Looking at the question apart 
from all feeling for or against tlie North or the South, and 
remembering Mr. Gladstone’s position in the ^Ministry of the 
day, as well as the fact that the policy of the Government was 
one of neutrality, his utterance was unquestionably indiscreet. 
Having been inteiTOgated on the subject on behalf of the cotton 
shippers, the right bon. gentleman said that liis -words were no 
more than the expression, in rather more pointed terms, of an 
opinion which he had long ago stated in public, that the effort 
of the Northern States to subjugate the Southern ones was 
hopeless by reason of the resistance of the latter. 

Mr. Gladstone, however, not only discovered that his remarks 
had offended a large body of the people of this country, but lived 
to see that his opinion was premature and misjudged. This he 
fully and frankly acknowledged in August, 1867, in a letter to a 
coriespondent in New York. ^ I must confess,’ he wrote, Hhat I 
was wrong ; that I took too much upon myself in expressing 
such an opinion. Yet the motive was not bad. My sympathies 
were then — where they had long before been, where they are now 
— with the whole American people. I probably, like many 
Europeans, did not understand the nature and working of the 
American Union. I had imbibed conscientiously, if en'oneously, 
an opinion that twenty or trventy-four millions of the North 
would be happier and would be stronger (of course assuming 
that they would hold together) without the South than wuth it, 
and also that the negroes -svould Be much nearer to emancipation 
under a Southern Government than under the old system of the 
Union, which had not at that date (August, 1862^ been aban- 
doned, and which always appeared to me to place the whole 
power of the North at the command of the slave-holding interests 
of the South. As far as regards the special or separate interest 
of England in the matter, I, differing from many others, had 
always contended that it was best for our interest that the Union 
should be kept entire.’ Mr. Gladstone had committed aneiror 
of judgment, and -was by no means measured in his confession 
of the fact. 

An interesting extra-parliamentary utterance by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is recorded in Maich, 1862, when he 
acted as spokesman for the donors of a magnificent testimonial 
to Mr. Charles Kean. This gift to the popular actor and his 
wife, who had just retired from the stage, was subscribed for by 
Etonians, who ^ desired to express their appreciation of their emi- 
nent school-fellow’ — Mr. Kean having been educated at Eton> 
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The testimonial, which consisted of a variety of articles in silver, 
was presented to Mr. Kean in the great room of St. James’s 
Hall. The Duke of Newcastle, who was to have acted as chair- 
man, had heen summoned to attend her Majesty at Windsor, 
and his Grace’s place was supplied by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as stated. Mr. Gladstone regretted that he had rarely 
the opportunity of witnessing the talent of Mr. Kean or others, 
as his own pm’suits, they were aware, were not of so agreeable a 
character. His time was engaged at that part of the day when 
such talents were exhibited; in fact, he had to ‘appear’ in 
another place at the time when Mr. Kean was to be seen pur- 
suing his own professional duties. Keferring to the question of 
the ^ama generally, and the revival of Shakespeaie, the right 
hon. gentleman said they must look to the fact that Mr. Kean 
was one who had laboured in the noble and holy cause of 
endeavouring to dissociate the elements of the drama from all 
moral and social contamination. That was the w'ork to which hlr. 
Kean had given many anxious years and all the best energies of 
his mind ; and there were few who could be compared with him 
for pursuing the profession with all the understanding and the 
heart. He hoped that others would follow him in endeavouring 
to improve the tone and elevate the character of the English 
stage. 

The session of 1863 promising to be barren in great legislative 
enactments, public interest naturally centred in the budget. A 
considerable surplus of income over expenditure having become a 
certainty, speculation was rife as to the manner in which it would 
be employed. The income-tax and the tea duties were the chief 
topics of discussion, and the enemies of both looked confidently 
for relief. The public mind had decreed, without Ministerial 
warrant, that the income-tax should be reduced to 7d., and that 
the ‘ war duties ’ on tea and sugar should be abolished. Outside 
opinion did not prove to be far wrong, and on the 16th of April 
Mr. Gladstone once more appeared in the character of a financial 
benefactor. Prefacing his statement by the observation that the 
causes which had given peculiar interest to the financial state- 
ments of the last few years were not such as it was desirable should 
be permanent, he reminded the House that a resolution had 
been passed to the effect, that while it was necessary to provide 
for the defences of the country, the burden of taxation should 
be dealt with by the Executive. The Government would now 
put in their answer to that resolution. From 1858 to 1860-61 
there had been an increase of over £8,000,000 in the expendi- 
ture. The average annual expenditure from 1859 to 1863, includ- 
ing the charge for fortifications, was £71,195,000. Excluding 
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certain items which in their natmre did not increase, viz., the 
interest of the national debt and the chai-ge for tic; collection of 
the revenue, he found that the chatge for the year 1858-59 was 
^31,621,000 : but in 1860-61 it had risen to £42,125,000 — or an 
increase of ten millions and a half in two years. Since 1853, 
that is, previous to the Russian war, the charge had increased by 
something like £18,000,000. This increase was called for by the 
public desire to strengthen the defences of the country. As 
regarded the Government, all he had to say for it was, that, in 
making the increase in the expenditure, it certainly did not outi-un 
hut rather fell short of public opinion- It vras true that the state 
of tension in which the finances of the country had been kept for 
the last four years was occasioned by the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The estimates he had to make for the present year were 
hopeful, but they must he considered with regard to special cir- 
cumstances, such as the condition of Lancashire. Here Mr. 
Gladstone interposed this just and warmly-applauded tribute to 
the great noi-thern county. Towards that Lancashii'e, to which 
up to this time every Englishman has referred, if not with pride, 
yet with satisfaction and thankfulness, as among the most 
remarkable or perhaps the most remarkable of all the symbols that 
could be presented of the power, the progress, and the prosperity 
of England— towards that Lancashire we feel now more warmly 
and more thankfully than ever in regard to every moral aspect 
of its condition. The lessons which within the last twelve 
months have been conveyed, if in one aspect they have been 
painful and even bitter, yet in other aspects, and in those, too, 
which more intimately and permanently relate to the condition 
and prospects of the coxmtry, have been lessons such as I will 
venture to say none of us could have hoped to learn. For how- 
ever sanguine may have been the anticipations entertained as to 
the endming power and pluck of the English people, I do not 
think that anyone could have estimated that power of endur- 
ance, that patience, that true magnanimity in humble life, at a 
point as high as we now see that it has actually reached.’ But 
the tale he had to tell of the material condition of Lancashire 
was a melancholy one. The price of cotton, which at the begin- 
ning of the previous year was 8d. per lb., bad now reached 2s. per 
lb., so that the distress in Lancashire bad reached a condition of 
the utmost stringency. It was with reference to this portion of 
the community that the balance-sheet of the year had been pre- 
pared. But there was also another cause of depression, viz.^ the 
distress in Ireland, of which the people of England had fonned 
no adequate idea. Comparing the agricultural produce of Ire- 
land of the various years from 1856 to 1862-63, he found that in 
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the last-named year it amounted to ^275327,000, being an inei'ease 
of twelve millions on the figures for the previous period — 
equal to one-third of the whole agricultimal products of the 
country. 

These circumstances had necessarily diminished the general 
revenue. Coming next to the estimates for the ensuing year, Mr. 
Grladstone said that of expenditure amounted in the whole to 
£67,749,000. This, however, did not include fortifications, for 
which Parliament had made other provision. The estimate 
of the revenue for the year was taken at £71,490,000. There 
was an increase in the excise. There was a difference between 
revenue and expenditure, in favour of the former, of £3,741,000. 
As to the application of this surplus, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said it would lorobably be thought the Grovemment 
ought to proceed to the reduction of taxation, and not speak of 
augmentation ; hnt there were ceitain anomalies to rectify. It 
was proposed to raise the duty on chicory, so as to equalise it 
with that OB coffee. He further announced, amid some 
murmurs, that clubs should henceforth pay the same duty on 
liquors as the keepers of hotels and coffee-houses. A person 
having obtained a beer licence through the medium of having 
first taken a spirit licence, should now pay the same duty as one 
who obtained it without that process. Wholesale beer merchants 
j^ight, in future, under a £1 licence, sell quantities under two 
dbzen bottles. Carriers would be subjected to one-half the duty 
nW paid by stage-carriage proprietors. Eailway companies 
n®w paid a duty of 5 per cent, on ordinary traffic, but nothing 
ori excursion trains ; there would he a general cliarge in future 
upon the whole of 3|- per cent. The duty on charitable legacies 
ir d^i^eland would be assimilated to that in England. He proposed 
fearii (0 away with the exemption from income-tax of endowed 
^tes^Ties, though it would he continued as far as buildings and 
siqpi were concerned. This change would produce £75,000 on 
the'^ revenue of the present year, which, with other items, would 
be added to the surplus. 

Arriving at the question of the disposition of the surplus, Mr. 
Gladstone said that the charge of one penny on packages of 
goods inwards would be dispensed with, and the charge of Is. 6d, 
on bills of lading outwards would also cease at the same time. 
With regard to the income-tax, it was proposed to make the sum 
of £100 the point at which a man was taxable, and to fix that of 
£200 as the point at which he should come tmder the full force 
of the tax ; to remove the rate of £150 altogether, and to allow the 
man in receipt of an income of between £100 and £200 to deduct 
€60 from his taxable income, which would largely reduce tho 
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anao-uut of tlie tax on a pro rcvta scale. After considering the 
various arguments in favour of a reduction, both of the tea and 
sugar duties, he had come to the conclusion to choose one rather 
than divide the reduction between them. The duty on tea would 
accordingly be reduced to 1 s. per lb., making a diminution of 
revenue estimated at £1,300,000. The loss consequent on the 
reduction of the income-tax from 9d. and 7d. in the pound to 
7d. and 6d., would be £2,350', 000 per annum, while a loss would 
he sustained by the relief to minor incomes of £1,300,000 on the 
present year. There would be a reduction of 2d. in the pound 
on the general rate, and thus the whole remission of taxation on 
the year would be £3,340,000, or, reckoning the total remission, 
present and prospective, of £4,601,000. After these remissions, 
there would be left an actual smrplus of some £400,000, but with 
that he did not propose to meddle. 

Mr. Grladstone then entered into an elaborate review of the 
income and expenditure of the country during the preceding four 
years. In those years eight millions had lieen paid for war 
expenditure in China, and the charge for the reconstruction of 
the navy had been met, and these out of the ordinary resources 
of the country. Adducing statistics in reference to the trade of 
the country, he showed that there had been an enormous advance 
in the consumption of paper, fed by larger imports and a greater 
manufacture at home. Our trade with Ameiica exhibited a 
decrease of £6,000,000, but in the case of France there had been 
an increase of over £12,000,000. In nineteen years, dming 
which the income-tax was imposed for the purpose of assisting 
the development of the resources of the country by means of the 
remission of taxes on its industry, there had been an extension 
of the wealth of the country amounting to £65,000,000 of 
annual income. Having instituted a comparison between the 
progress of Great Britain and the condition of other countries, 
hir. Grladstone observed finally, ‘ In firaming the estimates of 
public charge for the year, it has of com'se been the duty of her 
Majesty’s G-overnment, first and most of all, to keep in view the 
honour, the interests, and the security of the country ; and next 
to that honour, those interests, and that security, the deliberate 
judgment given by the House of Commons in the last session of 
Parliament. But, subject to these considerations, as I trust I 
may also say, both on my own behalf and on that of my 
colleagues, it is to us matter of additional satisfaction, after 
reading the eloquent denunciation of the Finance Minister of 
France, if, while we submit a plan which offers no inconsiderable 
diminution of the burdens of the people, we can also minister 
ever so remotely to the adoption of like measures in other 
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lands ; if we may hope that a diminished expenditure for England 
will be construed across the Channel as the friendly acceptance 
of a friendly challenge, and that what we propose, and what 
Parliament may be pleased to accept, may act as an indirect, yet 
powerful, provocative to similar proceeding's abroad. Gratifying 
it must ever he to the advisers of the British Crown that the 
British people should enjoy an alleviation of their bm’dens ; but, 
over and above the benefit to them, and the satisfaction to us, 
there will be a further benefit, and a further pleasure, if we may 
hope that we are allying ourselves with, and confirming such 
tendencies may exist elsewhere on behalf of peace, of order, 
and of civilisation, and that we are assisting, in however humble 
a degree, to allay unhappy jealousies, to strengthen the senti- 
ments of goodwill, and to bring about a better and more solid 
harmony among the greatest of the civilised nations of the world.’ 

Mr. Gladstone spoke for three hours, and for the first time one 
of the Queen’s sons — Prince Alfired, accompanied by Prince Louis 
of Hesse — attended the delivery of a budget speech. Upon its 
conclusion, Mr. Disraeli had nothing to urge against his rival’s 
scheme. Indeed, as soon as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
arrived at his smwey of the trade and resources of the country, 
the leader of the Opposition left the House. 

The two leading features of the budget — the remissions on the 
tea duty and the income-tax — ^were very popular with the coun- 
try. hlinor details were of course objected to by those classes 
whom the changes directly affected, the proposed extension to 
clubs of the licence duties paid by hotel and coffee-house pro- 
prietors offending an influential class, whose opposition even- 
tually resulted iu the proposal being withdrawn. But the 
proposition in the budget which excited the greatest hostility 
was that removing the exemption of charities from the income- 
tax. On the 4th of May, one of the largest and most influ- 
ential deputations which have ever waited upon a Minister of 
State had an interview -with Mr. Gladstone, to urge upon 
the right hon. gentleman the injustice and the impolicy of 
extending the property-tax to the funded property of chari- 
table institutions. The Duke of Cambridge, the Ai'chhishop of 
Canterbury, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and others, having 
expressed their views as to the injurious consequences of the 
proposed measure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that 
it would be his duty to state to the House of Commons the 
reasons upon which the motion of her Majesty’s Government 
was founded. They would leiive it to the opinion of the House 
whether their proposal should receive its free sanction. 

The same evening, from his place in the Hoxtse of Commons, 
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Ml'. GrlailfetoBe made a powerful defence of Ms proposition. While 
he did not affect to disguise his knowledg'e of the opposition 
which had been raised against Ms scheme, and wMle expressing 
his opinion that the course he had taken was a wise and prudent 
one, he admitted that it ought not to be adopted without the 
full concurrence of the House. The question was not under- 
stood, and he desired to call attention to the nature of the exemp- 
tions it was proposed to remove. As to the character of the, 
charities sought to be dealt with, nineteen-twentieths of them 
were death-bed bequests ; a species of bequest which the law did 
not favour, and which were essentially different from charities, 
properly so-called, whiqh wei-e subject to taxation. He objected 
to immunities which encouraged men to immortalise themselves 
as founders. The loss to the State, of the exemptions in question, 
was £'216,000 a-year; while there was a large and growing- charge 
upon the public funds connected rvith the administration of chari- 
ties, amounting to about £45,000 a-year ; and with other items, 
the whole loss to the State was nearly half-a-million per annum. 
He then analysed the charities in three gionps — small, middle, 
and large — affirming that amongst the small there was haidly 
one which, in itself, was deserving of the toleration of the House, 
and which had not been condemned by three separate commis- 
sions of inquiry, as tending to pauperise people who seek them, 
and to compromise their independence and self-respect. The 
middle charities, ■which were distributed in money only, were in 
the main not charities in the strict sense of the term ; while as 
regarded the larger charities, they weie full of abuses, and often 
mere veMcles for patronage, and were not fit subjects for exemp- 
tions, wMch, in fact, amounted to grants of public money. ‘ We 
propose this measure,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ not as one of financial 
necessity, but as a just measure. I shall not revert to the hard 
words which have been applied, but of this I am sure, that no 
person would have given it a more cordial and conscientious sup- 
port than the colleague whom we all on tMs bench so deeply 
lament and of whom it may be said, as it was said of one of 
old— 


“ Juatissimus unus 

Q,ui £uit in Teucris et servantissimus sequi*” 


We propose this as a just^, as a politic measure. We do not 
presume as a Government, by any means which a Government 
might dream of, to press it on an adverse House. The House is 
responsible; we do not wish to show undue obstinacy; we defer 
to its opinions ; but we reserve to ourselves the power of deciding 

* Sir Goorgo Cornewall Lewis, who (as we have already seen) had filled the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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upon the vray in -which this question is at a future time to be 
considered* We have proposed this measure to the House as 
consistent with every principle which has governed administra- 
tion for the last twenty j^ears ; as being just to the taxed com- 
munity, and fair to the labouring poor ; favourable to the great 
object of elevating their character, as well as of improving their 
condition. In proposing this measure we feel ourselves impreg- 
nable and invulnerable to all rude reproaches, and we recommend 
it to the courage, the wisdom, and the justice of the House of 
Commous/ 

Mr. Gladstone had financial and substantial justice on his side 
in making this proposal, and Lord Palmerston stated that it 
received the support of all his colleagues ; but as the sense of the 
House appeared to be opposed to the scheme, it was withdrawn 
hy the Chancellor of the Exchequer. His arguments, however, 
were endorsed by a very large and intelligent body of the com- 
munity, who were strongly opposed to the indiscriminate and 
mistaken beneficence which was so prevalent. 

With the withdrawal of this much-combated proposition, the 
success of the budget, as a whole, was virtually secured. At a 
later period, neveitheless, Air. Hubbard, who had already 
provoked several contests with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the subject of the income-tax, moved the following resolution : 
— ^ That the incidence of an income-tax touching the products of 
invested property should fall upon net income, and that the net 
amounts of industrial earnings should, previous to assessment, be 
subject to such an abatement as may equitably adjust the 
burden thrown upon intelligence and skill as compared with 
property.’ This was not the first occasion upon which this 
particular modification had been raised, and Air. Gladstone 
again remarked that the plan proposed by Air. Hubbard would 
only shift the tax from one set of anomalies to another, and for 
one class of evils substitute a gveater. The plan had not only 
been rejected by Air. Hubbard’s own committee, but his motion 
had been negatived last session hy a large majority. Those 
whom he desired to relieve were the class whose fortunes were in 
the most rapid state of progress and increase. Those who were 
needy in proportion to the station they occupied were left 
untouched, or rather they were subjected to additional hni’dens 
in order to give a great relief to those who were in more 
fortunate circumstances. He (Air. Gladstone) did not deny that 
there was a natural feeling in “the direction of the motion which 
had been made, hut there were great dangers in agitating 
subjects like this, which could not be realised except on the 
adoption of judicious economy and the consequent application 
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of soimd principles to the relief of the public, hlr. Hubbard’s 
resolution was negatived by 118 to 70. 

During this session, Sir Morton Pet o introduced his Dissenters’ 
Burials Bill, the object of which was to enable Nonconformists 
to have their funerals celebrated with their own religious rites 
and services, and by their own ministers, in tlie graveyards of 
the Established Church. The MU. was strongly opposed on its 
second reading by Lord Eobert Cecil, Mr. Disraeli, and IVIr. 
Grathome Hardy. Mr. Gladstone said that he could not refuse 
his assent to the second reading of the measure, though some 
portions of it were open to objection. ‘But,’ he continued, ‘I 
do not see that there is sufficient reason, or indeed any reason 
at all, why, after having granted, and most properly granted, 
to the entire community the power of professing and practising 
what form of religion they please during life, you should say to 
themselves or their relatives when dead, “ We will at the last 
lay our hands upon you, and not permit you to enjoy the 
privilege of being buried in the churchyard, where, perhaps, the 
ashes of your ancestors repose, or, at any rate, in the place of 
which you are parishioners, unless you appear there as members 
of the Church of England, and, as members of that Chmch, have 
her service read over your remains.” That appears to me an 
inconsistency and an anomaly in the present state of the law, and 
is in the nature of a grievance.’ Mr. Grladstone at a later period 
discovered that his progress in ecclesiastical and political ques- 
tions was creating a breach between himself and his constituents. 
The bill which he now supported was rejected by 221 to 96. 

Amongst a variety of questions on which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer addressed the Hoxise in the course of this session, 
one calls for bi-ief notice. Few debates in Parliament were 
more animated than those which arose in connection with 
the International Exhibition Building at South Kensington. 
On the 15 th of June, the House of Commons voted, by a 
majority of 267 to 135, a sum of £123,000 for the purchase pf 
the seventeen acres of land which formed the site of the Exhibi- 
tion building. It was not, however, imtil a fortnight later that 
the actual contest for the purchase and retention of the building 
came on. Lord Palmerston being unable to propose the vote by 
reason of indisposition, JMr. Gladstone accepted the duty. 
Whether it was, however, that this duty took him somewhat by 
surprise, does not appear from the debate, but the Government 
sustained a severe defeat. Mr. Gladstone proposed a vote oi 
£105,000 for the purchase of the buildings at Kensington Gore, 
and for repairing, altering, and completing them. 'He invited 
the House to look at the question as a dry matter of business. 

' X 2 
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The Grovemnaent and the House ttouW he in an awkivard situa- 
tion if, after the important step already taken for the purchase 
of the land, they should stop short, and nothing more was to be 
done. He then famished the daia upon which the G ovemment 
had made the offer of £80,000 to the contractors. The Govern- 
ment had to provide for three urgent public wants — the National 
Portrait Gallery, the Patent ^luseum, and the Natural Ilistoiy 
Collections of the British Huseum — which they had no means 
of meeting except hy appropriating some portion of the site at 
Kensington. The attitude of the independent members of the 
House on this occasion surprised both the Government and the 
Opposition. Although 31r. Disraeli and Mr. Lowe were anxious 
to express tlieir approval of the Ministerial scheme, they could 
scarcely obtain a hearing in consequence of the great excitement 
which prevailed. On the Government motion being put, it was 
negatived hy a majority of 166, the number of members present 
being only a little over 400. 

This was the last question of domestic importance in a not 
undistinguished session. 

We have now reached that stage of Mr. Gladstone’s career 
when he may be said to have touched his zenith as a financier, 
though for some years to come we shall still witness him adminis- 
tering the national excheqtxer with that consummate ability 
which made him the fiist of living financiers. Yet not alone in 
the light of a practical statesman have we regarded him ; we 
have seen him engaged in polemics ; we have witnessed his 
outbursts of indignation over the wrongs of humanity in Southern 
Europe ; and we have endeavoured to trace the results of his long 
and close companionship with the divine Homer. That which 
remains of his public life possesses as deep and wide an interest 
as that which has gone before; while for good or for evil its 
effects are irreversible, claim a much wider scope, and must 
exercise a permanent influence upon the national history and 
welfare. “ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


ADVA^TCINQ OPOIONS AND FISCAL REFORilS. 

Mr. Gladstone and Farlianaentaiy Reform — ^Financial Statement of 1S64 — Growth 
of the Revenue — Deciease in the Xationai Debt — Impoits and Exports — Furthex 
Rehtf of Taxation — Favourable Reception of the Budget — Government Annui- 
ties and Life Insurances — Mr Gladstone on the Working Classes and the 
Franciuse — Impoitant Declaration — Hostility to the Palmeiston Government 
— Ml, Disraeli s *Ko Confidence’ Motion — Spetcli by Mi Ghdstone — Mr Bernal 
Osboine on the Mimstiy — Mi. Disiacli’s Motion lejected — Tlie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on tlie IiiJii Church — ^Budget for 1S65 — Prosperous Condition of 
the Countiy — A large Surplus— Great Redaction in Taxation. 

The period of thi-ee years witli wliicli tiie two ensuing chapters 
are concerned, viz., that extending from 1864 to 1866 inclusive, 
is remarkable as showing the rapid development of Mr. Olad- 
s tone’s views on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. In the 
first-named year he delivered a speech upon the franchise wliich 
filled the Conservative party with alarm, but correspondingly 
elevated the hopes of the Reform party. It was the first note 
sounded in a conflict which, twelve months later, was to lose IMr. 
Gladstone his seat for Oxford University, and finally to culminate 
in the disruption of the Liberal Government. With the excep- 
tion of this speech and of the budget, there was nothing to 
distinguish the session of 1864, or to give it a conspicuous place 
in the annals of legislation. The year was comparatively 
uneventful, and the country was at peace. Concurrently with a 
tranquil condition of public opinion was witnessed a striking 
advance in the material prosperity and general welfare of the 
people. The trade of Great Britain, as the official periodical 
reports demonstrated, continued to advance by those extra- 
ordinary ‘ leaps and bounds ’ which had marked its course since 
the first onslaught made upon the commercial restrictions in 
force twenty years before. 

The financial statement for the year was brought forward 
on the 7th of April; and it was widely anticipated before its 
delivery that Mr. Gladstone would be able to announce firrther 
reductions in taxation. It was not until a later stage in our 
history that the results of Free Trade were seriously called in 
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question by its strongest opponents. At tbe period of 'wMcb 
we write, ‘ the effect of twenty years of Free Trade legislation, 
inaugurated by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, and carried on by his 
successors in office, had been such that, concurrently with the 
repeal of a long catalogue of duties and imposts which bad 
previously fettered manufacturers, and excluded most valuable 
foreign products, the finances of the country presented an aspect 
of abundance and stability almost without precedent in our 
history, and to which no foreign country could offer a compari- 
son. In point of wealth and national credit, indeed, England 
stood almost alone at this time amongst the nations of the 
world.’ Under the old system of Protection, this magnificent 
exhibition of strength, stability, and progress in the trade ot 
the United Kingdom would have been an absolute impossibihty. 

Great solicitude was exhibited as to the distribution of the 
large surplus which was known to exist, and when the Chancellor 
of tbe Exchequer rose, it was in a House closely packed in every 
part — ^peers, foreign IMinisters, and other distinguished visitors 
crowding the places assigned to them, while in Westminster Hall 
there was an assembly which would have filled the Strangers’ 
Gallery three times over. Often as INIr. Gladstone had performed 
this annual financial feat, there appeared to be no diminution in 
the interest with which the budget oration was regarded by the 
public. The Chancellor of the Exchequer began by referring to 
the condition of the country in 1862-3, when there was a defi- 
cient harvest, and when Ireland and Lancashire were suffering 
from unusual pressure and distress ; circumstances had improved 
somewhat in 1863-4, but still not to such a degree as to make 
the financial year completely favourable. The actual expendi- 
ture that year was ^67,056,000, being a million and a quarter 
less — spread over the different departments — than had been 
authorised by Parliament. The revenue of the year was 
£70,003,561, showing a surplus of nearly £3,000,000 ; but from 
this was to be taken the expenditure on fortifications, viz., 
£800,000. Deducting this from the stu'plus, it still stood at a 
large figure. The real diminution of taxes in the three last 
years had been £6,638,000. The revenue had decreased by only 
£1,760,000, so that, taking reduction of taxation into considera- 
tion, it had actually increased, in round numhers,Jby £5,000,000. 
The revenue had grown since the year 1859 at the rate of 
£1,200,000, and since ^1853 still over the rate of a million per 
annum. With regard to the liquidation of debt over the last 
year, Mr. Gladstone stated that a million of Exchequer bonds 
had been paid off, and other liquidations of the capital of the debt 
had been effected, which amounted to upwards of three millions. 
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The sum paid for terminahle annuities in liquidation of debt was 
£1,400,000. The decrease in the National Debt since 1855 was 
£69,000,000, and the charge for interest had now decreased bj 
about six millions a-year. Dealing next with our imports and 
exports, he showed how within thi'ee years they had enormously 
increased. The total exports last year, including foreign and 
colonial exports, were £195,000,000, while the exports and 
imports together for last year were £444,905,000. This 
enormous movement of British trade represented nearly a 
million and a half of money for eveiy working day of the year, 
and the great increase had taken place since that period 
when the removal of trammels on trade had been the 
policy of Parliament. These facts not only demonstrated the 
vigorous prosperity of the country, but were a pledge that Eng- 
land was to be the champion of peace and justice against all the 
world. There had undoubtedly been other elements working 
towards the attainment of tliis great end, but it was a remark- 
able fact that at those times, when the Legidature acted in the 
dh'ection towards the liberation of commerce, the greatest results 
had followed. In 1853 and 1860, for example, when this policy 
was pursued, the exports had risen enormously as compared with 
the respective years preceding. ISIr. Gladstone admitted, ivith 
respect to the effect of the paper duty, that there had' been a 
great increase in the import of paper, but there were no means 
of asceitaining that there had been a proportionate decrease in 
the product of the British manufacture. Still, there had been 
an immense increase in the demand for the materials for paper- 
making, while there had been a considerable increase in the 
export of British-made paper ; the price had been reduced beyond 
the amount indicated by the duty ; the diminution in the num- 
ber of paper-makers, which had been going on until the repeal 
of the duty, had absolutely stopped ; the expense of manufacture 
had greatly decreased, and all these facts must be taken as proofs 
that the trade had not suffered to the extent predicted and 
asserted. An arrangement for a reduction of the duty on rags 
was in progress by France. Considering next the spirit duties, 
he found that there had been an increase in the receipts of above 
£800,000. The export trade in spirits had increased. There 
was a change taking place in the national taste for milder 
liquors. As compared with 1859, there had been an increase of 
about 55 per cent, in the consumption of wine ; the same thing 
occurred with i-egard to tobacco. Our total imports from France 
had moie than doubled since 1859, while the exports fiom Eng- 
land thither had risen from about £9,000,000 to about 
£22,000,000. Another favourable point in the condition of 
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the country was that, excluding Lancashire, pauperism, if not 
decreasing, was at least stationary. 

Dealing with the estimates for 1864-65, Mr. Gladstone stated 
that the total calculated revenue was £69,460,000, and the total 
expenditure £66,890,000 — ^yielding a surplus of £2,570,000. A 
sum of £10,000, however, would he required for various minor 
changes and modifications which he enumerated ; and the surplus 
left to dispose of would be £2,560,000. Thei’e were, of course, 
many strong claims for the application of this surplus. First 
and foremost, the largest and most important reduction he pro- 
posed was in the article of sugar, which he held to have the 
greatest claim to the consideration of the House. At pre.sent 
there was a classified scale of duty on sugar, and opinion and 
authority were in favour of such a duty in preference to a 
uniform charge. After detailing plans of classification which 
had been mooted, he said he desired that that form of duty 
should be adopted which should least interfere with the natural 
course of trade. Mr. Gladstone then stated the various reduc- 
tions that would be made, the effect of which would he to place 
the sugar duty at Is. per cwt. lower than it had ever been. This 
alteratiop would cause a diminution of revenue at once of 
£1,701,900, but the net actual loss for the coming year would he 
£1,330,000. The smplus would thus he reduced to £1,230,000. 
There was no intention of proposing a reduction in the malt 
duty. The Chancellor of the Exchequer then took up the 
subiect of the income-tax, and once more stated his belief that 
the existence of the tax as a permanent duty w'as inconsistent 
w'lth the achievement of a judicious public economy — an object 
towards which, despite the great and growung prosperity of the 
country, considering the co-existence of large pauperism with 
that prosperity, it was the duty of Parliament carefully to direct 
its attention and its efforts. He did not then ask the House to 
remodel or to abolish the income-tax, but he proposed to make 
a reduction of one penny in the amoimt. The immediate loss 
by this reduction would he £800,000, and the ultimate loss 
£1,200,000. This would leave a sm-plus of £130,000. It was 
proposed to reduce the duty on fire insurances from 3s. to Is. 6d., 
so far as stock-in-trade was concerned ; and with a view to test 
the principle of recovery of the revenue after reduction of duty, 
which had been so strenuously asserted, the reduction would take 
place from 1st July. The financial result of this would not he a 
very heavy loss. The sm-plus ultimately remaining after the 
various reductions he had specified would he only £238,000. 
Such were the Government proposals. He trusted they would 
meet with acceptance, and that the House would receive them as 
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pledges, on tlie part of the Ministry, of an earnest desiie to co- 
operate with the Legislatui-e in cariying yet fiuilier forward 
those puiposes, the steady prosecution of which had akeady done 
so much for the streng'th and security of England, for the 
comfort and happiness of the people, for the honour of the age 
in which they Hved, and for the hopes they entertained on behalf 
of the times that were to come. 

The budget — which was equivalent to a declaration of policy 
on behalf of the Grovenameut, a policy in which peace, progress, 
and economy were the watch-words — was most favourably 
received. Notices of opposition on minor points weie given, but 
Mr. G-ladstone’s resolutions were ultimately adopted without a 
division. Notwithstanding the continuous assaults which had 
been made upon the fiscal policy of the Chancellor of the 
Eschequer, its success could not be denied, and the author of it was 
BOAT the chief mainstay of the Government. From whatever 
quarter of the House criticism arose, jMr. Gladstone met it 
readily and successfully, showing an unprecedented familiarity 
with all branches of the public industry and the public revenue. 

A motion still fuilher to reduce the fire insuiance duty was 
negatived. On the order of the day for going into consideration 
of the proposed reduction in the sugar duties, Colonel Barttelot 
moved an amendment, ‘ That the consideration of these duties 
be postponed until the House has had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the expediency of the reduction of the duty upon malt.’ 
During the discussion on this amendment, a member of the 
Opposition advocated the re-imposition of the paper duty, upon 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and protested against 
all such idea,refemng in most laudatory terms to the establishment 
of a cheap press, and hailing the benefits it had conferred on the 
community. The smrplus was totally inadequate to a substantial 
reduction of the malt-tax, and if that subject were approached at 
all it ought not to he in a petty and inadequate manner, or 
without considering the relation of the tax to the whole system 
of taxation on the other beverages of the country. Colonel 
Barfctelot’s motion was rejected by 247 votes to 99. A subse- 
quent motion by !Mr. IMorritt, ‘ That in case of any modification 
of the indirect taxation of the country the excise on malt requires 
eo3>sideration,’ was lost by 166 to 118. ]Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever brought forAvard a proposal by way of concession to the 
agi'ioultunsts, for the remission of so much of the duty as 
had been hitherto levied upon malt used for the consumption 
of cattle. The bill was variously viewed by Conservative mem- 
bers, but after considerable debate it ultimately passed both 
Houses. Two amendments were proposed to ISIr, Gladstone’s 
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proposed re-arrangement of tb.e sugar duties, but both were 
defeated- 

Early in tbis session tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer intro- 
duced a bill for amending the law relating to the purchase of 
Government annuities through the medium of savings banlcs, 
and to enable the granting of life insurances by the Government. 
It was explained that, up to the introduction of the Bill, sums 
could be received for deferred annuities only in large amounts, 
and the objects of the measure were to enable them to take 
smaller amounts thiough the medium of the post-office savings- 
banks. Xo hostility was at first shown to the bill, but subse- 
quently it was violently opposed. On moving the committal of 
the measure, JMr. Gladstone demonstrated the gvoundlessness of 
the fears which had arisen respecting it. The bill prohibited 
nothing : it simply offered certain facilities for self-help to the 
pooler classes of the commtmity. The plan was both safe and 
just. The Friendly Societies, however, raised a strong opposition 
to the scheme, and their supporters in the House inveighed 
against what they termed a ‘ paternal Govenmient.’ The author 
of the proposal had the effective retort that during his long- 
public life he had never recei-ved so many letters as he had upon 
this measure, fi'om various classes of the community, all expres- 
sing approval of, and gratitude for, the hill. After the rejection 
of an amendment directed against the whole scheme, the bill was 
referred to a select committee, which, while recommending 
slight modifications, reported favourably to the House. The 
Opposition collapsed, and the hill passed the Lower House amid 
warm approval ou both sides. In the House of Lords, also, it 
was regarded as a measm-e ‘ conceived in the true interest of 
the woiking classes.’ It became law, and it has since been 
generally acknowledged as one of the most valuable products of a 
session not very prolific in legislative reforms- Its singularly 
successful operation may readily be traced from year to year by 
all who are interested in the welfare and prog-ress of the working 
classes. 

It was during the debate on JVIr. Baines’s bill for lowering the 
Iwrough franchise that the Chancellor of the Exchequer startled 
the House by his declaration upon the question of Eeform. JMr. 
Baines’s resolution was defeated by 272 against 216, but it was 
generaUy admitted that JMr. Gladstone’s speech had given a 
great impetus to the movement. The right hon. gentleman, at 
the outset, signified cordial concurrence in the proposition that 
tnere ought to be, not a wholesale, hut a sensible and con- 
siderable addition to that portion of tbe working classes — in 
present almost infinitesimal — ^ivhich was in possession of the 
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franchise. ‘ We are told,’ he continued, ‘ that the working 
classes don’t agitate ; hut is it desirable that we should wait 
until they do agitate? In my opinion, agitation by the 
working classes upon any political subject whatever is a thing 
not to be waited for, not to be made a condition pi’evious to 
any Parliamentary movement, but, on the contrary, is to 
be deprecated, and, if possible, prevented by %vise and provi- 
dent measures. An agitation by the working classes is not 
like an agitation by the classes above them having leisure. The 
agitation of the classes having leism'e is easily conducted. 
Every hour of their time has not a money value ; their wives and 
children are not dependent on the application of those hours of 
labour. When a working man finds himself in such a condition 
that he must abandon that daily labour on which he is strictly 
dependent for his daily bread, it is only because then, in lailway 
language, the danger signal is turned on, and because he feels a 
strong necessity for action, and a distrust of the rulers who have 
driven him to that necessity. The present state of things, I 
rej oice to say, does not indicate that distrust ; but if we admit 
tliat, we must not allege the absence of agitation on the pait of 
the working classes as a reason why the Parliament of England 
and the public mind of England should be indisposed to enter- 
tain the discussion of this question.’ Pie denied that there was 
that special virtue in the natm-e of the middle classes which 
justified them in drawing a marked distinction between them 
and a select portion of the working classes, so far as related 
to the exercise of the franchise. He advocated the extension 
of the franchise, on the gTOund that it would tend to advance 
that xmity of classes which was now in happy progress throughout 
the country. 

The general feeling in connection with this speech was that if 
the Liberal party had failed in its duty on the subject of Reform 
in the existing Parliament, after the utterances of Mr. Gladstone 
that state of things must undergo a change. Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration had natm'ally a great effect upon the country. 

On the 4th of July the hostility to the Palmerston Govern- 
ment, chiefly on the ground of its foreign policy, reached its full 
height in a formal encounter between the Slinistry and the 
Opposition. Mr. Disraeli brought forward on the day named his 
‘no confidence’ motion as follows: — To thank her Majesty for 
having directed the correspondence on Denmark and Germany, 
and the protocol of the Conference recently assembled in London, 
to be laid before Parliament ; to assm'e her Majesty that we have 
heard with deep concern that the sittings of the Conference have 
been brought to a close without accomplishing the important 
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purpose for ^vhicll it was convened ; and to express to her JMajesty 
our great regi-et that, while the cotn-se pm-sued by her Majesty’s 
Government has failed to maintain their avowed policy of 
upholding the integrity and independence of Denmark, it has 
lowered the just i:&uence of this country in the capitals of 
Europe, and thereby diminished the securities for peace.’ Mr. 

j^^glake proposed to substitute the following words as an 

^'-'S^^nt to the last sentence of the resolution : — ‘To express 

^-ktisfaction with which we have learned that at this con- 
^ncture her Majesty has been advised to abstain from armed 
interference in the war now going on between Denmark and the 
Gei-man Powers.’ Sir. DisraeK, in a speech which was loudly 
cheered by his suiiporters, maintained that the time had come 
Svhen IMinisters should no longer be allowed to escape their 
responsibility. 

Mr. Gladstone at once accepted the responsibility cast upon 
the Government, and proceeded to rebut the accusations made 
by the leader of the Opposition. It was the very first occasion, 
he said, on which the British House of Commons had been called 
upon for the sake of displacing a Government to record the 
degradation of the country. Why could not the right hon. 
gentleman speak plainly in his motion? The terms of the 
resolution were nothing better than an echo of the almost ribald 
language of a few obscm-e journals of Germany. It was from 
that som-ee that this intended Minister derived his inspiration. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thus concluded his stirring 
reply ^ 

‘Why does not the hon. gentleman adopt the language of oui forefathers, 

'who, when they w'oie dissatisfied wath a Government, addressed the Ciown, and 
prajed that the Government miglit be dismissed? They said boldly that the con- 
duct of the Government was open to such and such charges, and they prayed that 
other men might be put in their places. But the right lion, gentleman was afraid 
to raise that issue. He has, indeed, plucked up courage to propose this motion , 
but\^hy has he not done it in the proper constitutional form in which votes of 
want t f confidence have hitherto been drawn ? Is ever before, as far as I know, has 
party spirit led gentlemen in this country to frame a motion which places on 
record that ss hich must be regarded as dishonourable to the nation. I go hack to 
the time of Sir Walpole, ot Lord North, and Mr Fox, but nowhere do we find 
such a sterile and jejune affair as tliis resolution. Those charges were written in 
legible and plain terms ; but the right hon gentleman substitutes language which 
ndght indeed be suflBclent for the purpose of rendering it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to continue in office, but which cannot transfix them without its sting first 
passing through the honour of England. For the reasons I have stated X look 
forward with cheerfulness to the issue which has been raised with regard to our 
conduct. Nay, more, I feel the most confident anticipation that both the House and 
the country will approve of the course taken in this difficult negotiation by her 
Majesty Government, and that they will reject a motion which both prudence and 
patriotism must alike emphatically condemn? 

In the course of the debate, which was very protracted, hir. 
Bernal Osbome grew amusingly sarcastic at the expense of the 
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Government, though he paid at the same time a great compli- 
ment to Sir. Gladstone. He likened the Cabinet to a museum 
of curiosities, in 'which there were some birds of rare and noble 
plumage, both alive and stuffed. There had been a difficulty, 
unfortunately, in keeping up the breed, and it was found neces- 
sary to cross it with the famous Peelites. ‘ the 

justice to say that they have a very great and able'AH>..r.^fc..^i-ong 
them in the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it is to his 
measures alone that they owe the little popularity and the little 
support they get from this Liberal party.’ Describing Jlr. 
Milner Gibson, the hon. gentleman said he was like some ‘ fly 
in amber,’ and the wonder was ‘ how the devil he got there.’ Sir. 
Cobden and hlr. Bright must have been disaj)pointed in this 
‘young man fi-om the country.’ He had become insolent and 
almost quarrelsome under the guidance of the noble lord. Should 
that Parliament decide on terminating its own and their exis- 
tence, they would find consolation that the funeral oration would 
be pronounced by Mr. Hewdegate, and that some friendly hand 
would inscribe on their mausoleum, ‘ Rest and be thankful.’ 
The Government having accepted Mr. Kinglake’s amendment, 
a division was taken with the followung result : — For Mr. 
Disraeli’s motion, 295 ; for the amendment, 313 — majority for 
Ministers, 18. 

In the House of Commons, during a debate which occurred at 
the close of March, 1865, Mr. Gladstone delivered an important 
speech in connection with the Irish Church. Mr. Dillwyn 
having proposed a motion, ‘ That the present position of the Irish 
Chm-ch Establishment is unsatisfactory, and calls for the early 
attention of her Majesty’s Government,’ JMr. Gladstone rose and 
said that, although the Government were nnable to agree to the 
resolution, they were not prepared to deny the abstract truth of 
the former paid of it. They could not assert that the present 
position of the Establishment was satisfactory. At the close of 
a lengthy speech, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he 
could come to no other conclusion than that the Irish Church, as 
she then stood, ■was in a false position. It was much more diffi- 
cult, however, to decide upon the. practical aspect of the ques- 
tion, and no one had ventured to propose the remedy required 
for the existing state of things. This question raised a whole 
nest of political problems; for while the vast majority of the 
Irish people were opposed to the maintenance of large and liberal 
endowments for a fragment of the pop'ulation, they repudiated 
any desire to appropriate these endowments, and firmly rejected 
all idea of receiving a State provision for 'themselves. How 
could the Government, in view of these facts, substitute a satis- 
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factory for an admittedly unsatisfactory state of tilings ? They 
•were unable to do so. Consequently, ‘ we feel that ‘we ought to 
decline to follow the bon, gentleman into the lobby, and declare 
that it is the duty of the Government to give their early atten- 
tion to the subject; because if we gave a vote to that effect we 
should be committing one of the gravest offences of which a 
Government could be gaiilty — namely, giving a deliberate and 
solemn promise to the country, which promise it would be out of 
our power to fulfil.’ The debate was adjourned, but was not 
resumed during the session. Some months later, in a letter to 
Dr. Hannah, Warden of Trinity College, Glenaimond, Mr. Glad- 
stone gave his reasons for declining at that time to entertain the 
question of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

^ First, because the question is remote, and apparently out of all beaiin^ on the 
practical politics of the day. I think it would be for me worse than supeifluous to 
determine upon any scheme, or basis of a scheme, w ith respect to it. Secondh-, 
because it is difficult ; even if I anticipated any likelihood of being- called upon to 
deal wnth it, I should think it liglit to take no decision beforehand on the mode of 
dealing wntli the difficulties. But the first reason is that w^hich chiefly weighs. 
... I thmk I have stated strongly my sense of the responsibility attaching to 
the opening of such a question, excepit an a state of things which gave promise of 
satisfactorily closing it. For this leason it is that I have been so silent about the 
mattei, and may probably be so again; but I could not, as a Minister and as 
member for Oxfoid Univeisity, allow' it to be debated an indefinite number of times 
and roniam silent. One thing, how'evei, I mav add, because I think it a clear land- 
mnik In any measure dealing wuth tlie Irish Church, I think (thougli I scarcely 
e-^pect over to be called on to siiaie in such a measure) the act of Union must bo 
recognised, and must have important consequences, especially with loference to 
the position of tlie hierarchy/ 

This question, however, was already rapidly preSvSing forward for 
settlement — ^how rapidly Mr. Gladstone himself seemed not to he 
aware of. Yet the act of Disestablishment was to proceed from 
his O’wn hand within a very brief period. 

The budget this year was brought forward on the 27th of 
April, and the prosperous condition of the finances of the country 
again justified the hopes of a reduction of taxation. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer began his statement by remarking upon 
the contrast between the opening and closing circumstances of 
the existing Parliament. 

< men the Parliament met, we had been involved— although we did not know it 
f time in a costly and difficult w’-ar with China. Xhe harvest of the year 
which succeeded w^as the worst that had been kno\vn for half a century Tlie 
recent experience of war had led to costly, extensive, and somewhat uncertain 
reconstTOctions ; and clouds hung over the Continent of Europe, while the Italian 
war had terrninated m such a manner as to occasion vague but senous alarms in 

PY. period those clouds have moved Westward across the 

Atlantic, and have burst in a tempest, perhaps the wHdest that ever devastated a 
civilised country— a tempest of war, distinguished, indeed, by the exhibition of 
many of the most marvellous and extraordinary qualities of valour, heroism, and 
porseyerance; and on the whole, perhaps, no scenes have been so entirely painful 
as that of which the mtelligence has last reached us, which now causes one tluill 
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of horror tliroiighoiit Eiiroiie ^ Put, far tliis country is concerned, \^e have 
been mercifully spared. We see the state of the public mind tranquil and reassured, 
and the condition of the country gonerallj" prosperous and satisfactory. The finan» 
rial history of the Failiamcnb lias been a remaikable one. It has raised a larger 
revenue than I believe, at any period, whether of peace or war, was ever raised by 
taxation. After taking into account the changes in the value of money within an 
equtil time, the expenditure of the Parliament has been upon a scale that has never 
before been reached in time of peace. The amount and variety of the changes 
introduced into our financial legislation have been greater than within a like number 
of years at any former time. And I may say, lastly, that it has enjoved the distmc* 
tioii that, allhougli no Pailiament ever comp^letes the full term of itslegal existence, 
yet this IS the seventh tune on w hich you have been called upon to make provision 
fur the financial exigencies of the country.' 

sir. Gladstone then proceeded with the details of his state- 
ment. The actual expenditure for 1864-65 had been less than 
the estimate by about £611,000. The estimate of the revenue 
for the year 1864 was £67,128,000, while the amount received 
was £70,313,000, showing an increase of £3,185,000. The 
actual expenditure of the past year had been £66,461,000, 
and the revenue being £70,313,000, thei’e was thus a surplus of 
£3,852,000, or, subjecting it to all deductions, of £3,200,000. 
The debt paid off in the year had amounted to £5,240,000, 
while, deducting the charge for fortifications, the real diminu- 
tion was over £4,000,000, Since 1859 the National Debt 
had diminished by thi'ee millions per annum, and there was a 
total reduction of nearly eighteen millions during the present 
Parliament. Dealing with the trade of the country, he observed 
that the paper trade was in a satisfactory condition, and that our 
commerce with France continued to increase, both in exports and 
imports. Although nominally the trade of France had increased 
in greater proportion than that of this covmtry, yet relatively, 
and looking to the steady progress of the latter, that had not 
been the case ; while in comparison with Belgium and Holland 
it had considerably increased. He came to the conclusion that 
immense advantage had resulted to our trade in the removal of 
bars, fetters, and impediments from the path of human industry 
in this empire, as well as in the union of class with class and. he 
hoped, of nation with nation. Not for the first time, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that in such a retrospect be could 
not forbear rendering a tribute to the character and ability of 
the man who was the main instrument of these great commercial 
changes — ^hlr. Cobden. With regard to the charges for 1865-66, 
Mr. Gladstone stated that the total expenditure was estimated at 
£66,139,000, being considerably less than for 1864-65. The total 
estimated revenue was £70,170,000, and there was thus left a sur- 
plus of £4,031,000. Coming to the question of the disposal of 
lids surplus, after enumerating various minor reductions, there 


* The assassination of President Lincoln. 
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remained, said the right hon. gentleman, the question of the 
malt- tax. The total abolition of the duty would be the death- 
warrant of our whole system of indirect taxation, and the prac- 
iical question was, what reduction could be made ? He allowed 
that the tax upon beer from the malt duty was 20 per cent. 
How much of the malt duty must be taken off to reduce the 
price of beer one farthing a quart ? A little less than one-half. 
The loss to the Exchequer by such a reduction would be in the 
first year £2,489,000; in the second year, £3,360,000. Now, 
looking at the relative taxation of malt, as compared with other 
potable articles, he found that while beer was taxed 20 per cent., 
the common wines which entered into competition with beer 
were taxed 50 per cent. There was no aigument in favour 
of the repeal to be derived from any languor in the con- 
sumption of beer ; on the contrary, there had been an 
inciease in the use of this national drink as compared with 
spirits. But if beer ought to be taxed more lightly than 
nines or spirits, he confidently asserted that tea ought to be 
more heavily taxed than beer. The tax on a barrel of beer 
was 20 per cent,, that on a chest of tea was not less than 40 per 
cent., and tea was entitled to a preference in the reduction of 
duty. He would, however, give the maltster the option of having 
the duty charged by weight instead of by measure, which 
would opemte as a relief to the growers of medium and lower 
qualities of barley. He did not say that he looked forward to 
an indefinite imposition of the malt-tax, but at the present time 
a large portion of the surplus could not be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the malt-tax, especially as the incidence of the income- 
tax remained to be finally settled. The diminution of the duty 
on tea by 6d. a pound would reduce the price to the consumer 
by 20 per cent . ; the loss to the revenue would be upwards of 
£2,375,000, but looking to recuperation by consumption, in the 
present year it would only be £1,808,000. Touching upon the 
income-tax, he observed that it was now at the lowest point 
which it had ever reached ; but it was proposed to reduce the 
existing charge of 6d. in the pound by one-third of that amount. 
The effect would be to reduce the tax to a total of £5,200,000. 
Its final adjustment might be dealt with by the new Parliament, 
but if it was thought desirable to retain the income-tax, 4d. in 
the pound was the rate at which it might well be kept in time 
of peace. The reduction of £3,518,000 on tea and income-tax 
left a margin of the surplus, enabling it to be applied to the 
duty on fire insurance, and a reduction in conformity with a 
resolution already passed by the House upon the subject, would 
be made to Is. fid. from the 25th of June ; while a reduction 
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would be made in the shillinjy duty on the policy to a penny 
stamp. There would he a relief on fire insurance of £520,000. 
The total reduction of taxation amounted to £5,420,000. The 
loss in the year 18G5-6 would be £'3,778,000, and in the following 
j’ear £1,417,000, making a total for the iwo years of i,5,l95,000. 
^ere would be an ultimate sui-plus this year of £253,000, and 
any invasion of this he earnestly deprecated. There were several 
claims for a reduction of duty, but he trusted that the House 
would agi-ee that that of tea was paramount, and he hoped 
generally that the measures of the Government, in dealing with 
the financial situation, would be acceptable to the House and the 
nation. 

The budget met with less opposition than had been encoun 
tered by any of its predecessors, and gained the warm approval 
of the country, notwithstanding the inevitable demonstration 
made in connection with the malt-tas. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s fiscal proposals were embodied in a bdl, which 
passed through the House with scarcely any delay. The de- 
creasing expenditure on the army and navy estimates was viewed 
with general and very lively satisfaction. Notwithstanding that 
the House and the country at large had become accustomed to 
jSIr. Gladstone’s masteily manipulation of the national finances, 
the magnitude of the remissions of taxation in the budget of 
1865 excited feelings of pleasant and universal surprise. These 
financial proposals demonstrated not only the soundness of the 
calculations made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but also 
the continued prosperity of the country. 
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ME. GLADSTONE’S EEJEOTION AT OXPOED-THB EEFOEM BILL 

OF 1866. 

Dissolut’cn of Parliament — Oxford University Election — Defeat of Mi Gladstone — 
Character of the Election — Public Opmion^t hereon — Tiie Election m South Lan- 
cashire — The Chancellor of the Exchequer at Manchester and Liveipool — Hetuin 
of Gladstone — Death of Lord l^almeiston — Reconstruction of the Ministry — 

The New* Leader in the Commons — ^The Budget of 1SG6— Scheme for the Reducrion 
of the ^''ational Debt — Disaffection in Ireland — Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act — Church Kates — Debate on Continental Affairs — Mr Gladstone introduces 
tlie Government Refoim Bill — Digest of the Measure — it is attacked by Mr. Lowe 
and others — Mr. Bright's Rebuke of Mr Hoisman — The Adullamites — The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at Liverpool — The Reform Struggle continued — Amend- 
ments to the Ministerial Scheme — ^Eloquent Speech by Mr Gladstone — His 
Relations with the Liberal Party — Government Victory— Exciting Scene in the 
House — Redistribution of Seats*JBill — ^Fuither Reform Debates — The Government 
Defeated on Lord Dunkelhn's Amendment — ^Resignation of the Ministry — A Derby 
Administmtion formed. 

On the 6tli of July? 1865, Parliament — having, in a constitutional 
sense, reached its full term — ^vras prorogued, with a view to an 
immediate dissolution. The Prime ISIinister had announced 
some time previously that this day had been selected for 
remitting to the constituencies their legislative trust ; and many 
membeis had issued their addresses for re-election in anticipation 
of the issue of the new writs. Yet there was no ^ burning ’ 
question upon which the Palmerston Grovemment appealed to 
the country for a continuance of its confidence. Parliament had 
expired in a natural manner, and there were few contests looked 
forward to with any extraordinary degTea of interest. With the 
exception of the elections for the Metropolitan constituencies, 
there was, indeed, but one electoral struggle which the country 
watched with peculiar solicitude, viz., that in which Mr. 
Grladstone’s seat for Oxford University was threatened. It was 
not a little singular that, while the gTeat body of the people — 
Liberal and Conservative alike — admitted that the stability of 
the Ministry was in great part due to the sagacious and 
statesmanlike measm'es of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, his 
re-election was widely felt to be most uncertain. As a natural 
consequence, the eyes of the whole coifiltry were turned in the 
direction of Oxford, By the irony of fate, a Liberal measure 
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was destined to operate most injuriously against Mr. Glad»tone- 
Only in the previous Parliament an Act was passed on the 
instigation of a well-known member of the Liberal party^ by 
which the election for the Universities was authorised to be made 
by means of voting papers, transmitted thi'ough the pest or 
otherwise to the Vice-Chancellors, and a period of five daj's was 
allowed for keeping open the poll. An uncompromising 
Consej-vative candidate was found at Oxford, in the person of 
Mr. Gathoriie Hard\^, to opjDOse Mr. Gladstone, and the 
friends of both candidates agreed to give their second vote to 
Sir W. Heathcote, whose return was not opposed. The nomi- 
nation took place on the 13th of July, the proceedings being 
conducted in Latin. Mr. Gladstone was proposed by l)r. Liddell, 
the Dean of Christ Church; the "Warden of All Souls, in an 
oration of some length, proposed Sir William Heathcote ; and the 
Public Oiator,in the absence of the President of St. John’s, proposed 
JMr. Gathoine Hardy. At the close of the first day’s poll 3Ir. Glad- 
stone was in a minority of six as compared with his opponent, Mr. 
Hardy. The last vote registeied for Gladstone on the first day 
caused some amount of commotion. The Stanckird of the follow- 
ing morning stated that the Vice-Chancellor was in the act of 
receiving a long string of proxies for Gladstone when a voter 
apj)eared to give his vote in person. On being asked his name 
he gave that of Samuel Wilberforce,” on which one of the gen- 
tlemen appointed to watch the proceedings on the Conservative 
side, inquired, with all due couriesy, if his lordship was aw^are 
that the House of Commons had passed a resolution to the effect 
that peers of Parliament could not vote in the election of mem- 
bers of the Lower House. The Bishop replied that he was per- 
fectly aware of the resolution in question, and again tendered his 
vote, which (the objection not being pressed) was received and 
duly registeied.’ Several other peers recorded their votes at an 
eaily stage for Mr. Gladstone, including the Bishop of Durham 
and Earl Cowper. On the thiid day Mr. Gladstone’s minority 
had increased to 74, and on the fourth to 230. A circular was 
now issued by Sir J, T. Coleridge, chairman of the light hon. 
gentleman’s committee, intimating to the electors still unpledged 
that there was reason to fear the seat was in danger, and pressing 
upon them the duty of recording their votes in favour of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Committee do not scruple 
to advocate his cause on grounds above the common level of 
polities. They claim for him the gratitude due to one whose 
public life has for eighteen years reflected a lustre on the Univer- 
sity herself. They confidently invite you to consider whether 
Ms jnire and exalted character, his splendid abilities, and his 
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eminent services io Clmi-cli and State, do not constitute tlie 
highest of all qualifications for an academical seat, and entitle 
him to he judged by his constituents as he will assuredly be 
judged by posterity.’ On the last day of the contest the excite- 
ment waned, as it was found that Mr. Giladstone had little 
chance of success. He lessened the majority against him, how- 
ever, and the numbers were finally declared as follows : — Heath- 
cote, 3,23() ; Hardy, 1,904 ; Grladstone, 1,724 — majority of Hardy 
over Gladstone, ISO. The total number of votes recorded was 
3,850, being nearly double that at any former election. While 
Mr. Gladstone received 415 plumpers, only 43 were registered 
for Sir W, Heathcote, and but 16 for IMr. Hardy.''* 

Mr. Gladstone’s defeat was shown to be due to the non-residents. 
The resident body consisted of some 250 persons, and of these 
155 voted or paired for the right hon. gentleman, while only 89 
voted or paired against him. Mr. Hardy had a majority in 
three colleges only — St, John’s, Magdalen, and Lincoln — all the 
impoitant colleges being strongly on IMr. Gladstone’s side. The 
heads of houses were nearly equally dmded, 12 voting for Mr. 
Gladstone and 1 1 for Mr. Hardy ; but the professors were 
strongly for the former, 24 gi\'ing him their sujiport, while only 10 
voted for his opponent. Three-fourths of the tutors and lecturers 
w'ere also on the side of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so that 
in this celebrated contest it was not really Academic Oxford which 
rejected him. He lost his seat through that gxeat body of voters 
who had Little sympathy with the Oxford of 1865, as a writer at 
the time pointed out. The Rector of Lincoln (the Rev. Mark 
Pattison) stated that of the ten Fellows of that college seven 
polled for Mr. Gladstone, and two only for Mr. Hardy. Half 
the total number of members of Convocation on the college 
books voted for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

While the rejection of Mr. Gladstone by the University of 
Oxford was regarded in some quarters as a signal triumph of 
Conservative reaction, in other respects it v 7 as felt that the 
ojiposition offered to him was a most mistaken stroke of Tory 
policy. Though he always courageously acted upon his convic- 
tions, so long as he retained his seat for Oxford University he 
must have remained to some extent fettered — he could not 


* Amongst tlie distinguished voters who supported the Chnncellor of the 
Exchequer were the following the Bishops of Durham, Oxford, nnd Chester, Enrl 
Cowper, the Dena of Westminster, tlie Dean of Christchurch, Professors Farrar, 
KoUeston, and Max MuUer, the Dean of DichfleW, Sir J T. Coleridge, Sir Honrr 
liiompson, the Bev. Dr. Jelf, the Bodleian liihrarinn. Sir F. T. P‘dgTnve, the Rioht 
Hon. S Lushington, the Defin of St. PauFs, the Bev. John Keble, the Principnl of 
Bnsenose, the Dean of Peterborough, Prof . Comngton, the Bev. J. B, Mozley, Mr 
E, A. Freei^on, Chief Justice Erie, Dr, Pusey, Professor Jowett, Mr. Car<iw6lL th<^ 
Marquis of Kildare, and the Rector of Lincoln. 
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altogether shake off the silent but deep and unmistakable 
influence which such a connection must necessarily exercise. 
Once the ties had been broken which bound him to his Alrtm 
Mater, and ISIr. Gladstone felt like a man who breathes the fresh 
mountain air after a close confinement in the crowded city. 
There were now many questions whose consideration he could 
approach without the sense of an invisible but les training 
influence. By the whole Liberal party throughout the country 
his rejection was immediately regarded with feelings of exultation 
— much as (for some reasons) they had desired his return for 
that distinguished seat of learning which he had represented so 
long and so well. By a large class of non-resident voters IMr. 
Gladstone was viewed as too clever to be a safe man, and it was 
not anticipated that Mr. Gathome Hardy would forfeit the 
confidence of this body by any eccentricities of genius. The 
I'esult of this election had another important elfect. ‘The 
enemies of the University,’ observed the Times, ‘ will make the 
most of her disgrace. It has hitherto been supposed that a 
learned constituency was to some extent exempt from the vulgar 
motives of party spirit, and capable of foiming a higher estimate 
of statesmanship than common tradesmen or tenant-farmers. It 
will now stand on record that they have deliberately saciificed 
a representative who combined the very highest qualifications, 
moral and intellectual, for an academical seat, to party spiiit, 
and party spirit alone. lUr. Gladstone’s brilliant public caieer, 
his gTeat academical distinctions and literary attainments, his 
very subtlety and sympathy with ideas for their own sake, mark 
him out beyond all living men for such a position. However 
progressive in purely secular politics, he has ever shown himself 
a staunch and devoted Churchman wherever Chm-ch doctrine or 
ecclesiastical rights were concerned. . . . Henceforth IMr. Glad- 
stone will belong to the country, but no longer to the University. 
Those Oxford influences and traditions which have so deeply 
coloured his views, and so greatly interfered with his better judg- 
ment, must gradually lose their hold on him.’ A yet more pro- 
nounced expression of opinion came from the JDaily JTeivs, the 
organ of advanced Liberal thought : — ‘ IMr. Gladstone’s career as 
a statesman will certainly not be arrested, nor Mr. Gathome 
Hardy’s capacity be enlarged by the number of votes which Tory 
squires or Tory parsons may inflict upon Lord Derby’s cheerful 
and fluent subaltern, or withhold from Lord Palmerston’s bril 
Hunt colleague. The late Sir Eobert Peel was but the chief of a 
party until, admonished by one ostracism, he became finally 
emancipated by another. Then, as now, the statesman who was 
destined to give up to mankind what was never meant for the 
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barren service of a party, eotild say to the honest bigots who 
r elected him — 

I banish you : 

There is a world elsewlieie.” 

Mediocrity will not be turned into genius, honest and good- 
natured insignificance into force, fluency into eloquence, if the 
resident and non-resident Toryism of the University of Oxford 
should prefer the safe and sound Mr. Hardy to the illustrious 
Minister whom all Europe envies us, whose name is a household 
word in every political assembly in the world.’ 

Such was the view taken by Liberals generally of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defeat. How it was regarded by one important body in 
the Church may be gathered from a letter which Dr. Pusey 
addressed to the Editor of the Ghurchman, a journal which 
looked with the liveliest satisfaction upon the return of Mr. 
Hardy. ‘ You are naturally rejoicing,’ wrote the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, ‘ over the rejection of IMr- Gladstone, which I 
mourn. Some of those who concmred in that election, or who 
stood aloof, will, I fear, momm hereafter with a double sorrow 
because they were the cause of that rejection. I, of course, speak 
only for myself, with whatever degree of anticipation may be the 
privilege of years. Yet, on the very ground that I may very 
probably not live to see the issue of the momentous future now 
hanging over the Church, let me, through you, express to those 
friends through whom I have been separated, who love the Chm'ch 
in itself, and not the accident of Establishment, my conviction 
that we should do ill to identify the interests of the Chmuh with 
any political party ; that we have questions before us, compared 
with which that of the Establishment (important as it is in 
respect to the possession of our parish churches) is as nothing*. 
The grounds alleged ag-ainst IMr. Gladstone bore at the utmost 
upon the Establishment. The Establishment might perish, and 
the Church but come forth the purer. If the Church were cor- 
rupted, the Establishment would become a curse in proportion 
to its influence. As that conflict will tliicken, Oxford, I think, 
will learn to regret her rude severance from one so loyal to the 
Church, to the faith, and to God.’ The author of the Christian 
Year also remained firm to the cause of Mr. Gladstone in I860, 
as he had done in 1847. 

On the close of the poll at Oxford on the 18th of July, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote the following valedictory address to the 
members of Convocation: — After an arduous connection of 
eighteen years, I bid you, respectfully, farewell. My earnest 
pm-pose to serve you, my many faults and shortcomings, the 
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incidents of the political relation between the Univeisity and 
myself, established in 1847, so often questioned in vain, and nowj* 
at length, final!}" dissolved, I leave to the judgment of the 
fntme. It is one imperative duty, and one alone, which induces 
me to trouble you with these few parting words— the duty of 
expressing my profound and lasting gratitude for indulgence as 
generous, and for support as warm and enthusiastic in itself, 
and as lionoiuable from the character and distinctions of those 
who have given it, as has, in my belief, ever been accorded by 
any constituency to any representative.’ Like his illustrious 
leader, Sir Robert Peel, hen rejected by the University of Oxford, 
]Mx\ Gladstone was now driven to appeal to a different kind of 
constituency. The election in South Lancashire was still pending, 
and at the nomination on the preceding day the name of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been proposed, in view of 
eventualities at Oxford, Airiving in Manchester on the ISth, 
Mr. Gladstone had a confer ence with the Liberal Election Com- 
mittee, and immediately afterwards issued his address to the 
electors as follows: — appear before you as a candidate for the 
suffrages of your division of my native county. Time forbids 
me to enlarge on the numerous topics which justly engage the 
public interest. I will bring them all to a single head. You 
are conversant — few '•o much so — with the legislation of the last 
thirty-five years. You have seen, yon have felt its results. You 
cannot fail to have observed the veidict which the ’country gene- 
rally has, within the last eight days, pionounced upon the relative 
claims and ]iositions of the two gTcat political Parties with 
respect to that legislation in the past, and to the prospective 
administration of public affairs. I humbly, but confidently, with- 
out the least disparagement to many excellent persons, from 
whom I have the misfoitune frequently to differ, ask you to give 
your powerful voice in confirmation of that verdict, and to pro- 
nounce with significance as to the direction in which you desire 
the wheels of the State to move. Before these words can be 
read, I hope to be among yon in the hives of your teeming 
enterprise.’ 

Mr. Gladstone first appeared on the Manchester Exchange ; 
and from thence he proceeded to the Free Tiade Hall, 'which, 
though capable of holding many thousands of persons, was 
densely packed within a few minutes of the doors being opened. 
^ At last, my Liends,’ he began his address, ^ I am come among 
yon — and I am come, to use an expression which has become 
very famous, and is not likely to be forgotten, I am come among 
yon, unmuzzled.’’ ’ Here the cheering was so enthusiastic and 
prolonged that for some time the speaker could not proceed. 
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Quiet Laving been restored, the right Lon, gentleman con- 
tinued : — 

_ ^ After an anxious struggle of eighteen years, duiing whicli the unbounded devo- 
tion and indulgence of niy friends maintained mein the arduous position of repre- 
^cntatiTe of the Univeisity of Oxfoid, I have been driven from my seat. . 

I have loved the University vith a deep and passionate love, *and as long as I 
breathe, that attachment will continue ; if my affection is of the smallest advantage 
to that great, that ancient, that noble institution, that advantage, such as it is, 
and it is^most insignificant, Oxford will possess as long as I live But don’t mistake 
the is«ue which has been raised. TJje Univcisity has at length, after eighteen 
;\ ears of self-denial, been diawm by w’hat I might^ perhaps, call an over-weening 
excicise of power, into the vortex of mere politics. Well, you wall readily under-* 
- land why, as long as I had a hope that the zeal and kindness of my fiiends might 
keep mem my place, it was impossible for me to abandon them Could they 
h.ive letuined me by a majority of one, painful as it is to a man of my time of 
life, and feeling the w'eiglit of public cares, to be incessantly struggling for his 
^eat, nothing could have induced me to quit that U niversity to w Inch I had so long 
ago devoted my best care and attachment. But by no act of mine I am free to 
c.mie among you And having been thus set free, I need haidly tell you that it is 
with 303^, with thankfulness, and enthusiasm, that I now, at this eleventh hour, 
a candidate without an addiess, make my appeal to the heait and the mind 
of South Lnncashiie, and ask you to pronounce upon that appeal. As I have 
said. I am aw-are of no cause for the votes which have given a majority 
against me in the University' of Oxford, except the fact that the strongest 
conviction that the human mind can receive, that an ovei powering sense of 
the public interests, that the practical teacliings of expenence, to which from 
my youth Oxford her-^elf taught me to lay open my mmd— all these had shown me 
the folly, aid, I will say^, the madness of letusing to 3*oin in the generous 
sympathies of my countrymen, by adopting w'hat I must call an obstructive 
policy 

The same evening the Chancellor of the Exchequer addressed 
an immense audience in the Eoyal Amphitheatre of Liverpool, 
where he met ivith a similar ovation. In the opening words of 
his speech, which had a tone of pathos running through them, 
Mr. G-ladstone again paid a tribute to his University, and then 
went on to deal with the impending election. ‘ If I am told 
that it is only by embracing the narrow interests of a political 
party that Oxford can discharge her duties to the country, then, 
gentlemen, I at once say I am not the man for Oxford. We see 
represented in that ancient institution — represented more nobly, 
perhaps, and more conspicuously than in any other place, at any 
rate with more remarkable concentration — the most prominent 
features that relate to the past of England. I come into South 
Lancashire, and I find here around me an assemblage of different 
phenomena. I find development of industry ; I find growth of 
enterprise ; I find progress of social philanthropy ; I find preva- 
lence of toleration ; and I find an ardent desire for freedom. . . . 
I have honestly, I have eanaestly, although I may have feebly, 
striven to unite in my insig-nificant person that which is repre- 
sented by Oxford and that which is represented by Lancashire. 
My desire is that they should know and love one another. If I 
have clung to the representation of the TJuiversity with despeiate 
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fondness, it ■'%as because I would not desert that post in which I 
seem to have been placed. I have not abandoned it. I have 
been dismissed from it, not by academical, but by political 
agencies. I don’t complain of those political influences by which 
I have been displaced. The free constitutional spirit of the 
country requires that the voice of the majority should prevail, 
I hope the voice of the majority will prevail in South Lancashire. 
I do not for a moment complain that it should have prevailed in 
Oxford. But, gentlemen, I come now to ask you a question 
whether, because I have been declared unfit longer to serve the 
University on account of my political position, there is anything 
in that position, there is anything in what I have said and done, 
in the arduous office which I hold, which, is to unfit me for the 
representation of my native county ? ’ Before concluding his 
speech, IMr. Gladstone briefly reviewed the course of Liberal 
legislation dming the last Parliament. 

The polling for South Lancashire took place on the 20th, 
with the following result : — Egerton, 9171 ; Tm-ner, 8806 ; Glad- 
stone, 8786; Legh, 8476; Thompson, 7703; Heywood, 7653. 
The Hon. A. Egerton and Mr. Tm-ner, Conservatives, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were accordingly declared elected. 
Of the defeated candidates, Mr. Legh was a Conservative, and 
Messrs. Thompson and Heywood were Liberals. IMr. Gladstone 
was at the head of the poll in Liverpool, Manchester, and all the 
large towns. 

The general election resulted in considerable gains to the 
Liberal party, but dming the autumn that party sustained a 
severe loss by the death of Lord Palmerston. The late Premier 
had not only been successful in uniting the various Liberal 
sections in the House of Commons, but had commanded the 
esteem and forbearance of his Conservative opponents. The 
Government was now reconstructed, with Earl Russell as Prime 
Minister and Mr. Gladstone leader in the Lower House, The 
earnest temperameat of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
led him to regard everything in the most severely conscientious 
light, with little desire for banter, for trimming, or for com- 
promise, caused some speculation and not a little anxiety as to 
his management of the House of Commons. To the joviality — 
in some instances amounting almost to buffoonery — of Lord 
Palmerston, the new First Minister in the Commons could lay 
no claim. Politics, with him, ever formed a science of the 
gravest and deepest moment. The prog-nostications and com- 
plaints of those who declared that he had not the peculiar 
qualities demanded in a leader must, on the whole, be considered to 
have failed during the first year of his Parliamentary leadership ; 
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and ill our generation there has been no more arduous or critical 
session -witnessed than that of 1866. 

Before discussing the great refoim measures of the year — 
which -were ftaught with the most important consequences — the 
budget and several questions of moment, in whose discussion Mr. 
G-ladstone took a prominent part, demand attention. Dealing 
first with the financial statement, it may be remarked (as, indeed, 
it has been om- lot to observe on previous occasions), that the 
condition of the public revenue was still so flourishing as to 
afford hopes of a yet further reduction of taxation. On the 3rd 
of May, the Chancellor of the Exchequer — causing for the 
moment a suspension of hostilities between the rival political 
parties on the Franchise question — laid his annual account befoi-e 
the committee. He expressed Ms own sense of relief in entering 
upon a question wMch would involve no party struggle. He had 
not to announce a sui-plus of revenue on the scale of the last 
three years, wMch had reached an average of thi-ee millions and 
a half; but he should still be able to make reductions not 
without interest. The estimated expenditui-e for the past year 
had been upwards of ^66,000,000, but the actual expenditure 
was only £65,914,000. The revenue was £67,812,000, leaving a 
surplus of £1,898,000. The revenue had been £1,424,000 more 
than was calculated. The average increase in revenues since 
1864 was about a million and a quarter per year. The loss 
caused by the reductions of last year had slightly exceeded 
the estimate. The Exchequer balances had been reduced by 
unusual liquidations of debt. On the 31st of March, 1865, they 
were £7,691,000; and on the same date in 1866, they had 
fallen to £5,851,000. The total estimated expenditure of the 
coming year was £66,225,000, which, as compared with the 
expenditure of last year, showed an increase of £78,000. The 
total estimate of the revenue for the year would he £67,575,000, 
thus leaving a surplus of £1,350,000, which, but for the charges 
of last yeai-, would have been quite £2,700,000. 

hlr. Griadstoue next referred to the commercial treaties into 
wMch this country had entered in the most disinterested spirit, 
with a view of inducing other nations to follow our example. 
The effect of the treaty with France on the export trade of that 
country had been such that the total increase on all kinds of 
goods had been from 58 millions and a half of francs to 141 
millions. Treaties had been concluded with Belgium, Italy, the 
Zoliverein, and finally with Austria, on the same standard as that 
-with France — ^no duty to exceed 25 per cent, ad valorem, on 
all British goods. This involved two changes in our own tariff, 
viz., the repeal of the duty on timber and the equalisation of the 
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diitj on wine in bottle and in wood. The consumption of timber 
had greatly increased in proportion to the reduction of the 
impost. The revenue for the 3 ’ear from this som-ce was £307,000, 
and this would be reckoned as an entire loss for the year — the 
repeal to be immediate. The loss fi'om the equalisation of the 
wine duty would be £71,000. It was further proposed to abohsh 
the duty on pepper, which would involve the loss of £ 112,000 for 
the year. Tmming to the duties on locomotion, he did not 
Xiropose to interfere with the duty on carriages, horses, railways, 
&c., but as to the duty cn post-horses, wliicb was £266,000, 
and on public conveyances, especially omnibuses, which was 
142,000, he did not propose to deal with them, the question 
being one of the comfort and convenience of the working classes, 
as well as of the middle class. The licences would be left as at 
present, but the mileage duty would be reduced from a penny to 
a farthing a mile, at a loss for the future of £90,000 a-j’ear. 
The scale of the licence duty on post-horses would be so reduced 
as to place the small proprietor on a fair footing with the large, 
and this would involve a loss of £ 20,000 a-;) ear. These items dis- 
posed of £560,000 out of a surplusof £1,350,000. He should move 
lesolutions renewing the tea duties and the income-tax at 4d. in 
the pound. With regard to the ISlational Debt, a considerable 
amount of Exchequer bills had been paid off, and the sum paid in 
reduction of the debt last year was £5,179,000. The amount of 
the unfunded debt was now £8,267,000, as compared with over 
£18,000,000 in 1858. 

He was convinced that the time had arrived when Parliament 
should face the subject of the National Debt. In tbe ensuing 
year there would be a large cessation of terminable annuities, 
not less than £600,000 a-year, which in a degree made the present 
moment favotu’able for moving in that direction. Mr. Gladstone 
then adduced a variety of statistics upon the amount and the 
fluctuations in the National Debt, which, he said, was exercising 
an injurious social influence. America was applying her revenue, 
as far as possible, to the reduction of her debt ; and this was an 
example to Emnpe, where borrowing was the growing vice of all 
European states. With regard to our own debt, we were living 
in a commercial era of extraordinary magnitude and increase ; 
and our commercial undertakings were now as great, with our 
thirty millions of population, as those of France aud America 
with their seventy millions of people put together. The cause 
of our pre-eminence was to be found in tbe possession and the 
facile use of minerals, especially coal. It was a question 
whether this store of coal was practically inexhaustible ; even if 
a substitute could be found, it could not be peculiar to England 
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— tlierefore, if oxir coal should become exhausted, the relative 
pre-eminent commercial position of this country to other nations 
would be lost. It was calculated that at the end of one hundred 
years coal would have become exhausted at four thousand feet 
below the surface. The matter was one worthy of deep considera- 
tion. It was idle to think of stopping the supply of coal, to 
tax it, or to stop its export ; and therefore it was obvious that 
as we could not supply coal at low prices beyond a given time, 
it was desirable to do something to meet an exigency which 
must arrive ; and this might he done in a manner by relieving 
the country, as far as possible, of its great mortgage. A good 
plan of operating on the debt was by the conversion of perpetual 
into terminable annuities. There was then a sum of twenty-four 
millions standing on a deposit account of the trustees of savings- 
banks, the wliole of which the State was now bound to pay ; and 
it was proposed to take that sum, which now cost £720,000 a 
year, and conveii. it into annuities terminating in 1885, which 
would raise the annual charge to one million. If this was done 
in 1866-7 there would be a charge something above £1,200,000. 
The following year there would be a further charge on this con- 
version of £502,000 ; but of this £293,000 would be relieved by 
the falling in of other annuities. The total additional charges, 
making all allowances, would he about £409,000 per annum. It 
was further proposed that so much of the dividends of the fund 
which it was intended to create, as were found to be to spare, 
should be re-invested ; and the result would he that in 1885 
the charge would 1^ £1,440,000, while there would have 
been cancelled no less than fifty millions of stock — and from 
year to year the State would he buyers of stock. The surplus 
dealt with in making the reductions which he had stated would 
be £1,064,000, leaving an unappropriated balance of £286,000. 
In concluding his statement, the right hon. gentleman said the 
Government had thought it well to east a glance into the future, 
and to endeavour in some degvee to meet its demands, so that 
those who came after them might have reason to say that, while 
making pro'vision for their own immediate wants, they had also 
taken some concern for those which were to succeed. 

These proposals excited little opposition. The plan for the 
conversion of a portion of the National Debt into terminable 
annuities, with a view to its gradual liquidation, was made the 
subject of a separate bill, which passed its second reading. Here 
its progress was arrested. A change of Ministry caused"” it to be 
postponed j but later in the session Mr. Gladstone said that he 
should revive his scheme whenever a favourable opportunity 
offered. 
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To commemorate the signal services reiidured by Lord 
Palmerston to his country, the Chancellor of tiie Exchequer 
moved in the House of Commons an address to the Queen, pray- 
ing her Majesty to order the erection of a monument to the 
deceased statesman in 'Westminster Abbey. In the previous 
November, ^vhen Mr, Grladstone visited Glasgow and was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city, he made a touching allu- 
sion, in bis reply, to the heavy losses which the country had 
recently sustained in the ranks of official life. 

This is no place in which to attempt an estimate of the 
character of Lord Palmerston. He enjoyed an unusual degree 
of popularity both in the House of Commons and the country, 
though the full grounds for this popularity it would be some- 
what difficult to define. To a buoyant disposition, however, he 
imited the especially English virtues of manliness, straight- 
forwardness, and courage. His very frankness in diplomacv — a 
quality supposed to be fatal to diplomacy — ensured him success 
at many critical moments ; but he had few claims to the highest 
rank of statesmanship. The two leaders of the House of Commons 
admirably summed up his most prominent characteristics on the 
occasion above alluded to. ‘All who knew Lord Palmerston,’ 
observed IMr. Gladstone, ‘ knew his genial temper and the courage 
with wliich he entered into the debates in this House ; his 
incomparable tact and ingenuity — his command of fence — his 
delight, his old English delight in a fair stand-up fight. Yet, 
notwithstanding the possession of these powers, I must say I 
think there was no man whose inclination and whose habit were 
more fixed, so far as our discussions were concerned, in avoiding 
whatever tended to exasperate, and in having recourse to those 
means by which animosity might be calmed down. He had the 
power to stir up angiy passions, but he chose, like the sea-god in 
the JEneid, rather to pacify. 

Quos ego — sed mot os priestat componere fluctus 
That which, in my opinion, distinguished Lord Palmerston’s 
speaking from the oratory of other men, that which was its most 
remarkable characteristic, was the degree in which he said 
precisely that which he meant to express.’ Mr. Gladstone added 
that the late Premier had a nature incapable of enduring anger 
or tbe sentiment of wrath. This was a noble gift of the original 
nature, and it was delightful to remember it in connection with 
him. Mr. Disraeli supplemented these observations by the 
remark that that statesman was peculiarly to be envied who, 
when he left his contemporaries, left them not merely the memory 
Df great achievements, hut also the wider tradition of personal 
affection and social charm. 
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Irish questions occupied much of the attention of the House of 
Commons this session- The O’Donoghue moved an amendment 
to the Address, expressing deep regTet at the -wide-spread disaffec- 
tion existing in Ireland, and representing to her JMajestj’" that it 
Teas the result of grave causes which it was the duty of the 
Government to examine into and remove. Mr. Gladstone opposed 
the resolution, and said that the objects of the paragxaph in the 
Address for which it was proposed to substitute it, were threefold 
— to pronounce a solemn denunciation of Fenianism, to recog- 
nise the existence of the public opinion which had enabled the 
Government to deal firmly and boldly with the conspiiacy, and 
to place on record the impartiality -with which the law had been 
administered. The evils from which Ireland suffered could not 
be eradicated immediately ; the existing dissatisfaction must first 
be uprooted by the vindication of the law, and that being done, 
inquiry into the existence of evils became an obligation wliich 
no Government could resist. The amendment was rejected by 
an overwhelming majoiity. 

The condition of Ireland became so grave that the Govern- 
ment were driven to propose a hill suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act in that country. Air. Bright called upon the ‘ two great 
and trusted leaders,’ Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, to suspend 
for a moment their contest for ofiBce, and to combine in an effort 
to ascertain the causes of Irish discontent, and to apply a 
remedy. He believed there was a mode of making Ireland 
loyal, and he threw the responsibility of discovering it on the 
Government and on the Imperial Parliament. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in defending the Aliuisterial measure, expressed 
the regret and pain with which he had listened to Air. Bright’s 
speech, much of which was open to question, and was ill timed. 
He declined to recognise the voice of Ireland except as conveyed 
through the mouths of her legally elected representatives, and 
congratulated the House on the general imanimity with which 
the Irish members had acquiesced in the bill. The Government 
were ready at a fitting time to consider any measures which might 
he proposed for the benefit of Ireland, but it was the single duty 
of the House that day to sti-engthen -the hands of the Executive 
in the preservation of law and order. The hill subsequently passed 
through all its stages. After the Earl of Derby’s Administration 
came into power. Lord Naas brought in a renewal hill for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in lieu of that which was 
about to expire. Air. Gladstone said that while the Govermnent 
were adding to their responsibilities in connection with Ireland by 
asking for this renewal, yet without considering whether their 
general policy was such as he could approve, he could not refuse 
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to strengthen their hands in such'a way as they deemed necessaiy. 
If the late Ministry had still been in ofiBee, it would have been 
their duty to make a similar application. 

This second bill passed throug’h both Houses, and the events 
of the following autumn — ^which were the result of an anticipated 
gi’eat Fenian rising under ‘ Head Centre ’ Stephens — fully justi- 
fied the coiu’se adopted by the Government. 

In the com-se of this session, during the debate on Mr. 
Hardcastle’s bill for the abolition of Chtu’ch rates, Mr. Glad- 
stone admitted that the law of Church rates was •prh-nA facie 
open to gTave objection ; he could not vote for total abolition, 
however, but he invited hlr. Hardcastle to consider whether, by 
an equitable compromise. Dissenters might be exempted from 
pajing Church rates, and at the same time be disqualified from 
interfering with funds to which they had not contributed. This 
suggested compromise met with considerable favom*, and 
although the second reading of Mr. Hardcastle’s bill was carried, 
before any further proceeding could be taken upon it, tire Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer introduced his measm'e for the abohtion 
of compulsory Church rates. When the second reading of this 
bill came on, Mr. Gladstone was no longer in office ; but he 
pressed forward his meastue, which passed its second stage, the 
hills introduced by Mr. Hardcastle and Mr. Hewdegate being 
withdrawn. The session terminated, nevertheless, as had many 
sessions before it, without a final decision being arrived at upon 
this question. 

In a debate on Continental affairs, concerned chiefly with the 
threatened hostilities between the two great rival states of Ger- 
many, Mr. Gladstone expressed his approval of the policy of call- 
ing a Conference to settle disputes between the European Powers, 
and he regretted that it had failed in this case. Shortly after- 
wards Austria and Prussia were at war. In a later debate in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone said that the struggles of 
Austria and Prussia for predominance had been an immense 
injury to Europe and to Germany, and the elevation of one power 
to position to wield enormous influence would be an unmixed 
advantage even to the loser. The old position of Austria in Ger- 
many and Italy had not been beneficial to her, and though he 
lamented the attempt to introduce a third party into the strife, 
by the cession of Yenetia to France, the loss of Yenetia would he 
a gain to Austria. ‘ Even if she wei’e excluded from Germany, 
she had still a glorious task before her in the cultivation of that 
vast and fertile territory, and the civilisation of those millions 
of subjects which would still be left to her.’ The right hon. 
gentleman exhorted Lord Stanley not to forget that the cause of 
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Italy was dear to the people of England, and warned him that 
they woxxld never forgive a policy which attacked her unity an 1 
independence. 

We now come to the great Eeform debates of the year 186b. 
In redeeming the promise made in the Queen’s Speech, on the 
12th of March, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, before a crowded 
and deeply interested audience, introduced the G-overnment 
Reform Bill. In the outset he reviewed the recent history of 
the question, and announced that in consequence of the limited 
time at the disposal of Parliament, Government were compelled 
to restiiet their labours to a Franchise Bill alone. With regard 
to the details of this measure, it was first proposed to create an 
occupation franchise in counties, including houses at £14 rental, 
and reaching up to £50, the present occupation fx’anchise. It 
was calculated that this would add 171,000 persons to the 
electoral list. Next it was proposed to introduce into counties 
the provision which copyholders and leaseholders within Parlia- 
mentary boroughs now possessed for the pm'pose of county votes. 
The third proposition was a savings-bank francliise, which would 
operate in counties and towns, but which would have a more 
important operation in the former. All adult males who had 
deposited £50 in a savings-bank for two years would he entitled 
to be registered for the place in which they resided. This privi- 
lege wo3d add from 10,000 to 15,000 electors to the constitu- 
encies of England and AVales. In towns it was proposed to place 
compound householders on the same fooling as ratepayers. It 
was intended to abolish the ratepaying clauses of the Reform 
Act, which would admit about 25,000 voters above the line of 
£10. It was also proposed to introduce a lodger franchise, both 
for those persons holding part of a house with separate and 
independent access, and for those who held part of a house as 
inmates of the family of another person. Then there was the 
£10 clear annual value of apartments, without reference to 
fiirniture. It was further proposed to abolish the necessity in 
the case of registered voters for residence at the time of voting. 
Lastly, following the precedent of the Government of Lord Derby, 
they would introduce a clause disabling from voting persons who 
weie employed in the Government yards. The total number of 
new voters, of all classes, would be 400,000. With this appeal 
JNIr. Gladstone closed au address which had been looked forward 
to with great expectation hy the country : — 

*If issue IS taken adversely upon this bill, I hope it will bo, above all, a plain and 
direct issue I trust it will be taken upon the question, whether there is or is not 
to be an enfrjnchisement downwards, if it is to be taken at all. We have felt t h.it 
to cairy enfianchisement above the present line was essential, essential to character, 
essential to credit, essential to usefulness; essential to the character and credit not 
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BiL rely of tlie Government, not merely of the pohtitvJ pdiU Ly \%liith it has the 
iionour to be lepresented, but of tliis House, and of the buecestiVe Pailiaments and 
Governments, vho all stand pledg^ed with respect to this question of the represen- 
tation. We cannot consent to look upon this large addition, considerable although 
it may be, to the political power of the working classes of this countiy, as if it v ere 
an addition fraught with mischief and with danger. We cannot look, and we hope 
no man will look:, upon it as some Trojan horse approaching the w^alls of tlie sacred 
city, and illled with armed men, bent upon ruin, jdundei, and conflagration. Wo, 
cannot join m ccmpaimg it wnth tliat ^notistmm — we cannot ^ly — 

-..-Scandit fatal. a raachina mures, 

Fostaarmis: meJLt.que minans illabitur uthi.’* 

I believe that those persons -whom we ask you to enfranchise ought ratlicr to to 
welcomed as jou w'ould welcome recruits to j’our army, or children to yom Lmiily 
We ask 3'ou to give wd thin whatj'ou consider to be the j list limits of prudence ard 
circumspection ; but, having once determined those limits, to give w ith an ungrudg- 
ing hand. Consider w^hat jmu can safely and justlj" afford to do m admitting new 
subjects and citizens within the pale of the Parliamentary constitution, and, having 
so considered it, do not, I beseech you, perform the act as xf you were compounding 
with danger and misfortune. Do it as if 3’ou were conferiing a boon that wall be 
felt and reciprocated in grateful attachment. Give to these persons new interests 
in the Constitution, new interests wdiich, the bene:ftcent processes of the iaw' of 
nature and of Providence, shall beget in them new attachment ; for the attach- 
ment of the people to trie Throne, the institutions, and the laws under which they 
live is, after all, moie than gold and silver, or more than fleets and armies, at once 
the strength, the gloi^g and the safetj^ of the land.’ 

Th.e bill satisfied the majority of the Liberal party, and met 
with considerable favour in the country ; hut by the Conserva- 
tives it was regarded as a dangerous step in the direction of 
democracy. In the House of Commons its most brilliant and 
effective opponent was ]Mr. Lowe. Dming these debates, while 
content to act the part of a prophet of evil, Mr. Lowe developed 
qualities which raised him into the first rank of Parliamentary 
debaters. On the evening following IN'Ir. Gladstone’s speech, he 
attacked the Chancellor of the Exchequer — and not rmhappily — 
upon his own classic ground, concluding as follows : — ‘ The inten- 
tions and actions of the new Parliament are as yet hidden by 
the veil of the futm'e. It may be that we are destined to avoid 
this enormous danger with which we are confronted,. and not, to 
use the language of my right hon. friend, to compound with 
danger and misfortune. But, sir, it may he otherwise ; and all I 
can say is, that if my right hon. feiend does succeed in cany- 
ing this measure through Parliament, when the passions and 
interests of the day are gone by I do not envy him his retro- 
spect. I covet not a single leaf of the lam'els that may encircle 
his brow. I do not envy him his triumph. His be the glory of 
carrying it ; mine of having to the utmost of my poor ability 
resisted it.’ 

Amongst other Liberals who deserted the Government on the 
Keform question were Blr. Laing and Mr. Horsman. The latter 
described IMr. Gladstone’s address as ‘ another hid for power, 
another promise made to he broken, another political fraud and 
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Parliaineutaiy juggle.’ Tliis severe diatribe drevr a erurfliing and 
memorable retort from JMr. Bright. IMr. Horsman, he said, had 
* retired into what may be called his political Cave of Adullam, 
to which he invited every one who was in distress, and every one 
who wfis discontented. He has long been anxious to found a 
party in this House ; and there is scarcely a member at this end 
of the House who is able to address us with effect or to take 
much pai-t, whom he has not tried to bring over to his party and 
his cabal. At last he has succeeded in hooking the right hon. 
gentleman the member for Caine, Mr. Lowe. I know it was 
the opinion many years ago of a member of the Cabinet that 
two men could make a party. T^Tien a party is formed of two 
men so amiable and so disinterested as the two right hon. 
gentlemen, we may hope to see for the first time in Parliament a 
party perfectly harmonious and distinguished by mutual and 
unbroken trust. But there is one difficulty which it is impos- 
sible to remove. This party of two is like the Scotch tenier that 
was so covered with hair that yon could not tell which was the 
head and which was the tail.’ This sally, which excited im- 
moderate laughter, remains one of the happiest examples of Parlia- 
mentary retort and hadinage. Mr. Bright concluded by giving 
liis support to the Government measm-e, because so far as it went 
it was simple and honest, and because be believed if it became 
law it would give more solidity and duration to everything that 
was good in the Constitution, and to everything that was noble 
in the character of these realms. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill, but hostile notices of 
amendment quickly poured in, the most important being one 
tabled by Earl Grosvenor, an ‘ Adullamite,’ a name which, after 
SL. Bright’s speech, was generally given to those Liberal mem- 
bers who withheld their support from the Government. Earl 
Grosvenor’s amendment was to the effect that it was inexpedient 
to consider the bill for the reduction of the franchise until the 
House had before it the whole scheme of the Government for the 
amendment of the representation of the people. This amend- 
ment, which was hailed with delight by the Opposition, Mr. 
Gladstone said he should meet with a direct negative- Eeplying, 
the same evening, to Lord Eobeii; Montagu, who had referred to 
Mr. Villiers as the ‘ pretended friend ’ of the working classes, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer retorted the phrase upon the noble 
lord himself, and declared that if the working men whom he and 
others seemed to dread as an invading and destroying army, 
instead of their own flesh and blood, were introduced into the 
House, they would set him an example both of courtesy and 
good breeding. 
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Tlie second reading' of tlie Franclii.se Bill was fixed for an 
early day after tlie Eaater recess. During this recess the Con- 
servative party met at the residence of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
and decided upon strongly opposing the Government measure. 
In the country, however, the bill excited different feelings, and 
in many of the large towns enthusiastic demonstrations were 
held in its favour. In a letter addressed to his constituents, Mr. 
Bright said that the bill would pass if Birmingham and other 
towms did their duty. He referred to the Opposition as ‘ a dirty 
conspiracy,’ and added, ‘The men who, in every speech they 
titter, insult the working men, describing them as a multitude 
given up to ignorance and vice, will be the first to yield when 
the popular will is loudly and resolutely expressed.’ The greatest 
interest was evoked by a demonstration at Liverpool, at which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Duke of Argyll, jMt. 
Gosehen, and other distinguished persons were present. IMr. 
Gladstone spoke with gr-eat power and eloquence. Having 
expressed bis regTet that immediate danger to the measure which 
the Government had introduced should proceed from a name 
honoured in the ranks of the aristocracy, he made the following 
declaration, which was received by the vast audience rising in a 
body and cheering for several minutes : — Having produced this 
measure, founded in a spirit of moderation, we hope to support 
it with decision. It is not in our power to seem-e the passing of 
the measure ; that rests more with ymu, and more with thos« 
whom you represent, and of whom you are a sample, than it 
does with us. Still, we have a great responsibility, and are 
conscious of it ; and we do not intend to flinch from it. We 
stake om-selves — ^we stake our existence as a Government — ^and 
we also stake our political character on the adoption of the bill 
in its main provisions. You have a right to expect firom us 
that we should tell you what we mean, and that the trumpet 
which it fs our business to blow should give forth no uncertain 
sound. Its sound has not been, and, I trust, will not be, uncer- 
tain. We have passed the Rubicon — we have broken the bridge, 
and burned the boats behind us. We have advisedly cut off the 
means of retreat, and having done this, we hope that, as far as 
time is yet permitted, we have done our duty to the Crown and 
to the nation.’ 

This was a note of preparation for the Liberal party in view 
of the coming struggle. The debate on the second reading of 
the bill commenced on the 12th of April. On no occasion since, 
and seldom before, has such a flow of eloquence been heard 
within the walls of the House of Commons. The debate was 
continued for eight nights. It ivas opened by the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, who, in moving the second reauing of the 
Ministerial measure, adverted upon the necessity for legislating 
on the subject, and sliowed the propriety of proceeding by 
well-defined' stages. He also warmly defended the working 
classes from the charges which had been brought against them 
of ignorance, drunkenness, venality, and violence. He com- 
bated the delusion of the Conservative party that the bill was 
adverse to their interests, regretting that they should have 
fallen into it, and created much amusement by reading a passage 
from the cmTent QitaHerly Revieio, purporting to give an 
account of the secret motives of the introduction of this bill, 
which, hy an apt Shakespearian quotation, he characterised as 
a ‘gross and palpable fiction.* hir. G-ladstone then repKed in 
detail to the arguments urged against the hill, and said he 
calculated that the working classes would only have the command 
of 120 seats against 538 elected hy the other classes in the com- 
munity. A further reduction of the franchise would not be 
dangerous. Having announced that the Government would not 
proceed with any other part of their reform scheme until the 
fate of the present bill had been determined, the right hon. 
gentleman replied to the charges of Mr. Lowe, and said there was 
no hope for England if the pictme which he strove to di’aw 
with his matchless power weie indeed true. ‘ I thank the 
House,’ said the speaker, in conclusion, ‘ for the great patience 
and kindness with which it has heard me on such a subject as 
this ; and, after what has occurred, it can hardly be but that 
men should become warm. But let us endeavour to keep our 
balance ; let us recollect to look before and after. In this spirit 
I do earnestly entreat and conjure the House, on whichever side, 
CO remember that it is not enough for us now to say, as we shall 
soon be asked to say, “ We are now ready to entertain the 
question of reform with a view to its settlement.” Enough, and 
more than enough, there have been already of barren, idle, 
mocking words. Deeds are what are wanted. I' beseech you to 
be wise, and, above all, to be wise in time.’ 

Earl Grrosvenor then moved his amendment, which was seconded 
by Lord Stanley. On the second night of the debate Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton delivered a powerful speech, and one that threw 
the Opposition into a frenzy of delight. He turned upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer his phrase that the working classes 
were our own flesh and blood, and expressed his amazement that 
he could descend to a species of argument so hollow in itself and 
so perilous in its logical deductions. ‘ What has the right hon. 
gentleman,’ demanded the hon. baronet, ‘ to say to the millions 
who will ask him one day, “Are we an invading army? Are 
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we not feliow-Chrisf in.ns ? Are we not yonr own fle&h and 
blood ? ” Does he think it will be answer enough to give that 
kind of modified opinion which he put forth last night, and to 
say, “ \Tell, that is very true. For my own part, in my individual 
capacity, I cannot see that there is any danger of admitting you ; 
but still, you know, it is wise to proceed gradually. A £1 voter 
is real flesh and blood. But you are only gradual flesh and 
blood. Read Darwin on the origin of species, and learn that 
you are fellow-Christians in an imperfect state of development.” ’ 
He exhorted Liberal members, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, to ‘ be 
wise in time,’ and to vote for the rejection of the bill. 

Mr. J. Stuart hlill welcomed the bill as a valuable gain, and 
professed himself entirely uninfluenced by any terror of the 
admission of the working classes. Sir Hugh Cairns contended 
that the admission of the great body of the working classes 
would disturb the balance of the Constitution. iMr. Horsman, 
taking up the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s phrase that the 
Government had broken down their bridges and burnt their boats, 
said these were the acts of desperate men, and were not calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence. Mr, Bright spoke at considerable 
length in favour of the measure. He demonstrated that it would 
only admit 116,000 real working men, and would give but one- 
fom’th of the electoral power in the boroughs to the class which 
formed three-quarters of the people, leaving four millions of adult 
males entirely destitute of political power. The Opposition, in 
rejecting this moderate scheme, were either misled by their 
leaders, or else had driven their leaders into a pernicious course. 
]\Ir. Lowe made another brilliant attack upon the bill. He ridi- 
culed the ‘ flesh and blood ’ argument, pointed out the danger 
arising from the power of the working classes to combine for the 
accomplishment of their objects, and prophesied that, if the 
bill were adopted, there was no saying where they would stop in 
the downwaid direction of democracy. Democratise the House 
of Commons, and the institutions which now stood between it 
and the Throne would he swept away. In a filnal appeal to the 
House, Lowe said, ‘ Surely the heroic work of so many 
centuries, the matchless achievements of so many \?ise heads and 
strong- hands, deserve a nobler consummation than to be sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of revolutionary passion or the maudlin enthu- 
siasm of humanity ! But, if we do fall, we shall fall deservedly. 
Uncoerced by any external force, not home down by any internal 
calamity, but in the fall plethora of our wealth and the stu-feit ot 
our too exuberant prosperity, with our own rash and inconsiderate 
hands we are about to pluck down on onr heads the vene- 
rable temple of our liberty and our glory. History may tcli of 
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other acts as signally disastrous, but of none more wanton, none 
more disgraceful.’ Lord Cranboine said that be would not specu- 
late in the dark ; and Mr. Disraeli, in a speech of nearly three 
hours’ duration, maintained that it was impossible to fathom the 
effects of this Franchise Bill tih the complete scheme was before 
them. He defended his party from the charges bi ought against 
it of dealing mifairly with this and other questions, and con- 
cluded with an attack upon Mr. Griadstone, who, he said, was 
Americanising our institutions. The House ought to proceed, 
not upon the principle that it was the House of the people, but 
that it represented a great political order in the State, and not an 
indiscriminate multitude. 

The most striking of all the incidents of this celebrated debate 
arose in connection with the closing speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in which he made some unpremeditated and 
pathetic allusions to his relations with the Liberal party. The 
attack of the leader of the Opposition in great measm'e led to 
this remarkable passage in his reply. Bising at one o’clock in 
the morning to conclude a legislative battle which had heg-un a 
fortnight before, Sir. Griadstone — ^in his best vein, and in a stiain 
of eloquence which even his enemies allowed they had never 
known suipassed — proceeded to rebut the charges which had been 
made against the hill. ‘ At last,’ he said, alluding to a statement 
by Mr. Disraeli, ‘we have obtained a declaration from an authori- 
tative source that a hill which, in a country with five millions of 
adult males, proposes to add to a limited constituency 200,000 
of the middle-class and 200,000 of the working-class, is, in the 
judgment of the leader of the Tory party, a bill to reconstruct the 
Constitution upon American principles.’ Denying JMr. Lowe’s 
inference that in certain observations of his at a public meeting 
he had meant to dispaiage the members of that House, Mr. 
Griadstone said these words referred, ‘not to the House of 
Commons, but to certain depraved and crooked little men.’ He 
frankly owned that he was speaking first and foremost of IMr. 
Lowe, who was opposed to Beform in any shape, hlr. Griadstone 
then replied to the various animadversions of Mr. Disraeli to 
which we have already alluded : — 

‘ The right hon. gentleman, secure in the recollection of his own consistency, 
has taunted me with the errors of my boyhood. When he addressed the lion, 
member for Westminster, he showed Ins magnanimity by dcclai mg that he would 
not take the philosopher to task for what he wrote twenty-five years ago ; but 
w hen he caught one who, thirty-six years ago, just emerged from boyhood, and 
still an under^aduate at Oxford, had expressed an opinion adverse to the Eeform 
Bill of 1832, of which he bad so long and bitterly repented, then the right hon. 
ifentleman could not resist the temptation. He, a Parliamentary leader of twenty 
Years' standing, is so ignorant of the House of Commons, that he positively thought 
he got a Parliamentary advantage by exhibiting mo as an opponent of the Eeforin 
Bill of 1833. As the right hon . gentleman has exhibited me, let me exhibit myself. It 
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is true,! deeply regret it,butl was bre I and i tIie«hafLeA f»f thegicdtB.riBCMfCMia- 
rung, L very inttuoneecopnectod \Mth that name g wu^rd the primes of my vhildhnod 
and of niy 3’outli ; with Canning I icjoiced m the itminval of ia!unous disabikticc, 
and m the ciiaracter y hich he to our politw abro.nl , \\ it h C I rejoiced 

in the openinc: wliieh he made towards the e-tabhslime:it of lice cummeicial 
intei changes between nations , with Canning', and undei the siiid >w of that great 
name, and under the shidow of that j'et moie venerable name of iluike, I grant, 
my 3’outhful mmd and imagination \%ere impiesscd just the same as tlie mature 
mma of the light hon gentleman is now impiessed. I had conceived that fear 
and alarm of the first Kefoim Bill in the da^’s of my unrleigiaduate career at 
Oxfoid which the right lion. gentleman no.v feels; and the onlvdiifeience between 
us IS this — I thankdiim for bunging it out — that, having those views, I moved 
the Oxford I niun Debating SocieU’ to express them clearh^ plaink", forcibly, in 
dow’nright Engbsh, and that the light hon. gentleman is stiil obhgcd to skulk 
under the cover of the amendment of the noble loid. I envy him not one particle 
of the polemical advantage which he has gained by his discreet reference to the 
proceedings of the Oxford Union Debating Society in the yc^r of grace 1831. My 
position, in regard to tlie Liberal party is in all points the oxipositc of Earl 
Hassell’s. ... I have none of the claims he pos-^csses. I came among you an 
outcast from those with whom I as?oci«ated, driven from them, I ad nut,'' Iw no 
aibitrarj^ act, but by the «-low' and resistless forces of conviction. I came tiiiiangVou 
to make ute ot the legal jiluaseul >ay, i/i forma pat/jercs I liad notirna to oilvi \ on 
but f.iithiul and honomable seiviLc. You received me, as Dido le. eived the ship- 
wrecked dSneas — 

Ejectiim littore, egenteia 

Accept,” 

and I only trust you may not hereafter at time have to conijalote the sentence 
in regard to me — 

“ Et regni demens, in parte locavi.” 

You received me with kindness, indulgence, generosity", and I may even say- 
With some measure of confidence And the relation between us has as-^iumed such 
a form that you can never be my debtors, but that I must for ever be in your 
debt. It IS not from me, under such circumstances, that any w^ord will proceed 
that can savour of the character which the right hon. gentleman imputes to the 
conduct of the Government wnth lespoct to the piesent bill.^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thus concluded his inapas- 
sioned speech : — 

* Sir, we are assailed; this bill is in a state of crisis and of peril, and the Govern- 
ment along witli it. We stand 01 fall wnth it, as has been declaied by my noblo fnond 
Lord Hustell. Wc stand with it now' ; w e may fall wntli it a short time hence. If 
w'e do so fall, w'e, or others in our places, sliail rise with it hereafter. I shall not 
attempt to mcasuie with precision the forces that are to be ariayed against us in 
the coming issue. Perhaps the great division of to-night is not the last that 
must take place in the struggle. At some point of the contest you may possibly 
succeed. You may diive us trom our seats. You may bury the bill that w'g have 
introduced, but we will wnrite upon its gravestone for an epitaph this line, wuth 
certain confidence in its fulfilment — 

“ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. ” 

You cannot fight against the future. Time is on our side. The great social forces 
wiiicli move onw-ards in their might and majesty, and which the tumult of our 
debates does not for a moment impede or disturb — tliose great social forces are 
against you: they are marshalled on our side; and the banner wiiich avg now 
eairy in this fight, tliough perhaps at some moment it may droop over our sinking 
heads, yet it soon again will float in the eye of Heaven, and it will be borne by 
the him hands of the united people of the three kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, 
but to a ceitain and to a not far distant victory.’ 

The division took place under circumstances of the greatest 
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excitement. The Speaker ha\ing }>ut tlie qucbtion, members 
withdrew. After voting, the ‘ Ayes ’ and the ‘ Noes ’ gradually 
found their way to the scats on the floor and in the g-alleries. A 
spectator, describing the memorable scene, says that in about 
twenty minutes a strange electric-like a.gitation began to mani- 
fest itself. Mr. Walpole whispered to Mr. Disraeli the word 
‘ Six.’ Shortly afterwards Mr. Brand appeared, and it was 
known that the strength of the Opposition was latger than the 
Liberals had feared or the Tories had hoped. Mr. Childers 
rushed up the floor to the Treastu-y bench, and, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, uttered the word ‘ Five ’ to Mr. Gladstone. JMr. 
Adam, the Government teller, now emerged upon the scene. 
The House was charged with electricity like a vast thundercloud ; 
and now the spark was about to be applied. Strangers rose in 
their seats, the crowd at the bar pushed half-way up the House, 
the Koyal Princes leaned forward in their standing places, and all 
was confusion. The tellers walked up the floor and made due 
obeisance to the chair. Then, loudly and distinctly, Mr. Brand 
read out the numbers as follows : — ^Ayes to the right, 318 ; Noes 
to the left, 313. 'J'he majority for the Government ■was accord- 
ingly five. What followed is best described in the language ot 
the spectator just mentioned: — 

^Hardlv had the words left the teller’s lips than there arose a wild, raging, mad- 
brained shout from floor and galleiy such as has never been heaid m the present 
House of Commons. Dozens of h ilf-f rant ic Tones stood up in their seats, madly 
waved their hats, and hurrahed at the top of their voices. Strangers m both gal- 
leries clapped thei r hands. The Adullamites on the Ministerial henclies, carried away 
bv the delirium of the moment, waved their hats in sjnnpathy with the Opposition, 
and cheered as loudly as any. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, m his speech, had 
politely peiformed the opeiation of holding a candle to— Lucifer (Mr. Lowe), and 
ho, the pi ince of the revolt, the leader, instigator, and prime mover of the conspiracy, 
stood up in tlie excitement of the moment— flushed, triumphant, and avenged. 
Ilis hair, brighter than silver, shone and ghstened in the brilliant light. His com- 
plexion had deepened into sometliing like bishop’s purple. His small, regular, and 
almost woman-hke features, always instinct with intellis:ence, now mantled with 
the liveliest pleasure. He took off his hat, waved it in wide and triumphant circles 
over the heads of the very mon who had 3 u&t gone into the lobby against him. 

Who would have thought there was so much in Bob Lowe? said one member to 
another; “why, he was one of the cleverest men in Lord Palmerston’s Government.* " 

“ All this comes of Lord Russell’s sending for Goschen,” was the reply. “Bisiaeli 
did not half so signally avenge himself against Peel,” interposed another • “ Lowe has 
vpiy nearly broken up the Liberal party ” These may seem to be exaggerated 
estimates of the situation , but in that moment ot agitation and excitement I dare 
say a hundred sillier things w^ere said and agreed to Anyhow, there he stood, that 
usually cold, undemonstrative, intellectual, wdiite-headed, red-faced, venerable-look- 
ing arch-conspirator ' shouting himself hoarse, like the lingleader of schoolboys at 
a successful barnng-out, and amply repaid at that moment for all Skyc-terrier witti- 
CD^ms and any amount of popular obloquy f But see, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
lifts up his hand to bespeak silence, as if he had something to say in regard to the 
result of the division. But tlie more the great orator lifts his hand beseechino*Iy, 
the more the cheers are renewed and the hats waved. At length tne noise comes 
to an end by the process of exhaustion, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer rises. 

7 hen there is a universal hush, and you might hear a pm drop. He simply says. 
Sir, I propose to iix the committee for Monday, and 1 will then state the order of 
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bu^hie.-s It was tvi ilight, brightening into da3'-, when w e gut out into the weleonie 
fi etii air of "Sew Palace Yard. Early as "vras the hour, about three hundred persons 
weie assembled to see the members come out, ami to cheer the frienck of the bill. 
It was a night to be long remembered. The House of Commons had listened to the 
grandest oration ever j’et delirered by the greatest orator of his age ; and had then 
to ask itself how it happened that the Liberal partj^ had been disunited, and a 
Liberal majority of sixty muddled away.”^ 

Few could anticipate at this time that there would he a swift 
and irresistible appeal from ‘ Philip drunk to Philip sober,’ and 
that in the course of one short year a Conservatire Government 
wonld find itself compelled to take up that veiy question of 
Keform whose virtual defeat its opponents now hailed with such 
intoxicated expressions of delight. That the Liberal majority 
on this question had been ‘ muddled away,’ was certainly not ilr. 
Gladstone’s fault, for if matchless eloquence could have retained 
it, his address was well calcxilated to achieve this end. He was 
more than equal to a task that might well have discouraged any 
Paiiiamentaiy leader. ‘ Those who read his speech,’ wrote one 
who listened to it, ‘ must be struck with its marvellous power, 
breadth, and eomprehensiveu ess : its dignity, its spirit, its pathos, 
its tact, as displayed in his deference to the Opposition as a 
great party ; his touching appeal to the Liberal party to forget 
the smallness of Ms claims to be their leader ; Ms confidence that 
time was with Mm as the conductor of tMs gi'eat question, 
conveyed in an ordinary metaphor, made brilliant by the 
language in wMch it was expressed, and which formed the last 
sentence of his speech. But really to appreciate the effect you 
must, as .^Eschines said of Demosthenes, have heard him. The 
sustainment of voice and power were equalled only by the infinite 
variety of the manner, the fine spirit, and the moral earnestness 
which pervaded it. It may not be the Mghest praise, but it 
must be said that it was a speech which was not Gladstonian 
jiroper — that is, it was one that came from JMr. Gladstone 
purified from Ms little defects, and elevated by the force of the 
situation to the very perfection of oratory, and, better still, of 
PavKamentaiy management. If ever a speech influenced, in the 
sense of overwhelming an organised Opposition, tMs one did just 
that.’ The division list revealed how, and why, the Liberal 
majority had dwindled away. With the Government there voted 
only two Conservatives, but against them there were arrayed 
thirty-one Liberals and 282 Conservatives. The cause of Reform 
had been deserted by its professed friends. This division was 
reported as the largest which ever took place in the House of 
Commons. Six hundred and tMrty-one members actually voted, 
and two paired. TMs only left twenty-five members, out of the 
entire number of which the House was composed, to be accounted 
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for. Eleven seats were vacant, and there were absent — mostly 
from seiions illness — tliirteen member's, chiefly Liberals. These 
various classes, with the Speaker, constituted the full House. 

"When the House met on the 30th of April, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated that the Government saw nothing in the 
recent division to prevent them from going on with their bill. 
Both sides had agreed to the principle of a reduction of the 
franchise. A few days later, Mr. Gladstone introduced the 
Government measure for the redistribution of seats. It proposed, 
by grouping together a number of small boroughs, giving one or 
two representatives only to each group, to gain forty-one seats, 
and eight others were to be reduced to one representative each, 
making a total of forty -nine. Where the population of a group 
was less than 15,000, there would be one member; and where it 
Avas above 16,000, there would he tw(5 members for the group. 
The seats thus gained it was proposed to distribute among 
populous counties to the number of twenty-six ; to give an extra 
representative to Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
and Salford ; to divide the Tower Hamlets into two divisions, 
with two members each ; to create seven new electoral boroughs 
with one member each : and one new borough, Kensington and 
Chelsea, with two; and to give, moreover, seven seats to Scotland. 
Leave was also given to bring in the Scotch and Irish Eeform 
Bills. 

]Mr. Gladstone intimated that the Government would not 
advise a prorogation of Parliament until both questions, viz., 
that of the Franchise and that of Eedistribution, had been dis- 
posed of. The second reading of the Eedistribution Bill was 
cari’ied on the 14th of May without a division, but Mr. Disraeli 
took the opportunity of severely criticising the course of the 
Government. The House and the country, he said, were in 
ignorance how to proceed, and ignorance could never settle any- 
thing. The House must come forward and help the Government, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer must reeross the Kuhicon, 
build up his bridges, and reconstruct bis boats. ALfter the 'Whitsun 
holidays the debates Avere renewed Avith vigour. Sir E. Knigbtley 
moved,^ ‘ Tbat it be an instruction to the Committee on the 
Franchise Bill to make provision for the prevention of corruption 
and bribeiy at elections.’ The motion was carried by a majority 
of ten against the Government, whereupon Mr. Gladstone some- 
what unnerved Sir E. Eniglitley by saying they would wait for 
the production of his scheme. Those who had anticipated that 
the result of this division would Avreek the Ministerial scheme 
AA'ere disappointed. A more formidable issue AA-as raised by Captain 
Hayter’s resolution, that in the opinion of the House the system 
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of giouping proposed by the Government -vTa^ neiiher convenient 
nor equitable, nor sufficiently matured to fonn the basis of a 
satisfactory measm-e. A long debate ensued, in the course of 
which Mr. John Stuart !Mill said, ivith reference to an allegation 
* that he had called the Conservatives the stu^iidest of parties, ‘ I 
never meant to say that the Conservatives are generally stupid. 
I meant to say that stupid persons are generally Conservative.’ 
This amended phrase, conveA’ing no more grateful compliment 
than its predecessor, was, of course, strongly resented by the 
Opposition. 

Mr. Lowe made another vigorous and clever onslaught upon 
the bill. After criticising its provisions and also the system 
of ‘ grouping ’ in the Eedistrihution Bill, he came to more per- 
sonal matters. !Mr. Bright standing upon the Constitution, he 
remarked, put him in mind of an American scjuib : 

* Here T-ve stand upon the Const’ tutiim, by thunder. 

It's a fact of which there arc bushels of proofs ; 

For ho%y could we trample upon it, I wonder, 

If it wasn’t continually under our hoofs? ’ 

After 1860, the honour of the Government on the question of 
Kefoian went to sleep for five years. ‘Session after session it 
never so much as winked. As long as Lord Palmerston lived 
hononr slept soimdly ; hut when Lord Palmerston died, and Lord 
Eussell succeeded by seniority to his place, the “sleeping beauty ” 
woke up.’ It became necessary to ha%’e a Reform Bill. Jlr. Lowe 
closed with another prediction of ruin to the Constitution. ‘ To 
precipitate a decision in. the case of a single human life would 
be cruel. It is more than cruel, it is parricide in the case of the 
Constitution, which is the life and soul o f this great nation. If 
it is to perish, as all human things must perish, give it at any 
rate time to gather its robe about it, and to fall with decency 
and dehheration — 

“ To-morrow ! O that's sudden ! spare it I spare it 

It ought not so to die ! ” ’ 

Earl Grosvenor made an appeal to Captain Hayter to withdraw 
his motion, on the ground that its success might lead to the 
breaking-up of the Government, which in the present state of 
European politics would he a great misfortune to the country, 
as it would involve the loss of Lord Clarendon’s services. THs 
drew from Mr. Disraeli a severe attack upon the policy of Lord 
Clarendon. Mr. Gladstone said that not a single objection had 
been m'ade which went to the root of the hill, or which could not 
be dealt with in committee. The hill was only the application 
of the principles of 1832, and he warned the Opposition that any 
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triumph which they might gain now would recoil with tenfold 
force on themselves. Much to the annoyance of the Opposition, 
but greatly to the satisfaction of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, Captain Haj'ter withdrew his resolution. A strange scene 
thereupon occuiTed. The bulk of the Opposition hurried out of 
the House to avoid a division, when the Speakm put the usual 
question. The amendment was then negatived without a 
dissentient voice. 

But more serious peril still awaited the measure. After several 
abortive resolutions an amendment was proposed by Lord Dun- 
kellin, which proved fatal to the existence of the bill, and led to 
the resignation of the Government. His lordship proposed that 
the borough franchise should be based on rating instead of rental, 
as being a more convenient and constitutional principle. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer strongly opposed the motion on the 
grounds, first, that it involved a limitation of the franchise, 
and, secondly, that there were grave practical difficulties in the 
way of the operation of the principle. 

The discussion upon this amendment had an unlooked-for 
result. The Government were placed in a minority of 11, the 
numbers being — ^For the amendment, 315 ; against, 304. The 
Opposition were in a paroxj’sm of delight, and the scene almost 
equalled in excitement that which occurred after the division 
upon the second reading of the bill. The Adullamites and a 
large number of the Conservatives were irrepressible in their enthu- 
siasm, The clerk having handed the paper to Lord Dunkellin, 
it was obvious which way the division had gone ; but a storm of 
cheers from the Conservative benches prevented the numbers from 
being read out for a minute or two. When the majority of eleven 
against the Government became known, there was witnessed an 
unparliamentary scene, viz., waving of hats, clapping of hands, 
and other demonstrations both by the Opposition and strangers 
who sympathised with them. 

The Opposition had at length succeeded in their hostility to 
Keform and to the Ministry. On the following day, the 19th of 
June, Earl Bussell in the Lords and Mr. Gladstone in the Com- 
mons announced that, in consequence of their late defeat, the 
Government had felt it to be their duty to make a communi- 
cation to her Ma-jesty. On the 26th fuller explanations were 
furnished in both Houses. In the Lords, Earl Bussell stated 
that Ministers had tendered their resignations, to which they had 
adhered notwithstanding an appeal from the Queen to reconsider 
their determination. In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
defended the Government for their resolve to stand or fall by the 
bill, and explained at length the circumstances which lod to 
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tlmt declaration. Such a pledge, he admitted, "was one which a 
Grovemment should rarely give. ‘ It was the last weapon in the 
armoury of the G-ovemment: it should not be lightly taken down 
from the walls ; and if it is taken down, it should not be lightly 
replaced, nor till it has served the purposes it was meant to fuifil. 
The pledge had been given, however, under the deepest convic- 
tion of public duty, and had the effect of making them use every 
effort in their pow'er to avoid offence, to conciliate, support, and 
unite, instead of distracting.’ 

Earl Russell thus ceased to be First Lord of the Treasury, and 
the Earl of Derby leigned in his stead. The Consenntive leader 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to obtain the active support of the 
Adullamites, and a purely Conservative Government consequently 
came into office, under difficulties which would have daunted 
almost any political chief save ‘ the Rupert of delate#,’ 
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The fall of Lord Eussell’s Ministry, with, the necessary post- 
ponement of the Eeform question, led to a series of demonstra- 
tions in London and the provinces. At a meeting held in 
Trafalgar Square — ^which was attended hy about 10,000 persons — 
the ex-Premier was censured for not having dissolved Parliament. 
A few days later, Loz’d Derby, in explaining the policy of the new 
JMinistry in the House of Lords, said that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to see a very considerable portion of 
the class now excluded admitted to the franchise ; but, on the 
other hand, he was afraid that the portion of the community 
who were most clamorous for the passing of a Eeform Bill, 
were not that portion who would be satisfied with any measure 
such as could be approved of by the two great political parties in 
the country. The Grovernment reserved to themselves the most 
entire libeity upon this subject. Meanwhile the authorities 
prohibited the holding of pubHc meetings in Hyde Park, though 
the Home Secretaiy, ISIr. Walpole, stated in the House of Com- 
mons that there was nothing in the notice signed by Sir Eichard 
Mayne to imply that processions, orderly conducted, were illegal. 
The council of the Eeform League received great encom'agement 
to persevere in their intentions from Mr. Bright, who wrote, ‘ If 
a public meeting in a public park is denied you, and if millions 
of intelligent and honest men are denied the franchise, on what 
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foundation do our liberties rest, or is there in this country any 
liberty but tlie toleration of the ruling class ? ’ On the 23r<l of 
July a riot occurred in Hyde Park in consequence of the order of 
the Grovemment being carried out against the proposed demon- 
stration of the League. The Eeformers marched in procession 
to the Marble Arch, but rvere repulsed by the police in their 
efforts to enter the park. The leaders then returned to Trafalgar 
Square, n'here resolutions were passed thanking Mr. Gladstone, 
jSli-. Bright, and others, for remaining faithful to the cause of 
Reform. At this time, however, a scene of gTeat riolence was 
proceeding in Hyde Park. The mob tore dorvn the railings and 
entered the enclosui'e, with loud cheering and waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs. Attacks upon the police by the mob, anti 
vice versa, ensued ; a number of persons were seriously injured, 
and disastrous consequences were apprehended, when fortunately 
order was restored by the intervention of a body of Life Guards. 
On the 25th the Home Secretary received a deputation from the 
Reform League, when he gave an undertaking that if the 
Reformers would only use the park m a legal and peaceable way 
there should he no display of military or police. Mr, \Yalpole 
became deeply affected during this interview. The spectacle of a 
Home Secretary in tears so gxeatiy disturbed the gi-avity of the 
press that many of the journals demanded a sterner guardian of 
the public order. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 10th of August, but the 
Reform demonstrations continued through the whole of the recess. 
A meeting was held at Brookfields, near Birmingham, the mim- 
her attending being estimated at 250,000. At a second meeting 
in the Town Hall the same evening, Mr. Bright urged his hearers 
to press on in their agitation for restoring the British Constitu- 
tion with all its freedom to the British people. The lau^age 
held hy some of the prominent friends of Reform was not always 
discreet, and Lord Derby and Mr. Lowe were especially subjected 
to violent attacks out of doors. Mr. Gladstone alone, at this 
juncture, amongst the popular leaders on the Reform question, 
appears to have preserved a calm and digTiified attitude. While 
defending the proceedings of the late Government, in a speech 
delivered at Salisbury, he promised that a fair consideration 
should be given to any well-dig-ested scheme brought forward by 
their successors, provided it was introduced promptly and showed 
a spirit of moderation and justice. Complaints were at this time 
made against Mr. Gladstone’s leadership of the Liberal party; 
but Mr. Grant Duff interpreted the feeling of the bulk of his 
supporters when he remarked of the right hon. gentleman, ^He 
has a horrible foreboding, that; — ^to use his own words — time is 
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on the side of those very politicians who, when he started in 
public life, were at the opposite pole of the political sphere, 
against whom all the strength of his youth and of his manhood 
was directed. Bead his early speeches, study his early books ; he 
has travelled far since then, and may well murmur from time to 
time at that destiny which may lead him, before he dies, like 
the Sicamhrian of old, to bum what he adored, and to adore 
that which he burnt.’ 

The Reform demonstrations proceeded, as we have already 
observed, with little intermission, until the opening of Parliament, 
on the 5th of February in the following year (1867). The strong 
feeling pervading all classes in favour of a settlement of the Fran- 
chise question had its due weight with the G-overnment, and, 
notwithstanding Lord Derby’s previous declaration, the Queen’s 
Speech once more promised that attention should be called to the 
representation of the people in Parliament. In the debate on the 
Address, Mr. Gladstone said that the interests of the country 
demanded a speedy settlement of the question ; and it was the 
duty of Parliament to accept, wherever they could get it, a 
measure which would be adequate to the just expectations of the 
country. On the 11th [Mr. 35israeli announced the intentions of 
the G-overnment. He stated that it was proposed to proceed by 
way of resolutions, which he now tabled ; but objections were 
raised to this novel mode of dealing -with the subject, and com- 
plaints were made that no precise details were furnished in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s resolutions. On the 25th, accord- 
ingly, [Mr. Disraeli disclosed his scheme with greater fulness. He 
proposed, he said, to reduce the occupation franchise in boroughs 
to a £6 rating ; in cotmties to £20 ; *the franchise was also to be 
extended to any person having £50 in the ftmds, or ^30 in a 
savings-bank for a year. Payment of £20 of direct taxes would 
also be a title to the franchise, as would a university degree. 
Votes would further be given to clergymen, ministers of religion 
generally, members of the learned professions, and certificated 
schoolmasters. It was proposed to disfranchise Yarmouth, Lan- 
caster, Beigate, and Totnes, and to take one member each from 
twenty-three boroughs with less than 7,000 inhabitants. The 
House would have thirty seats to dispose of, and it was proposed 
to allot fourteen of them to new boroughs in the northern and 
midland districts, fifteen to counties, and one to the London 
University. The second division of the Tower Hamlets would 
ret-um two members, and several new co-unty di-visions named 

-* An allusion, to Clo-vds, the founder of the French Monardiy, who -was converted 
to Christianity. Being baptised by St. Eemi, tlie latter exclaimed, as he poured 
upon the neck of Clovis the sacred oil, ‘ Humble thyself, fierce Sic^mbeT ; adoie 
whafc thou didst bum, and burn that which, thou hast adored.’ 
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would Lave two additional members each. The scheme would 
add 212,000 voters to the borough, and 206,500 to the county 
constituencies, 

]Mr. Lowe demanded a simple bill which, would bring the ques- 
tion fairly to an. issue. He was ashamed to hear addressed to 
him, as a”658th part of the House, such language as this : — ‘ If 
the House wiR deign to take us into its counsel, if it wiU co- 
operate with us in this matter, we shall receive with cordiahty, 
with deference — ^nay, even with gratitude — any suggestion it 
likes to offer. Say what you like to us, only for Grod’s sake leave 
us our places ! ’ Mr. Blight and 3Ir. Gladstone enforced the diffi- 
culty of proceeding by vague resolutions. On the following da\' 
a meeting of the Opposition was held, attended by 289 members, 
when it was agreed to support an amendment with the object of 
setting aside the resolutions, and urging the Government to pro- 
ceed at once by bill. Seeing the manifest feeling of the House, 
Mr Disraeli, the same evening, announced that the Government 
would abandon the method of proceeding by resolutions, and would 
introduce a bill on the earliest possible day. Three Ministers — 
General Peel, the Earl of Carnarvon, and Lord Cranhome — 
resigned office in consequence of the decision of the Government 
to biing in what they deemed to he an advanced Eeform Bill. 
On the 18th the scheme was introduced. Mr. DisraeR said that 
its principles were that in boroughs the electors should be all who 
paid rates, or twenty shilRngs in direct taxes ; the franchise would 
also be extended to certain classes quaRfied by education, or by 
the possession of a stated amount in the Funds, or in savings 
banks — rated householders to have a second vote. The re-distri- 
bution of seats would be on the lines already specified. To guard 
against the power of mere numbers, it was proposed to establish 
a system of checks, based on residence, rating, and dual voting, 
ISIr. Gladstone strongly condemned these securities as iRusions 
or frauds, which would be abandoned whenever it suited the 
hlinistry ; and he also predicted that a lodger franchise would 
have to be added to the bill. Lord Cranhome maintained that 
if the Conservative party accepted the hiR they would be 
coflimitting political suicide. 

In the delate on the second reading, Mr. Gladstone cited 
nine defects in the bill which called for amendment, and Mr. 
Bright described the measure as bearing upon its face marks of 
deception and disappointment. The leader of the Conservative 
party in the House of Commons speedily allowed it to be seen 
that he was — to use a word current at the time^ — ^squeezable’ 
upon the measure. The second reading was carried without a 
division* We do not propose to follow the course oi the long 
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and acrimonioTas debates 'which easued in cornmittee, when tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met with severe taunts from many 
of his O’wn followers. During the debate on clause 3, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope made an allusion to the Tadpoles and Tapers of certain 
amusing story-books, and declared that, ‘sink or swim, dissohition 
or no dissolution, -whether he was in the next Parliament or out 
of it, he for one, with his whole heart and conscience, -would vote 
a ainst the Asian mystery.’ Mr. Disraeli retorted that when the 
h on. member talked about an Asian mystery, there were Bata-vian 
g-races in all he said, which he noticed with satisfaction, and which 
charmed him. 

A division arose amongst the Liberal members at this time, 
which resulted in the temporary -withdrawal of Mr. Grladstone 
from the leadership of the party. It shortly afterwards appeared, 
however, that IMr. Gladstone did not intend to abandon the post 
of leader altogether, but that, in consequence of the decision of 
the House in favour of a direct and personal payment of rates by 
the householder as essential to the franchise, he would personally 
desist from attempting to alter the basis of the biU, though he 
would still vote with his party on any amendments which they 
might bring forward for securing a still further extension of the 
franchise. 

INIr. Bright, speaking of ISL*. Gladstone at a Eeform demonstra- 
tion in Birmingham, said that since 1832 there had been no 
man of his rank as a statesman who had imported into the 
Eeform question so much of conviction, of earnestness, and of 
zeal. ‘Who is there in the House of Commons,’ he demanded, 

‘ who equals him in knowledge of all political questions ? Who 
equals him in earnestness ? Who equals him in eloquence ? Who 
equals him in comage and fidelity to his convictions ? If these 
gentlemen who say they -will not follow him have any one who is 
equal, let them show him. If they can point out any statesman 
-who can add dignity and grandeur to the stature of Mr. Gladstone, 
let them produce him.’ Shortly afterwards deputations from 
various pmts ot the country, accompanied hy members of Parlia- 
ment, waited upon Mr. Gladstone to present addresses expressive 
of confidence in him as the Liberal leader. * 

The changes effected in the Eeform BiU on its passage through 
c ommit tee were so gxeat, as to lead almost to an entire trans- 
formation of the measme. The G-ovemment were defeated on 
an amendment restricting the residence in boro-oghs to twelve 
months, while a lodger franchise was secured on the motion of 
Mr. Torrens. A great difficulty arose -with respect to the com- 
pound householder, whose case gave rise to protracted discus- 
sions; but ultimately, on the proposition of Mr. Hodgkinson, 
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it was decided to abolish composition altogether in Purliamen- 
taiy horonghs. The ocenpation franchise in counties was lowered 
from £15, the sum proposed by the bill, to £12. The ‘fancy’ 
franchises — the education and tax-paying clauses — were struck 
out. The boroughs of Lancaster, Reigate, and Great Yarmouth 
were disfranchised for gross bribery ; and considerable modifica- 
tions were secm’ed in the clauses relating to the redistribution of 
seats. The clause providing for the use of voting papers at elec- 
tions was struck out ; and a third member was added to the 
representation of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds. Mr. Lowe was defeated on his proposal for cumulative 
voting, and Mr. Stuart Mill in his effort to enfranchise women. 

The hill was read a third time on the loth of July, after a final 
protest by its enemies. Lord Granborne expressed his astonish- 
ment at hearing the bill described as a Conservative triumph. 
It was right that its real parentage should be established. The 
bill had been modified at the dictation of fMr. Gladstone, who 
demanded, fii'st, the lodger franchise, which had been giv^en ; 
secondly, the abolition of distinctions laetween compounders and 
non-compounders, which had been conceded, as had, thirdly, a 
provision to prevent traffic in votes ; fourthly, the omission of the 
taxing franchise ; fifthly, the omission of the dual vote ; sixthly, 
the enlargement of the distribution of seats, which had been 
enlarged by fifty per cent. ; seventhly, the reduction of the county 
franchise ; eighthly, the omission of voting papers ; ninthly and 
tenthly, the omission of the educational and savings-banks fran- 
cbises. If the adoption of the principles of JMr. Bright could be 
described as a triumph, then indeed the Conservative party, in 
the whole history of its previous annals, had won no triumph so 
signal as this. ‘ I desire to protest, in the most earnest language 
I am capable, of using, against the political morality on which 
the manoeuvres of this year have been based. If you borrow yom- 
political ethics from the ethics of the political adventurer, you 
may depend upon it the whole of your representative institutions 
will crumble beneath your feet.’ 

Parliamentary history probably furnishes no case precisely 
parallel to this, where a prominent member of a great political 
party who held such denunciatory language towards his chief, 
should, in the course of events, accept office under that chief, and 
become his ablest and most trusted lieutenant. Lord Granborne 
concluded the remarkable speech firom which we have just quoted 
by deeply regretting that the House of Commons had applauded 
a policy of legerdemain ; and above all he regretted that ‘ this 
gi'eat gift to the people — if gift you think it — shonld have been 
purchased at the cost of a political betrayal which has no parallel 
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in onr Parliamentary annals, -whieb strikes at the root of ail that 
mutual conlidence 'vvMch is the very soul of our party govern- 
ment, and on which only the strength and freedom of our repre- 
sentative institutions can he sustained.’ Mr. Lowe observed that 
Mr. Blight had been agitating for household suffrage ; now that 
he had got it, would it be easy to stop in the path of concession ? 
It would now be necessary, continued Mr. Lowe, to teach their 
masters their letters, and he concluded with this philippic : — ‘ Sir, 
I was looking to-day at the head of the lion which was sculptured 
in Greece during her last agony after the battle of Chseronea, to 
commemorate ttet event, and I admired the spirit and the power 
which pourtrayed in the face of that noble beast the rage, the 
disappointment, and the scorn of a perishing nation and a down- 
trodden civilisation, and I said to myself, “ Oh for an orator, oh 
for an historian, oh for a poet, who would do the same thing for 
us I ” W'^e also have had our battle of Chseronea ; we have had 
our dishonest victory. That England that was wont to conquer 
other nations, had gained a shameful victory over herself ; and 
oh that a man would rise, in order that he might set forth in 
words that could not die, the shame, the rage, the scorn, the 
indignation, and the despair, with which this measure is viewed 
by every Englishman who is not a slave to the trammels of party, 
or who is not dazzled by the glare of a temporary and ignoble 
success ! ’ 

The Eeform Bill went up to the Lords, and, with certain 
amendments, was read a third time in the Upper House on the 
6 th of August. The Earl of Derby described the measure as ‘ a 
leap in the dark.’ Two months later, at a Conservative banquet 
beld in Edinburgh, Mr. Disraeli used the famous phrase respect- 
ing the education of his party. I had to prepare the mind of 
the country,’ he remarked, ‘ and to educate — if it be not arrogant 
to use such a phrase — to educate our party.’ This observation 
gave rise to so much comment, that Mr. Disraeli wrote to the 
journals explaining the sense in which his language was to be 
taken, and denying that he had said he had been educating his 
party with the view of bringing about a much greater reduction 
of the franchise than his opponents had proposed. In February, 
1868, by the retirement of the Earl of Derby, Mr. Disraeli 
became Prime Minister.* 

In the previous November Parliament had been summoned to 

* There was, of course, but one possible Conservative Premier, Mr. Disraeli 
— ^he who had served the Conservative party for naore than twenty years, 
who had led it to victory, and who had long been the ruling spirit of 
the Cabinet. To have reconstructed the Ministry without * Vivian Grey' as its 
chief, would have been to enact in politics a well-known play xmder proverbial 
disadvantages. The Press generally congratulated Mr. Disraeli upon Ms elevation, 
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meet chiefly in connection with the Abyssinian Expedition. 
The war was undertaken for the deliverance of Mr. Cameron, her 
Majesty’s Consul at Massowah, IMr. Eassam, and others, who were 
held captive by King Theodore. The Queen’s Speech, in addition 
to this matter, also dealt with the Fenian conspiracy, which had 
assumed the form of organised violence and assassination. In the 
debate on the Address Mr. Gladstone began his speech by expres- 
sing sjTnpathy with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the pain- 
ful circumstances under which he was then placed — ^hlrs. Disraeli, 
who was suffering from illness, being in a precarious state. He 
should now refrain from asking an explanation of statements 
made by IMi*. Disraeli during the recess. "With regard to the 
Abyssinian campaign, the Executive alone were responsible for 
the expedition hitherto, Parliament being entirely uncommitted 
upon the subject. There was a cleiix casits hdli between our 
Government and the King of Abyssinia; but Mr. Gladstone warned 
the ^Ministry tliat the House would requiie to bs convinced that 
the objects of the Expedition were attainable, that a war cordd 
be carried on with an enemy who might choose to run rather 
than to fight ; also, how it was proposed to carry on the Expedi- 
tion to an issue ; and what were to he its limits. The House 
would, moreover, insist upon a distinct disclaimer, not only of 
territorial aggrandisement, but of all desire to contract new poli- 
tical responsibilities. As to the expenses of the war, he urged 
the Government to confide in the courage of Parliament, and 

though the comments passed upon the Prime Minister were in many instances 
mingled with raillery and sarcasm. From a clever article which appeared in the 
JPall Mall Gazette, placing in juxtaposition the rival claims of Mr. Uladstone and 
Mr. Disraeli — we take the following extracts: — *One of the most grievous and 
constant puzzles of King David was the prosperity of the wicked and the scornful; 
and the same tremendous moral enigma has come down to our ovm days. In this 
respect the earth is in its older times what it was in its youth. Even so recently 
as last week the riddle once more presented itself in its most impressive shape. 
Dike the Psalmist, the Libeiai leader may well protest that verily he has cleansed 
his heart in vain and washed his hands in mnocency ; all day long he has been 
plagued hy Whig lords, and chastened every morning by Radical manufacturers ; 
as blamelessly as any curate he has written about Ecce Homo, and he has never 
made a speech, even in the smallest country town, without calling out with David, 
How foolish am I, and how ignorant ! For all this, w’hat does he see ? The scorn cr 
who shot out the lip and shook the head at him across the table of the House of 
Commons last session has now more than heart could wish ; his eyes, speaking in an 
Oriental manner, stand out with fatness, he speaketb loftily, and pride compasseth 
him about as with a chain. . . * That the writer of frivolous stories about 
Vtvian Grey and Coningsby should grasp the sceptre before the writer of beautiful 
and serious things about Ecce Homo — the man who is epigrammatic, flashy, ario« 
gant, before the man w’ho never perpetrated an epigram in his life, is always fervid, 
and would as soon die as admit that he had a shade more hraan than his footman 
— the Radical corrupted into a Toiy before the Tory purified and elevated into a 
Radical — ^is not this enough to make an lionest man rend his mantle, and shave 
his head, and sit down among the ashes inconsolable ? Let us play the too-under- 
rated part of Bildad the Shuhite for a space, wiiilo our clnefs thus have unwelcome 
leisure to scrape themselves with potshor-ds, and to meditate upon the evil way of 
tho world.* 
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not to make ibem an addition to the dekt of the country. ^ The 
right hon. gentleman concurred in the hopes expressed in the 
Speech of the speedy termination of the Italian difficulty, and of 
the suppression of the Fenian outrages; but he pressed fora 
settlement of the Reform question and of the Irish Land question, 
and tnisted that the xumoru’ rras incorrect -u-hich assigned to the 
Irish Church Commission the function of drawing up plans for 
its re-organisation. Mi. Disraeli, speaking under the influence 
of emotion, said he was much touched by the manner in which 
hlr. G-ladstone had referred to his domestic affliction, and by the 
way in which the House had received that allusion. He admitted 
that the House was quite unpledged to the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion; and, with regard to Irish questions, said that the G-overn- 
rnent hoped to be able to introduce a bill dealing with the sub- 
ject of the land. They were also giving their earnest attention 
to the Church question. Some days later a vote of £2,000,000 
was agxeed to for the Abyssinian expedition, but not until after 
much discussion ; and on the 28th of November the House of 
Commons voted an additional penny in the income-tax to defi-ay 
the fuither expenses of the expedition. The payment, out of 
Indian revenues, of the Indian troops engaged in the war wa-s 
also sanctioned. The main purposes for which Parliament was 
called together having been thus attained, the two Plouses 
adjourned on the 7th of December until the 13th of Februaiy 
following. 

The work of Reform was completed in the session of 1868 by 
the passing of the Scotch and Irish Reform Bills, a Boimdary 
Bill tor England and "Wales, an Election Petitions and Corrupt 
Practices Prevention Bill, and the Registration of Voters Bill. 
The object of the last-named measure was to accelerate the elec- 
tions, and to enable Parliament to meet before the end of 1868. 
The Scotch Reform Bill was introduced to assimilate the franchise 
of Scotland with that of England. It also proposed to increase 
the number of the House by giving seven additional representa- 
tives to Scotland. Two of these members were to be given to 
the universities, three to counties, and one to Glasgow. The 
debates record several important hlinisteiial defeats. Mr. Baxter 
carried against Government a proposition to disfranchise sevey 
English boroughs with a population of less than 5,00U each, Air, 
M‘Laren and hli’. Bouverie likewise carried amendments against 
ihem, which led to considerable modifications in the bill. Thi. 
Irish Reform Bilk proposed to fix the borough franchise at £4, 
occupiers below that rental not paying rates in Ireland. There 
was also a limited scheme for redistribution of seats, but this was 
afterw'fu'ds abandoned by the Government. 
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THE EEFOEil AND IRISH CHUECH QUESTIONS. 

Early in the session the adoption by the House of jMr. Glad- 
stone’s Compulsory Chui'ch Rates Abolition Bill led to the settle- 
ment of a long-agitated question. By this measure all legal 
proceedings for the recovery of Chru'ch rates were to be henceforth 
abolished, except in cases of rates ah'eady made, or where money 
bad been borrowed on tlie security of the rates ; but it permitted 
voluntary assessments to be made, and all agreements to make 
such payments, on the faith of which any expenditure had been 
incuired, would be enforcible in the same manner as contracts of 
a like character in any comb of law or equity- GThe bill was 
opposed by a section of the Conservative party, but Lord Cran- 
borne demanded what that party would gain if it adhered to 
the principle of ‘ no surrender.’ Though it was with the deepest 
feeling of reluctance that he gave up anything which the Church 
possessed, he thought it wiser to accept the temis that were then 
offered, as he was distinctly of opinion that they might go farther 
and fare worse. The hill, with certain amendments, eventually 
passed through both Houses, and became law. 

But the question which overshadowed all others this session 
was that involving the fate of the Irish Church Establishment. 
Before discussing- this subject, however, with its momentous legis- 
lative and other results, some reference must be made to a matter 
of considerable importance, arising out of and connected with the 
financial schemes of the Government. These schemes having 
been subjected to severe hostile criticism, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer elaborately defended them. The nature of the charges 
will be gathered from hlr. Gladstone’s reply to the IMinisterial 
apology. ‘We left the income-tax,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘at 4d. in 
the poirnd. The expenditure of 1859-60 was arranged by the 
Tory Government. It was early in July that, on coming into 
oflSice, I bad to met't a deficit of, I think, four and a half 
millions, in a year of which aU the arrangements had been, made, 
and of which between three and four months had actually gone.’ 
After dealing at length with the army, navy, and civil service 
charges, the right hon. gentleman went on to observe that, 
according to his calculation, the Liberal party had saved about 
£1,800,000 between 1862 and 1865, while the Tory Government 
exceeded the estimates in two years by £1,145,000, besides the 
cost of the Abyssinian war- Financial legislation in the years 
1862-65 gave the country reduction of taxation to the extent of 
£2,276,000 annually. ‘From thence it follows that the policy 
of the Liberal party has been to reduce the public charges, and 
to keep the expenditure within the estimates, and, as a result, 
to diminish the taxation of the country and the national debt ; 
that the policy of the Tory Government, since they took office in 
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1866, lias been to increase the public charges, and to allow the 
departments to spend more than their estimates, and, as a result, 
to create deficits, and to render the reduction of taxation impos- 
sible. Which policy will the country prefer ? ’ The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, JNIr. Ward Hunt, in replying to these financial 
charges, was unable directly to impugn their accuracy, but pleaded 
that the extra expenditure was accounted for by increased pay to 
the army, by the furnishing of breechloaders, and by the arming 
of fortifications. 

On the 16th of March, towards the close of the debate on Mr. 
Maguire’s motion, that the House resolve itself into a committee 
to take the condition of Ireland into immediate consideration, 
Mr. G-ladstone struck the first blow in the struggle that was to 
end in the disestablishment of the Irish Church. He complained 
that the Ministerial programme failed to realise the grave fact 
that we had reached a crisis in the Irish question. Ireland had 
an account with this country which had endured for centuries, 
and we had not done enough to place ourselves in the right. He 
dealt frilly with the G-ovemment policy as affecting six questions 
deemed paramount, viz.. Parliamentary reform, the repeal of the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, railways, education, the land, and the 
Church. Coming to, religious equality, he affirmed that it must 
be established, difficult as the operation might be ; but he con- 
demned the principle of levelling up. As to the appeals which 
had been made urging the Irish people to loyalty and to xmion, 
Mr. Gladstone said that was his object too; but with regard to the 
means the differences were still profound, and it was idle, it was 
mocking, to use words unless they could sustain them by corres- 
ponding substances. They must give the unreserved devotion of 
their efforts ; and after warning JNIr. Disraeli that, unless he had 
something more satisfactory to say on the subject of justice to 
Ireland than his colleagues, this question would immediately press 
for settlement, he concluded as follows : — ‘ If we are prudent men, 
I hope we shall endeavour as far as in us lies to make some pro- 
vision for a contingent, a doubtfed, and probably a dangerous 
future. If we be chivalrous men, I trust we shall endeavour to 
wipe away all those stains which the civilised world has for ages 
seen, or seemed to see, on the shield of England in her treatment 
of Ireland. If we he compassionate men, I hope we shall now, 
once for aU, listen to the tale of woe which comes from her, and 
the reality of which, if not its justice, is testified by the continu- 
ous migration of her people, — that we shall endeavour to 

“ Raze out the written troubles from her brain, 

Pluck from her memory the rooted sorrow." 

But, above all, if we be just men, we shall go forward in the 
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name of truth and right, hearing this in mind — that, when th« 
case is proved, and the hour is come, justice delayed is justice 
denied.’ 

This speech excited feelings of consternation amongst the 
Blinisterialists. ]Mr. Disraeli bewailed his own unhappy fate at the 
commencement of his career of Prime Minister, at finding himself 
face to face with the imperious necessity of settling out of hand 
an account seven centuries old. He complained that ail the 
elements of the Dish crisis had existed while IVD. Gladstone was 
in office, but no attempt had been made to deal with them. The 
spirit of the age was not, he asserted, opposed to endowments, as 
had been laid down by Mr. Bright — who, with the aid of the 
philosopher's, had now converted J\D. Gladstone to the same 
opinion. For himself, he was personally in favour of ecclesias- 
tical endowments, and strongly objected to the destruction of the 
Irish Church. Mr. Maguire, 'being urged thereto by SD. Glad 
stone, withdrew his motion. 

But, with the express declarations of the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, the Irish Chur’ch question had moved forward an enormous 
stage. To go hack now was impossible, and to stand still was 
equally impossible. Mr. Gladstone’s address became the basis of 
action for the Liberal party, and the country speedily took up 
the cry of disestablishment. The right hon. gentleman himself, 
not shrinking from following up the policy he had indicated, 
with all convenient speed, laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons the following resolutions upon the Irish Church, which 
he intended to move in committee of the whole House: — ‘1. That 
in the opinion of this House it is necessary that the Established 
Church of Ireland should cease to exist as an establishment, due 
regard being had to all personal interests and to all individual 
rights of property. 2. That, subject to the foregoing consi- 
derations, it is expedient to prevent the creation of new 
personal interests by the exercise of any public patronage, and 
to confine the operations of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 
Ireland to objects of immediate necessity, or involving individual 
rights, pending the final decision of Parliament. 3. That an 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, humbly to pray that, 
with a view to the purposes aforesaid, her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to place at the disposal of Parliament her interest 
in the temporalities, in archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other 
ecclesiastical dignities and benefices in Deland and in the custody 
thereof.’ A few days later Lord Stanley gave notice that he 
should propose the following amendment on the motion for going 
into committee on the Dish Church Establishment : — ‘ That this 
House, wb'''e admitting that considerable modifications in the 
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temporalities of the United Church in Ireland may, after pending 
inquiry, appear to he expedient, is of opinion that any proposition 
tending to the disestablishment or disendowment of that Church 
might be reserved for the decision of a new Parliament.’ This 
amendment — ^which was warmly approved by the Ministerialists 
— Lord yStanley explained, would be taken at the first stage of the 
discussion, on the motion that the Speaker leave the chan-. 

The Government thus joined battle with Mr. Gladstone, and 
on the 30th of March the conflict began. The titles of the Acts 
relating to the Church Establishment, the 5th article of the Act 
of Union, and the coronation oath of the Sovereign, having been 
read from the table, hir. Gladstone commenced his address in 
a House crowded with eager listeners to his indictment. The 
extracts from the existing laws, he remarked, would serve to 
remind the House that they were about to enter upon a solem n 
duty. Having indicated his method of procedure, he proposed — 
if the House should declare its opinion that the Irish Establish- 
ment should cease to exist — that the cessation should be effected 
in a manner worthy of the nation, affording ample consideration 
and satisfaction to every proprietary and vested right. The 
residue, after satisfying every just claim, should he treated as an 
Irish fund, applicable to the exclusive benefit of Ireland. Both 
the Liberal party and the Conservative party were justified hitherto 
in not taking up the subject, for previous to this time no state 
of public feehng or opinion would have enabled this great question 
to be opened on the wide basis which it required. He had heard 
a great deal not only of apostasy, hut of sudden apostasy ; yet a 
change which extended over a quarter of a century could hardly 
be called a sudden change. 

Ml'. Gladstone then briefly recapitulated his personal history 
on this question, which we have practically dealt with in a 
previous chapter. As to the actualities of the matter, he appre- 
hended there would he no desire to deprive the Protestant com- 
munity of the fabrics, provided they wished to apply them to 
religious purposes ; and the same principle would be applied to 
the residences of the clergy. The proprietors of advowsons would 
also have a strict claim to compensation. Of the money value 
of the endowments, not less than tliree-fifths, possibly two-thirds, 
would remain in the hands of the Anglican communion in Ire- 
land. He denied that the disendowment of the Irish Church 
would he dangerous to the English Establishment. What was 
dangerous to the latter was to hold her in communion with a 
state of things politically dangerous and socially unjust. The 
existence of the Irish Church was not necessary for the main- 
tenance of Protestantism in Ireland. Though the census of 18C1 
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dhowed a small proportionate increase of Protestants:, the rate of 
conversion was so small that it would take 1,500 or 2,000 years 
to effect an entire conversion, if it went on at the same rate. 
ITie final an'angements in this matter might be left to a reformed 
Parliament, but he proposed that they should prevent by legisla- 
tion this session the growing of a new crop of vested interests. 
There had been a connection between this country and Ii-eland 
for 700 3 "eais, but it had been marked by a succession of storms 
and temporary calms. He called upon the House to settle its 
account with, the sister island by removing the whole cause of 
dispute. iSIr. Grladstone thus eloquently concluded his address 

‘ There are many who tliink that to lay hands upon the national Church Estab- 
lishment of a country is a profane and unhallowed act. I respect that feeling. 
I sympathise with it, I sympathise with it while I think it my duty to overcome 
and lepressit. But if it be" an error, it is an error entitled to resiject. There is some- 
thing in the idea of a national establishment of religion, of a soltmn apxiropria- 
tiun of a pait of the Commonwealth for conferring upon all who aie ioa(l 3 " to 
receive it v. liat wo know to be an inestimable benefit ; of saving that portion ot the 
mliPiitance fiom private selfishness, m order to extract from it, if we can, pure and 
xinmixed advantages of the highest order for the pcpulition at Luge. There Is 
something in this so attractive that it is an image that must always command the 
liomage o1 the many. It is somcwliat hke the kingly ghost m Hamlet ^ of which 
one of the characters of Shakspeaie say& — 

« We do It wrong© being so majestical. 

To offer ifc the show of \20lenee ; 

Por it IS, as the air, invulnerable. 

And our vain blows malicious mockery**' 

But, sir, this is to view a religious establisirnent upon one side, only upon what 
I may call the etheieal side. It has hkewnse aside of earth ; and here I cannot do 
better than quote some lines w ntten by the present Archbishop of Bubhn, at a 
time when his genius was devoted to the muses. He said, in speaking of mankind : 

“ We who did our lineage high 
I>raw from beyond the starry sky. 

Are yet upon the other side. 

To earth and to its dust allied.” 

And so the Church Establishment, regarded in its theory and in its aim, is beauti- 
ful and attractive, Yet what is it but an appropriation of public property, an 
appropriation of the fruits of labour and of skill to certain purposes, and unless 
these purposes are fulfilled, that appiopriation. cannot be justified Therefoie, sir, 

I cannot but feel that w^e must set aside fears which thrust themselves upon the 
imagination, and act upon the sober dictates of our judgment. I think it has 
been shown that the cause for action is strong — not for precipitate action, not for 
action beyond our powers, but for such action as the opportunities of the times 
and the condition of Parliament, if there be but a ready will, will amply and easily 
admit of. If I am asked as to my expectations of the issue of this struggle, I 
begin by frankly avowfing that I, for one, would not have entered into it unless I 
behevea that tne final hour w as about to sound — 

Venit Famma dirs et inelnctabile fatmn/* 

And I hope that the noble lord will forgive mo if I say that before Friday last I 
thought th?t the thread of the remaining life of the Irish Estabhshed Church was 
short, but that since Friday last, when at half -past four o’clock in the afternoon 
the noble lord stood at that table, I have regarded it as being shorter still. The 
issue is not in our hands. What we had and have to do is to consider well and 
deeply before xve take the first step in an engagement such as this ; hut having 
entered into the controversy, there and then to acquit ourselves hke men, and to 
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use every elTort to remove what still lemains of the scandals and calamities in the 
relations which exist betw^een England and Ireland, and to make our best elloits 
at least to Hil up with the cement of human concoid the noble fabric of the 
British Empire/ 

Lord Stanley, in ino\dng his amendment, admitted that not 
one educated man in a hundred -vrould maintain that the Irish 
Church was all that it should he, or that there were no scandals 
in it ; but Mr. Grladstone’s resolutions merely came to tliis — that 
something must he done, without saying what it was. If the 
resolutions were carried, there would he no effective legislation 
this year. He strongly condemned a sudden change of view like 
the present, and declared that action now was impossible. Lord 
Cranbome condemned the amendment as ambiguous ; it indicated 
either no policy at all, or a policy which the IMinistry were afraid 
to avow. He did not pretend to predict the probable course of 
the right hon. gentleman at the head of the Grovemment. He 
should as soon undertake to tell the House which way the weather- 
cock would point to-morrow. Such, a system of management 
was unworthy of the House of Commons, and degrading to the 
functions of the Eseentive. While ready to meet the resolutions 
with a plain, straightforward negative, he refused to support an 
amendment, the object of which was merely to gain time and to 
enable the Grovemment to keep the cards in their hands for 
another year to shuffle as they pleased. Mr. Grathorne Hardy 
delivered a thoroughly Conservative and ‘ no-surrender ’ speech, 
and Mr. Bright justified disestablishment on the ground that the 
Irish Church had been, both as a missionary church and a poli- 
tical institution, a deplorable failure. The present condition of 
Ireland was anarchy subdued by force. Disestablishment was 
I'eally not more serious than Free Ti-ade, Reform, and other 
changes which the Conservative party had once resisted, and had 
since found to be mere hobgoblins. 

Mr. Lowe spoke with his accustomed force and sarcasm. He 
denounced the tortuous course of the Grovemment, which "had 
lowered the House and lowered the estimation in which oui 
public men should he held. On the general question, he re- 
minded members who attempted to link together the Irish and 
the English Church of the tyrant Mezentius, who bound a dead 
body to a Kving one. The Irish Chuich had an establishment 
altogether superfluous and monstrous. In the course of a caustic 
attack upon Mr. Disraeli and his policy, Mr. Lowe said, ‘ We 
now find that the Grovemment, instead of initiating measures, 
tlu'ow out, like the cuttle-fish of which we read in Victor Hugo’s 
novel, all sorts of tentacula for the purpose of catching up some- 
thing which it may appropriate and make its own.’ In conclu- 
sion, he observed, ‘ The Irish Church is founded on injustice ; it is 
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fotmded on the dominant rights of the few over the many, and 
shall not stand. You call it a missionarv church. If so, its 
mission is unfulfilled. As a missionary church it has failed 
utterly ; like some exotic brought from a far country, with infi- 
nite pains and useless trouble, it is kept alive with difficulty and 
expense in an ungrateful climate and an ungenial soil. The 
curse of barrenness is upon it ; it has no leaves ; it bears no blos- 
soms ; it 3’ields no fruit. Cut it down ; why cumbereth it the 
ground ?’ 

Air. Disraeli’s reply was not so noticeable from an argumenta- 
tive as from a personal point of view. After defending the 
Grovernment policy with regard to Lord Stanley’s amendment, he 
made a bitter and pungent attack upon his present colleague, 
the Marqxxis of Salisbury, and upon jNIr. Lowe. Of the former, 
he said that the noble lord was at no time wanting in imputing 
to the Government unworthy motives, and when he saw the 
amendment he believed immediately that they were about to 
betray their trust. ‘I do not quan-el with the invective of the 
noble lord. The noble lord is a man of great talent, and he has 
vigour in his language. There is great vigour in his language, 
and no want of vindictiveness. I admit that now, speaMng as 
a critic, and not perhaps as an impartial one, I must say I think 
it wants finish. Considering that the noble lord has studied the 
subject, and that he has written anonymous articles against me 
before and since I was his colleague — I do not know whether he 
wrote them when I was liis colleague — I think it might have 
been accomplished more ad unguemJ Has the Foreign Secretary 
committed these encounters with the Prime Alinister to the 
waters of Lethe ? Happy waters ! that can thus drown in obli- 
vion the strongest political antagonisms. 

Turning upon Mr. Lowe, Air. Disraeli observed, ‘ ^Mien the 
bark is heard from this side, the right hon. member for Caine 
emerges, I will not say from his cave, hut, perhaps, from a more 
cynical habitation. He joins immediately in the chorus of 
reciprocal malignity — 

** And hails with horrid melody the moon ” 


The right hon. gentleman is a very remarkable man. He is a 
learned man, though he despises history. He can chop logic like 
Dean Aldrich ; hut what is more remarkable than his learning 
and his logic, is that power of spontaneous aversion which pai‘- 
ticularly characterises him. There is nothing that he likes and 
almost everything that he hates. He hates the working classes 
of England. He hates the Homan Catholics of Ireland j he hates 
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the Protestants of Ireland. He hates her Majesty’s Ministers. 
And until the right hon. gentleman the member for South Lanca- 
shire placed his hand upon the ark, he seemed almost to hate 
the right hon. gentleman the member for South Lancashire. But 
now all is changed. Now we have the horn’ and the man. But 
I believe the clock goes wrong, and the man is mistaken.’ hir. 
Disraeli then proceeded to affirm that he had never attacked any 
one in his life. Here the loud cries of ‘ Oh 1 oh I ’ and ‘ Peel ’ 
were so overwhelming that the orator adroitly added, ‘ imless I 
was first assailed.’ But this also was followed by cries of dissent. 
The Prime Mnister concluded by saying that under the guise ot 
Liberalism, and under the pretence of legislating in the spirit of 
the age, 3SIr. Gladstone and his friends were, as he believed, about 
to seize upon the supreme authority of the realm. As long as, 
by the favour of the Queen, he stood there, he would oppose to 
the utmost of his ability the attempt they were making. 

hlr. Gladstone replied that there were portions of Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech of which, with every effort on his part, he failed to discern 
the relevancy; and there were others which appeared due to the 
influence of a heated imagination. For himself, he did not con- 
ceal his intention to separate Church from State in Ireland, and 
he asked the expiring Parliament to pronounce an opinion which 
would clear the way for its successor. The House then went to 
a division, when the numbers were — For Lord Stanley’s amend- 
ment, 270 ; against, 331 — majority against the Government, 61. 
On the second division for going into committee, there appeared 
— For the motion, 328; against, 272 — majority for hlr. Glad- 
stone’s motion, o6. An analysis shows that, including pairs, the 
first division gave in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy a total of 
343 members ; for the Government, 282. Tliis only left 33 mem- 
bers to be accounted for out of the whole House, and they were 
thus distributed ; — Tellers, 4 ; Speaker, 1 ; absent, 22 ; seats 
vacant, 2 ; boroughs disfranchised, 4. Of tlie 22 members absent, 
17 were Liberals, amongst whom was Sir Eoundell Palmer, who 
was opposed to hir. Gladstone’s Irish Church policy. The following 
Liberals voted against Mr. Gladstone, viz., Mr. E. Antrohus, Mr. 
J. I. Briscoe, Lord Cremorne, Sir J. Matheson, Mr. Herries Max- 
well, Mr, E. Saunderson, and hlr. James Wyld. The following 
Conservatives voted with Mr. Gladstone, viz., Lord Bingham, 
Mr. H. A. Butler- Johnstone, JMr. E. A. Earle, Sir J. M'Kenna, 
and Mr. G. Morris. In the second division, the Conservative 
vote was increased by two, owing to the fact that two Liberal 
members strayed into the wrong lobby. Not only was Mr. Glad- 
jtone’s majority nauch larger than had been anticipated by either 
political party, but it was almost twice as great a majority as 
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that which in 1835 voted fur the more limited policv in v'oived 
in the appropriation clause. 

The Liberal party was at length united in such a degree as had 
never, perhaps, previously been known ; and great meetings were 
shortly held in London and the provinces to express sympathy 
tvith the agitation thus set on foot for the dise&tablislmient of 
the L'ish Chui'cli. Two impoiiant demonstrations — one in favour 
of and the other against the Establishment — were held in St. 
James’s Hall, Meantime the Goveimaent entered into negotia- 
tions with the Irish Eoman Catholic prelates, but these negotia- 
tions were afterwards definitively abandoned. The political war- 
fare which now ensued was not always carried on with legitimate 
weapons. A striking example of this was found in certain charges 
brought against Sir. Gladstone — charges which the right hon. 
gentleman himself thus stated : — ‘ First, that when at Home I 
made arrangements with the Pope to destroy the Chm-cb Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, with some other like matters, being myself 
a Homan Catholic at heart. Second, that during- and since the 
Government of Sir Kobert Peel I have resisted, and till now- 
prevented, the preferment of Dr. Wynter. Third, that I have 
publicly condemned all support to the clergy in the three kingdoms 
from Church or public funds. Fourth, that when at Balmoral I 
refused to attend her Majesty at Crathie Church. Fifth, that I 
received the thanks of the Pope for my proceedings respecting the 
Irish Church. Sixth, that I am a member of a High Church 
Eitualistic congregation.’ ‘ These statements, one and all,’ wrote 
hlr. Gladstone, ‘ are untrue in letter and in spirit, from the 
beginning to the end.’ 

During the discussion on hlr. Gladstone’s resolutions in the 
House of Commons, the Earl of Derby drew attention in the 
Upper House to what the noble earl described as their unconsti- 
tutional character, in so far as they asked her Majesty to place at 
the disposal of Pailiament certain temporalities wMch had only 
been discussed in the Lower House. The leading Opposition 
peers severely criticised his lordship’s course of proceeding, and 
the debate terminated without any definite result. In the Com- 
mons, after a long discussion, Mr. Gladstone’s fixst resolution was 
carried on the 30th of April. The right hon. gentleman, in sum- 
ming up the debate, justified bis mode of procedure, and declared 
with reference to Lord Derby’s speech that he would not take the 
word of command from the House of Lords. He urged the House 
to accept the resolution, not as a panacea, but as pai’t of a policy 
which would add strength and glory to the empire, hir. Disraeli 
reiterated his objections to disestablishment, after which the 
House divided, when the numbers were — ^For the resolution. 
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330; against, 265 — ^majority against the Grovernment, 65. This 
increased majority caused the Premier to state that the relations 
between the Government and the House were now altered, and it 
became necessary for the Ministry to consider their position. On 
the 4thL of May Ministerial explanations were tendered. Mr. 
Disraeli said he had waited upon the Queen, and informed hei 
that the proper constitutional eom-se to take would be to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the country ; at the same time, he offered 
the resignation of Ministers, which, however, he qualified by the 
advice that if the Government could conduct public business 
with the co-operation of the House until the close of the session, 
it would be better to delay the dissolution until the autumn. Mr. 
Gladstone strongly protested ag-ainst this course, and Mr. Lowe 
complained that no concession had been made by her Majesty to 
the two great divisions. Mr. Bright was still more emphatic in 
his censm'e, and maintained that it was merely for the sake of 
prolonging his own term of ofdce that hlr. Disraeli had made this 
outrageous demand on the indulgence of Parliament. The 
Government had no right to a dissolution, and they had no claim 
to remain in office when they could carry nothing of their own 
but a sixpenny income-tax. 

The discussion was resumed upon the following day, and at 
length hlr. Disraeli said that the power held by the Government 
to dissolve Parliament related entirely to the Irish Chm-eh 
question, and that if any other difficulty arose it would be the 
duty of Ministers again to repair to the Sovereign. The second 
and third Irish Church resolutions having been carried in 
committee, a discussion arose respecting the Maynooth and other 
grants. The Premier having made some observations upon the 
divisions in the Liberal party as to these grants, a passage of 
arms arose between himself and JVIr. Bright. The hon. member 
for Bumingham said, ‘ The Prime Minister the other night, with 
a mixture of pompousness and sometimes of serviHty, talked at 
large ol the inteiwiews which he had had with his Sovereign. I 
venture to say that a Minister who deceives his Sovereign is as 
guilty as the conspirator who would dethrone her. I don’t 
charge the right hon. gentleman with deceiving his Sovereign. 
But if he has not changed the opinions which he held twenty-five 
years ago, and which in the main he said only a few weeks ago 
were right, then I fear he has not stated all it was his duty to state 
in the interview he had with his Sovereign.’ The Minister who 
put his Sovereign into the front of a great struggle like this was 
guilty of a veiy high crime and great misdemeanoxu' against his 
Sovereign and against his country. Mr. Gladstone said of Mr. 
Disraeli’s language that he had never beard such from a Prim© 
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Minister before, iSlim Disraeli retorted %Titli vigwr, and, having 
charged Mr. Bright with indulging in stale invective, challenged 
him to bring his charges to the vote of the House. This exciting 
scene terminated by the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s resolution. 
As finally repoited to the House, the resolutions were four in 
number* Three we have already given, and the fourth ran as 
follows: — ^That when legislative efiect shall have been given to 
the first resolution of this committee, respecting the Established 
Chmch of Ireland, it is right and necessary that the giant to 
Maynooth and the Regium Donum be discontinued, due legard 
being had to all personal interests.’ Her Majesty, having replied 
to the address that she Avould not sufter her interests to stand in 
the way of any measitres contemplated by Parliament, on the 
14th of May Mr. Gladstone obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
pjrevent for a limited time new appointments in the Irish Chinch, 
and to restrain for the same period the proceedings of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for Ireland. On the 22nd, after a lengthy 
discussion, the Suspensory Bill was read a second time, the 
numbers in its favour being 312 ; against, 258 — majority, 54. 
The bill passed the Commons, but upon the motion for its second 
reading in the House of Lords it was defeated by a large majority 
— a result by no means unexpected. 

This great question was now remitted for settlement to the 
constituencies. The Opposition had cleared the ground for action, 
and felt that the decision of the Lords on the Suspensory Eiil 
would have little or no effect upon the country as to the general 
question of the disestablishment of the Irish Chui'ch. On the 
31st of July, the last Parliament elected under the Eeform Bill 
of 1832 was prorogued with a view to its dissolution in the 
middle of November ; it was understood that the new Parliament 
would be summoned in time to permit a crucial debate to take 
place upon the question of the Irith Church — in which the fate 
of the Government was involved — before the close of the year. 

Early in August Mr. Gladstone began his electoral campaign 
in South-west Lancashire. Addressing a meeting at St. Helen’s, 
he said he spoke in literal truth and not in mere sarcasm, when 
he affirmed of the Irish Church, ‘ You inust not take away its 
abuses, because if you take them away there will he nothing left/ 
It was idle to draw a comparison between the Church of Ireland 
and the Church of England, for the latter entered into the 
natural life and purpose of the country. Mr. Gladstone also 
delivered addresses at Liverpool, Warrington, Wigan, Ormskirk, 
and other places. The right hon. gentleman’s address, in which 
the policy of the Liberal party was duly set forth, appeared on 
the 9th of October* After referring to the defeat of Lord Russell’s 
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Ministry, and the enormous addition to the public expenditure 
made by Mr. Disraeli’s Government , Mr, Gladstone defended the 
removal of the Irish Establishment as the discharge of a debt of 
civil justice, and the blotting out of a national, almost a world- 
wide reproach. They should proceed with all due regard to exist- 
ing interests, but a considerable property would probably remain 
at the disposal of the State. The mode of its application could 
only be suggested to Parliament by those who, as a Government, 
might have means and authority to examine into the wants of 
Ireland. These funds, however, should not be applied to the 
teaching of religion in any other form. He confidently asked 
the electors for their approval of the policy of the Opposition upon 
this gTeat question. Election speeches followed each other in 
rapid succession, and the country could scarcely keep pace with 
Mr. Gladstone’s extraordinary eloquence. 

On the 11th of November Parliament was dissolved, and writs 
were issued for a new one, returnable on the 10th of December 
The election for South-west Lancashire naturally absorbed the 
largest share of the public attention, as it was well known that 
no effort would be spared to defeat J\L.’, Gladstone. The 
nomination took place on the 22 ud of November, the hustings 
being erected in front of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The 
weather was bitterly cold, but several thousand persons were 
present. The usual electioneering noises were prevalent, and 
while Mr. Gladstone was speaking he was regaled with a choral 
performance of ‘ God save the Queen.’ Placards of a satirical 
kind were exhibited, the Conservatives being especially happy in 
their inscriptions. Some of these, according to the daily journals, 
provoked laughter fi’om hlr. Gladstone himself. Amongst the 
most amusing ‘ hits ’ were ‘ Time table to Greenwich,’ and ‘ Bright’s 
disease and Lowe fever.’ Yet good-humour prevailed during 
the proceedings, hlr. Gladstone, who spoke for forty minutes, 
referied to the elections which had aheady taken place, where the 
hlinisterial candidates had been scattered right and left. He 
reviewed the acts of the Government, and repeated his charges 
of extravagance. He also maintained that some of the provisions 
of the Eeform Act must be amended. Alluding to the abortive 
Ministerial propositions brought forward by Lord Mayo in the 
preceding March, the right hon. gentleman declared that the 
Cabinet were without a policy, and there was no guarantee that 
they would take any well-defined comse. He denied that the 
Liberal policy was calculated to injure the cause of Protestantism, 
and pointed to the elections in Scotland, a thoroughly Protestant 
part of the kingdom, as a proof that the people had no faith in 
the ‘ No Popery ’ cry. Mr. Gladstone then refeiTed to the Liberal 
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victories in the Xortli of Ireland j and appealed to the electors of 
South-wst Lancashiie to permit him to speak the words of truth 
and justice in the House of Commons in the name and with the 
authority of that important constituency. 

There was a great preponderance of feeling in favour of jMt. 
Grladstone at the hustings ; but on the following day he was 
defeated at the poll, the numbers being — Cross (C.), 7,729 ; 
Turner (C.), 7,676 ; Gladstone (L.), 7,415 ; and Grenfell (L.), 
6,939. The leader of the Opposition issued the following brief 
address to the electors : — ^ Gentlemen, I retnm my most cordial 
thanks to the 7,415 electors w'ho supported me at the poll, and 
to the numerous and zealous friends who have so ably acted on 
my behalf. It is to me a matter of Hvely satisfaction, which 1 
can neyer lose, that I received a large majority of votes within 
the district of Liverpool.’ The right hon. gentleman, however, 
was not without a seat in the House, having been already elected 
for Greenwich. The Liberals of that borough, as a precautionary 
measure against a possible contingency elsewhere, determined 
upon putting ]Mr. Gladstone in nomination, together with Mr. 
Alderman Salomons. Both were returned by large majorities, the 
numbers being — Mr. Alderman Salomons (L.), 6,645 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone (L.), 6,551 ; Sir H. W. Parker (C.), 4,661 ; and Lord Mahon 
(C.), 4,342. 

Although the Liberals sustained several serious single defeats 
during the elections — notably, those of Mr. Gladstone in South- 
west Lancashire, the Marquis of Hartington in North Lanca- 
shire, and Mr. J. Stuart Mill in Westminster — there was an enor- 
mous preponderance of Liberal feeling manifested throughout the 
country. The Liberal majority was placed by the daily journals 
at 115. The Conservatives were, of course, strong in the English 
counties ; but in the boroughs they could only return 94 mem- 
bers, as against 214 Liberal representatives. In Scotland the 
Liberal majority was still more marked. The Liberals took all 
the burghs, while the Conservatives only secured seven seats in 
the counties, as against twenty-three by their opponents. Ireland 
also gave a majority for the Liberals, both in counties and 
boroughs- Since 1832 no such party majority had been known. 
An analysis distinguishing the three kingdoms shows that in this 
remarkable election of 186S the total Liberal vote in England 
and Wales was 1,231,450; the Conservative vote, 824,057 — 
maj ority, 407,393. The total Liberal vote in Scotland, with three 
elections undecided (which ultimately added a slight further gain 
to the Liberals), was 123,410; the Conservative vote, 23,391 — 
majority, 100,019. The total liberal vote in Ireland was 53,379 ; 
the Conservative vote, 36,082 — majority, 17,297. The gross 
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Liljeral vote -was tlius 1,408,239; and the gross Conseivative vote, 
883,530, leaving a majority in favour of the former of 524,709. 
Another testalso demonstrated the stiength of the Liberals. The 92 
constituencies gained by them throughout the elections contained 
a population of 6,611,950 ; while the 69 won by the Conservatives 
contained only a population of 5,177,534, leaving a balance on 
the side of the Liberals of 1,434,416. There were no fewer than 
227 out of the whole number of members retmmed who had no 
seat in the previous Parliament, being upwards of one-third of the 
entire House of Commons. 

The national verdict being thus strongly in favour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, hir. Disraeli did not adopt the usual course of 
waiting for its endorsement by the new Parliament ; but, in a 
statement addressed to his supporters, announced that Ministers 
had tendered their resignations to her Majesty. Having briefly 
reviewed in this cii-cular the circumstances under which the 
general election was conducted, and the question at issue, the 
Premier said it was clear that the existing Administration could 
not expect to command the confidence of the newly-elected House 
of Commons ; but he added tliat the members of the Government 
would continue to offer an uncompromising resistance to the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, 

JNlr. Gladstone, who was natm'ally the only Liberal statesman 
to whom her Majesty could have recourse, received the Royal 
summons on the 4th of December. In obedience to the Queen’s 
commands, he undertook to form a Ministry. On the 9th the 
new Government was completed, and on the following day the 
Premier issued a brief address to his constituents. Contrary to 
original expectation, the new Cabinet included Mr. Bright as 
President of the Board of Trade. Refening to this matter in a 
speech at Birmingham, the hon. member said that he had never 
aspired to the dignity of office ; and when the question was put 
to him whether he would step into the position in which he now 
found himself, the answer which came from his heart was that of 
the Shunamite woman to the prophet, ‘ I dwell among mine own 
people.’ Plappily, he trusted that the time had come when in 
this country an honest man might enter the service of the Crown, 
and at the same time not feel it in any degree necessary to 
dissociate himself fiom his own people. 

The new Premier and the various membei’s of the Ministry 
were unopposed on xjresenting themselves for re-election to their 
respective constituencies. Speaking at Greenwich, Mr. Gladstone 
said that in view of the recent manifestation throughout the 
country, it was not unnatmal that the Disraeli Government 
should have melted away before the Parliament whi(‘h they had 
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culled into existence — witliout looking tliat Parliament in the 
face, and without asking from it the judgment thej had under- 
taken to challenge — melted away, in the words of our greatest 
poet, ‘ like a mockery king of snow.’ Referring to the question 
of the Ballot, dir. Gladstone said that the acts of intimidation 
which had characterised many of the recent contests had led him 
to the belief that, whether by open voting or whatsoever means, 
the liberty of the elector must be secured. It would aho be 
the duty of the Liberal Government forthwith to remedy the 
grievances inflicted by the rate-paying clauses of the Reform 
Act. Touching upon education, the relations between capital 
and labour, and the public expenditure, he observed that no 
Administration could be expected at once to deal with every 
great public question, but he should be much disappointed if 
there was not an immediate reduction in the estimates. With 
regard to the Iiish Church, he denied that there was any analogy 
.whatever between that Church and the Established Church of 
England, while the former had been condemned by the voice of 
the people in the three kingdoms. ‘ We confide (said the Premier ) 
in the traditions we have received of our fathers : we confide in 
the soundness both of the religious and of the civil principles 
that prevail ; we confide in the sacredness of that cause of 
iustiee in w'hdch we aie engaged, and with that confidence and 
persuasion we are prepared to go forward.* 

A new Liberal Government — able in many of its own consti- 
tuent elements, and supported by the overwhelming vote of the 
people — was thus installed before the close of the year. The 
task before it w^as arduous, for although it owed its formation 
ostensibly to the national desire for the settlement of one great 
question, there were other questions looming in the distance 
which might prove a source of difficulty and danger. However, 
for the special work it was pledged to accomplish, no Government 
could have been more fully strengthened and equipped than that 
which had INIr. Gladstone for its chief. 
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Although Air. G-ladstone was thus powerfully sustained hy the 
country in his resolve to disestablish the Irish Church, there 
were many persons who doubted the successful issue of his policy. 
The magnitude of the task before the new Premier was such as 
might well appal any statesman. It is one thing to pass an 
abstract resolution declaring disestablishment advisable and neces- 
sary ; it is another to cope with the details and difficulties which 
an actual measure involves. This great line of public policy and 
action had certainly been approved hy the constituencies with 
unmistakable clearness ; hut Air. G-ladstone himself did not dis- 
guise the fact that the labour before the Government was of a 
most arduous and intricate character. A large section of the 
Conservative party still believed it to be impossible of achieve- 
ment, and their view was shared by nearly the whole of the 
clergy. The undertaking was, perhaps, the greatest and the most 
difficult to which any statesman of modem times had committed 
himself ; but, fortunately for Air. Gladstone, the Liberal party 
never wavered in their allegiance to him ; and he was enabled to 
construct, and carry through with few serious alterations, the 
measure to which he and his Cabinet stood pledged. 

The spirit in which these disestablishment proposals were 
received hy the warmest defenders of the Irish Ohiu'ch, may he 
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gathered from the repoi'ts of the public meetmgs and of the 
various Synods held at this period. At one of the latter, the 
measure was denounced as * highly offensive to Almighty (dod.* 
Speaking at Cork, Lord Bandon said that compromise was 
utterly impracticable, as the plunder of the Church was only 
preparatory to the plunder of the land* He had no security f »r 
his property for to-morruw. The Bishop of Ossory described the 
bill as ‘ framed in a spirit of inveterate hostility to the Church.’ 
The Earl of Carrick maintained that it was ^ the greatest national 
sin ever committed.’ Lord de Yesci alluded to it as ^ a perilous 
weakening of the foundations of property ; ’ while the Archdeacon 
of Ossoxjy addressing the same meeting as his lordship, exhorted 
his hearers to tmst in Grod and keep their powder dry.’ The 
Archdeacon, however, was careful to explain that in thus using 
a memorable phrase of Oliver Cromwells he made no reference 
to ^ carnal weapons.’ In the sittings of Convocation, Archdeacon 
Driiiaon deplored the great national sin ’ into which the country 
seemed to be plunging. I)r. JeLb asked the assembly to expre«^s 
its ^ utter detestation of a most ungodly, wicked, and abominable 
measure ; ’ wEile Archdeacon Moore insisted that at all hazards 
the Queen must interfere to prevent ^ this dreadful thing *’ — 
^better jeopardise her crown than destroy the Church/ 

But the language of many of the Orange laity ^^•ns still more 
extraordinary. At a meeting held in Exeter Hall, the rejection 
of the bill by the Peers, and the prompt dismissal of the ^linistiy 
by her IMajesty, were demanded. The sjieeches dehve?’ecl w^eie of 
a most violent character, the Government being spoken of ns 
^ traitors,’ ^ robbei-s,’ and ^ political brigands/ 'while the statement 
made by the Liberal press and Liberal speakers were characterised 
as lies. A Conservative member of Parliament said that there 
were thonsands of Protestants in his part of the country who 
thought ]\Ir. Gladstone was a ^ traitor to his Queen, bis countr}^ 
and his God,’ and the righteous retribution which he (the member) 
would visit upon the right hon. gentleman was ^ perpetual exelu- 
sion from power for having dared to put his hand on the ark of 
God.’ Another speaker described the Cabinet as ^ a Cabinet of 
brigands/ All Orangemen, of course, were not so violent as those 
whose utterances have been cited ; and we have only introduced 
these examples as showing the calumnies heaped upon Mr. Glad- 
stone for undertaking what he deemed to be an act of simple 
justice towards Ireland and the too long neglected Irish people. 

On the 1st of March, Mr. Gladstone unfolded his scheme in 
the House of Commons. For three hours the orator fixed the 
attention of a densely-crowded chamber while he described the 
Ministerial method of dealing with the Irish Church. As Mr. 
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Disraeli afterwards said, there was not a single redundant word 
in this remarkable speech. The heads of the Acts relating to 
the Established Chmnh of Ireland and Maynooth, and the first 
resolution of the previous session, having been read, ]\Ir, Gladstone 
moved for leave to introduce a bill ‘to put an end to the 
Established Church in Ireland, to make provision in respect to 
the temporalities thereof, and of the Eoyal College of Maynooth.’ 
Commencing by a brief review of the previous stages of the 
question, and answering in the outset some of the principal 
objections to the Government policy, the speaker recalled the 
attention of the House to the pledges given by those who had 
taken up the subject. The bill for putting an immediate end to 
the Establishment and the public endowment of the Irish 
Chiu’ch would be a thorough but at the same time a liberal and 
indulgent measure, prompt in its operation, and final in eyery 
respect. Dividing his analysis of the bill into three parts — its 
immediate effect, its effect at a certain time fixed (but not 
unalterably) at January 1, 1871, and its operation when the 
process of winding up the affairs of the Irish Chrueh was brought 
to a close — hlr. Gladstone observed that the bill provided, on 
the first head, that the present Ecclesiastical Commission should 
be at once wound up, and a new commission appointed for ten 
years, in which the property of the Irish Church, subject to life 
interests, should be vested from the time of the passing of the 
bill. Therefore, technically and legally, there would be an 
immediate disendowment of the Irish Church ; but disestablish- 
ment would be postponed until the 1st of January, 1871. The 
union between the Churches of England and Ireland would be 
dissolved at that date, and all ecclesiastical coi*porations would 
be abolished. The Ecclesiastical Courts would cease, and the 
Ecclesiastical Laws would no longer be binding as laws ; except 
that they would be understood to exist as the terms of the 
voluntary contract between clergy and laity, until they were 
altered by the governing body of the disestabhshed Church. 
With reg-ard to the interval betw’’een the passing of the Act and 
the date of January 1st, 1871, and during the reorganisation of 
the Church, it was proposed that appointments should be made 
to spiritual offices, but that they should not carry with them the 
freehold or confer vested interests. In the same provisional and 
temporary manner, appointments would be made to vacant 
bishoprics, but only on the prayer of the bishops to consecrate a 
particular person to a vacancy ; and these appointments would 
carry with them no vested interests, and no rights of peerage. 
Crown livings vacant during the same period would 1^ filled 
up on similar principles. 
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In oi’Jlt to the reorganisation ol tlie ClmrcB, and to 

favoar tlie creation of a body wbieb could negotiate on bebalf of 
the Church %vitli the Commissioners, the Convention Act, which 
prevented the assembling of the clergy and laity of the Church, 
would be repealed ; and power would be taken to the Queen in 
council to recognise any governing body which the clergy and 
lait}’ of the disestablished Church might agree on, and which 
actually represented both ; and that body would be incorporated. 
Mr. Gladstone assumed that by Januaiy 1, 1871, or some other 
date to be incorporated in the bill, this governing bodj’ would 
have been constituted ; and he then proceeded to explain the com- 
plicated details of the arrangements for dealing with the Church 
and its property in a disestablished condition. In this long and 
lucid explanation he first dealt with vested interests- A vested 
interest he defined to be the title of an incumbent — ^including 
in this term bishops and dignitaries as well as heneficed clergy — 
to receive a certain annuity out of the proj^erty of the Church 
(fees, pew-rents, &c., being put out of the question), in considera- 
tion of the performance of a certain duty. The Commissioners 
would ascertain the amount of each incumbent’s income, deduct- 
ing what he paid for curates ; and, so long as he continued to 
discharge Ms duties, that income would be paid him ; hut he 
might apply to have this commuted into an annuity for life. It 
was not proposed to interfere compulsorily with the position of 
the incumbent in relation to his freehold or the incidents of his 
landlordship, with three exceptions — that Ms title to the tithe 
rent-charge would he vested immediately in the Commissioners ; 
that the freehold of churches wholly in ruins would he taken 
fi-om the ineiimbent ; and that the peerage rights of the Irish 
bishops would cease at once. Mr. Gladstone next observed that 
the compensation to emntes would he of two kinds : those whom 
he described as ‘ transitory curates ’ would be dealt with on a 
principle boirowed from the Civil Service Superaimuation Act, 
and would be dismissed with a gratuity ; but permanent curates, 
viz., those who had been employed in the same parish from 
January 1, 1869, to January 1, 1871 — or had left their employ- 
ment not from their own free-will or misconduct — ^would he 
entitled to compensation on the same principle as the incumbents. 
TMs compensation would be paid by the incumbents. It was 
not proposed to touch private endowments, and these would be 
the only marketable property conveyed to the Church. The 
Premier, however, limited the term to money contributed from 
private sources since the year 1660, and pointed out that it 
would not include churches and glebe houses. As to churches, 
wherever the " governing body ’made an application, accompanied 
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by a declaration that they meant either to maintain the church 
for pnbKe worship or to remove it to some more convenient posi- 
tion, it would be handed over to them ; but in the case of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and about a dozen other churches partaking 
of the character of national memorials, the Commissioners would 
be empowered to allot a moderate sum for their maintenance. 
Those churches which wei-e not in use, and which were not capable 
of being restoi-ed for purposes of wojship, would be handed over to 
the Board of Works, with an allocation of funds sufficient for 
their maintenance. Touching upon the very difficult point of 
glebe houses, hlr. Gladstone announced that he had seen reason to 
modify his views of the previous year. They were not marketable 
property, for, though an expenffiture upon them of sSl,200,000 
could be traced distinctly, their annual value was only i?18,600, 
and there was a quarter of a million of building- charges upon 
them which the State would have to pay on coming into posses- 
sion. It was therefore proposed to hand over the glebe houses to 
the governing body on their paying the bnildmg charges, and 
they would he allowed to pm-chase a eei tain amount of glebe land 
romid the houses on paying a fair valuation. The burial grounds 
adjacent to churches would go with the churches, all existing 
rights being preserved, and other burial gTounds would be handed 
over to the guardians of the poor. 

The next question was one of peculiar difficulty. Mr. 
Gladstone reminded hon. members that it was at all times part 
of the views of those who proposed the resolutions advocating 
disestablishment, that with this Act should come the final 
cessation of all relations between the State and the Piesbyterian 
clergy in Ireland, and between the State and the College of 
Maynooth. The Itegmim Donum and the Maynooth Grant 
amounted together to about £70,000, and the Premier announced 
that the Presbyterian ministers, recipients of the Regium 
Donum, would be compensated on the same principles as the 
incumbents of the disestablished Church ; while in regard both 
to the grant to Maynooth and the grants to Presbyterian colleges 
— in order to give ample time for the necessary arrangements, and 
io avoid the sudden shock and disappointment to individuals — 
there would be a valuation of all the interests in these grants 
at 14 years’ purchase of the capital amount annually voted. In 
propounding an elaborate scheme for the final extinction of the 
tithe rent charge in 45 years. Mr. Gladstone said landlords 
would be allowed, if they chost, to purchase it at 22-|- years’ 
purchase, and if they did not aoiept the offer, they would come 
under another and a general operation. There would be a 
compulsory sale to them of the hthe rent charge, at a rate which 
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would yield 4-|- per cent. ; and, on tbe other aide, they -wciuld be 
credited Twith a loan at 3^ per cent., i ayable in instalments in 
45 years. The power of purchase would remain in the hands of 
the tenants for three years after the passing of the Act, and it 
was also proposed that the tenants should have a right of pre- 
emption of all lands sold by the commission, and that three-fourths 
of the purchase money might be left on the sccmity of the land. 

3Ir. Gladstone thus detailed the financial results of the=e 
operations : — The tithe rent charge would yield £9,000,000 ; 
lands and perpetuity rents, £6,250,000 ; mones’, £750,000 — total, 
£16,000,000 ; the present value of the proj^erty of the Irish. 
Chm'ch. Of this, the bill would dispose of £8,650,000, viz., vested 
interests of incumbents, £4,900,000 ; curates, £800,000 ; lay 
compensation, £900,000 ; private endowments, £500,000 j build- 
ing charges, £250,000; commutation of the Maynooth Grant 
and the Regitan Donum, £1,100,000 ; and espenses of the com- 
mission, £200,000. Consequently, there would remain a surplus 
of between £7,000,000 and £8,000,000 ; and the question arose, 
said the Premier, amid consideiable excitement, - AVhat shall we 
do with it ? ’ He held it to be indispensable, under the circum- 
stances, that the purposes to which the surplus was applied should 
be Irish. Fm-ther, they should not be religious, although they 
must be final, and open the door to no new controversy. After 
discussing various suggestions, some of which he dismissed as 
impossible, and others as radically wrong, the speaker announced, 
quoting the preamble of the hiU, that the Government had con- 
cluded to apply the surplus to the relief of unavoidable calami- 
ties and sufering, not provided for by the Poor Law. The sum 
of £185,000 would be allocated for lunatic asylums ; £20,000 
a-year would be awarded to idiot asylums ; £30,000 to training 
schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind ; £15,000 for the training 
of nurses; £10,000 for reformatories; and £51,000 to county 
infirmaries — in all, £311,000 a-year. Mr. Gladstone claimed that 
by the provision of all these requirements they would be able to 
combine very great reforms ; and they would also be in a better 
condition for inviting the Irish landlord to accede to a change in 
the county cess, as they were able to offer by this plan a consider- 
able diminution in its bm'den. The plan for disposing of the 
residue he believed to be a good and solid plan, full of public 
advantage. After touching upon possible errors in his statement, 
and aimouncing that he should be happy to welcome suggestions 
from any quarter, Mr. Gladstone referred to the great transition 
which the Government were asking the clergymen of the Church 
of Ireland to undergo, and to the privileges which the laity were 
called upon to abate. He concluded with a peroration 'wMch. — 
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inasmueh as it must always be regarded as one of the light hon. 
gentleman’s happiest efforts — we shall place before the reader in 
its entirety : — 

* I do not know in what country so ^eat a change, so great a transition, has 
been proposed for the ministers of a religious communion who have enjoyed foi 
many ages the preferred position of an Established Churcli. I can well understand 
that to many in the Iiisli Establishment such a change appears to be nothing less 
than ruin and destruction ; from the height on which they now stand the future is 
to them an ab 3 ’ss, and their fears recall the words used in King Lear, when Edgar 
endeavours to persuade Glo’ster that he has fallen over the cliffs of Dover, and 
says;— 

“ Ten masts at each make not the altitude 

T\ hieh thou hast perpendicularly fallen ; 

Thy life's a miracle ! ** 

And yet but a little wdiile after the old man is relieved from his delusion, and finds 
he has not fallen at all* So I trust that w^hen, instead of the fictitious and 
adventitious aid on which we have too long taught the Irish Establishment to lean, 
it should come to place its trust in its own resources, in its own great mission, in 
all that it can draw from the energy of its ministeis and its members, and the 
high hopes and promises of the gospel that it teaches, it will find that it has 
entered upon a new era of existence — an era bright with hope and potent for good. 
At any rate, I think the day has ceitainly come w’hen an end is finally to be put to 
that union, not between the Church and rehgious association, bub between the 
Establishment and the State, w’hich was commenced under circumstances httle' 
auspicious, and has endured to be a source of unhappiness to Ireland and of dis- 
credit and scandal to England. There is more to say. Tins measure is m oveiy 
sense a great measuie — great in its principles, great in the multitude of its dij', 
technical, but interesting detail, and great as a testing measure ; for it will show for 
one and all of us of what metal w*e are made. Upon us all it brings a great 
responsibility — great and foiemost upon those who occupy this bench. We are 
especially chargeable, nay, deeply guilty, if we have either dishonestly, as some 
think, or even prematurely or unwnsely challenged so gigantic an issue. I know 
well the punishments that follow rashness m public affairs, and that ought to fall 
upon those men, tliose Phaetons of politics, who, with hands unequal to the task, 
attempt to guide the chariot of the sun. But the responsibility, though heavy 
does not exclusively press upon us , it presses upon every man who has to take part in 
the discussion and decision upon this bill. Every man approaches the discussion 
under the most solemn obligations to laise the level of his vision and expand its 
scope in proportion with the greatness of the matter in hand. The working oi 
our constitutional government itself is upon its trial, for I do not believe there 
G'/er was a time when the wheels of legislative machinery were set in motion 
luider conditions of peace and order and constitutional rgularity to deal with a 
question greater or more profound. And more especially, sir, is the credit and 
fame of this great assembly involved ; this assembly which has inh exited through 
many ages the accumulated honours of brilliant triumphs, of peaceful but 
courageous legislation, is now called upon to address itself to a task which would, 
indeed, have demanded all the best energies of the very best among your fathers 
and your ancestors. I believe it wall prove to he worthy of the task. Should it 
fail, even the fame of the House of Commons will suffer disparagement ; should 
it succeed, even that fame, I venture to say, will receive no small, no insensible 
addition 1 must not ask gentlemen opposite to concur in this view, emboldened 
as I am by the kindness they have shown me in listening with patience to a state- 
ment which could not have been other than tedious; but I pray them to bea" 
witii me for a moment w’-hile, for myself and my colleagues, I say we are sanguine' 
of issue. We believe, and for my part I am deeply convinced, that when the final 
consummation sliall arrive, and when the words are spoken that shall give the 
force of law to the work embodied in this measure — the work of peace and justice 
— those words will be echoed upon every shore where the name of Ireland or 
the name of Great Britain has been heard, and the answer to them will come back 
in the approving verdict of civilised mankind.’ 

The scheme so admirably and luminously es^onnded ■was 
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received with vehement demonstratieus of approval by the sup- 
porters of the Ministry. The exposition which had bwn looked 
forward to with some misgiving was admitted to be a complete 
triumph. The Conservatives, who were naturally opposed to the 
details of the measure, agreed with their opponents in admiring 
the excellence of the arrangement, the masterly marshalling of 
facts, and the lucidity of detail which eharacteiised IMr. Glad- 
stone’s statement.* 

Mr. Disraeli did not oppose the introduction of the hill, hut 
demanded a period of tliree weeks in which to consider it. 3Ir. 
Gladstone ultimately agreed that the second reading should not 
be taken for sixteen days. On the 18th, accordingly, on the 
order for the second reading of the bill, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion moved its rejection. His speech on that occasion was 
described by the Times as ‘ fiimsiness relieved with spangles — ^the 
definition of a columbine's skirt.’ He began in the pliilosophical 
vein, ‘ and while we freely acknowledge (obsei'ved the journal just 
quoted) that Mr. Disraeli's fun is exquisite, his philosophy is 
simply detestable. Then he became historical and didactic, and 
his historical paradoxes, which were acceptable enough in his earlier 
political novels, fell flat when reproduced as serious arguments 


* From amongst the many tributes paid to Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence on this 
occasion, we cannot rofiain from quoting one winch appeared in the Bail if 
Ueleijraph, and winch well interpreted the general sentiment ot those who listened 
to tile ex-Premier’s oration on that ‘ night of justice ’ — a maht never to Lo forgot- 
ten — ‘We shall not hesitate to say tliat Mi Gladbtone never before, amidst all" the 
tiiumphs that mark his long course of honour and success, disphn-ed more 
vigorous grasp of his subject, more luminous clearness in its deveiopment, 
earnestness more lofty, or eloquence more appropriate and refined than in the 
memorable deliverance of last evening. Less than the most complete mastciy 
of the complex scheme, from its mightiest principle to its minutest item, 
would have brought down that remarkable exiiibitiun of intellect from the 
high level of an lustoiical oration to a cold and weary evolution of clauses 
and calculations But -until that consummate skill -which in old days made 
a fine art of finance and taught us all the romance of the revenue, Hr. 
Gladstone made his statistics ornamental, and deftly -wove the stiifest 
strings of figures into the w^eb of his exposition. Scarcely^ even so much ati 
glancmg at his notes, he advanced with an oratorical step, which positively never 
once faltered from exordium to peroration of his araaiini^ task; omitting notlung, 
slurring nothing, confusing nothing ; but pouiing from his prodigious faculty of 
thought, memory, and speech an explanation so lucid that none of ail the many 
points wfiiich he made was obscure to any of his listeners w’hen he had fiaishod. 
And, charged as the speech necessarily was with hard and stern matter of fact and 
figure, the intense earnestness, the sincere satisfaction of the speaker at the act of 
concord and justice he -was inaugurating, gave such elasticity and play to liis 
genius, that nowhere was the clause so dry or the calculation so involved, but 
some gentle phrase of respect, some high invocation of principle, some bright iilu* 
mination of the theme from actual life, some graceful compliment to his hearers, 
lightened the passage of these mountains of statistics, and kept the House spell- 
bound by that rich and energetic voice. This praise may seem extravagant ; but 
though Mr. Gladstone has done many things of marvellous intellectual and 
oiatorical force, his exposition last evening of the measure from which will 
assuredly date the pacification and happiness of Ireland, was a Parliamentary 
Bchievement unparalleled even by himself/ 
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to arrest tlae attention and sway the judgment of the House of 
Commons.’ He objected to disestablishment because he was in 
favour of the union of Church and State, by which he understood 
an arrangement which armed the State with the highest influ- 
ence, and prevented the Church from sinking into a sacerdotal 
corporation. Mr. Disraeli dwelt with much earnestness on the 
possible evil consequences of divorcing authority from religion, 
and warned the House against establishing an independent 
religious power in the country, which might he stronger than the 
civil power, and not always in agreement with it. As to disen- 
dowment, if a State seized on the property of a Church without 
assigning a reason, he held it to be spoliation ; but with a reason, 
valid or not, it was a confiscation. The title of the Iidsh Church 
was stronger than that of any other landlord, and no valid reason 
had been assigned for depru/ing her of her property. Amid great 
amusement, j\Ir% Disraeli sketched a hypothetical case of the exten- 
sion of the Grovemment principle to private property — one set of 
landless Irish gentry demanding the confiscation of the estates of 
their more fortunate fellow-countrymen, from no motive but 
jealousy ; he also referred to corporate property, as though the 
unendowed London hospitals were to demand the confiscation of 
the revenues of Gruy’s, St. Bartholomew’s, and St. Thomas’s. The 
right hoD. gentleman then criticised, minutely and sarcastically, 
the various details of the measure, and, in concluding an address 
of two hours’ duration, declared that England could not afford 
another Eevolution. 

As hlr. Disraeli, however, had himself effected a greater 
revolution when he ‘ dished the Whigs ’ upon the question of 
Eeform, his declaration failed to excite any emotion approaching 
to terror. His addiess did not rise to the level of his previous 
great speeches, and it was manifest that the Opposition felt 
their position had not been put in its strongest hght until the 
addresses of Dr. Ball and hlr. G-athome Hardy had been delivered. 
The former, after a lengthened examination of the hill, predicted 
that it would produce general discontent and a severe shock to 
the rights of property, which would bear fruits in an agitation 
on the land question, and would be the precedent for more serious 
organic changes. 

Mr. Bright dealt with the question on broad and general 
principles. Alluding to jMt. Disraeli’s contention that the 
establishment was a protector of freedom of religion and 
toleration, he remarked that Mr. Disraeli seemed to read a 
different history from anybody else, or that he made his own, 
and, like Voltaire, made it better without facts than with them. 
Mr. Bright maintained that the Establishment had failed in 
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every way, and demaiidedj ‘ Do you think it will a misappro- 
priation of the surplus funds of this gTeat Efetabiisiiment to apply 
them to some o]>jects such as those described in the bill ? Do 
you not think that from the charitable dealing with the^e matters 
even a sweeter incense may arise than when these vast funds are 
applied to maintain three times the nnmber of clergy that can be 
of the slightest use to the Church with which they are connected ? 
We can do but little, it is true. We cannot relume the 
extinguished lamp of reason. We cannot make the deaf to hear. 
We cannot make the dumb to speak. It is not given to us — 

** From the thick film to purge tJbe Trisnal ray, 

And on the siglitless eyeballs pour the 

But at least we can lessen the load of aflSiction, and we can make 
life more tolerable to vast numbers who suffer. ... I see this 
measure giving tranquillity to our people, gi'eater strength to the 
realm, and adding a new lustre and a new dignity to the Crown. 
I dare claim for this bill the support of all good and thoughtful 
people within the bounds of the British Empire, and I cannot 
doubt that, in its early and great results, it will have the blessing 
ot the Supreme, for I believe it to be founded on those principles 
of justice and mercy which are the glorious attributes of His 
eternal reign.’ This noble and dignified peroration, which would 
have seemed daring almost coming from any other lips, exeicised 
a very powerful and impressive effect upon the House. The 
speech to which it foimed a fitting conclusion was justly 
characterised as ‘ a magnificent oration.’ 

Sir Eoundell Palmer opposed the Grovemment measure, assign- 
ing for so doing his sense of an imperious and overwhelming 
necessity. He assented to disestablishment, but there was no 
precedent for disendowment. He admitted, however, that the bill 
must pass, and urged the Irish Church not to take llr. Disraeli’s 
advice to hold back and refuse to co-operate in its re-organisa- 
tion. Mr. Lowe made a smart attack upon IMi-. Disraeli, and 
after defending the bill, pointed out that the Irish Church had 
had many opportunities of reconciling itself with the Irish people, 
but had neglected them all. Its fall had been a matter of 
certainty for years; ‘and,’ concluded the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘ the present state of things in Ireland is no longer 
unalterable. We can alter it, and we will.’ Mr. Hardy, who gave 
]\Ir. Gladstone full credit for having redeemed his pledges to sweep 
away all that he had once deemed precious, said he could discover 
no reason for this attack on the Irish Church but jealousy, such 
as animated Haman. He denied that the Chm-eh was a badge 
of conquest — also that it had done anything to deserve destrue- 
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tion- ‘ The Irish question ’ was not the creation of the Church, 
but of the English State. He maintained that the Act of Union 
was violated by the destruction of the Church, and that it would 
be necessary to alter the Coronation Oath. Having examined the 
provisions of the measure, Mr. Hardy said that, believing to the 
best of his judgment, and to the best of the light of his con- 
science, that the bill was alike wrong in the sight of Grod and 
against the interests of his country, he did not hesitate to 
denounce and oppose the sacrilegious measure. 

JSIr. Grladstone replied, eliciting loud cheers when he remarked 
of the latter portion of Mr. Hardy’s speech that it showed his fit- 
ness for the task which Burke disclaimed, viz., ‘to draw an indict- 
ment against a whole nation.’ But even in his libellous pictui e 
of the Irish people, serious evils were admitted for which Mr. 
Hardy had no remedy. The Grovemment had one, which of 
necessity they proposed piecemeal. The Premier maintained that 
Sir EoundeU Palmer, in giving up Establishment, had abandoned 
the worthier part of the whole arg-ument. He also showed that 
the bill would in no way touch the Royal supremacy. After 
briefly reviewing the course of the debate, he said that the charges 
brought against the Government only proved that they had fairly 
f ulfill ed their pledge. ‘ As the clock points rapidly towards the 
dawn,’ said the speaker in conclusion, ‘ so are rapidly flowing out 
the years, the months, the days, that remain to the existence of 
the Irish Established Church. . . . Not now are we opening 

tins great question. Opened, perhaps, it was when the Parliament 
which expired last year pronmmeed upon it that emphatic judg- 
ment which can never be recalled. Opened it was, further, when 
in the months of autumn the discussions which were held in every 
quarter of the cotmtry turned mainly on the subject of the Irish 
Church. Prosecuted another stage it was, when the completed 
elections discovered to us a manifestation of the national verdict 
more emphatic than, with the rarest exceptions, has been vsdt- 
nessed during the whole of our Parliamentary history. The good 
cause was further advanced towards its triumphant issue when 
the silent acknowledgment of the late Government that they 
declined to contest the question was given by their retirement 
from oflice, and their choosing a less responsible position, from 
which to carry on a more desultory warfare against the policy 
which they had in the previous session unsuccessfully attempted 
to resist. Another blow will soon be struck in the same good 
cause, and I will not intercept it one single moment more.’ 

The division was then taken . The ‘Ides of March ’ had, indeed, 
proved disastrous for the Irish Church. Great excitement pre- 
vailed ip the House, and through all its approaches. When the 
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nniiif>jr£5 Were aBii^Minc^ d, it wa- found tLat there appeared— 
For the second readini 4 ’ of the GovcnimeBt Wll, 3(J8 ; against, 250 
— majority, IIS. This majority was ovenThelniing and decisive ; 
it was huger than had been expected on eitlier side. There were 
actually present in the House, inednding tellers, 622 menihers— 
a liumher exceeded upon only one or two previous occasions. 
The division conclu>ivel 3 ^ demonstrated the progress of piihlic 
opinion up>oii the question of disestablishment, the majoiity bjiiig 
alino-t double that of the previous year. The compo>ition of the 
House was thus accounted for : — Ayes, 368 ; Xoes, 250 ; tellers, 
4; Speaker, 1 ; Conseiwative seats vacant, 8 ; Liberal seats vacant, 
6 ; and absentees, 21. Lord Elcho, Sir Eoundell Palmer, and 
Mr. Biiscoe (Liberals) voted with the X’oes. Six Conservatives 
voted with Mr. Gladstone, while of the absentees eight were 
Liberals and thirteen Contervatives. On both sides the Whips 
exercised the greatest vigilance, and the nimiber of members 
V hose absence could not be accomited for was exceptionally small. 

The enoimous support which Mr. Gladstone thus received for 
his proposals fortunately attended the progress of the Irnh Church 
Bill through its remaining stages. The progress of the bill through 
committee was exceedingly slow, but at length — exactly three 
months from its introduction in the Commons — the third reading 
came on. The motion was strenuously opposed, iMr. Disraeli 
declaring that the pa-^sing of the measure would lead to the 
ascendancy of the Ikxpai power in Ireland, with a consequent 
reaction in the country. Mr. Gladbtone made a final and eloquent 
defence of his scheme. He maintained that he was only carrying 
into effect the views of Sir. Pitt and other supporters of religious 
ecj:uality in Ireland. The measure was neither unjust, illiberal, 
nor harsh ; neither would it permanently cripple Protestantism 
in Ireland. *The Church,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ^may have much 
to regret in respect to temporal splendour, yet the day is to come 
when it will be said of her, as of the temple of Jerusalem, that 
^Hhe glory of the latter house is greater than that of the former ; ” 
and when the most loyal and faithful of her children wdll leam 
not to forget that at length the Parliament of England took 
courage, and the Irish Church was disestablished and disendowed.’ 
The Government had again a large maj ority, the numbers being 
— For the tliird reading, 361 ; against, 247 — majority, 114. The 
Premier, however, was still subjected to coarse vituperation out 
of doors, and even certain English Protestant jornmals published 
unfounded reports concerning the Premier’s alleged relations witli 
the Church of Eome — ^reports only intended to embarrass tiie 
author of disertablishment at a critical moment. 

The I.iah Churdi Bill led to many animated discussions in 
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the House of Lords. At one time it was feared that it would 
be tlirown out upon the second reading. The Earl of Derby and 
Lord Cairns argued with great eloquence against the measure, 
but it found a supporter of equal intellectual power on the 
episcopal bench. ITie Bisliop of fit. David’s — whose known 
learning and character had great weight with the country — 
stigmatised as heathenish the vain and superstitious notion that 
church property was in any sense divine — that material offerings 
might be accepted by the Most High as supplying some want of 
the Divine nature. Sliss Burdett Coutts’s market at Spitalfields 
was as religious a work as Sir. Giuinness’s restoration of 
Dublin Cathedi'al. He was as eager as any one for Protestant 
ascendancy, but ascendancy of a religious, moral, and intellectual 
character, the ascendancy of truth and reason over error. Of 
that ascendancy he did not believe the Irish Church to be a 
pillar. He had no fear of, because no belief in, the power of the 
Pope. Everywhere he saw it on the decline, and a serious blow 
would be dealt at it in Ireland by removing a grievance which 
gave the priesthood an artificial hold on the sentiment of the 
people. The Bishop of Peterborough strongly attacked the hill, 
and Lord Derby denounced it as a scheme the political folly of 
which was only equalled by its moral trupitude. Lords Westbrny 
and Cairns also made fierce onslaughts upon the measure (though 
the former voted for it), hut the peers did not follow Lord 
Derby’s advice to reject the hill at once. There appeared for 
the second reading, 179 ; against, 146 — majority for the hill, 
33. This was the largest division in the House of Lords within 
living memory, no fewer than 325 peers having taken part in it. 
Eig'hteen also paired. Amongst Conservatives who voted with 
the Ministiy were the Marquises of Bath and Salisbury, the 
Earls of Carnarvon, Devon, and Nelson, and Lords MTiamcliffe, 
Lytton, Calthorpe, and Abinger. The votes of the episcopal 
bench attracted considerable attention. Neither of the English 
Archbishops voted, but the Archbishop of Dublin voted against 
the hill, which was supported by the solitary vote of Dr. Thirlwall, 
Bishop of St. David’s. The Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wilberforce), 
though present, did not vote. Thiiteen English and two Irish 
Bishops pronounced against the bill, while there were many 
absentees, including the Bishops of Carlisle, Exeter, Manchester, 
Salisbury, and Winchester. Lord Clancarty alone signed a 
protest against the hill, as being, in his lordship’s judgment, 

‘ directly at variance with the obligations imposed upon the 
Sovereign by the coronation oath.’ 

The debate which took place on the second reading fully 
sustained the reputation of the House of Lords for eloqrience, if 
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it did nc-t indeed eiiliaiiee it. Tiie bill pa.-sed this tTcond >fage 
owing to a fctding on the part of irsaiiy peers^ that a ineasiire 
which wa.^ thiia sapi')oited by the country and a great majority of 
the Lower Hou^e ought not to be lightly thrown out. Tiie ques- 
tion now arose, TVliat would be done in committee? Taiious 
amending aits weie carried of an impoitant nature, to some of 
’which the Government could not agTee. The bill eventually 
par?>ecl the Lords by 121 to 114, under a prote.-t signed by Lord 
l>erhy and forty-three temporal and two spiritual peers. The 
Lords" amendments -were consideied by the Commons, and the 
chief of them were disagreed with. They were then sent back 
to the Lords, and an animated debate cnmed in the Copper House, 
Lord Grey complained that the Lords were humiliated and 
degraded, and Lord Snlisbniy said their lordships wei*e called upon 
to yield to the arrogant -will of a single man. The Eail of Wdn- 
chilsca compared Hr. Gladtetone to Jack Cade, and after hinting 
at tlie coming of an Oliver Ciomvrell, declared that lie was ivady 
for the block sooner than surrender. A conference upon contested 
points afterwards took place befween Lord Giamille and Lord 
Caims, and a compromise was aiiived at. This compromise wns 
accepted by the Commons, and on the 26th of July the Irish 
Chinch Bill received, the Eoyal assent. 

Thus passed this remarkable meastne, which excited more angry 
controversy than any measure since the great Eeform Bill of 1832. 
‘ It was carried through its various stages in the face of a united 
and powerful Opposition, mainly by the resolute will and 
unflinching energy of the Prime ]Minister 5 who, throughout the 
long and arduous discussions, in which he took the leading part, 
displayed, in full measure, those qualities of acuteness, force of 
reasoning, and thorough mastery of Hs subject, for "which he had 
long been conspicuous, but which were never more signally 
exhibited than on this occasion. Upon the whole, whatever may 
be thought of its merits or demerits, it can hardly be disputed 
that the Act for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, intro- 
duced and carried into a law within somewhat less than five 
months, was the most remarkable legislative achievement of 
modern times.’ ^ The Government had manifestly every right to 
claim, as they did in the Queen’s Speech at the close of the ses- 
sion, that this great measure might be remembered hereafter as 
a conclusive proof of the paramount anxiety of Parliament to 
pay reasonable reg'ard, in legislating for each of the three king- 
doms, to the special circumstances by 'which it might be distin- 
g'uished, and to deal on principles of impartial justice with all 
interests and all portions of the nation. 
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Having settled tlie Irish Church grievance, however, Sir. Glad- 
stone did not rest there. This ■was undoubtedly the great senti- 
mental difficulty in the way of a reconciliation between the two 
peoples, but there was an equally important question behind — 
that of the land. Not even the Ministry which had disestablished 
the Irish Chui’ch could expect to retain office unless it went further 
in the direction of popular progress indicated by the sympathies 
of both divisions of the United Kingdom. Accordingly, at the 
opening of the session of 1870, and in the course of the debate 
on the Address, the Premier stated that the duty of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the condition of Ireland was absolutely pam- 
mount and primary. With regard to Fenianism, he believed it 
would receive its death-blow from the passing of good and just 
laws for removing the evils accompanying the tenure and cultiva- 
tion of land in Ireland. 

On the loth of February the Irish Land Bill was brought 
forward in a crowded House, the galleries being filled with distin- 
guished strangers. In the outset, JMr. Gladstone alluded to the 
predictions of the opponents of the Irish Chm'ch Bill twelve months 
before, that it was the land and not the Chtu'ch which lay at the 
root of Irish grievances. He therefore trusted that the Opposition 
would approach the question with a due sense of its importance. 
The necessity for closing and sealing up the controversy was 
admitted by all fair-minded and moderate men on both sides. 
Acknowledging the valuable assistance rendered by the recent 
literature on this great problem, he proceeded to dissipate some 
of the misapprehensions which prevailed as to the condition of 
Ireland, such as the notion that the Irish were a Celtic race, prone 
to disorder 5 that the land laws were the same in Ireland as in 
England, and ought therefore to produce the same results in both 
countries ; that Ireland had been prospering for the last twenty 
years, and that the people had no occasion to exhibit feelings of 
discontent. On the contrary, with regard to this last item, the 
speaker demonstrated that the rate of wages had not risen within 
the last ten years, that the number of persons receiving poor 
relief had increased, the cost of subsistence had risen, and some o 
the most imprudent and violent interferences with the fixed usages 
of the country had occurred. Moreover, the course of legislation 
for the past fifty years, though intended in a beneficial spirit, had 
possibly been detrimental to the in-terests of the occupiers. The 
Act of 1793 giving the franchise to Eoman Catholics had induced 
the creation of 40s. freeholds, and the abolition of the franchise in 
1829 vastly extended the mischief, and, perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, the s'till gTcater mischief of mere yearly 
tenancy. The Encumbered Estates Act, which had since passed 
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into the A('t for Dculic-jj with the Sale of Ijanded Estates, by not 
protecting the improvements of the tenants. Lad opeiatcd as an 
extensive confiscation. Parliament also, during the previotL? Ijalf 
century, had completely changed the conditions of eviction agiinst 
the tenants. Speaking broadly, Air. Gladstone asserted that after 
we had been legislating for a century in favour of Ireland, it was 
a matter of doubt whether’, as far as the law was concerned, the 
condition of the occupier was better than before the repeal of the 
Penal Laws, The present bill would reverse the presumption of 
law in favour of yearly tenancies, and would not leave owners and 
occupiers full freedom of contract. 

The great evil to be dealt with was inscemity of tenure — as 
pointed out years before by the Devon Commission — which para- 
Ij'sed the oceupiei’s industry, and ’ritiated Ms relations with his 
landlord, with the State, and with society at large. The Pre- 
mier, having glanced at the various remedies which had been 
suggested, pronounced emphatically against perpetuity of tenure. 
He held that to convert the landlords into mere recipients of 
rent-charge, to divorce them from their responsibilities, and to 
relieve them of their duties, would not bs for the public good, 
would cramp the development of the agricultural resources of Ire- 
land, and must ultimately reproduce the evils now complained 
of. Insecurity of tenure manifested itself in four modes — in the 
withdrawal of privileges hitherto enjoj’ed by the tenant, in the 
lavish and pitiless use of notices to quit, in evictions, and in the 
raising of rents where the increased value of farms had been caused 
by the tenants’ improvements. The remedy for these serious evils 
might he extracted from the experience of Ulster without any 
shock to the foundations of property. The rental of eight coun- 
ties where stability or security of tenure pi'evailed was, in. 1779, 
£990,000 ; in 1 809 it was £2,830,000. The rest of Ireland, minus 
Ulster, had in 1779, according to Arthur Young, a rental of 
£5,000,000, and in 1869 that rental was £9,200,000. Fm-ther 
details were adduced, showing that while the rent of England and 
Scotland, where there was more security of tenure, had tiipled and 
sextupled within the last ninety years, in Ireland it had only 
doubled ; and while in Ulster it had tripled, in the other provinces 
it had not doubled. Coming to the provisions of the bill, Mr. 
Gladstone divided them under two heads, viz., the acquisition and 
the occupation of land. Touching the first, Ireland would come 
under the operation of the two hills to be introduced for facilitat- 
ing the transfer of land and the distribution of the real estate of 
intestates, but all the provisions specially affecting Ireland were 
contained in the present bill. It proposed to increase the power of 
limited owners with regard to the sale and lease of land, and assist- 
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ance would be given by treasury loans, through the Irish Board 
of "Works, to tenants desiring to purchase the cultivated lands 
they then occupied, either by private contract or through the 
machinery of the Landed Estates Court. This assistance would 
only be given as a rule to tenants purchasing their own holdings ; 
but whem a landlord would only sell in gross, and the tenants 
combined to buy four-fifths, assistance would be given to persons 
outside the estate to pmchase the other fifth. Provision would 
be made for loans for the reclamation and purchase of waste lands, 
and for assisting* landlords to pay compensation to tenants giving 
up their holdings of their own free wdl. 

Dealing with the second division of the bill — that relating to the 
ccuupacion of land — ^hlr. Gladstone explained the nature of the 
judicial machinery for carrying out the provisions of the measure. 
This would be of two kinds — either a court of arbitration or the 
civil bill court — ^from which latter there would be an appeal to 
the Judges of Assize ; and under a clause described as ‘ the equi- 
ties clause,’ the courts would be able to take into consideration, 
not merely the legal aspects of each case, but all the circumstances 
bearing equitably upon it. There were fom* main provisions in 
the bill, coi responding to the four descriptions of Irish holdings, 
viz., those held under the ULtei custom, those held under analo- 
gous customs in other parts of the country not having the same 
tiaditionary authority, yearly tenancies which enjoyed no kind of 
protection from custom, and tenancies under lease. The bill would 
take the Ulster custom as it existed, and give it at once the force 
of law, and it would legalise the other customs subject to the 
following restrictions : — That the tenant should only claim when 
distmhed by the act of his landlord, but that he should not benefit 
if evicted for non-payment of rent or for sub-letting ; that all 
arrears of rent and damages might be pleaded as a set-off by the 
landlord, and that the custom might be barred by a lease for thirty- 
one years. For tenants at will, the bill established a scale of 
damages which the comds — subject to the same conditions as in 
tenancies under customs — would be able to award to evicted ten- 
ants, viz., in holdings under £\0 a sum not exceeding seven years’ 
rent ; in holdings between ^10 and ^50 a sum not exceeding five 
years’ rent ; between £50 and ^100 not exceeding thi-ee years’ 
rent; and over £100 two years’ reat. This scale, however, did not 
include compensation for reclamation of land and permanent build- 
ings, which would be awarded separately. In holdings over £50 
the landlord might exempt himself from this scale by giving a 
lease for thirty-one years, and in holdings over £100 the parties 
might contract themselves out of it. The Judges would be required 
in applying this scale to have regard to the injury done to the 
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tenants by eviction and tlie improvements they had eflFeeted. 
Asking, amidst some hiughtei’, ‘ ^Miat is an improvement ? ’ ^Ir. 
(Jiadstone defined it in the first place as an addition to the letting 
value of the land ; and secondly, it must he suitable to the nature 
of the holding. The bill would reverse the present presumption 
of law ; it would presume all improvements to be the property of 
the tenant, and it would be for the landlord to prove the contrary. 
Eetrospective improvements would he included, hut only so far 
back as twenty years, except in the case of permanent buildings 
and reclamation of lands ; but no claim could be made by a tenant 
contrary to the terms of his lease. The courts would take into 
consideration the length of time the tenant had enjoyed the im- 
jM'ovement ; and no claim could be advanced for tenants’ improve- 
ments made for a valuable consideration, or where the landlord 
had contracted to perform them, and had not failed in his engage- 
ment. As to the holdings under lease, any OAvner might exemjit 
his lands fiom the custom, always excejjting the Ulster custom, 
which would be legalised, and from the scale of damages, by giving 
to bis tenants a lease for thirtj'-one years — provided that the lease 
were approved -hy the court, and gave the tenant at the close of 
it a right of compensation for manures, permanent buddings, and 
reclamation of land. In explaining several miscellaneous and sub- 
ordinate, yet important provisions, Mr. G-ladstone said that evic- 
tion for non-payment of rent would not, as a general rule, be 
deemed a distmbance by the landlord ; but where it followed on 
inability to pay an excessive and flagrantly unjust rent, the court 
would be allowed to take that circumstance into consideration. 
In future, notices to quit would be for twelve months dating fi'om 
the last sale day in the current year, and to make them a more 
expensive amusement, they must all bear a half-crown stamp. In 
every new tenancy over £,'4, the county cess would be divided 
between owner and occupier, the occupier below that amount being 
relieved altogether. 

In concluding his statement, INIr. Gladstone said the Govern- 
ment had toiled hard in the construction of their scheme, hut 
they were far from believing it to be perfect ; and they invited, 
in unreserved good faith, the co-operation of all parties and of 
all members of the House. They desired that the measure should 
become a great gift to Ireland, and put an end to the grievances 
and sufferings which had so long accompanied the tenure of land 
in that country. They had not knowingly proceeded in any 
spirit of ijartisanship ; and as they had afforded the occupier 
improved secmlty of tenure, so they had afforded the landlord 
improved security for his rent, and improved security for the 
better cultivation of his land, "With regai’d to the Irish labourer, 
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tile only great boon — and it was a great boon — wbicb it was in 
the power of tlie Legislature to give to him, was to increase tlie 
demand for his labour, and, by imparting a stimulus to the 
agriculture of the country, to insure its requiring more strong 
arms to carry it on, and thereby to bring more bidders into the 
market for those arms, and raise the natural and legitimate price 
of their labour. Though the general effect of the measiue would 
be to impose the possibility of an immediate loss upon the 
landlord, he would not ultimately be a loser. He (the speaker) 
believed there was a huge fund of national wealth in the soil of 
Ireland as yet undeveloped ; he trusted, in conclusion, that this 
bill would be accepted by both landlord and tenant because i 
was just: — 

* If I am asked what I hope to effect by this bill, I certainly hope we shall effect ci. 
«reab change m Ireland ; but I hope also, and confidently believe, that this change 
will be accomphshed by gentle means. Eveiylme of the measure has been studied 
with the keenest desire that it shall import as httle as possible of shock or violent 
alteration into any single arrangement now existing bet%Yeen landlord and tenant 
m Ireland. Theie is, no doubt, much to be undone , there is no doubt much to 
improved ; but what we desire is that the \vork of this bill should be Tike the work 
of nature herself, when on the face of a desolated land she restores what has been 
laid waste by the v ild and savage hand of man. Its operations, we believe, will 
be quiet and gradual. IVe wish to alarm none ; we wish to injure no one. What 
we wish IS thatwheie theie has been despondency there shall be liope ; where there 
has been mistrust there shall be confidence; vlieie there has been alienation and 
hate there shall, however giadually, be woven the ties of a stiong attachment 
between man and man This we know’ cannot be done in a day. The measure has 
reference to evils wdiich have been long at work ; their roots strike far back into 
bygone centuries, and it is against the ordinance of Providence, as it is against the 
interest of man, that immediate reparation should in such cases be possible ; for one 
of the main restraints of misdoing would be removed, if the consequences of mis- 
doing could in a moment receive a remedy. Eor such reparation and such effects 
it is that we look from this bill, and we reckon on them not less surely and not less 
confidently because we know they must be gradual and slow ; and because we are 
likewise aware that if it he poisoned by the malignant agency of angry or of bitter 
passions, it cannot do its pioper work In order that there may be a hope of its 
entire success, it must be passed, not as a triumph of party over party, or class 
over class ; not as the lifting up of an ensign to record the downfall of that which 
has once been great and powerful, but as a common work of common love and 
goodwill to the common good of our common country. TTith such objects, and in 
such a spirit as that, this House will address itself to the work, and sustain the feeble 
efforts of the Government. And my hope, at least, is high and ardent that we shall 
live to see our work prosper in our hand, and that in that Ireland, which we desire 
to unite to England and Scotland by the only enduring ties — ^those of free-will and 
free affection — ^peace, order, and a settled and cheerful industry will diffuse their 
blessings from year to year, and from day to day, over a smiling laud.’ 

Mr. Grladstone’s proi>osals^ wMle ttey ensured for tlie tenant 
security of holdings confiscated not a single valuable right of the 
Irish landowner. The latter required to he taught the lesson 
that he would receive the largest amount of rent when he was 
most liberal in his arrangements with his tenantry. The bill was 
simple^ and was founded on the belief that free contract lies ^ at 
the root of every healthy condition of society.^ The tenant was 
secured against oppression on the part of his landlord^ and the 
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LinJlord vra< t.' cured legally agaiust loss or detrimeut to liiiS 
property. 

The second reading was fixed fur the 7th of ISIarch, and on 
that day a long debate began upon the principles and details of 
the meastire. Dr. Ball, in a powerful speech, held that, as 
regarded Ulster tenant-right, the bill perpetuated and fixed a 
custom which varied with every estate, which was in itself an 
evil, making, as it were, a distinct law for every separate lioldiEg ; 
as regal ded compensation, it was fixed too high, the maximum 
amounting to one-third the fee-simple. He did not, however, 
object to tbe principle ; but, as regarded future tenancies, he 
thought the bill utterly bad. Amongst succeeding speakers was 
Sir lioundell Palmer, who described the bill as large and import- 
ant, hut not revolutionary, yet, at the same time, ‘ a humiliating 
uecc'isitv.’ 

hir. Disraeli glanced tluough the various objections taken to 
the measure, and then waimlj' attacked Air. Horsman (who had 
spoken strongly in favour of the bill) as ‘ a superior person.’ AMien 
Secretary to the Irish Loid Lieutenant, Air. Horsman had excused 
liimself for not bringing in hills on the ground that liis office was 
a complete sinecure ; ‘ and we,’ said Air. Disraeli, * knowing what 
a superior person he was, did not put au uncharitable construction 
on his conduct, hut said, “ This is a jiart of some profound policy, 
which will end in the regeneration of Ireland and in the consoli- 
dation of her Alajesty's United Kingdom.” ’ He (Air. Disraeli) 
believed that, without giving any final or general opinion upon 
the merits of the bill, ‘ a more complicated, a more clumsy, or 
a more heterogeneous measure was never yet brought before the 
attention of Parliament.’ After ridiculing the tribunals proposed 
by the scheme, his sketch of their difficulties being received with 
great laughter. Air. Disraeli said, ‘ Do not let us vote upon this sub- 
ject as if we had received threatening letters — as if we expected 
to meet Rory of the Hills when we go into the lobby. Ho ; let 
us decide upon all those great subjects which will he brought 
under our consideration in committee as becomes members of the 
House of Commons.’ 

Air. Gladstone had little to reply to besides invective in closing 
the debate. Upon all the leading principles of the measure he 
remained fixed in his opinion — notMng had been brought forward 
calculated to affect the Government positions. On the general 
question he observed, ‘ It is our desire to be just, but to be just 
we must be just to all. The oppression of a majority is detestable 
and odious — ^the oppresion of a minority is only by one degree 
less detestable and less odious. The face of justice is like the 
face of the god Janus. It is like the face of those lions, the 
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work of Laadseer, -wMcli keep watcli and ward around tke record 
of our country’s greatness. She presents the tranquil and majestic 
countenance towards every point of the compass and every quai-ter 
of the glohe. That rare, that noble, that imperial virtue has this 
above all other qualities, that she is no respecter of persons, and 
she mil not take advantage of a favourable moment to oppress 
the wealthy for the sake of flattering the poor, any more than she 
will condescend to oppress the poor for the sake of pampering 
the lusmries of the rich.’ 

There was no intention on the part of the Opposition to divide 
against the second reading of the bill, but a ^vision was forced 
by a few members with this extraordinary result — For the second 
reading, 442 ; against, 11. hlr. Disi-aeli and many of his influ- 
ential supporters went into the lobby with Mr. Gladstone, and 
the eleven members who desired to record their opposition to this 
measure of pacification were the following: — Sir "W. Bagge, Mr. 
Callan, hlr. D’Arcy, Mr. E. Bease, IMr. Digby, Sir J. Gray, the 
Bight Hon. J. W. Henley, Mr. Heron, Mr. J, Lowther, Sir P. 
O’Brien, and IMr. Sherlock ; tellers, JMr. Bryarr and Col. "White. 
Before the bill went into committee, Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s 
measure for securing the safety of life and property in Ireland 
was rapidly pushed forward, in consequence of daring outrages 
which had occurred in county Mayo. The amendments to the 
Land Bill, of which notice was given, were no fewer than three 
hundred in number. Mr. Disraeli moved in committee that the 
compensation for eviction should he limited by the insertion of the 
words ‘ in respect of rmexlrausted improvements made by him, or 
any predecessor in title, and of interruption in the completion of 
any course of husbandry suited to the holding.’ Mr. Gladstone 
opposed this amendment as an undisguised attempt to overfhrow 
one of the cardinal principles of the brll, and it was defeated by 
296 votes to 220. The House thus decided that on the long 
disputed question of the tenmre of Irish land, Ireland had been 
right, and England wrong. The principle of tenant-right was 
afterwards affirmed by a lai-ge majority. After many prolonged 
discussions, the bill was read a thii’d time on the 30th of May. 
On being "brought forward in the Lords, it excited considerable 
discussion, hut after a three nights’ debate, the second reading 
was carried without a division- Struggles took place in com- 
mittee, hut eventually this important measure passed through 
the Upper House with no serious alterations, and on the 1st of 
August it received the Royal assent. The second of kH. Glad- 
stone’s great legislative acts of a remedial character on behalf of 
Ireland was thus added to the statute-book. 

Besides the Irish Land Question, several prominent topics — - 
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one of a domestic, others of a foreign character — ^wcre discussed 
during this session. It had long been admitted (refemng now 
to the former subiecf) that elementary education in this country 
was in an unsatisfactory condition, and on the 17th of February 
!Mr. Forster introduced the Government hill providing for elemen- 
tary education in England and Wales- This measure was based 
upon the principle of direct compulsion as regarded the atten- 
dance of children, and to effect this, power was to be given to 
each School Board to frame bye-laws compelling the attendance 
at school of all children from five to twelve years of age within 
their district. The Government having shown a decided agree- 
ment on some points with the members of the Opposition, 3Ir- 
Eichard charged the Premier with having thrown the I7oncon- 
formists overboard. JMr. Forster became extremely unpopular for 
a time with the latter body, and he was described by Sir- Eiehard 
as ‘ mounting- the good steed Conservative, and charging into the 
ranks of his friends and riding them down rough-shod.’ On the 
order for the tliird reading, ilr. Dixon and Mr. Miall, speaking 
on behalf of the Nonconformists, denounced the measure, and 
attacked the Government for having roused the suspicion and 
distrust of their own supporters, while they had secm-ed the aid 
of the Opposition. Mr. Sliall said that the Premier had led one 
section of the Liberal party through the Valley of Humiliation ; 
hut ‘ once bit, twice shy,’ he continued, ‘and we can’t stand this 
sort of thing much longer.’ IMr. Gladstone was roused by this 
speech, and a sharp passage of aims occurred. ‘ I hope,’ said the 
Premier, replying to JMr. iliali, ‘ that my hon. friend will not con- 
tinue his suppoi-t to the Government one moment longer than he 
deems it consistent with his sense of duty and right. For God's 
sake, sir, let him -withdraw it the moment he thinks it better for 
the cause he has at heart that he should do so. So long as my 
hon. friend thinks fit to give ns his support we will co-operate 
with my hon. friend for every purpose we have in common ; but 
when we think liis opinions and demands exacting, when we think 
he looks too much to the section of the c omm unity he. adorns, and 
too little to the interests of the people at large, we naust then 
recollect that we are the Government of the Queen, and that those 
w’ho have assumed the high responsibility of administering the 
affairs of this Empire must endeavour to forget the parts in the 
whole, and must, in the great measures they introduce into the 
House, propose to themselves no meaner or narrower ohject — no 
other obj ect than the welfare of the Empire at large.’ This second 
important measure of a memorable session eventually passed both 
Houses, and became law. 

In April, the country was startled by the report of the seizure 
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and massacre of a party of Englisli travellers by Grreek brigands. 
It seems that the party consisted of Lord and Lady Muneaster, 
INIr. F. Gr. Vyner, hL:. and Mrs. Edward Lloyd and child, Mr. 
Edward Herbert, Secretary to the British Legation, and Count 
Albert de Boyl, Secretary to the Italian Legation, with their 
suites. Having visited Marathon, under the protection of an 
armed escort, they had reached Eaphini on their return to Athens, 
when they were stopped and overpowered by a party of brigands. 
After rough usage, tire ladies were released, and Lord IMuncaster 
was also allowed to proceed to Athens for the purpose of securing 
the consent of the Greek Government to the terms of the release 
submitted by the brigands. They demanded £.50,000, which 
was afterwards reduced to £25,000, in money, a free pardon, and 
the release of certain brigands already in custody. The Greek 
Government, thinking little of the threats to murder the captives 
if these demands were not complied with, despatched a body of 
troops to liberate them by force. The British hlinister at Athens 
endeavoured to procure the release of the captives, even on the 
terms demanded by the brigands. The amnesty was the greatest 
difficulty in the way. Seeing the active efforts which were being 
made, the brigands took their captives further into the interior, 
and in a few days mmrdered tnem in cold blood. Mr. Herbert 
and Count de Boyl were shot on the 21st, and !Mr. Vyner and 
JMr. Lloyd on the 22nd. It was stated that from the time ot 
their capture until their melancholy death, the party sustained 
each other with cheei*ful resignation and true manhness. The 
brigands were pursued until the gveater portion of them were 
shot or secured, preparatory to being sent to Athens for trial and 
execution. Ttiis terrible incident created a profound sensation 
in England. It was formally brought under the attention of 
the two Houses of Parliament, Sir Roundell Palmer being the 
mover in the Commons. There was a general impression that, 
from the outset, two parties had been playing their game of 
ambition with the lives of our countrymen. 

Mr. Gladstone aoknow hedged the gravity of the situation, but 
pleaded the necessity for further information before taking de- 
cided steps. This grievance and shocking tragedy, however, would 
tend to an opening-up of circumstances connected with the condi- 
tion of Greece, such as former times had probably never afforded 
an adequate occasion of investigating. But he still cherished a 
desire that some other method would be discovered of accounting 
for these mischiefs than that of charging them upon the popular 
institutions of the country. In consequence of Turkish domina- 
tion in Greece, it was the class called upon to govern in that 
country which was defective, far more than the class to be 
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governed. The fii-'t diii y of the English G-oveinment ’i^rnildheto 
ascertain the fact.s ahsoluteh’, and then coniprehensively to con- 
sider the obligations which ai'o^o. In the* Ilcuse of Lords tlte 
Earl of Carnarvon — whose cousin, 3Ir. Heibort, had been killed 
— demanded ‘ a full, clear, perfectly just trial of every single per- 
son, no matter what his rank or class, against whom there could 
be any fair suspicion of complicity with these foul mtn-ders.’ 
Ultimately, several brigands were executed, and the band imme- 
diately implicated was nearly extirpated. The English Govern- 
ment did not see their way to more active interference, and before 
the close of the year, events of still greater magnitude than this 
diabolical outrage absorbed the public attention. 

In July, 1870, broke out the war between France and Prussia, 
which resulted in the complete prostration of the former. dHuch 
of the responsibility for the conflict was due to the precipita- 
tion and the eagerness for war manife?ted by the French Emperor 
and the Fiench people. England could not view such a contest 
without apprehension, chiefly on the score of Belgium — whose 
proximity to both combatants rendered her an olysct of gieat 
solicitude. The English Govemment, however, speedily issued 
a proclamation of netitrality, a policy obviously dictated by the 
circumstances of the case. This policj" was adhered to, but it 
laid us open to the unreasonable strictures of the German people. 
We had been successful, with the aid of otliers, in procuring the 
withdrawal of the nomination of the Prince of Hohenzollem to 
the Spanish Crown by Prussia ; but diplomatic relations between 
that country and France were already gieatly strained, and the 
alleged insults to M. Benedetti, at Ems, led to the hostile initia- 
tive being taken by France. 

The declaration of war produced great excitement in England, 
and this excitement was intensified by the publication in the 
Times of a draft treaty between. Count Bismarck and M. Bene- 
detti, the French Minister at Beilin. This proposed compact 
between France and Prussia was regarded as a direct menace to 
England by the foimer Power — ^France looking forward to the 
acquisition of Belgium for herself. The publication of the treaty 
was due to Prince Bismarck, who hoped to pi'ocure thereby Eng- 
land and Belgium as German allies. Mr, Gladstone, in the House 
of Commons, admitted that the Govemment had been taken by 
surprise by this treaty, whose gravity had not, in the slightest 
degnee, been over-estimated. He awaited, however, declarations 
from the French and Prussian Governments. France at first 
denied the authenticity of the document, but this she after* 
wards admitted. The moment was an anxious one for England, 
but the Premier refrained from adopting a high-haiaded policy. 
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although he asked Parliament for two millions of money and 
twenty thousand additional men — demands readily acceded to. 

Immediately before the prorogation of Parliament, hlr. Disraeli 
pressed the Government to make known its intentions, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s reply was criticised as unsatisfactory. He olgected to 
the idea of ‘ armed neutrality,’ as inconsistent with that ‘ unequi- 
vocal friendliness to both parties ’ winch England was anxious to 
maintain. The Belgian difficulty received no exposition, but Mr. 
Gladstone concluded by saying that the country had adequate 
forces, and he believed that the Government would be able to 
maintain such a dignified and friendly position as would carry 
with it no suspicion, and would not, under the idea of secui ing 
safety, introduce new elements of danger and distmhance. Eng- 
land hoped, at some happy moment, to be, either alone or along 
with others, the chosen bearer of a message of peace. In the 
House of Lords, Earl Granville was more emphatic and explicit, 
declaring that England meant to be true and faithful to all her 
treaty engagements. A new and triple treaty was signed by 
England, Prussia, and France, recording their determination to 
maintain intact the independence and neutrality of Belgium, as 
provided in the Quintuple Treaty of 1839. This new engagement 
was to be binding for one year after the cessation of the Franco- 
Prussian war, and then the signatories were to fall back upon the 
Treaty of 1839. The general policy of the Government upon this 
important question was endorsed by the country, though 
complaints were made of the unnecessary reticence of the 
Prime IMinister, 

We cannot dismiss this important session of 1870 without a 
brief reference to certain legislative and other changes which were 
effected. By an Order in Council it was directed that from the 
31st of August next ensuing all entrance appointments to situa- 
tions in all Civil Departments of the State, except the Foreign 
Office and posts requiring professional knowledge, should be 
filled by open competition. The Royal prerogative which asserted 
that the General Commanding-in-Chief is the agent of the Crown 
was abolished, and that distinguished personage was formally 
declared to be a subordinate of the IMinister of War. Some diffi- 
culty was anticipated in this matter, hut her Majesty frankly 
and promptly surrendered her privileges, and all danger of a 
collision with Parliament was thereby averted. A new Foreign 
Enlistment Act was passed, which enabled the Government to 
prohibit the hnilding as well as the escape of Alabamas, but 
compelled the Admiralty to release them on receipt of a bond to 
the effect that they were not to be employed for any illegal work. 
The disfranchisement of Bridgwater, Beverley, Sligo, and Cashel 
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was decreed. An Act ■was passed removing the disabilities of 
clergymen "who abandon the clerical profession ; and an Act ivas 
also passed modifying the La-w of Married M’omen’s Property. 
Finally, the half-penny postage for newspapers -was instituted, 
while the half-penny card "was also introduced. 

The release of the Fenian prisoners ■was a matter ■which 
attracted considerable attention. Air. Gladstone ■wrote to the 
Lord 3Iayor of Dubhu, announcing the intention of the Govern- 
ment to release the Fenian prisoners then undergoing sentences for 
treason or treason-felony, on condition of their not remaining in, 
or returning to, the United Kingdom. The Premier, alluding 
to the enormity of their offences, said that the same principles 
of justice which dictated their sentences would amply sanction 
the prolongation of their imprisonment if the public security 
demanded it. ‘It is this last question, therefore, ■which has 
formed the sulject of careful examination by her ilajesty's, 
Government, and they have been able to come to the conclusion 
that, under the existing circumstances of the countr}’, the release 
of tlie prisoners, guarded by the condition which I liave stated, 
will be perfectl}" compatible with the paramount interests of 
public safety, and, being so, will tend to strengthen the cause 
of peace and loyalty in Ireland.’ This decision on the part of 
the Government was very generally approved by the press an<I 
the country, though the condition placed upon the amnesty ■was 
variously viewed, l)cing severely condemned by one section of the 
people, and regarded as a wise restiiction by the gicat majority. 
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The Black Sea Treaty — Disraeli on Foreif^n Affairs —Reply of Mr. G-ladstono— 
Debate on the Policy of the Govern men t — Mariinge Giant to the Princess Louise 
— Alarming Condition of Ii eland — Mr Gladstone's Defence of llie Government 
— The Ai*my Regulation Bill — -Abolition of Purchase — ]Mr Cardwell s Scheme- 
Debated in the Commons — The Opposition defeated — The Bill i ejected in the 
Lords — The Pi emier abohshes Purchase by Royal Warrant — The step severely 
criticised — ^^’ote of Censure m the Lords — Sir Roundell Palmer approves the 
Royal Warrant — The Ballot Bill — Rejected by the Louis — Other Questions dis- 
cussed — Mr. Miall’s Motion for the Disestablishment of the Church of England 
— Opposed by Mr Gladstone, and i ejected — Conclusion of theTieaty of Wash- 
ington — Miscellaneous Questions — Mr Lowe’s Blatcli Tax — Mr, Bruce’s liicens- 
ingBill, &c — Tjie Government and Epping Forest — Mr. Gladstone on his Reli- 
gion — The Home Rule Agitation — Speech of the Premier — Waning Popularity 
of the Ministry — Mr. Gladstone’s Addiess on Blackhcath — A sti iking Scene — 
Defence of the Government Policy — The Constitution of the House of Lords — A 
new social Movement — The Future of England — Paihamentaiy Histoiy ot the 
Year ISTl — Legislative Achievements of the Gladstone Administration. 

W'^liEN the Fession of 1871 opened, difficulties had already heg-nn 
to gather round the Gladstone Government, though it was destined 
to accomplish other great reforms ere it fell before the treacherous 
wave of puhhc opinion. The most important question discussed 
at an early period was that concerning the Black Sea Treaty. 
Taking advantage of the altered circumstances of Europe, the 
Emperor of Eussia declined any longer to recognise the neutrali- 
sation of the Black Sea, and withdrew from the naval convention, 
at the same time restoring to the Sultan the full exercise of his 
rights, and duly informing the other Powers concerned of his 
action. The Czar further declared that he had no wish to re-open 
the Eastern Question, that he adhered to the principles of the 
treaty as fixing the position of Turkey, and that he was ready to 
enter into any understanding to this effect with the other Powers. 
After much diplomatic negotiation, a conference of the Powers 
was held in London, when the neutralisation of the Black Sea was 
abrogated, and the Porte permitted to open the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus to the vessels of war of friendly and allied Powers, 
in case the Government of the Sultan should think it necessary 
to do so in order to ensure the execution of the Treaty of 185G. 
The European Commission of the Danube was also prolonged for 
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twelve yera.-ij aiiJ the wurk' already made, er to I e ni ide, on that 
liver neutralised, with, liowever, the reservation to the Poite of its 
right to send ships of war into the river. 

In the dehate on the Addx'ess, Mr. Disraeli reviewed the statv 
of foreign aSairs generally. He thought that linglanl should 
have made moie of the guarantee to Prussia of her Saxon prr>- 
vinces, given us hy the Treat v of ^'itama, and also, as regarded 
Fiance, of the concession obtained from PriiS'-iu as to the lh..heri- 
zollem candidature. He was sarcastic at the expense of th ^ 
Government upon onr attenuated armaments, which rendered 
‘■armed neutrality ' on our part so difficult. After paying kft- 
handed compliments to ]Mr. Childers, IMr. Cardwell, anJ 31r. 
Lowe upon their economy, the right hon. gentleman ridiculed 
our proceedings in the matter of the Eustian Xote, and expressed 
Ms belief that there was a secret treaty between Germany and 
Eussia. At the close of his amusing stu'vey, while not pivpjareJ 
to propose an amendment, Mr. Disraeli said that he di 1 not think 
the state of affairs to he devoid of peiil, and all must admit the 
position to be critical. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, maintained that 
there was not a shadow of foundation for the accusations which 
had been made. The Ministry had no knowledge of the coming 
storm until it broke around them. With regard to the arma- 
ments of the country, they‘ had been greatly increased in efficiency 
since the Conservatives went out of offi.ee in 1868 ; and the 
Premier rallied the leader of the Opposition on the close resem- 
blance between his conception of a ‘ bloated armament ’ in 1861, 
and his conception of an ^atten-uated armament’ in 1871. As 
to the binding ehaiactcr of the guarantee of Prussia’s Saxon 
provinces, given in 1815, JSIr. Gladstone showed the fallacy of 
this from the exposition of the Government of "srhich his opponent 
was a member, touching the character of a joint guarantee as 
exemplified in the Luxembm'g guarantee of 1868. He further 
declared, respecting the Eussian Note, that neither Lord Claren- 
don nor Lord Palmerston had ever believed that .the neutralisa- 
tion of the Black Sea could be more than temporary, assured the 
House that England ■w'ould not have had a single ally among the 
neutral Powers if she had proposed simply to insist on this neutral- 
isaiion when the Russian Note appeared, Austria being entirely 
opposed to that course ; and he denied that we had made any 
sort of special appeal for help to Germany, having- merely notified 
our com-se to Germany as to other Powers. England had tradi- 
tions and obligations wMch she w'ould never abandon ; but he hoped 
she would never be guilty of the folly of supposing that she could 
improve her condition in the face of Europe by sotting up 
imaginary interests wliichshedid not possess. lie saw no special 
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or near peril to England, \vliom lie was desirous of maldng strong, 
but be admitted the possibility that tbe neutral Powers migiit 
find it necessary to exi>res3 an opinion upon the terms of peace. 

Some daj’s latex', ISLx. Disraeli again returned to the subject of 
the Black Sea Treaty, and strongly condemned the assembling of 
a conference merely to i*egister the humiliation of G-i'eat Bi’itain* 
jMr. Gladstone leplied with some warmth to the taunt that 
there was a foregone concluBion in his mind, when the conference 
met, fatal to the honour of the country. He had never denied 
that the neutralisation of the Black Sea was a vital part of the 
Paris Treaty, but only that it was exclusively vital. He acknow- 
ledged his error as to Lord Claiendon’s view of the neutralisation 
condition, hut he still believed that Lord Palmerston, while 
attaching great importance to it, did not think it was one which 
could he permanently enforced. With regard to Jlr. Disraeli's 
condemnation of the Government polic}^, Mr. Gladstone said 
that, with one great quarrel and controversy raging in Em'ope, 
the right hon. gentleman would have recommended them to keep 
open another, and not to take any means to arrive at an amicable 
solution of the question. Such was the policy which his wisdom 
and resources suggested to him. But the Government had been 
desirous to keep together, if possible, in harmony and co-opera- 
tion, the neutral influences in Eurojie, in the hope that in some 
happy moment they might be able to contract that range of 
misery and destruction which they had long seen extending. 

Another debate shortly afterwards- took place upon our foreign 
relations, on a motion by Mr. Auhei on Plerbert, ^ That this House 
is of opinion that it is the duty of her Majesty^s Government to 
act in conceit with other neutral Powers to obtain moderate 
terms of peace, and to withhold all acquiescence in terms which 
might impair the independence of France, or thi'eaten the future 
tranquillity of Europe.’ Sir Eohert Peel vigorously assailed the 
policy of the Government. It was one in which ^ we ventured 
to do tins, and we ventured ’ to do that all through — language 
which he respectfully submitted to the House ivas not of the kind 
which Lord Palmerston w'ould have used. It was unworthy of a 
great and powerful nation. JMr. Gladstone denied that the atti- 
tude of the Government had been one of selfish isolation. To 
inquiries as to the possibility of concerted action with Eussia, an 
answer “was received that it was impossible. Owing to the unto- 
ward reception of this overture and the appearance of the Eussian 
JS^ote, Lord Gianville could not further develop the idea of media- 
tion. He (Mr. Gladstone) admitted that an extorted peace was 
one of the alternatives we had to fear, and that the greater mag- 
nanimity shown by the victor the better would it be, not only for 
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France and Em'itpe, but for tbe interests of Geimany. Neither 
of tbe belligerents desired inter veution ; on the contrary, they 
rather thought the j>retDature ofier of our good offices might be 
prejudicial. ‘England had no cause to be discontented with her 
position in Eni-ope ; but he warned the House not to set too high 
a value on the sole influence of England, for the strength of 
neutrals’ action was that they should be all repi'escnted. Ht 
reiterated bis statement that the conditions of peace were a matter 
of watchful concern to the neutrals, and added that it would be 
a noble addition to the great deeds of this country, if it should 
be able to mitigate the necessarily severe conditions of peace so 
as to make them conducive to a permanent settlement.’ Express- 
ing himself satisfied with 3Ir. Gladstone’s statement respecting 
the position of England, ilr. Herbert withdrew his motion. 

Before dealing with the great question of the session — the aboli- 
tion of Pm-chase in the Army — several other topics of interest 
claim attention. The pioposed grant to the Princess Louise on 
her marriage roused tbe opposition of some members of the House, 
V ho affirmed that they I'eprestnted the sentiments of a consider- 
able number of the people. In view of this opposition, Mr. Glad 
stone’s speech on moving the grant was fuller and more argu- 
mentative than had usually been the case on such occasions. The 
resolution provided an annuity of £6,000 to her Koyal Highness, 
and a grant of £30,000. The Premier stated that the Queen, in 
marrying her daughter to one of her own subjects, bad followed 
her womanly and motheily instincts, and she had been supported 
by tbe advice of her responsible Blinisters. Haiing defended the 
moderate nature of the provision, and passed a hig-h eulogium 
upon the economical management of the Poyal household, hlr. 
Gladstone affirmed that the Civil List, when settled at the com- 
mencement of her Majesty’s reign, did not contemplate provisions 
of this nature, nor was it convenient that it should. Although 
the Crown Lands now produced an income only about equal to 
the Civil List, if they were managed in the same manner as a 
private estate, they would put the Sovereign in possession of the 
largest income in the country. But there was a still higher gTound 
than this why the proposition should be supported, viz., the poli- 
tical importance which attached to supporting tbe dignity of the 
Crown in a becoming manner. The speaker also dwelt upon the 
value of a stable dynasty, and on tbe unwisdom of making pecu- 
niary calculations of a minute nature upon such occasions. When 
the resolution for the marriage portion came to be reported, it was 
opposed by Mr. P. A. Taylor, supported by Mr. Disraeli, and 
cairied by the singular majority of 350 votes against 1. 

The eondition of affairs in Ireland, and especially the spread 
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of an agrarian conspiracy in Westmeath, compelled the Govern- 
ment to move for a committee to inquire into the unla-wful com- 
bination and confederacy existing in Westmeath and adjoining 
parts of Meath and King’s County. Lord Hartiagton, Chief 
►Secretary for Ireland, in moving for the committee, admitted 
that it was with feelings of painful dismay that he did so, but 
he proceeded to explain that the lawdess condition of things 
indicated in a certain quarter was no criterion of the general 
condition of Ireland. Crime had subsided in the country, and the 
constabulary reports exhibited a marked improvement. West- 
meath and the parts immediately adjacent, however, formed a 
terrible exception to the general rule, and the state of things 
having become intolerable- a committee was required to secure a 
thorough investigation of the case, and to satisfy the House that 
when the Government asked for any further powers their demand 
was justified by necessity. JNIr. Disraeli was severely sarcastic 
at the expense of the Government, which had expressed its dis- 
may at Eibandism. Referring to past legislation for Ireland, he 
observed that the Chief Secretary should have come forward and 
said, ‘ It is true that murder is perpetrated with impunity ; it is 
true that life is not secure, and that property has no enjoyment 
and scarcely any existence ; but this is nothing when in the 
enjoymentof abstract political justice — and by the labours of two 
years we have achieved that for Ireland ; massacres, incendiarism, 
and assassinations are things scarcely to he noticed by a JMinister, 
and are rather to be referred to the inquiry of a committee.’ 
The right hon. gentleman added that the people of England, 
being persuaded with regard to Irish politics that Mr. Gladstone 
was in possession of the philosopher’s stone, had returned him to 
the House with an immense majority, with the express object of 
securing the tranquillity and content of Ireland. Neither time, 
labour, nor devotion had been begrudged him ; ‘ under his influ- 
ence, and at his instance, we have legalised confiscation, 
consecrated sacrilege, and condoned high treason; we have 
destroyed churches, we have shaken property to its foundation 
and have emptied gaols ; and now he cannot govern the country, 
without coming to a Parliamentary committee ! The right hon. 
gentleman, after all his heroic exploits, and at the head of his 
great majority, is making Government ridiculous.’ hlr. Hardy 
also bitterly denounced the policy of the Government. 

]SIr. Gladstone, having administered a rebuke to Mr. Hardy for 
Ms heated language in describing murder as ‘ stalking abroad,’ 
and the Government as ‘ becoming contemptible,’ announced that 
the Ministry could not, consistently with their sense of public 
duty, withdraw the motion for a committee. He was glad that 
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I\Ir. Di<vaeli, bad formeily told the Hoii?e deliberately from 
hits place that the consequences of disestablishment would be more 
formidable and destructive than those of foreign conquest, had 
now got down to expressions so moderate and judicial as that the 
Groveniment had ‘ legalised confiscation and consecrated sacrilege.’ 
Ministers asked the House to assist them in the elucidation and 
establishment of facts, but the committee was also necessaiy from 
the fact that they desired to prove not only acts that were done 
but acts that were not done, and to show how the system of ter- 
rorism was applied to all the transactions of private life. Much 
valuable information could be obtained, but only on the condition 
that those giving it were protected against its publicity. Turn- 
ing upon hlr. Disraeh, the Premier made an effective point by 
remarking upon his rival’s admission that in the year 1852 he did 
not adopt the means which he believed most suitable for the pro- 
tection of life and property in three counties of Ireland, because 
the Government was weak. ‘ If the defences of the Government 
are weak, and the number of troops insufficient, is a Government 
to make it an apology for departing from the first piinciples ot 
duty that they sit upon this bench, that they want to sit upon 
this bench, and therefore cannot propose measures which, in their 
opinion, principle justifies, and the safety of the country demands ?’ 
Mr. Gladstone concluded by observing that, acting upon the 
immediate elementary obligations of a Government, at all hazards 
to secure personal peace and freedom in the transactions of life, 
they submitted tbeir proposal to the House, and were confident 
it would receive the approval of its reflective and deliberate 
judgment. 

During the debate, Air. Osborne, in a humorous speech, 
described the Cabinet as consisting chiefly of ‘ Whig marionettes.’ 
Alluding to the changes which had taken place in its composition, 
he said the Cabinet had been lately whitewashed — ^that is, its 
members had been shuffled, and they had come back in the old 
military position of ‘As you were.’ In his principle of selection, 
the First Alinister, if he had a choice, was in favour of Whig 
marionettes of the most approved pattern, while he himself held 
the official wire. He could not help thinking, when he looked 
through the long and dreary list of gentlemen who bowed to tlio 
presiding genius, there was written over the doors of the Cabinet, 
‘ No Irish need apply.' The Solicitor-General for Ireland replied 
to this speech in a similar vein. Alluding to Air. Osborne’s 
complaint that the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had been 
transferred to the treadmill of the Board of Tiade, he observed, 
‘ I apprehend that the hon. gentleman would be very glad to 
work upon that treadmill himself, and I take the libeity of 
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sayiBg confidentially that in less than eighteen months he wonld 
not only become a silent bnt a gTatefxil member of the Govern- 
ment/ With regard to 3Ir. Osborne^s feeling of satisfaction that 
he had an Irish seat in the House, Mr. Dowse said, The hon. 
member is an Irishman re oiata ; he is an Irishman for the 
present, and will continue one — until the next geneial election. 
Having said so much for the hon. member, I promise him, if he 
gives me another oppoitunitj^, to he more liberal in my acknow- 
ledgments of his efforts for throwing light on the subject of 
debate/ The Solicitor-General concluded by adducing ai guments 
in support of the policy of the Government. At the close of 
the debate, the motion for a select committee was canned by a 
large maiority. The appointment of this committee was fully 
justified by subsequent events. 

We now come to the Army Eegulation Bill of the Government, 
vhich wns intioduced by Mr. Cardwell. The country having pro- 
nounced in favour of the abolition of the purchase system, this 
was the chief feature of the measui'e introduced by the Secretary 
at War. In moving the usual army estimates, the Minister 
explained the natmn of the new scheme of army re-organisation. 
He stated that the Government, agneeing with Loid Derby that it 
would be cheapest to pay for om' military labour, would not recom- 
mend compulsory service, but there would be clauses in the bill 
enabling the Government to raise any nmnber of men upon neces- 
sity. After considering the various methods as to how our forces 
were to be raised, the Ministry had decided to propose the aboli- 
tion of the purchase system. The necessity of accepting a system 
of retirement and promotion by selection as distinguished by 
seniority followed this decision, as well as the payment of a laige 
sum of money by way of compensation, which he calculated would 
range from £7,400,000 to £8,400,000. The bill fixed a day after 
which no pecuniary interest Avould he taken by any one in any 
new commission ; but no officer would be the worse in a peenniary 
sense by the abolffion of purchase. A commission would be 
appointed to ascertain the over-regulation price in every regiment, 
and with money from the Consolidated Fund would stand in the 
place of a purchaser to the officer who wished to sell out, to retire 
on half-pay, &c. The number allowed to retire each year would 
be limited ta the average of the last five years. As to first com- 
missions, they would be given without purchase to the general 
public by competitive examination, to subalterns of militia regi- 
ments after two years’ good service, and, as before, to non-com- 
missioned officers. These were the leading features of a measure 
whose minor details were explained with great minuteness by JMr. 
Cardwell. 
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It was not to be expected that so great a change in tiie cop4i- 
tution of the araiy could be effected without opposition. Aceoid- 
inglj, on the motion for the second reading of the Ihll, Colom.l 
Loyd-Lindsay proposed a resolution declaring that the experdi- 
ture necessarj' for the national defences did not at piesent justify 
any vote of piublic money for the extinction of purchase. The 
resolution was influenf ially suppoited, and many argimients were 
adduced in favour of the retention of the existing s\'stcm. Duiing 
the debate Sir J. Pakington severely criticised the measure, which 
he described as ‘ a costly paitj project and a sop to democracy,’ 
and attacked Mr. Trevelyan for circulating ‘ trash,’ which by dint 
of continual repetition had come to be believed. Mr. Trevel^’an, 
who had, perhajis, done more than any other man to ‘educate’ 
his country upon this question, replied with spiiit, and quoted the 
case of Havelock, who declared that he was sick for yeais in wait- 
ing for his promotion ; ‘ that three sots and two fools bad pur- 
chased over him, and that if he had no famiH to suppoit he would 
not serve another hour.’ The lion, member for tlie Bolder Burghs 
warned the Opposition that if tlie defeat of the bill brought on a 
dissolution, ‘ Abolition of Purchase ’ would be an excellent hust- 
ings’ cry. Air. Disiaeli was in favour of moulding the bill in com- 
mittee, and urged Col. Loyd-Lindsay to withdiaw Ms motion. Air. 
Gladstone, however, announced that Government would insist 
upon the amendment being negatived. The speech of Air. Dis- 
raeli he regarded as a landmark in the history of this question, 
as it admitted that this was the first proposition which had ever 
attempted to weld into one harmonious whole the three gicat 
arms intended for the defence of the country. The hill contained 
so much^of the programme of the Government as needed legisla- 
tion. Its product would answer to the standard of our require- 
ments, which demanded a small army highly trained, and a large 
army of reserve ready at any moment. With regard to the reserves, 
they should not be drawn from the militia, hut should consist o£ 
seasoned men, regularly trained, corresponding to the Geiman 
Landwehr. He hoped that Air. Disraeli’s declaration against pur- 
chase would have its full weight, and he proceeded to justify Air. 
Cardwell’s decision to sweep away the whole system by paying off 
over-regulation as well as regnilation prices. He opposed the idea 
of an increase ot pay when purchase was abolished, a ciy which 
had no reason on its side. The best security for the emolumeuLs 
of the oflicers, and for a fair system of retirement, was the neces- 
sity on -the part of the country of attracting- the best men into its 
army. Dealing with the idea that, after purchase had been ahol- 
ibhed, almost everything would remain as it was. Air. Gladstone 
said that if the purchase system was to be abolished at this great 
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cost- -he would almost call it this vast cost — the reason why it 
was to be abolished was that the whole position of the officers of 
the army might be fully and freely considered, and might be sub- 
jected to review in all respects where it should seem susceptible 
of improvement. The idea was to have the very best men and the 
very best officers ; but they were not to go into the army by com- 
pulsion, they w'ere to go into it by free choice. The Government 
would go into committee expecting, even inviting, criticism, and 
would look fora spirit of co-operation in all those who were desir- 
ous of adjusting the clauses of the bill- They had an object of the 
highest and purest patriotism, viz., to secure that in the futmre, 
if possible even more than in the past, the British army should 
be and remain worthy of the British nation. 

The amendment was negatived, and the bill read a second 
time. On going into committee, Mr. hlundella moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect ‘ That this House, whilst approving the abolition 
of purchase in the army, is of opinion that the army may be put 
in a state of efficiency without increasing the ordinary military 
estimates of last year.' He asked why they should not have 
more organisation, instead of the cry of more men and more 
money. When the American war was at its worst, and eveiyhody 
was crying out for ‘more men,’ the poet Lowell wrote; — 

^ More men ’ More men — that's where we fail, 

Weak things gi*ow weaker yet by lengthening ; 

What is the use ot adding to the tail, 

When its the head’s in want of strengthening? ’ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Pease, who inveighed strongly 
against the increase of army expenditure, and appealed to the 
Piime Minister to reconsider the letrograde step he was now 
taking; it was unsound, economically; politically an error. 
It was also an immoral proceeding, internationally, for this 
country to set the example of a large military expenditure. Mr. 
Gladstone said he understood the motion to mean that between 
£2-750,000 and £3,000,000 ought to be taken off the estimates 
before the House, and that this might he done without impairing 
the efficiency of the army. He was not prepared to accede to 
that proposition. The speeches of the two hon. members wei'e 
rather in favour of retrenchment generally, than in support of 
the particular motion before the House. Now, after allowing 
for the increase which had arisen this year in the military 
expenditure, the total defensive expen dituie for the year would 
exhibit a sum to the credit of the Government estimates of 
between £600,000 and £800,000. At the same time, he would 
not have it supposed that the prolonged scale of military expen- 
diture, wliich the circumstances and exigencies of the time 
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rciiiiiied, would become the noimal measiu-e of tbe military 
espenditiu'e of tbe coimtiy. After going through the rariou^ 
charges, ]Mr. Gladstone said that his hon. friends need not appre- 
hend for a moment that the Government were more disposed 
than thej’ had heretofore shown themselves to encomnge unneces- 
sary alaiin, that they were less sensible of the duty and the value 
of endeavoiuing to retrench public expenditure, or that they were 
less disposed, and, so far as depended upon them, less determined 
to apply' that principle, according to the varying exigencies of 
the time, with a fiim and steady hand dming the period, whether 
it were long or short, that they might have the honom* to 
administer the affairs of the country. In the end, 3Ir. Mundella’s 
motion was defeated by 294 to 91. 

There still remained before the Government the great task of 
abolishing Purchase in the j.\rmy. Their labours were facilitated 
by a recent report of a Eoy'al commission, to the effect that the 
practice of bargaining for commissions was inseparable from the 
peimission to buy them ; but there was one great obstacle to the 
proposed abolition in the fact that an expenditure of several mil- 
lions would be immediately necessary. This part of the Govern- 
ment scheme was warmly opposed by the military members of 
the House, and an amendment against it was moved by Colonel 
Loyd-Lindsay. That officer, however, withdrew his motion at the 
request of Mr. Disraeli ; but the clauses of the bill continued to 
he discussed with great persistency and at undue length. After 
several months had elapsed, lea3’ing little prospect of the bill 
being passed in its entirety, the Government were driven to state 
that they would only insist on the purchase clauses, and the 
transfer of power over the IMilitia and Volunteers from the Lords- 
Dieutenant to the Crown. jMr. Disraeli sharply criticised the 
policy of the Government, stating that he had only approved the 
abolition of purchase as a means towards the re-organisation of the 
aimy, which had now been abandoned. Mr. Gladstone replied 
that the abolition of purchase had always been the chief feature 
of the Government scheme, and that they must and would clear 
the grotmd for reorganisation by abolishing it, as well as the 
privilege of the Lords-Lientenant. The bill accordingly passed 
through committee. Besides securing the leading points Just 
indicated, it restored to the State the government of the army, 
enabled Parliament to fix from year to year the number of the 
militia, authorised Government to insist on six months’ continuous 
training as the condition of entering that force, and rendered 
volunteers when under training in the camps suhj ect to the Mutiny 
Act, 

IMuch speculation arose upon the probable reception of the 
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measure bj' tbe House of Lords!, and at a meeting* of Conserva- 
tive peers held at the Carlton Club — attended only by a section 
of the party, liowever — it was resolved to oppose the bill. On its 
being brought forward, the Duke of iliehmond moved that the 
House should not pass the second reading until it had before it a 
comprehensive plan. Lord Sandhurst defended the bill, but the 
great majoiity of the speeches delivered were antagonistic to it. 
Lord Salisbury said it was the duty of the House to protect the 
country againrt rash and imperfect legislation, and he exhorted 
their lordships nob to abandon the army to the influence of com- 
bined senility and corruption. The bill was urged forward by the 
Prime Mnister to redeem the barrenness of a useless session. 
Lord Granville besought the House to pause ere it placed itself 
in collision with the Commons. Eventually the bill was rejected 
by 155 to 130 ; but as regarded actual peers of the realm the 
Government had a majority of one. The measme was defeated by 
the Scotch and Irish representative peers, 29 of whom voted or 
paired witli the Opposition, and only three for the Government. 

This decision was distasteful to the country, and it was gene- 
rally felt that the question could not be suffered thus to remain 
shelved. It was reserved, however, for the Prime IMinister to dis- 
cover a way out of the difficulty which was as extraordinaiy and 
unexpected as it was effectual. On the 20th of July, in answer- 
ing a question addressed to him by Sir George Grey, jMr. Glad- 
stone announced that the Government had resolved to advise her 
Majesty to take the decisive step of cancelling the Koyal wari'ant 
under which pm'chase was legal. That advice was accepted by 
her Majesty, and a new warrant had been framed in terms con- 
formable with the law. It was consequently his duty, on the 
part of the Government, to state that, after the 1st of November 
ensuing, purchase in the aimy would no longer exist. When 
the cheers which followed this announcement had subsided, hlr. 
Gladstone went on to say that, under the altered circumstances 
of the case, it was not for them to indicate what course the House 
of Lords should pursue. In considering this matter, the Govern- 
ment had had no other object in view but simplicity, despatch, 
the observance of constitutional usag*e, and the speedy termina- 
tion of a state of suspense which they thought most injurious — 
he would not say dangerous — ^to the army, and calculated to delay 
the progress of a measure that was likely, in their judgment, to 
do full justice to the fair pecuniary claims of the officers, and the 
loss of which might make it difficult to find means of doing 
justice to those claims. It would not be becoming or appropriate 
to forecast what course hlinisters should take in case they were 
to fail in prosecuting the bill to its legitimate conclusion. But 
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one tiling it -was his duty to state on the part of the Government, 
viz., that they -v^-ould use the best means in their power, mindful 
of the honourable pledges they had given, to secure at the hands 
of Parliament just and liberal teims for the officers of the army. 

Mr. Disraeli described this exercise of prerogative as a very 
high-handed course — ^he -would not say tlien illegal course, as he 
reserved that point for future consideration. He was checked by 
the Speaker f.-r denouncing the IMinisterial policy as ‘ part of an 
avowed and a shameful conspiracy against the undoubted pri- 
vileges of the other House of Parliament.’ Having withdrawn 
these words, he -n’ent on to maintain that no Minister acted in a 
wise manner who, on finding himself baffled in passing a measure 
which he believed to be of importance, came forward and told the 
House that he would defy the opinion of Parliament, and who 
appealed to the prerogative of the Crown to assist him in the 
difficulties which he had himself created. 

M'hen the Eoyal warrant came on for discussion in the Lords, 
the Duke of Eichmond moved to add the following -words : — ‘ That 
tliis House, in assenting to the second rea,ding of this hill, desires 
to express its opinion that the interposition of the Executive 
d-uring the progress of a measme submitted to Parliament by lier 
Majes-ty’s Gcveinment, in order to attain by the exercise of the 
prerogative, and without the aid of Parliament, the principal 
object included in that measm-e, is calculated to depreciate and 
neutralise the independent action of the Legislature, and is 
strongly to he condemned : and this House assents to the second 
reading of this bill only in order to secure the officers of her 
^Majesty's army compensation to which they are entitled, con- 
sequent on the abolition of purchase in the army.’ Lord Salis- 
bury delivered another hitter speech, and said that although I.ord 
Granville had been made the most reluctant instrument of insult- 
ing the order to which he belonged, their lordships knew the 
dictator under whom he served. The noble marquis asked whether 
it was worth while to retain their po-wer by nniformly acting 
against their convictions. Lord Eomilly stated that he joined 
with consideiable pain the Opposition peers upon this question; 
hut the Duke of Somerset {yrho had frequently opposed the 
measures of the Goveiumentj said that purchase must go, and 
no other course than that which they had adopted was really open 
to the Ministry. After speeches from Lord Eussell, Lord Cairns, 
and the Lord Chancellor, the vote of censxne was canied hy a 
majority of 80. The bill itself passed without a division. When 
the measure came to be discussed in the Commons, after its return 
from the Lords, there -was a wide difference of opinion upon the 
legal aspects of the question between Sir E. Collier, the Attorney- 
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General, and Sir J. D. Coleridge, tte Solicitor-General. Tliis 
divergence caused Mr. Harcouxt to ask, amidst laughter from 
both sides of the House, ■which horse the Government intended to 
win "with — the Attorney-General on ‘ Statute,’ or the Solicitor- 
General on * Prerogative’ ? Mr. Harcourt nevertheless cordially 
supported the issue of the warrant ; it was the statute, he held, not 
the Eoyal wairant, which would make pm'chase illegal. Mr. Faw- 
cett spoke strongly against the resort to prerogative, and said that 
if this act had been done by a Tory Ministry, it would have been 
passionately denounced by Mr. Gladstone amid the applause of 
the whole Liberal party. The Premier, in defending his policy, 
said that to have proceeded by warrant in the outset would have 
assumed that the House of Commons of its own authoiity could 
compensate persons who had habitually broken the law. As to 
the argument that the consideration for which the House had 
agreed to pay a large sum of money had disappeared from the 
bill, and that purchase might be revived as it had been abolished, 
the Lords were responsible for this, and he was content to trust 
to the vigilance of the House of Commons to prevent any such 
act. With regard to the question whether he had advised the 
Crown to issue the wan ant on statute or by prerogative, Mr. Glad- 
stone replied that he had advised her hlajesty that she was in 
possession of a legal power, and that an adequate necessity 
existed for exercising it. Although there were precedents for it, 
he did not deny that it was a grave proceeding ; hut the great 
justification for it was the impossibility of otherwise putting a 
stop to the flag-rant and crying evil of over-regulation prices. As 
to the censm-e of tlie House of Lords, while he did not under- 
value it, he appealed to the pubhc opinion of the country for his 
exculpation. 

The absence of Sir Eoundell Palmer from these debates having 
been frequently commen-ted upon, on the last day of the session 
a letter was read from that eminent Liberal lawyer approving of 
the issue of the Royal warrant. Such a warrant was within the 
undoubted power of the Crown; and after recapitulating the 
existing circumstances, Sir Eoundell Palmer said he thought the 
issue of the -warrant was the least objectionable course which the 
Government could pursue. The measure passed ; and greatly 
diversified as were the opinions of the people upon the method 
by which the abolition of purchase was secured, all were agreed 
in a short time as to the substantial wisdom of the Act itself. 

Another measure which was discussed this session with great 
asperity was the BaUot Bill. A considerable section of the 
Conservative party resolved to obstruct the passage of the 
measure with evei-y available weapon in their power. Mr. 
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Gladstone, who siippoited the hill, said it must and should pass 
the Commons before the session was concluded ; and the Opposi- 
tion, in order to defeat his pui’pose, delivered portentous speeches 
against the measure, whose relevancy it was sometimes impossible 
to discover. For nearly sis weeks this warfare continued, but at 
length the bill was carried, though a skeleton only of the original 
scheme. In the Lords the bill met with scant courtesy, being 
rejected by 97 votes to 4S. Many Liberal peers stayed a%ray, and 
others voted against the measure on the gvound of the late peiiod 
of the session. A second question of importance, that of 
University Tests, was settled during the session. Mr. Gladstone 
introduced a bill substantially the same as that which the Loids 
had rejected the previous year. On the question again being 
remitted to the Upper House, Lord Salisbury carried an amend- 
ment of a religious nature striking at the root of the bill. This 
was disagreed with by the Commons, and ultimately the Lords 
themselves disavowed it by 128 to 89, and tbe bill, as it finally 
lett the Commons, was agreed to, and received the lloyal assent. 
The result of his measure was that all lay students of whatever 
religious creeds were in future to be admitted to the LTniversities 
on equal terms. 

On two other important questions Mr. Gladstone was heard 
tills session, and his utterances attracted great attention. INU. 
Jacob Bright’s bill for conceding the Parliamentary fianchise to 
female householders, if single women, was rejected by 220 to 151 ; 
but the Premier caused considerable sensation by admitting that, 
if the ballot were once established, women might be admitted to 
the fianchise without detriment. A long debate also took place 
upon 3Ir. Miall’s motion, ‘ That it is expedient, at the earliest 
practicable period, to apply the policy initiated by the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church to the other churches established 
by law in tbe TTnited Kingdom.’ Mr. Disineli, in the course of 
the debate, expressed his confident belief that the great majoiity, 
both in the House and in the country, was decidedly in favour of 
the Church. The Nonconformists had, for the moment, allied 
themselves with the revolutionary philosophers, but their prin- 
ciples were opposed to the real feeling of the country, and he 
believed that even now a ^Ubiscite would be in favour of the 
Church. He should oppose the motion in the interests of civil 
and religious liberty, and more for the sake of the State than of 
the Church. Mr. Gladstone announced emphatically that the 
Government were hostile to the motion, and did not at all profess 
to limit their opposition to the present occasion. The Church of 
England was not a foreign cburch ; it was the growth of the 
bistoiy and tiaditions of the country. The disestablishment of 
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the Iiish Church had been one of the largest tasks to which a 
Legislature could addi'ess itself. ‘ But,’ added the Premier, ‘ the 
question of the Irish Church sinks into insignificance — mean 
material insignificance — beside the question of the English Church. 
It is not the number of its members or the millions of its revenue; 
it is the mode in which it has been from a period shortly after the 
Christian era, and has never for 1,300 years ceased to he, the 
Church of the country, having been at every period ingrained 
■with the hearts and the feelings of the great mass of the people, 
and having interbviried itself with the local habits and feelings, 
so that I do not believe there lives the man who could either 
divine the amount and character of the woik my hon. friend 
would have to undertake were he doomed to be responsible for 
the execution of his own propositions, or who could in the least 
degTee define or anticipate the consequences by which it would 
be attended.’ If hir. Miall sought to convert the majority of the 
House of Commons to his opinions, he must begin, concluded the 
right hon. gentleman, by undertaking the preliminary work of 
converting to those opinions the majority of the people of Eng- 
land. The motion was rejected by 374 votes to 89 

A threatened rupture between Grreat Britain and the United 
Sta'tes was averted by the conclusion of the Treaty of Washington 
in the month of May. The British Commissioners ■were Lord de 
Grey (afterwards created Marquis of Eipon for his services), Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Professor Bernard, Sir Edward Thornton, and 
Sir John Macdonald. After having sat thirty-seven times, the 
High Joint Commissioners at New York signed a treaty pro- 
viding for the establishment of two boards of arbitration — one to 
consider the Alabama and similar claims, which would be recog- 
nised as national, and settled on the principle of responsibility 
for depredations where Government had not exercised the utmost 
possible diligence and precaution to prevent ■the fitting out of 
privateers j the other would consider miscellaneous claims ou hotli 
sides, confined principally to those arising out of the Civil War. 
No claims arising out of the Fenian invasion of Canada would be 
admitted. All legitimate cotton claims would he considered, except 
those of British subjects domiciled in the South. The San Juan 
boundary question, it was ultimately arranged, should be arbi- 
trated upon by the Emperor of Germany. American vessels were 
to navigate the St. Lawrence free, and the Canadian canals on 
pajnnent of the regular tolls. The treaty was ratified towards 
the close of May. 

On miscellaneous questions the Government were responsible 
for vai’ious failures, and they likewise sustained several severe 
checks. Conspicuous amongst the former was the budget intro- 
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dueed by !Mr. Lotvg on tbe 20t]i of April. In consequence of 
the abolition of purchase, the army estimates were much swollen, 
and there was a great excess of estimated expenditure over 
revenue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to make 
up this deficiency in various ways, and amongst his propositions 
was a tax on matches, bearing the box label ‘•Ex luce lacdliim^ 
from which he expected £'550,000. The match-tax speedily 
became one of the most unpopular taxes ever proposed ; it was 
the butt of the comic and the hcte noire of the serious papers, 
and was condemned by the country generally. The trade rose 
in arms against it, and it was shown that the proposed duty 
would vary from 100 to 400 per cent., even more on the whole- 
sale price. Thus the duty upon £625 worth of the commonest 
matches would be £3,000. The match trade would be virtually 
extinguished by such an imposition. Unable to withstand the 
dissatibfuetioa created by his proposal, iMr. Lowe abandoned the 
tax. Several other propositions in the budget were either modi- 
fied or withdrawn, and an increased income-tax was imposed. 
jNIr. Bruce’s Licensing Bill also excited great opposition. Its 
two broad principles, as defined by its author, were that the 
public had a right to a sufficient number of respectably conducted 
liouses ; and that all vested intei ests should be carefully considered. 
There were certain restrictive clauses, however, in the measure 
which led to hostile demonstrations on the part of the trade, and 
in the end Mr. Bruce abandoned the chief features of his scheme, 
and declined to pledge himself to re-introduce the bill in the 
following session. JNfr. Goscben introduced two bills on the subject 
of local taxation, designed to provide a uniform system of local 
government throughout England and Wales (tbe metropolis 
excepted), and to secure uniformity of rating. The bills did not 
come to a second reading. The Government further suffered a 
defeat on a matter of the greatest interest and importance to the 
poorer classes of London. Having proposed a commission to 
settle the lights of the Crown with legard to Epping Forest, Mr. 
Cowper-Temple brought forward a motion virtually against the 
Ministry, as it proposed to secure the preservation of the un- 
enclosed portions of the forest as an open space for the enjoyment 
of the people of the metropolis. The resolution was opposed Ly 
IMr. Gladstone, who stated that the Government had secured one 
thousand acres of the forest as a recreation ground for the people. 
]Mr. Cowper-Temple’s motion, notwithstanding, was carried by a 
large majority. The loss of the ‘ Captain’ and the ‘ Megaera’ led 
to grave reflections upon alleged Admii-alty mismanagement, but 
Mr. Goscben, who succeeded IMr. Childers as First Lord, elabo- 
rg-tely defended tbe conduct of the Board. Tbe session, wliich, in 
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spite of its failures, had been far from barren, terminated on the 
21st of August. 

During the following recess, 3Mr. Grladstone’s energy was as 
sleepless as ever. In addition to various public appearances which 
he made, he was once more called upon to defend himself on the 
score of his religion. The affection with which he was viewed by 
a large section of the community seemed to be counterbalanced by 
the animosity of a smaller if more active section. Writing from 
Balmoral to Mr. Whalley, in answer to a question which the hon. 
member for Peterborough had put on behalf of his constituents, 
the Premier said, ‘I quite agree with those of your constituents 
on whose behalf you address me, in thinking that the question 
“ whether the Prime Minister of this country is a member of the 
Church of Eome,” and being such, not only declines to avow it, 
but gives through a long life all the external signs of belonging 
to a different communion, is a “ question of great political import- 
ance,” and this not only “ in the present,” but in any possible 
condition of the “ Liberal ” or any other “ party.” For it involves 
the question whether he is the basest creature in the kingdom 
which he has a share in ruling ; and instant ejectment from his 
office would be the smallest of the punishments he would deserve. 
If I have said this much upon the present subject, it has been out 
of personal respect to you. For I am entirely convinced that, 
whale the question you have put to me is in truth an insulting 
one, you have put it only from having failed to notice its true 
character ; since I have observed during my experience of many 
years that, even when you undertake the most startling duties, 
you perform them in “ the gentlest and most considerate manner.” ’ 
This last sentence was worthy of the Premier’s rival in his best 
mood. The hon. member for Peterborough was generally con- 
demned for acting as the mouthpiece of an insufferable inquisition 
into hlr. Grladstone’s religious opinions. 

The cry for Home Eule, and the unwarrantable* condu(;t of 
Irish juries in connection with certain trials for agrarian crime, 
considerably disturbed the equanimity of the country during the 
recess. The Prime Minister, however, delivered a speech in 
connection with these matters which greatly allayed the public 
excitement. In receiving the Freedom of the City of Aberdeen, 
he took occasion to say that he did not quite know what was 
meant by the cry of Home Eule. He was glad to know emphati- 
cally that it did not mean the breaking up into fragments of the 
United Kingdom. He — and he hoped all those who heard him 
— ^intended that it should remain a United Kingdom. From 
circumstances which he adduced, the Irish people were liable to 
become more or less the victims from time to time of this or that 
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political ^ But/ lie continued 3, ^ there is notluiig* that 

Ireland lias asked and which this country and this Parliament 
have refused* This Parliament has done for Ireland what it 
would have scrupled to do for England and for Scotland. There 
remains now a single grievance — a grievance with reg*ard to uni- 
versity education, which is not so entii*ely free in Ireland as it 
has now been made in England ; but that is an exceptional sulj- 
jeet, and it is a subject on which I am bound to say Ireland has 
made no united demand upon England ; still, I regard it as a 
subject that calls for legislation, but there is no demand which 
Ireland has made and which England has refused, and I shall be 
very glad to see such a demand put into a practical shape, in which 
we may make it the subject of lational and candid discussion.’ 
There were no inequalities between England and Ireland, the 
right hon. gentleman maintained, except such as were in favour 
of the latter. He admitted, nevertheless, that the circumstances 
under which Ireland was too long governed were hostile, nay, 
almost fatal to her growth. They ought rather to be pleased 
with what she had done than to complain of her. But if the 
doctrines of Home Rule were to be established in Ireland, they 
would be equally entitled to it in Scotland, and still more so in 
Wales, where the people spoke hardly anything but their own 
Celtic tongue. ^ Can any sensible man, can any rational man, 
suppose that at this time of day, in this condition of the world, 
we are going to disintegi'ate the great capital institutions of this 
country, for the purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the 
sight of all mankind, and crippling any power we possess for 
bestowing benefits thi'ough legislation on the country to which 
we belong ?. ’ With regard to past measures for Ireland, he would 
not admit that she was not going to be conciliated. But there 
was a still higher law to remember than that of conciliation. 
‘ We desire to conciliate Ireland, we desire to soothe her people 
— ^the wounded feelings and the painful recollections of her 
people. We desire to attach her to this island in the silken 
cords of love ; but there was a liig’her and a paramount aim in 
the measures that Parliament has passed, and that was that it 
should do its duty. It was to set itself right with the national 
conscience, with the opinion of the world, and wdth the prin- 
ciples of justice; and when that is done, I say fearlessly that, 
whether conciliation be at once realised or not, the position of 
this country is firm and invulnerable.’ 

Dealing with the Army Regulation Bill, in a speech at Whitby, 
the Premier averred that that measiure alone was sufficient to 
make and confer honour upon the session. The power of the 
Crown was brought in, but it could not have been done without. 

E E 
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With. 1 ‘egard to the Ballot Bill, although it had been rejected, the 
time had not been lost. AYhen the measure was presented next 
session at the door of the House of Lords, he believed it would be 
with an authoritative knock -which it would not have otherwise 
possessed. After deprecating hasty legislation, Mr. Gladstone said 
that ‘ no doubt many a clever fellow writing in a newspaper could 
put his finger on many a blot on our legislation, and show how 
it might have been done, and he had no doubt that he thought he 
could have done it better himself.’ Beferring next to a magazine 
article which appeared at the time, and wHch caused a strong 
sensation, entitled the ‘ Battle of Dorking,’ the Premier exhoided 
his hearers not to be alarmed. The disposition to alarm sat worse 
upon the English than upon any other people, because we were 
accused abroad of being an arrogant and a self-assertive people ; 
and nothing could be more injurious than for such a people to lash 
themselves into a state of apprehension and panic, or to endea- 
vour to persuade themselves that all mankind were in a con- 
spiracy against them. He exhorted them to be on their guard 
ag-ainst alaimism. ‘ The power of this country is not declining,’ he 
observed in conclusion. ‘ It is increasing — increasing in itself, and 
I believe increasing as compared with the power of the other 
nations of Europe. It is onty our pride, it is only our passions, it 
is only our follies which can ever constitute a real danger to us. 
If we can master these, no other foe can hurt us ; and many a 
long- year will make its round, and many a generation of men 
will be gathered to its fathers, before the country in which we 
are born, and which we deeply love, need forfeit or lose its place 
among the nations of the woild.’ 

There were signs during the year 1871 — as indeed- it has been 
already indicated — ^that the popularity of the hlinistry was 
declining. The Premier was too much in earnest for his Whig 
supporters, whose political animation was well-nigh suspended by 
the rapidity of his reforms. Rarely had the apathy of the coimtry 
to great legislative schemes been so nobly overcome as dm-ing 
Mr. Gladstone’s premiership, but a reaccion began to set in. 
Early in 1871, even a section of his own constituents drew up a 
petition inviting him to resign his seat for Green-wich, This 
movement had a ridiculous but the only legitimate ending. The 
Premier was heavily weighted, according to the popular view, by 
such colleag-ues as Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton — men of great and 
unquestioned ability, but whose reading of the public pulse was 
not of the sm-est and most satisfactory description. The labours 
of Hercules were thrown upon the shoulders of the First Minister, 
and it was a little too much to make him responsible for the 
erratic action of every subordinate. A meeting was called at the 
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iuectiire Hall, Greenwieh, in su 2 ij)ort of the leimisitiun desiring 
Mr, Glad^toBe to resign his seat ; but the Liberals repudiated all 
connection with the movement, and the tables were turned in a 
surprising manner upon the requisitionists. After a scene of con- 
siderable violence, a vote of confidence was |3a«sed in ^Ir. Glatl- 
stone, and the proceedings closed with a volley of dicers for the 
right hon. gentleman. 

The chief event of the recess.* however^ was the Premier’s great 
speech on Blacklieath. For two hours, on a bleak October day, 
3Ir. Gladstone addressed an open air audience, consisting of 
some 20,000 persons. In his whole career he has, probably, 
never made a more dmmatic appearance. Standing before the 
immense audience bareheaded, by the sheer force of his elo- 
quence the light hon. gentleman subdued the opposition of 
those who had come expressly to circumvent him.*^' He began 
his speech by craving indulgence in respect to his discharge of 
local duties, and observ'ed that, though it might be a serious 

^ From a clesciiptiun of the scene ^vliich appeared in the Daily ^^e tc*ke the 
following passage — ‘Tlie dense mass heaved, and theie lote fiom it an audible 
gasp as a burst of cheeimg was heard in the offing. Xearer rolled the cheeis, 
mingled with some yells, bub the silence of keen expectancy reigmed before the 
hustmgs. The door at the back of the booth opened, there was some confusion 
among" its occupants, and then — ^here was Mr. Gladstone, standing at the right 
hand of Mr Angerstem. Then the throng bioke the silence of expectancy, 
after peal of cheering rent the air. Theie was a waving forest of hats. The 
cheering w’as spasmodic — it w^as too loud to be sustained,' and ever as it drooped 
a little was audible the steady automaton-iike hissing But as yet theie was little 
or no hooting, only the bitter, persistent iiissing la the lulls of the cheering. If Mi\ 
Angerstein flatters himself that in the remaiks he made introducing Mr Gladstone 
he was audible ten feet to his front, he simply labours under a delusion. The 
noise that diowned his words was utterly indescribable. When this brief preface 
WMS over, Mr. Gladstone stood iorw’ard bareheaded. There w'as something deeply 
dramatic in the intense silence which fell upon the vast crowd wiien the renewed 
buist of cheering, wath which he was greeted, had subsided. But the flist word lie 
spoke w as the signal of a feaiful tempest of din. From all around the skirts of the 
Cl ow'd rose a something between a groan and a how 1 Bo fierce was it that for a little 
space it might laugli to scorn the burst of cheering that strove to overmaster it. 
The battle laged between the tw'o sounds, and loulung straight upon the excited 
crowd stood Mr Gladstone, calm, resolute, patient. It was fine to note the manly 
Biitish impulse of f air-play that gained him a hearing wdien the first ebullition had 
exhausted itself, and the i evulsion that follow^ed so quickly and spontaneously, on 
the realisation of the suggestion that it w^as mean to hoot a man down without 
giving him a chance to speak for himself. After that Mr. Gladstone may be said 
to have had it all his own way. Of course at mtei%Mls there w-er e repetitions of the 
intermptions. When he first broached thedoekyaid question there was long, loud, 
and feivent groaning; wdien he named Ireland a ciy loso of ‘‘ God save Ireland ^ 
from the seriied files of Hibernians that had lendezvoused on the left flank. But 
long before he had finished he liad so enthralled his audience, that impatient dis- 
gust was expressed at the handful who still continued their abortive efforts at 
interruption. When at length the two hours’ oration wms over, and the question 
was put that substantially was, wliether Mr. Gladstone had cleared away from the 
judgment of his constituency the fog of prejudice and ill-feeling that unquestion- 
ably encircled him and his Ministry’, the affirmative reply was given in bursts of 
all but unanimous cheering, than wdiich none moie earnest ever greeted n politi- 
cal leader.’ Rarely has an English Premier ventured to throw himself lima 
completely upon the sympathies of the gicat mass of the people. 
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niifefort.uii(3 to many "R'liom it affected, tlie closing or restiiction 
of G-overnment establishments might at the same time be a duty 
to the nation. Three-fourths of the reduction in the number of 
the dockyard labourers ■was due to their predecessors, and the 
whole plan had been devised by a former Government. Touching 
upon the abolition of purchase in the army, Mr. Gladstone said 
he rejoiced to think that in a single session 'they had been able to 
achieve a task so formidable. He had faith in the army, in spite 
of all the -writings of alarmists. The autumn manoeuvres had 
demonstrated that, if it should please Providence to bring upon us 
the necessity, never was the country more able to entrust its defence 
to troops and to ofiSeers more worthy of their country, or more 
certain to make that defence effectual. In defending the War 
IMimster, IVIr. Gladstone said, ‘ There has been a fashion during 
the present year to scoff at Mr. Cardwell. I can only say that, 
when he is condemned, I, for my part, am glad to share the con- 
demnation. But I venture to afidrm that no man -who ever 
held the seals of office since the Secretaryship at War was estab- 
lished, has done so much for the reform and the efficiency of the 
army ; and I am quite sure that when he retires from the office, 
he will leave behind a name entitled to the approval and the 
gratitude of the country.’ Dealing with the Education Act, the 
speaker observed that a great and comprehensive measure of that 
kind could hardly be perfect. ‘ Indulgence, equity, the sacrifice 
of extreme opinions, must be asked for in every quarter. But I 
ask those -who are least satisfied with the Education Act this one 
and simple question, whether it is not a gTeat stride, and one 
achieved upon a path of real progress ? I will not now attempt to 
say more upon the question than this : — On the one hand -we shall 
endeavour to adhere to that principle of the Act which aims at 
the severance between the application of the State funds and 
controverted matters in religion ; and on the other I must pause, 
for my o-wn part, and I believe my colleagues would feel them- 
selves obliged to pause, before they could resolve to say to the 
parent desirous to send his child to a school of his o-wn persuasion, 
compelled by public authority to send it to school, and unable 
to pay the charge, If you attempt to send the child to a school 
of your own persuasion, if you don't consent to send him to a 
school the principles of which you disapprove — namely, the rate 
school — we shall send you to prison. I don’t think public opinion 
would sustain us in such a course.’ Alluding to the ballot, be 
expressed his belief that his hearers were of opinion the Govern- 
ment had made a good and wis<» choice in pressing that important 
question upon the attention of Parliament. 

It was scarcely possible, after the recent important differences 
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of opinion between tbe two Houses of Parliament^ tliat Mr. Glad- 
stone shcaild avoid all reference to the functions and constitution 
of the House of Lords. When he airived at this stage of his 
address, he was iiiteirupted bv a voice, ^Lea\e tlic constitution of 
the House of LoiJs alone ! ^ 'Wheieupon he proceeded to say : — 

alii ilot |.rf'pirefi to n'j;rre with my fiiend there, lase the con^Htotion 
the IDhi- j <4 L'ji.ls Ilis otltn been a feahjeet of cuiiaidLidtiuii amuni^st tlie wi-< -t 
and niofft i5*j]}er-iiun‘I« d men , as, for example, when a proposal — of which my iiicad 
disapprove.®, perhaps — was made a few vcmfs ai(o to m ike a moderate addition to 
the 11 >u®e of Lords of xjccts liuldiner thefr pcoractes foi life. I am not peiner to cli — 
cuss that ) ‘articular measure; I cmII onlv say, \\ithout cntcimgf into dt tails that 
"wnukl be iiicdiUmnteicstiny, but which the vast ran"e of the subject makes im- 
possible on the present occasion — I will on! v say that I believe there are vailuus 
particulars in wdiich the constitution of the House of Lords might, under favour- 
able circumstances, be improved. And I am bound to say that, though I believe 
Uiere are some politicians bearing the name of Liberal who approve the pioeeed- 
ings of the Ilou-se of Loidswith respect to the Ballot IJili at the close nf Iasi 
se^-sitjn, I must ow n that I deeply lament that pioceedmg. I have a shrewd sus- 
picion in my mind that a veiy laige pripoition of the people of England have a 
sneaking kindness for the hereditary xumciple. Wy observation has net been of a 
very brief x^enod, and what I have observed is this, that whtiever there is any- 
thing to be dnne, ca to be given, and tiiere aie two ra^diu<.tes for it who are 
exactly alike — alike in o] Ninons, alike in character alike in posses‘*ions, the one 
being "a commoner and the other a lord — the Englishman is veiy apt indeed to 
prefer the lord.’ 

In giving instances in suppoit of his opinion, iMr. Gladstone 
dealt Tvith a neiv social movement %vhich at that time was the 
subject of much discussion. This movement was originated by 
Sir. Scott Russell, and its object was to improve the condition of 
the working classes by an alliance of workmen with (chiefly) Con- 
servative statesmen. The memorandum which formed its basis 
was signed by Lords Salisbury, Carnarvon, Lichfield, Sandon, and 
John Manners, and by Sir J. S. Pakington, Sir Stafford Xorthcote, 
and Mr. Gathome Plardy. Mr. Gladstone indulged in a little 
pleasantry at the expense of this scheme, whose ultimate issues 
did not satisfy its promoters. ‘ Here was one body on one side, 
another body on the other side, and in the middle 5lr. Scott Rus- 
sell. Mr. Russell comes in communication with both of these 
bodies. He speaks first to the one and then to the other. You 
have seen a clergyman in a large church when he gives out his 
text ; he first of all looks to the people in one part of the church, 
and says, “ You will find it written so-and-so,” and then to 
the other side of the congiegation, ‘‘You will find it so-and- 
so.” This is exactly, or almost exactly, what seems to have been 
done by Mr. Scott Russell. The only difference is this — that, 
unfortunately, Mr. Scott Russell gives a text out of one Testa- 
ment to the people on this side, and a text out of the other Testa- 
ment to the people on the other side.’ As to the composition of 
the hody he had organised, he might have said, ‘ I have organised 
a body of educated, intelligent, and independent men,’ and per- 
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haps that Tvould have occurred in another country. But what 
is the language he used ? He said, ‘ I have organised this body, 
and what does it contain ? It contains peers, lords, baronets, and 
one commoner — one solitary commoner among peers, lords, and 
baronets,’ It was by these means that Mr. Scott Eussell thought 
to make his prescription most acceptable to those for whom it 
was intended. The right lion, gentleman, however, speaking of 
the House of Lords, went on to acknowledge the admirable and 
exemplary manner in which many of the peers performed their 
duties. 

Detailing the great advantages which had accrued from the 
legislation of the past generation, including Fiee Trade, the 
removal of twenty millions of taxation, a cheap press, and an 
education bill, ^Ir. Gladstone enforced the lesson that Englishmen 
must depend upon themselves for their future well-being and 
improvement. After describing those who promised Utopian 
benefits to the working man as quacks, deluded and beguiled by 
a spurious philanthropy, the Premier thus concluded his long and 
animated address : — 

‘ How, in a countiy viliere wealth accumulates with such vast rapidity, arc we 
to check the grovvth of luxury’ and selfishness by a sound and healthy ojunion ? 
How are we to secure to labour its due honour — I mean not onl^^ to the labour of 
the hands, but to the labour of the man with any and all the faculties which God 
has given him? How aie we to make ourselves believe, and how are w'o to bring 
the countiy to believe, that in the sight of God and man labour is bonouiable and 
idleness is contemptible ? Depend upon it, gentlemen, I do but speak the serious 
and solemn truth wiien I say that beneath the political questions which are found 
on the surface lie those deeper and more searching questions that enter into the 
bieast and strike home to the conscience and mind of every man , and it is upon 
the solution of these questions that the well-being of England must depend Gentle- 
men, I use the woids of a popular poet when I give vent to this sentiment of hope, 
with which for one I venture to look forward to the future of this country. He 
says : — 

The ancient \nrtue is not dead, and long may it enduie. 

May '\\ealih in England ” 

and I am sure he means by wealth that higher sense of it — ^prosperity, and sound 
prosperity — 

'' May wealth in England never fail, nor pity for the poor.” 

May strength and the means of material prosperity never be wanting to us ; but it 
is far more important that there shall not be wanting the disposition to use those 
means aright. Gentlemen, I shall go from this meeting, having given you the best 
account of niy position in my feeble poAver, within the time ana under the circum- 
stances of the day — I shall go fi‘om this meeting strengthened by the comfort of 
5'our kindness and your indulgence to resume my humble share in public labours. 
No motive will more operate upon me in stimulating me to the discharge of duty 
than the gratitude with which I look back upon the, I believe, unexampled cir- 
cumstances under which you made me your representative. But I shall endeavour 
— shall make it my hope — ^to show that gratitude less by Avords of idle compli- 
ment or hollow flattery than by a manful endeavour, according to the measure of 
my gilts, humble as they may be, to render seivice to a Q.ueen who lives in the 
hearts of the people, and to a nation AvUh respect to which I aviH say that tlirough 
all posterity, whether it be praised or whether it bo blamed, Avhether it be 
acquitted or wliefher it be condemned, it will be acquitted or condemned upon 
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Hi is issue, of having made a O'od or bad ii- the iiiO-t spl ndkl turnth ?; 
of having tinned to pr i r aeC‘nmr, or failed to tu: n to at count, the poweis, the 
energies, the faculties \^liicli rank the pe jple of this httle ir-Iacii as among tiic few 
i;i eat natifms that have stamptd tiiuir mine and secured their fame among the 
gieatest nations of th-‘ w<a*ld.' 

The Tear 1871 wa>, in many respects, a memorable one. 
When it opened, war was still raging between Prussia and 
Fiance, but a treaty of peace was signed in the month of IMay. 
We have already seen Ih.oy our own difficulties with the United 
States were placed in the way of a safcisfactoiy adjustment. 
Towards the close of the year, the whole nation was moved with a 
sense of gratitude to Almighty Ood for the lecovery of the heir 
to the Tlirone from a daugeious illness, and one to which for a 
long period none hut a fatal result was feared and anticipated. 

The Parliamentary history of the year was not altogether 
satisfactory, though there have been sessions since quite as barren 
in acts of great and useful legislation. On the 1st of January, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Chru’ch was finally completed. 
With regaid to extra-Pailiamentary politics, in the autumn an 
agitation V7as commenced for the reform or the abolition of the 
House of Lords, hut it speedily subsided ; and jMr. Gladstone, as 
we have seen, defended the Lords in his speech at Blackheath, 
while admitting that the constitution of the House might be 
improved. Sir Charles Dilke caused considerable sensation by 
first attacking the Queen’s administration of the Civil List in a 
lecture delivered at Xeweastle, and avowing himself a Eepubliean 
a few daj^s later in a speech made at Bristol. Not, perhaps, as 
the consequence of this, but owing rather to a special conjuncture 
of circumstances, the eountiy shortly afterwards testified its 
loyalty to the Thi'one in an especially marked and enthusiastic 
degree. Lastly, there was a continuance of the Home Eule 
agitation, while jVIr. Dixon and a powerful body of Nonconformists 
strongly attacked the clauses of the Education BiU wloich allowed 
of aid to denominational schools — one leading object sought 
being the exclusion of religious teaching from day schools. 

The Gladstone Administration had now passed its zenith, and 
its decadence had already begxm. There are some reforms which, 
when they do not touch the mass of the people, are readily 
acquiesced in ; but when a Ministry resolutely sets itself to the 
reform of abuses in all directions, however laudable its objects, it 
is sure to incur the hostility of individual interests. AL. Bruce 
alienated the whole of the brewing interests by his Licensing 
Bill, and the Government acquired further unpopularity by the 
disasters reflecting upon the Admiralty. Indignation was caused 
when, upon the promotion of Sir M. Smith to the Privy Council, 
the Attorney-General (Sir E. Collier) was gazetted as a Puisne 
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Judge of tlie Common Pleas, for tbe purpose of qualifying him 
for an. appointment to the J udicial Committee, ■which was soon 
afterwards completed. Opponents of the abolition of purchase- 
moreover, did not forget to enlarge upon what they described as 
the straining of the Constitution by the issue of the Royal 
warrant. Rightly or wrongly, these and other matters led to much 
obloquy being cast upon the Oovemment ; and the Premier — to 
whom personally little or no blame could attach for many of 
these transactions — found towards the close of the year that his 
popularity -was waning. A reaction had set in against so-called 
‘heroic’ legislation — which really meant that Mr. Gladstone, who 
in 1868 so cleaiiy and unmistakably interpreted the public 
sentiment, was now in advance of it. His earnestness and 
enthusiasm were already beginning to be but ill-appreciated by 
the very classes who had watted him into power, and given him 
such an enormous majority 

But, in looking back upon the legislative enactments of the 
three sessions of 1869, 1870, and 1871, "who can deny that they 
warrant the designation which we have given to the present divi- 
sion of this work ? That period wliich (to say nothing of minor 
measures) witnessed the passing of the Irish Church Act, the 
Endowed Schools Bill, the Bankruptcy Bill, the Habitual Crimi- 
nals Bill, the Irish Land Act, the Elementary Education Act, the 
Abolition of Purchase in the Army, the negotiation of the Wash- 
ington Treaty, the passing of the University Tests Bill and of 
the Trades Union Bill, and the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, may well be entitled to the appellation of the ‘ golden age of 
Liberalism.’ There have been few periods in the history of this 
country — we might venture almost to say there have been none 
— when measures of equal magnitude have been passed within 
this limited space of time. ‘ The hour and the man’ were both 
designed for the task which had to be accomplished. Never was 
there an age when a stronger zeal for reform was manifested — 
taking reform now not merely in a political and Parliamentary, 
but’in a social, religious, and national sense ; and never was there 
a statesman more fully capable of meeting the needs of such an 
age than Mr. Gladstone. They were the complement of each 
other, and when Englishmen reflect upon the great legislative 
achievements of the time, it is well for them also to remember 
that the cry of justice to Ireland, and other demands for imperial 
legislative reforms, owed their fulfilment to the untiring energy, 
the dauntless will, and the high moral and political courage of 
him. whose name now occupies so conspicuous a position in our 
political annals. 
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The A*ear lS7f? — Eecorery of the Prince of Males — Gro'tving* rnpopxilarity of the 
Government — Debate on the Address — The Premier on 3Ir Disraeli's Purvey of 
the Ministerial Policy — Debates on SirBoboit Collier’s Appointment — The ‘Ev olma 
Scandal ’ — The Government and the Public Parks — Sir Charles Dilke's Motion 
on the Civil list — Opposed by 31 r. Gladtlone — ^Extraordinary Scene in the House 
— The Ballot Bill — ^Ihe 3Ieasure carried — The Alabama Claims — 3Ir Gladstone 
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premiership — 3Ieasures of the Session of 1873 — 3Imisterial Changes. 

The new year dawned amid universal symptoms of rejoicing 
on the part of the people. The Queen invited her subjects to 
share in her gratitude for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
and a thanksgiving service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
under circumstances of splendour and impressiveness. The 
reception which the Sovereign and the Heir to the Throne met 
with on their progress from Buckingham Palace testified to the 
hold which the Royal family had upon the affections of the 
people, whose demonstrations acquired a deeper fervour from the 
recollection of the period of deep anxiety, now happily overpast. 
National prosperity, too, was advancing in a marked degree, and 
there seemed no reason to dread the introduction of discordant 
elements into the life of the commonwealth. 

The chief political feature of the period was the continued 
impopularity of the Grovernment. Speculation was rife as to its 
stability, and yet those who predicted its downfall during the 
session of 1872 were unable to point to a combination powerful 
enough to take its place. For that reason, the strongest 
opponents of the hlinistry, while anxious to damage its prestige 
aud to humiliate it in the eyes of the country, were not desirous 
of witnessing its overthrow. By way of illustrating the divisions 
and the spirit which existed, a Liberal journal observed that 
‘ many wo^d like to knock over Lord Hatherley, many to expel 
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Mr. Forster, many to rid tlie Groveniment of Mr. Bruce, many 
to hurt ]Mr. Lowe, most of all, perhaps, to humiliate iMr. G-lad- 
stone. But they all ■want to know ho'^v this can be done without 
causing a dissolution or change of Grovernment. It is a spiteful 
problem in niaxiona and minima, how to inflict on the Govern- 
ment the maximum of discredit with the minimum of immediate 
result. The censors of the Government are like a dueller who 
declares he does not want to kill his antagonist, but only to 
“ give him a lesson that he will remember to the day of his death.” 
That, however, is a very dehcate feat to achieve when you are 
playing with deadly weapons. You may wish to “ wing ” your 
adversary, and send a hall just through his heart. And the gTeat 
question now is, Can the Government, even with the cordial help 
of its many open enemies and insincere friends, manage to receive 
the tokens of the accumulated dislikes of so many different 
sections, and yet survive the session ? ’ The Prime Minister, 
looking round upon his lieutenants, could scarcely discover one 
who was not credited, justly or unjustly, with having contributed 
his share to the weight of opprobrium under which the Govern- 
ment was labouring. But while not exempting the Ministry 
from blame in several matters, every candid mind must confess 
that much of the criticism passed upon it was groundless. 

In the debate on the Address, jMr. Disraeli challenged the 
policy of hlinisters, remarking that they had adopted a new 
system of -vindicating their characters during the recess. ‘ We 
really have had no time to forget anything. Her Majesty’s 
hiiuisters may be said during the last six months to have lived 
in a blaze of apology.’ After protesting against this new system, 
the right hon. gentleman continued, ‘ The notices of motion given 
this evening will afford her Majesty’s Government ample oppor- 
tunities for defending their conduct, past or present. If it is 
in the power of the Government to prove to the country that our 
naval administration is such as befits a great naval power, they 
will soon have an occasion of doing so ; and if they are desirous 
of showing that one of the transcendental privileges of a strong 
Government is to evade Acts of Parliament which they have 
themselves passed, I believe, from what caught my ear this 
evening, that that opportunity will also soon be fiunished them.’ 
Attacking next the clauses of the Queen’s Speech, Mr. Disraeli 
observed, with regard to Ireland, that there had originally been a 
reference to the ‘third branch of the Upas tree,’ but it had 
slipped out at the last moment. The Ballot had been preferred 
to such measures as the Mines Hegulation Act and Sanitary 
Legislation. He condemned the paragraph relating to the Wash- 
ington Treaty as frigid and jejune, and utterly inadequate to the 
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occasion. Mr. GlatLttme and Lord trraii\illt>, La\ing full control 
and supervision of the negotiations at Washington, were solely 
responsible for the treaty, ■whose terms he proceeded to discuss, 
objecting strongly to it» retrospective clauses. He demanded from 
the Government their gromrds L>i stating that the treaty excluded 
claims which were preposterous and wild, and which equalled a 
triljute from a conquered people. He asked for the view of the 
American Government upon our reading of the treat}'. Her 
IMajesty’s hlinisters must be perfectly frank upon the question, 
for it appealed to him that if they got into a Serbonian bog ot 
diplomacy upon this matter the consequences might be enormous 
and fatal. 

Mr. Gladstone, undistm-bed apparently by his rival’s sarcasm, 
at once said that the Government comted the most seaiching 
inquiry into the case of the ‘hlegaera,’ and into Sir Eobeit 
Collier’s appointment. Every assistance would be given by the 
Government to the taking of the judgment of the House upon 
these questions. Having adverted to the recovery from illness 
first of her ZNIajesty and then of the Piince of Wales, the Premier 
touched upon the Irish references in the Speech, and assiued the 
leader of the Opposition that he ■was mistaken in his assumption 
as to the question of education in Ireland. He next justified the 
precedence which had been given to the ballot ; and ivith regai’d 
to the Alabama case, he said that it was the duty of IMinisters 
to state their case to the Government of the United States, and 
especially to the people of this country, in the mildest terms 
possible consistent with an appreciation of the momentous 
importance of the question. The paragraph relating to the treaty 
was in his opinion, therefore, qui^te adequate to the emergency. 
Mr. Disraeli’s historical retrospect of the negotiations he accepted 
as pro^ving that the British Government had at no time acceded, 
either in intention or otherwise, to an instrument admitting 
constructive claims. MTiatever blame fell on those who concluded 
the treaty must be borne by the Government — the Commissioners 
were entirely free fi-om it ; but he denied that there was blame 
anywhere Large concessions had undoubtedly been made to the 
American Government — such as accepting retrospective action 
and abstaining from claiming compensation for the Fenian raids 
in Canada — but they ■were j ustifiable. The American Government 
had made no protest against the interpretation publicly put on 
the treaty in the House of Lords in the previous June. In 
consequence of the American case ha^ving been only in possession 
of all the members of the Cabinet for a week or so, a communica- 
tion could not be addressed to the American Government xmtil 
within the last few days. The treaty ■was not ambiguous, and 
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could not be read in two contradictory senses ; on tbe contrary, 
the Grovemment would contend that, tried by grammar, logic, 
common sense, policy, or any other conceivable criterion, its only 
just and unequivocal meaning was that which they put upon it. It 
amounted almost to an interpretation of insanity to suppose that 
any negotiators could intend to admit, in a peaceful arbitmtion, 
claims of such an unmeasuied chaiacter as the light hon. gentle- 
man had partially described, such as he (Mr. Gladstone) for a 
moment glanced at, and such as it was really impossible to have 
supposed the American Government to intend ; these would be 
claims transcending every limit hitherto known or heard of — 
claims which not even the last extremities of war and the lowest 
depths of misfortune would force a people with a spark of spirit, 
with the hundredth part of the tiaditions or courage of the people 
of this country, to submit to at the point of death. They relied 
on the friendly disposition which prevailed between the two peoples 
for an amicable settlement, but under no circumstances would the 
Government allow themselves to swerve from their sacred and 
paramount duty to their cormtry. 

Sir Robert Collier’s appointment led to very warm debates in 
both Houses. In the Lords the Duke of Argjdl severely condemned 
the letter from Lord Chief Justice Cockburn protesting against 
the appointment — a letter which, he said, contained ‘ railing-, nay, 
almost ribald accusations.’ Lord Stanhope’s vote of censure upon 
the Government was negatived by 89 against 87 votes. A similar 
vote was moved in the Commons by JMr. Cross, whereupon Sir 
Eoundell Palmer moved an amendment to the effect that there 
was no just cause for Parliamentary censure. His speech was of 
great service to the Government. Mr. Gathorne Hardy said that 
he did not wish to impute wrong motives, but there were cases 
in which Acts of Parliament had been dealt with in a peculiar 
manner, and statutes dispensed with by the Premier. JMr. Glad- 
stone rose and complained that irrelevant topics — such as the 
appointment to the living of Ewelme — had been introduced into 
the debate by the preceding speaker. He asked the House to 
reserve its judgment, and not to allow the question of the con- 
struction of an Act of Parliament to be prejudiced by the intro- 
duction of matters which had nothing whatsoever to do with it. 
If he (the speaker) had been guilty of the wilful violation of a 
statute, he should deserve not merely exclusion from office but 
from Parliament altogether. The admissions made in the course 
of the debate, however, showed that the statute had been obeyed, 
and that a competent man had been appointed — nay, more than 
a competent man, looking to the status and rights of an Attorney- 
General. The Government had unsuccessfully applied to three 
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Judges before appointing Sir Robert Collier, and "witbout siicb a 
resource "would bare been brought into serious practical difficulty, 
having regard to the dignity of the office. They had not tdolatcd 
the statute — this was admitted as affecting the letter of it — but 
only somebody's idea of the intention of the statute. The mean- 
ing of the qualification specified in the Act was judicial status, 
judicial experience being merely one element among others. The 
burden of proof to the contrary lay upon the mover of the motion. 
The Grovemment did not foresee the storm that would be raised 
over this appointment, and if they had foreseen it they would 
not have been so foolish as to have evoked it. But was there 
ever a vote of censure passed upon a Grovemment — a sentence of 
capital punishment — ^that hung upon so slender a thread ? He 
hoped the House would never drawn aside from the straight 
road of justice into slippery paths. He did not consider the con- 
sequences to the Grovemment of this motion ; he put it upon 
higher grounds. ^Moreover, if carried. Sir Robert Collier woula 
feel that a shade rested upon his judicial fame, and that it pos- 
sibly might become the end of his judicial career. The House of 
Lords had declined to pass judgment against this appointment ; 
and he was well convinced that the House of Commons would 
refuse to fall into the snare. 

The House negatived the vote of censure by a majority of 27. 

Another matter which led to a debate in the month of March 
was one described by the papers as ‘ the Ewelme scandal.’ In 
this case the Premier had appointed the Rev. W. W. Harvey 
to the vacant rectory of Ewelme ; but as the statute required that 
the rector of that parish should be a member of the Oxford Con- 
vocation, Mr. Harvey — ^who had been educated at Cambridge — 
was made a member of the Oxford Convocation, in order to 
satisfy the statute. Here again no question arose as to the 
fitness of the appointment ; but ]Mr. Mowbray, in bringing the 
matter before the House of Commons, affirmed that the act was 
a direct and wanton violation of the statute of Parliament and 
of the statutes of the University, and that it had led to most 
reprehensible delay. ]Mr. Grindstone, in his reply, having thrust 
aside the irrelevant portions of Mr. Mowbray’s speech, asked 
what the Government had to do with the qualifying office for 
hlr. Harvey. As a Minister, he had nothing to do with it ; and 
had it been a qualifying office given by the Emperor of China or 
the Mikado of Japan it could not have been more independent 
of the action of the British Government than in this case- 
Neither had the qualification anything to do with the duties of 
the post. Membership of Convocation did not imply education 
at the University, and if the words introduced in the Lords had 
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been understood so to limit tlie rights of the Cro^vn, it would 
have been bis duty to adx’ise the Cro'wn to withhold its assent. 
Mr. Harvey had not acquired a colouiable qualification, but one 
solid, substantial, and perfect. As to the probable question, 
what demon prompted hina to create this difficulty for himself, 
hlr. (rladstone said that his demon was simply and solely the 
desire to appoint the fittest man to the parish fittest for the man. 
Mr. Harvey was eminent as a divine, and his ill-health rendered 
his i m mediate removal to a more salubrious neig'hbourhood desir- 
able. The Premier concluded by saying that be stood upon the 
construction of the Act, which he bad in no sense violated. 

The debate closed without a division. Seveial scenes occurred 
at an early period of the session in connection with JMr. Ayrton’s 
Bill for the Regulation of the Parks. The Government intro- 
duced a clause throwing on the Houses of Parliament the respon- 
sibility of certain bye-laws for the parks.. Mr. Hardy stigmatised 
this as a cowardly proceeding, whereupon Mr. Gladstone rebuked 
him for bringing an acid and venomous spirit into the debates, 
and said that it was the bungling and feeble conduct of the late 
Government which had led to the present difficulties. Mr. 
Disraeli complained that when his friend Mr. Hardy moved in 
tliis question in 1866, the present Prime Minister sat night 
after night in sullen silence, and never spoke with reference to 
the proceedings that took place in the Park, except when he 
addressed a tumultous multitude from the balcony of his own 
private residence. IMr. Gladstone replied with excusable warmth 
that his opponent’s imagination had led him astray ; but, as Mr. 
Sheridan had remarked, there had been former occasions when a 
gentleman had drawn on his memory for his jokes and his ima- 
gination for his facts. With respect to the one intelligible 
sentence in the right hon. gentleman’s observations, there was 
no foundation of fact in it whatever. When the right hon. gentle- 
man said that after the lapse of six years it was necessary to 
rub up one’s recollection by reference to what had really ocemred, 
he strongly recommended him to practise the doctrine he had 
preached, and to improve his memory of those things before he 
ventured to make such extraordinary statements. Col. Gilpin 
having attacked Mr. Gladstone in a similar manner, the Premier 
retorted, amidst the cheers and laughter of the House, that he 
did not think the imagination wliich prevailed on the front bench 
had extended so far back as the third. The Government 
ultimately carried their proposals. 

Of all the scenes, however, which took place this session — and 
indeed for many years previously — the most violent and discredi- 
table was that which arose out of Sir Charles Di Ike’s motion for 
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retiinis beiuiBg upon the Chil Li^t. Lord Ihiry having asked 
%\hether the oath ot allegiance and C. Dilke's declaration at 
Newcastle that he was a Eepubliean were not iiTeconcilablOy and 
having observed also that the present motion was a colourable 
method of repeating that declaration^, the Speater decided that 
there was nothing iiregular in the motion, and Sir C* Dilke was 
allowed to proceed* The hon. member said liis aim was to show 
that Parliament had a general and special right to inquire into 
the management of the Civil List, and that there ought to be such 
an inquiry. The object of an inquiry was not to desti oy the vested 
interests of the holders of sinecures and unnecessary offices, but 
to prevent any new intei*ests being created, and to facilitate the 
next settlement of the Civil List. After a lengthy explanation of 
the nature of the returns moved for, and an examination of the 
Exchequer accounts fiom the Ix^g inning of the reign, Sir Charles 
Dilke withdrew a previous statement of liis that the Queen had 
paid no income-tax, and expressed his regret that he had been 
misled. His reasons for the opportuneness of the p>resent inquiry 
were — the public belief that the Sovereign had accumulated large 
savings ; the grants to the Princesses, which he asserted were 
entirely unprecedented ; and the secrecy maintained in respect of 
Eoyal wills, which made it impossible to ascertain the Sovereign’s 
private fortune. He urged the importance of granting the inquiry 
because of an impression which prevailed that under the shadow 
of the Crown laige sums were wasted. 

When the hon. member sat down there was a general impression 
that the House would go to a division at once, but Mr. Gladstone 
rose and replied to Sir Charles Dilke’s address. The Premier, 
who was loudly cheei^ed throughout by both sides of the House, 
complained that the hon. member had been careless in the 
investigation of his facts, and observed that the result of the inquiry 
of a select committee had been to prove a very large reduction 
in the Civil List compared with the two former reigns. To go into 
the charges brought forward was impossible vuthout notice; but 
these charges and the observations about sineem^es were equally 
beside the mark, and would not bear the inference which Sir 
Charles Dilke had suggested. Some portion of the information 
now asked for was aLeady before tlae House in a different form. 
With regard to the new portion, Mr. Gladstone said it was 
impossible to consider it without referring to the incident in which 
the motion originated ; and, by his unfortunate speech at New- 
castle, the hon. member had brought the subject into an ill-omened 
association with proposals to change the form of our Government 
which were most repugnant to the great body of the people. Mr. 
Gladstone severely condemned the circumstances of this meeting. 
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and said it was Sir Cliarles Dilke’s duty, in his assumed character 
of a ^ public instructor/ to have made it clear to his audience that 
Parliament was solely responsible for the Civil List, and that the 
Queen had nothing to do with the settlement of it. To grant the 
"Inotioii would be to propagate the belief in the country that the 
“House of Commons had assented to it in direct reference to the 
Newcastle speech, and as an initiation of the change. The Govern- 
ment were not willing to contribute to the creation of such 
an impression. Her Majesty had faithfully adhered to her com- 
pact with the nation, and, contrasting this with former times, the 
Premier mentioned that the Queen had, since the commencement 
of her reign, spent £600,000 on private pensions ; and he urged 
the evil precedent it would set to future Sovereigns if the people 
attempted to re-open the life bargain. He concluded by asking 
the House, as a matter of policy, and as a matter of grateful duty 
to the Queen, to reject the motion, and that without further 
discussion. 

For the honour of the House of Commons, the scene which 
ensued is probably unexampled in its history. The number of 
sympathisers with Sir Charles Hilke’s resolution, either in the 
House or the country, was exceedingly small ; but, as the 
Speaker bad ruled that there was nothing irregular in it, he and 
his seconder were, of course, entitled to that hearing which would 
have been given to motions less distasteful. Members booted 
and groaned with stentorian power, and the scene baffled descrip- 
tion. Mr. Liddell afterwards expressed a hope that the whole 
proceedings would be regarded as a comedy, but it was a comedy 
into which only the rougher elements of bmdesque entered. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert endeavoured to second the motion, but was 
met with a storm of cries and howls which completely drowned 
his voice. When the cries of ^ Divide ! ^ mingled with groans 
and hisses had to some extent subsided, the hon. member 
apologised for Sir Charles Dilke, for his unintended personal 
attack on the Sovereign, and then proclaimed his own preference 
for a Republican form of Government. A large number of 
members hereupon left the House, while those who remained 
continued to shout and to interrupt the speaker. Mr. Herbert, 
with much sang-^froid. sent for a glass of water, which was inter- 
preted as a sign that he meant to be heard out. The remainder 
of his speech consisted only of disjointed sentences. 

Just as ]Mr. Herbert was replying* to Mr. Gladstone’s complaint 
that the hop, baronet had not supplied full information, an hon. 
member rose, and blandly said that he did not think there were 
forty members present. Several members immediately left the 
House, calling upon others to ^ Come out ; ’ but the Speaker found 
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that more than the required number still remained. Mr. Herbert 
rose again as the Speaker reached the magical number of * forty/ 
and was entering into further details connected with the Privy 
Purse and the Duchy of Lancaster, when another hon. member 
rose, and, addressing the Speaker, observed, appeals to me, 
sir, the House has considerably thinned since you last counted ; 
I move that it be counted.’ There was still more than forty 
present, and this was found to be the case on a third count. At 
last an hon. member thought he had hit upon a solution of the 
difficulty. This was Lord Greorge Hamilton, ivho lose and said, 
* Air. Speaker, I esp}' strangers present.’ The Speaker then ordered 
strangers to withdraw — ^strangers,’ of course, including the 
reporters. It was imderstood that during the remainder of Air. 
Herbert’s speech the cries and intenuptions were renewed with 
increased vehemence. The cries proceeded chiefly from members 
in the more remote and ob^jciiie parts of the House. Amid the 
general confusion were heard imitations of the crowing of cocks, 
whereat Air. Dodson rose to order. He said he would not ask 
whether the state of the House and the scene they were witnessing 
were for the credit and dignity of the House of Commons; he would 
iherely, as a point of order, ask whether the sounds that proceeded 
from near the chair were not un-Paiiiamentary and disorderly. 

The Speaker said the sounds he had heard were undoubtedly 
gross violations of the order of the House ; and he could not 
refrain from expressing the pain with which he had witnessed 
the scene that had just taken place. Other members having 
spoken, and a motion for adjournment made by Air. Dillwyn 
having been defeated by a large majority. Air. Fawcett rose 
and said that though a year ago he might have voted for the 
motion, now that it was associated with the ATewcastle speech, 
which he thoroughly disapproved, he should vote against it. 
The question of Republicanism ought not to be raised on a 
miserable haggle over the cost of the Queen’s household- Air. 
Liddell denied that the Conservative party had attempted to 
stifle discussion. He blamed Air. Herbert for endeavouring to 
brave the House, and then said that when history looked back upon 
the proceedings of that evening, it would probably be all regarded 
as a ^ Comedy of Errors.’ Sir Charles Dilke having expressed Ms 
determination to divide the House, the original question was 
put, when theie appeared — Ayes, 2 ; Noes, 276. The two 
members who supported Sir C. W. Dilke and Air. Herbert were 
Air. Gr. Anderson and Sir W. Lawson. The result of the division 
was hailed with loud cheering. 

The Ballot Bill, the chief measure of the session, led to many 
protracted debates. It was introduced by Air. Forster, and its 
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second reading was carried in a meagrehon.se by 109 to 56. ]\Ir. 

Walter said he had voted against the ballot, believing that its 
introduction was but preliminary to a new reform bill, which 
would abolish all little boroughs, and boroughs which were really 
fragments of counties, and enfranchise all county householders. 
He believed that these boroughs would, under the bill, be bought 
wholesale, and that equal electoral districts would soon be inevi- 
table. Unless the country was prepared for that, the House ought 
not to pass the bill. For himself, however, he should oppose it no 
more. After the discussion of many of the details of the measure, 
a crisis arose in connection with an amendment moved by Sir W. 
Harcourt, which was carried against the Government by 274 votes 
to 246, a large number of Liberals voting with the majority, and 
others absenting themselves. The Government agreed to accept 
a modified form of this amendment as follows : — ‘ No person shall, 
directly or indirectly, induce any voter to display his ballot-paper 
after he shall have marked the same, so as to make known to any 
person the name of the candidate for or against whom he has so 
marked his vote ’ — the penalty for doing this to be three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. Mr. Gladstone then announced 
the intention of the Government to proceed with the bill, and the 
third reading was eventually carried by 276 votes to 218. Some 
amendments to the bill were carried in the Lords, and when it was 
returned amended to the House of Commons, Mr. Forster moved 
to disagree with making the ballot optional. This, he said, would 
render the bill useless, or worse than useless. Mr. Disraeli, in 
supporting the Lords’ amendments, remarked that he regarded 
compulsory secrecy as a degrading punishment for ‘ the excesses 
of electoral society,’ much as the Riot Act for rioting. He denied 
entirely the demand of the country for the ballot. 

Mr. Gladstone retorted that his opponent, who thought the 
ballot stood in the same relation to corruption as the Riot Act did 
to rioting, evidently regarded it as an efficient remedy. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) appealed not only to the Liberals, but to the newly- 
elected Conservative members for various constituencies specified, 
to sbow tbat there was a very great demand for the ballot. The 
right hon. gentleman also pointed out that very stringent secmi- 
ties were taken against any publication by the presiding officer 
of an illiterate person’s vote, which securities the Lords had done 
away with. 

The option-giving amendments of the Lords were disagreed 
with. A compromise was subsequently effected, the Upper 
House yielding the main point in dispute, and the Commons 
accepting, with certain modifications, the Scrutiny danse, as well 
as Lord Beauchamp’s amendment making the operation of the 
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bill temporary# TMs important mcratinv, eftVcting a euioplete 
revolution in tlie system of voting, tlien received the liojal assent ; 
and the first elections conducted under its provisions were of the 
most orderly and satisfactory cliaracter. 

Although the ballot was the chief incident in the domestic 
legislation of tliis session, the question of the Alabama claims 
more than rivalled it for the excitement wliicli it caused through- 
out the country. In December, 1871, there ivas a formal meeting 
at (xeneva of the Arbitration Commission appointed to consider 
these claims. The sittings were adjourned until the following 
June. Meanwhile, by January, 1872, the agitation in England 
had become still more pronounced by the presentation of the 
British and American cases on the 20th of December. The 
English people learnt with amazement that enormous claims for 
indirect losses had been introduced into the American case — which 
losses were defined imder the heads of transfer of trade from 
American to British ships, increased rates of marine insurance, 
and losses incident to the prolongation of the war. A long 
correspondence ensued between the British and American 
G-overnments, and in April counter-cases were presented at Geneva. 
To have acceded to the American claims as originally presented 
would have been to involve this coxmtry in liabilities which no 
nation could possibly have accepted. 

Mr. Gladstone, having discovered that certain observations 
which he had made upon this subject, during the debate on the 
Addi’ess in answer to the Queen’s Speech, had been misinter* 
preted, wrote as follows to the London Correspondent of the 
New York World t — 


‘ Permit me to assure you it is an entire mistake to suppose I have ever said 
tliat every rational mind ” must see but one meaning in tbe Treaty of AVashing- 
ton. Kotliing could have induced me to use such, an expression. The limit of my 
assertion, stated briefly, was, and is, as follows : — 

I believe the meaning of the Treaty to be clear and unambiguous, according to 
any legitimate test whatever which can be applied to it. This proposition I am, 
of course, ready to sustain in argument. But every other person is equally entitled 
to think, if he see cause, that what I hold to be clear and unambiguous is dark 
and doubtful ; or, that it is clear and unambiguous in the sense contradictory to 
mine. "What I trust is that others, upon a close examination, will not see cause to 
think any such thing. This point a Uttle time and patience cannot fail thoroughly 
to elucidate. 

Settmg aside the remark which I did not use, and which I think open to severe 
animadversion, I have always understood, and still understand, that any man is 
at liberty to hold and to state with the utmost confidence an opinion as to the 
meamng of a document (and this I have done), without being open to the charge 
of what I conceive to be a gross offence, viz , his presuming to restrain for others 
the liberty which he claims himself. Indeed, speaMng according to the usages and 
habits of English public life, I feel as if the utterance of such a proposition were 
not so much a truth as a truism. 

If, however, tins truth or truism be applicable to documents in general, it requires 
but a moderate share of modesty to adopt it in the case of documents such as a 
treaty and its protocols.’ 
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In jMay, a draft supplementary treaty was drawn up, by wMch 
both nations agreed in future to abstain from claims for indirect 
losses. This treaty was presented to the American Senate, and 
approved. In the House of Commons, on the 27th of IVIay, JMr. 
Disraeli put several questions to the Prime ]\Iinister upon the state 
of the negotiations. Mr. Gladstone replied that the American 
Senate had agreed, by a large majority, to the last article which 
had been prepared by her Majesty’s Government, but with certain 
verbal amendments. The English Cabinet, which had only met 
an hour and a half ago, had not yet been able to transmit its 
final argument to the American Minister. He was, therefore, 
not prepared at present to state the proposed modifications ; they 
were strictly confidential between the two Governments, and could 
not be disclosed until the disclosure might be made without dis- 
advantage to the important interests involved. As to ratification, 
before that could take place the conditions must be transmitted 
across the water. He considered it would be premature to make 
any announcement in Parliament with respect to the steps which 
might be taken at Geneva until they had been able to conclude 
the business then in hand as to the supplementary enactments. 
The proceedings at Geneva must depend in a material deguee 
upon the result of these negotiations. If an enlargement of 
time should become necessary, power could be given by agree- 
ment between the two Governments. The Government appre- 
ciated the importance of the element of time as respected Geneva, 
but they were still more impressed with its importance as 
regarded the negotiations now going on ; and on behalf of his 
colleagues and himself, he assm-ed the House that not one moment 
would be lost in returning their reply to the last proposal of the 
American Government, so as to make their contribution towards 
producing the consummation which both nations so ardently 
desired. 

The British Government having objected to certain modifica- 
tions in the supplementary article, a lengthened correspondence 
ensued, and the feeling of the country found vent in debates in 
Parliament. On the meeting of the Congiess in June, differences 
aiose as to the mode of procedure. The arbitration tribtmal, how- 
ever, commenced its sittings, and was constituted as follows : — 
Count Frederick Selopis, for Italy, president ; Baron Stsempfli, 
for Switzerland ; Vicomte d’ Itajuha, for Brazil ; Mr. G. F. Adams, 
for the United States ; and Sir Alexander E. Cockburn, for Great 
Britain. After several adjournments, the arbitrators voluntarily 
declared that the indirect claims were invalid, and contrary to 
international law ; whereupon President Grant consented to their 
vithfbawal. On the 14th of September, at a final meeting, the 
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arbitrators agreed upon their award. All the aibitrators f »und 
Great Britain liable for damages for the injmies done by the 
Alabama; four mulcted us for those done bv the Florida; .and 
three for those done by the Shenandoah. The liability in the 
case of these vessels was to extend to the tenders as weil as tiie 
cruisers to which they were attached. Great Britain, however, 
was held not to be responsible for the acts of the Georf/ia, or of any 
of the Confederate cruisers beyond the three above-named. The 
arbitrators likewise rejected altogether the claim of the United 
States Government for expenditure incurred in the prubuit and 
capture of the cruisers. The practical or pecuniary result of the 
award was, that England was adjudged to pay a gross sum of 
15,500,000 dollars in gold (about AS, 229, 166) in satisfaction 
and final settlement of all claims, including interest. The 
amount of claims preferred before the tribunal by the United 
States in the revised statement presented in April, 1872, was 
19,739,095 dollars in gold, to which was added a claim for 
expenses of prusuit and capture to the amount of 7,080,478 
dollars, with interest at seven per cent, on the whole amount for 
about ten years, or, in all, 45,500,000 dollais in gold, being 
about £9,479,166 sterling. 

Sir Alexander Cockbum differed from the rest of the arbitrators, 
and published his reasons for so doing. This document, which 
did not assume the nature of a foimal judgment, occupied nearly 
three hundred pages of the London Gazette., being one of the 
most elaborate official papers on record. The English repiesen- 
tative made a powerful reply to the unjust aspersions which had 
been cast upon this country, but admitted the justice of the award 
for the Alabama. "ViTiile strongly opposing the other awards, he 
counselled the acceptance by the British people of the judgment 
of a tribunal by whose award they had freely consented to abide ; 
and he hoped that in time to come, as the result of the Geneva 
arbitration, ‘ no sense of past wrong imredeemed would stand in 
the way of the friendly and harmonious intercourse which should 
subsist between two great and kindred nations.’ Some time 
afterwards a final settlement was effected of this great difficulty 
on tbe basis indicated in the award. 

Though the session of 1872 could scarcely vie with some of its 
predecessors in the matter of its legislative acts, it is yet not 
without its title to remembrance. Besides the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of tlie Alabama claims and the conclusion of a new French 
treaty, the following measures of great domestic importance were 
passed; — The Ballot Act, the Scotch Education Act, two Acts 
relating to the Eegulation of hlines, the Licensing Act, the Public 
Health Act, and the Adulteration Act. These measures at least 
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demonstrated that the Tvelfare of the people was not neglected hy 
the Government. 

Ireland — a name associated with the most brilliant legislative 
triumphs of the Government — ^was fated also to he its most 
serious stnmhling-hlock. The Irish University question had long 
awaited a settlement, and Mr. Gladstone addressed himself to 
the task at an early period in the session of 1873. Successfully 
to have grappled with this difficulty would have justified Mr. 
Gladstone’s boast that, in its effects, as well as its magnitude, 
his proposed scheme was in no wise inferior to the Irish Church 
and the Irish Land Acts. But so many considerations were 
involved in dealing with this subject, that the country was 
scarcely surpi'ised when the Premier ultimately failed in his 
purpose. Of all questions upon which a perfect unanimity of 
sentiment was essential, that of university education stood fore- 
most, and it was found that this sentiment was lacking. On the 
13th of February, the hlinisterial scheme was unfolded. The 
Premier said that for the third time he now endeavoured to 
discharge a duty vital not only to the honour and existence of the 
Government, but to the welfare and prosperity of Ireland. He 
emphatically declared on the part of the Ministry that they did 
not share in the opinion held in some quarters that Ireland 
offered but a barren field for these efforts of legislation. Industry 
flourished in Ireland, the wealth of the community was increasing, 
order was respected, ordinary crime was less than in England, 
agrarian crime had greatly diminished, and treasonable crime had 
disappeared. After bespeaking indulgence for the intricate and 
complex details into which he should be obliged to enter, and 
observing that though the Government admitted the urgent 
necessity for dealing* with intermediary education, they yet 
did not intend to mix up that question with university 
education, Mr. Gladstone referred in a sarcastic vein to the 
anticipatory criticisms in one of the daily journals upon his- 
measure, and repelled energetically the insinuation that it would 
be tinged with Ultramontane influence. So far from this being 
the fact, the Government had not even communicated with any of 
the bodies interested in university education, and the measure 
appealed for support solely to the equity and justice on which it 
was based. At the same time, he could not wonder that apprehen- 
sions ivith respect to Ultramontane influence should enter into 
the minds of the British pubho whenever legislation affecting the 
position of Eoman Catholics in Ireland was projected ; and the 
lEouse could not be surprised that the influences which prevailed 
■within the Poman communion should be regarded by a very 
great portion of the people of this country with aversion, and by 
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some portion of them even with Tinnecessary dread. ‘ It appears 
to us, however,’ continued the speaker, ‘ that we have one course, 
and one course only to take, one decision and one only to arrive 
at, with respect to our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. Do we 
intend, or do we not intend, to extend to them the full benefit of 
ci\il equality on a footing' exactly the same as that on which it is 
granted to members of other religious per6:ua^ions ? If we do not, 
the conclusion is a most grave one ; but, if the House be of 
opinion, as the Government are of opinion, that it is neither 
generous nor politic, whatever we may think of this ecclesias- 
tical influence within the Roman Church, to draw distinctions, 
in matters purely civil, adverse to our Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen — if we hold that opinion, let us hold it firankly 
and boldly ; and, having determined to grant measures of equality 
as far as it may he in our power to do so, do not let us attempt 
to stint our action in that sense when we come to the execution 
of that which we have announced to he our design.’ INJr. Glad- 
stone next examined the alternativ^es which had been offered to the 
Gov'ernment or imputed to them, and declared that with regard 
to denominational endowment, they were not only precluded from 
proposing it by their own pledges, but by a sincere belief that it 
would be unwise. The ‘ Supplemental Charter ’ scheme had 
entirely gone hy, and was not equal to the present emergency, 
and to set up another university by the side of the Dublin 
University and the Queen’s University would be no settlement of 
the question. Defining the principles on which the Gov'emment 
had decided to act, the right hon. gentleman started from the 
proposition that the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
university education in Ireland constituted a religious grievance — 
a civil disability, imposed for religious opinions. That both Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians were debarred from the benefits of 
university education by their unwillingness to send -their children 
to places where religion was not taught on authority as part of 
the system of training was a fact which, however some might 
deplore it, must be dealt with as a fact that could not be altered. 
In proof of this Mr. Gladstone quoted returns showing that there 
were only 145 Roman Catholic students in Arts at the Dublin and 
Queen’s Univ'ersities — a state of things which he described as 
miserably and scandalously bad. Again, the total number of 
students in Arts in Ireland was 1,179. So that the Roman 
Catholics — ^with more than two-thirds, nearly three-fourths in 
fact, of the population — supplied only an eighth part of the 
students in .M’ts. He therefore considered that he had shown 
there was a great religious grievance in Ireland. Had he been 
able to point to a state of things in which the movement was in 
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the other direction — in which, instead of an almost constant 
decrease of Roman Catholic attendance at the Queen’s Colleges, 
there was a steady, healthy, and progressive increase — ^the case 
would have been greatly different. Quitting the topic of the 
religious grievance, JMr. Giladstone stated, from the most recent 
statistics, that the whole number of university students in Ireland 
amounted to the very poor and scanty figure of 1,634, of whom less 
than one-half were university students in the English or in the 
Scottish sense of the word. Of students in that sense in Ireland 
there were but 784, against 4,000 whom Scotland, with not much 
more than half the population sent to her universities. That was 
a pretty strong case as regarded the absolute supply of university 
and academic training- in Ireland. But the case was stronger still 
when they considered the comparative state of the academical sup- 
ply. Figures demonstrated that notwithstanding the efforts of 
Parliament, notwithstanding the general increase of education, 
notwithstanding the opening of Queen’s Colleges with large en- 
dowments, the university students of Ireland in the proper sense 
— ^that is, the students in Arts — ^were fewer at that moment than 
they were forty years before, when no Queen’s Colleges were in 
existence. At that moment, the students in Arts in Ireland, even 
including men who were merely examined and who did not attend 
lectures, only numbered — as he had already remarked — 1,179 ; 
while in 1832 the students in Arts at Trinity College alone 
numbered 1,461. 

Coming to the second cause of the demand for academical 
reform, ISIr. Gladstone dwelt upon the anomalous position of the 
imiversity, and the strange inversion of the relations between it 
and Trinity College. After a long retrospect of the history of 
the university, he drew the conclusion that by its original design 
it was always intended to include several colleges — and that, in 
fact, various colleges had from time to time existed, although 
none had survived but Trinity College. He therefore based the 
main principle of his bill on this historical conclusion — ^that the 
University of Dublin — as distinct from Trinity College — was the 
ancient historical University of Ireland, and that within its 
precincts should be effected the academical reform which was 
needed. There was also a collateral proposition which he had to 
mention, viz., that the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast and Cork 
would be retained, that the Gralway College woxdd be wound up 
by 1876, and that it would be proposed to merge the Queen’s 
University into Dublin University. On this last point, however, 
the Government were not unwilling to defer to the judgment of 
the House. The principles which had been already applied to the 
reform of the English universities distinguished the present bill 
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— that is to ^ay, tests would be abt'diohed, tbe um\ei'.~itv emauci- 
pated from the colleges, members would be intioduced into the 
university not bcdonging to any of the colleges, and the colleges 
would be taxed for the benefit of the university. There were 
some points on which it would be necessary to depart from the 
English precedent — for example, a limit must be placed on 
academical teaching; and for a time, at least, the governing body 
must be subjected to the action of the Crown and Parliament, 
The bill contemplated three periods. On January 1st, 1875, the 
powers exercised by the Provost and the seven Senior Fellows of 
Trinit}' College in relation to the rmiversity, would he handed 
over to the new governing body ; then would follow a provisional 
period, during which certain special aiTangements would prevail ; 
and after 1885, when the new system had been fully developed, 
the permanent rules would come into force. With regard to the 
changes to be made in the 'existing position of the university, 
first of all the University of Dublin would be incorporated, which 
it had never been yet ; the Theological Faculty would be separated 
from Trinity College and handed over to the Representative 
Body of the Disestablished Church, with compensation for vested 
interests and a charge for its maintenance. The Chancellor 
would be appointed by the Crown, and would retain his present 
function of Visitor of Trinity College ; and the Vice-Chancellor 
would be elected by the governing body. The Queen’s Col- 
leges of Cork and Belfast, the Roman Catholic University, and 
the hlagee College, would become colleges of the rmiversity ; as 
would probably other institutions also. With regard to the 
very important change in the constitution of the new govern- 
ing body of the University of Dublin, hlr. Gladstone stated that 
there would he, in the first place, twenty-eight ordinary members, 
to be nominated in the Act, all vacancies to he filled alter= 
nately by the Crown and by co-optation during the preliminary 
period of ten years, and afterwards four members would retire 
annually — one successor to he filled up by the Crown, one by the 
council, one by the professors, and one by the senate. In addi- 
tion to these ordinary members, every college which had fifty 
students in statu ^ujpillari matriculated in the university, would 
be allowed to elect one member of council, and each college which 
had 150 such students might elect two members. The senate 
would consist of all Doctors and Masters of Arts who kept their 
lames on the hooks, and would include both those now qualified 
in Dublin and the Queen’s University ; with special powers during 
the first three years after 1875, for the admission of persons who 
resided for a sufSciently long time in the other colleges. The new 
university would he a teaching as well as an examining body, and 
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in describing the seemities for conscience which woTild he taken, 
the Premier said there would be no chairs in theology, moral 
philosophy, or in modern history. With regard to the two latter 
subjects, no student would be examined in them against his will, 
and these subjects would be completely excluded from examinations 
for emoluments. The main security for the rights of conscience, 
on which the Grovemment relied, was such a representation 
of all parties, within moderate and safe limits, in the body of 
the council, as could be usefully and beneficially introduced into 
its constitution. 

The next and the last of the difficult subjects IMr. Gladstone 
had to lay before the House was that concerned with the financial 
arrangements of this comprehensive scheme. The general result 
of his investigations was, that from the present revenues of Trinity 
College would be taken the cost of providing for vested interests, 
and a contribution of £12^000 a-year to the new university. 
This would still leave Trinity, he obseiwed, the richest college in 
Christendom ; and for its consolation, he added that in all proba- 
bility it would be necessary to apply the same treatment to some 
of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge when the commission 
then piosecuting its inquiries had reported. The Premier 
estimated the expenses of the extended university at ^50,000 : 
viz., £25,000 for the encouragement of learning, thus divided : — 
ten fellowships annually of £200 each, tenable for five years; 
twenty-five exhibitions ^ annually of £50, and one hundred 
bursaries annually of £25 each, tenable for four years ; £20,000 
a-year for the staff of professors ; and £5,000 for examinations, 
buildings, and general expenses. It was proposed to provide this 
sum as follows : — ^£12,000 by Trinity College, £10,000 from the 
Consolidated Frmd, £5,000 from fees, and the remainder from 
the surplus of the ecclesiastical property of Ireland. Mr. Glad- 
stone fm-ther mentioned that powers would be given to Trinity 
College to form a scheme for its own self-government. The 
other colleges, also, would have the same powers ; and as to the 
preponderance of lay or ecclesiastical influence in them, each 
must settle that for itself ; all that the Legislature could do was 
to give them an open career and fair play. The Premier paid a 
warm tribute to Trinity College, and expressed a hope that for 
generations and for ages it would continue to dispense more 
unrestrainedly than ever the blessings of a liberal culture. He 
also indicated additional advantages which the college would 
possess under the new regime. As regarded the voluntary colleges, 
they would enjoy an entire freedom of internal government. 
Eemarking upon the important, he might almost say — from the 
many classes it concerned and the many topics it involved — ^the 
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solemn nature of Ms subject, 3Ir. Gladstone thus concluded his 
lengthened address : — 

‘We bare not sparotl labour and application in the preparation of this ceitamly 
compheattd, and, I venture to hope, aLo, comprehensive plan. We have souijfht to 
provide a compute roniedy for wiiat '^e thought, and for v, hat we hive kng 
marUtd and iield up to public attention as a palpable giievance — a jrrievance of con- 
seitnce. But we have not thoin^ht that, in removing that giitvance, we were chs- 
clbtiging either the whole oi the mam p iit of our €lut3'*. It is me thAUg to clear 
ob^^ ructions from the ground ; it is another to raise the fabiie. And the fabiic 
which w e sech to raiteds a substantive, organised s^’stem, under which all the sons 
of Ii eland, be their proh^saJ^s, be their opinions whit the}* may, map’ freely meet 
in their owm ancient, noble, historic university for the advancement of learning in 
that countrp’. The remioval of giievaneeis the negative portion of the project , the 
sub^tantlve*aIld positive part ot it, academic reform. We do not ask the House to 
embaik upon a scheme w Inch can be described as one of mere innovation. We ask 
you now to give to Ireland that which has long been desired, w'hieh has been often 
attempted* but wMch has never been attained , and w’e ask you to give it to Ireland, 
founding the measure upon the prmciples on wlueh you have already acted m the 
universities of England. We commit the plan to the prudence and the patriotism 
of this House, which w’ehave so of ten experienced, and m which the country places, 
as w’e w’ell know, an entire ccuifidence. I Wrill not lay stress upon the evils which 
wall flow’ from its failure, from its rejection, in piolongmg and embittering the con- 
troversies which Iiave for niam% for too manp’, p’ears been suheied to exist I 
would lather dw’ell upon a more pleasing prospect — upon my* hope, even upon my 
belief, that this plan in its e=^sentiai features may pieet w ith* the approval of the 
House and of the counti^-. At anjr rate, I am convinced that if it be your pleasure 
to adopt it, j’ou willb^’its means enable Irishmen to raise their country to a height 
in the sphere of human culture, such as w’lll be w’orthy of the genius of the people, 
and such as maj', perhaps, emulate those oldest, and possibly best, traditions of 
her history upon which Ireland still so fondly dwells,* 

Ifc was scarcely to be expected that the leaders of tbe Opposi- 
tion would be prepared to discuss proposals of such magnitude 
immediately upon their introduction ; and Mr. Disiaeli asked — 
as in tbe case of the Irish Church Act — that a period of three 
weeks might elapse before the second reading of the bill. ;Mr. 
Gladstone consented to fix the second reading for the 3rd of 
March. Meanwhile, the House and the country had leisure to 
digest the provisions of the scheme. In the outset, it seemed as 
though the bill would please all those parties whom the Ministry 
had chiefly in view in its construction. But this hope speedily 
gave way to an opposite feeling, and it became evident before 
many days had elapsed that an amicable settlement of university 
education in Ireland was as far off as ever. The Eoman Catholic 
bishops strongly denounced the measure, and, wMle not unpre- 
pai’ed to take what it ofiered, left it to be sxifficiently understood 
that they claimed much more. The advanced Liberals also passed 
an adverse judgment upon the bill. Objection was likewise 
strongly taken to the exclusion of mental and moral science from 
the course of study. The appointment of the ordinary members 
of the council was another important matter, and as the Govern- 
ment did not state the names of these members, the scheme 
encountered the hostility of the Protestant-Conservative section of 
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the House. Irish members whom ifc ■was thought the bill would 
conciliate were its chief opponents when it came on for discus- 
sion ; and the chorus of disapproval showed the Ministerial scheme 
to be in danger. 

In moving the second reading, Mr. Q-ladstone did not remain 
content witli formally rising for that purpose, but availed him- 
self of the opportunity offered for correcting some of the preju- 
dices created against the bill. He announced, however, sev’eral 
minor changes which he proposed to make. Accepting the sug- 
gestion made by Queen’s College, Cork, the power of affiliating 
new colleges would be vested in the Crown, acting on the 
inquiries and recommendations of the governing body. As to the 
alleged insufficient provision for vested interests, the speaker 
had no doubt the House would be disposed to act liberally both 
as to money and status. Changes would be introduced into the 
definition of persons in statu jpupillari, and also in the powers 
of the council to divide students in Arts into different branches 
for the purposes of examination. Anticipating the amendment 
to be moved by Mr. Bourke, Mr. G-ladstone admitted that the 
anxiety of the House to leam the constitution of the governing 
body was excusable, but what the hon member asked was impos- 
sible. He pointed out that it was contrary to all precedents — to 
the course taken on the English University Bills, on the Eeform 
Bill of 1867, and the Irish Church Bill of 1870. It was the 
desire of the Government to select men of the greatest weight 
to serve on the council, without reference to their political 
opinions or the course they might have taken in regard to this 
bill ; but it would be impossible to ask such men to undertake 
the duty until the bill had made some way in committee, and it 
was obvious that if they were willing to serve before they knew 
what shape the bill would take they would not be fit for the 
position. ‘ Are we to be told,’ demanded the Premier, ‘ that the 
House of Commons is to be asked to pass a vote of censure on 
the "Government for not having attempted what it would be ridicu- 
lous to attempt and impossible to form ? That such a vote of 
censure would be passed I am not going to assume, but that such 
a vote should be asked for is worthy of co m memoration in the 
annals of Parliament.’ 

The opposition to the bill, as already intimated, was remark- 
able both for the diverse politics of the speakers, and the 
arguments they advanced against the Ministerial scheme. Many 
of the strong points of Mr. Gladstone’s case, however, were left 
untouched. Mr. Bom'ke having moved his amendment expressing 
the regret of the House that the Government had not stated to 
the House the names of the twenty-eight ordinary members of 
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the council, Lord E. Fitzmaurice seconded tlie resolution, strongly 
condenaning the ‘gagging clauses,’ and maintaining that the biU 
would destroy Protestant separate education, and the mixed system 
of education, in order ultimately to give the Roman Catholics the 
monopoly of a second-rate article. Mr. C. E. Lewis combated 
the arithmetical arguments upon which Mr. Gladstone had built 
up his measure, and the O’Donoghue opposed the bill, not for the 
benefits which it conferred on Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
but because it did nothing for the Roman Catholics. The latter 
would he content with nothing but a separate Catholic university. 
Lord R. Montagu said that the majority of the people of Ireland 
would continue to agitate for denominational education until 
Parliament complied with their demands, and Sir 31. Hicks Beach 
remarked that though he was not particularly friendly to 31r. 
Fawcett’s bill, be preferred that settlement of the question to this. 
3Ir. Fawcett, however, pronounced the strongest condemnation of 
the scheme, in language sometimes open to animadversion. He 
maintained that it would make the condition of university educa- 
tion in Ireland more unsatisfactory than ever, and would create 
worse evils than those with which it was meant to deal. It was a 
mere compromise intended to please everybody, but tshich pleased 
nobody. He entered an emphatic protest against the abolition of 
the Queen’s University and the Galway College, took exception 
to the constitution of the governing body, and denounced the 
‘gagging clauses,’ and the degrading censorship of professorial 
teacHng which they involved. The bill would lead to no other 
conclusion but the establishment of denominational education in 
Ireland, and he hoped the House would reject it on its merits 
without refei’ence to the collateral issue of a llinisterial crisis. 

On the first night of the discussion, the only speakers in defence 
of the Government University scheme were the 3Iarquis of Hart- 
ington and 3Ir. Osborne 3Iorgan ; and upon the resumption of 
the debate, Mr. Horsman created some astonishment by delivering 
a clever but bitter diatribe against the bill, which he had at first 
welcomed as a settlement of the question. He alleged in justifi- 
cation. of this change of opinion the demands of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops, and asked, ‘ Why does not the Government 
withdraw the laill ? Nobody wants it — nobody accepts it — it 
settles nothing, but unsettles everybody. Had any English or 
Scotch member ever gone through the hypocrisy of proposing to 
feel confidence in the Government on this question ? To aek for 
such a vote was a piece of effrontery worthy of a cartoon 
Punch.’ Such a vote, continued the right hon. gentleman, would 
be regarded by the country as a vote of confidence in Cardinal 
Cullen and the priests. The measure was defended by Mr. 
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Chichester Fortescue, and opposed, in able speeches, by Dr. Play- 
fair and Mr* Gathoxne Hardy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, nevertheless, came to the 
support of the Ministerial scheme in an address, ’vyhich, for the 
moment, seemed as though it would do much to retrieve the 
fortunes of the Government. Eemai'king, with respect to the 
^ gagging clauses,' that they were not of the essence of the bill, 
jMt. Lowe showed that their meaning had been entirely misap- 
prehended. A number of objections xu'ged against the essential 
principle of the measure arose from the ambiguous use of the 
words '' university ^ and ^ college/ While ' college ^ only implied 
teaching provision, ^ university,*^ as well as teaching, implied the 
power of giving degrees, and he maintained, therefore, that while 
colleges could not be over-multiplied, a university ought to have 
as nearly as possible a monopoly. He justified the scheme of the 
bill on this ground — ^the collection of a number of colleges under 
a single university. The present necessity for legislation arose 
from three causes : the imperfect eonstitutiou of Trinity College, 
the insufficient education given at the Queen^s Colleges, and *fche 
refusal of the Roman Catholic Bishops to allow their youth to 
seek a degree either at Trinity College or the Queen^s Colleges. 
He expressed his regret that the Roman Catholic Bishops had 
signified their disapproval of the hill, but that event must he 
treated as an earthquake, or any other natural calamity which 
could not be helped. While admitting that the Government had 
met with more hostile criticism than they anticipated, he never- 
theless maintained that this bill was the only means of applying 
a real remedy to the grievance.^ 


* The happiest passage in Mr. Lowe’s speech was its conclusion, in which, amid 
continnons cheers and laughter, he retorted thus e:gectively upon Mr Horsman : — 
* There are Ahdiels who will not leave their £dend. There is one member of the 
House whose sympathy with us I feel unequal to express, and would, therefore, for 
that purpose, take the liberty of resorting to the words of a hard of Erm : — 

" Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer. 

Though the herd have all fled thy homo is still heie ; 

Here still is a smile that no cloud can o’eieast. 

And a hand and a heart thine o\> n to the last/* 

The House wiU see that I am not too high-flown in the panegyric I give, when I 
read a brief extract from this letter : — ** hlr, Gladstone has introduced a measure of 
university education that does him great honour, and when perfected by amend- 
ment in committee, and it takes its place on the Statute Book, it will be a noble 
crowning to the work of the present Parliament. We must all resume its considera- 
tion with an earnest desire to acknowledge the large and generous spirit with wliich 
the Government has addressed itself to the subject,and co-operate tv i th the high pur- 
poses it has in view ; and as the erroneous impression conveyed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
allusion to Sir Hobert Inglis and the Pope could not pass without notice, I have 
h^ntten this letter with a view of getting it out of the way before we come to tbe 
real business.” ’ Mr. Horsman — * What is the date of that letter ? ’ ' The date is 

7, Richmond Terrace, Feb. 15, and it is signed “ Edward Hoisman.” I have read 
the House the letter, and in the early part of the evening they have been furnished 
With the comment. And now I will say this — ^Vhatever faults you may find with 
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The fact that the Govemiuent were willinpr to give up the 
* gagging clauses,’ combined with the admission that they had 
never intended to sanction the wholesale affiliation of diocesan 
colleges, afforded a momentary but delusive hope that the 
measure might ultimately weather the stoim. 

Sir "W. Harcourt, who spoke on the third night of the discus- 
sion, supported the bill, though he was far from admitting that 
it was a successful specimen of legislating according to Irish 
ideas. Dr. Ball vigorously attacked the measture, and Sir. Bernal 
Osborne expressed his surprise that a Cabinet with eight double 
first-class Oxford men in it could have so blundered in a matter 
of education. IVIi’, Cardwell said that all the points which had 
been objected to were open for discussion in committee, and there 
was nothing to bind the House to abide by the bill as it stood. 

This admission had the unfortunate effect of damaging instead 
of aiding the cause of the Government, ^^^lile it alienated the 
Ultramontane interest, it failed to conciliate the wavering alle- 
giance of the discontented Liberals. The close of the debate was 
therefore looked forward to with augmented interest. On the 
fourth night, about balf-past ten, IMr. Disraeli rose, and delivered 
a speech which, in some parts, was unusually braUiant, but equally 
irrelevant. Although they had been assured, he said, that those 
points which were not of ‘ the essence of the bill ’ were dead, and 
Mr. Cardwell bad spoken in the direction of surrender, IMr. Glad- 
stone had disclaimed this meaning, and declared that the only 
concession was that these points shordd be fully discussed. Having 
no proof, therefore, that the Government had withdrawn any of 
the clauses, he (IMr. Disraeli) would discuss the BiE on its merits. 
First, he objected to it because it proposed to institute a univer- 
sity that was not tmiversal. He also objected strongly to the 
transfer of the Theological Faeulty to the disestablished Church, 
and as to the proposed exclusion of mental and moral philosophy 
and modem history, it was an astounding proposal to come firom 
the leader of the Liberal party at this day. The speaker next 
demanded some information upon the composition of the ‘ despotic 
and anonymous council,’ and observed that, arg-uing from previous 
experience, it would be like the House of Commons, and would 
consist of two well-organised parties arrayed against each other, 

this hill, I belleYG it will he recognised by the country as an attempt to deni 
thoroughly with what appears to me to be a great and crying evd, and one wMcdi 
ought no longer to he allowed to exist. We have encountered a great deal of 
Disposition, and shall, no doubt, have to encounter still more ; but I am very much 
mistaken if behind this storm we do not receive an acknowledgement from the 
people of these islands of the honesty and fairness of the intention of this bill — 
an acknowledgment which will brush aside all captious criticism, and help to 
make it, in the language of my right hon- friend the member for Liskeard, the 
crowning work of the inesent Parliament/^ 
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'Tvith. a few trimmers inclining tbe balance. Discussing the situation 
of tbe Roman Catholics, Mr. Disi-aeli said he pitied their position, 
but it was their own doing. His own G-overnment had entered 
into negotiations with the Roman Catholic bishops, and while 
vindicating the principle of concim-ent endowment, the House 
knew that it was held to be dead. Mr. Gladstone had capped his 
negotiations with the policy of confiscation. The Roman Catho- 
lics fell into the trap, and lost sight of university education in the 
prospect of destinying a Protestant Church. But the country had 
had enough of this policy of confiscation, and he hoped that that 
night’s vote would show that it was suffering the inconveniences 
of satiety. He had no desire to distmh the Premier, but he should 
vote against the bill, believing it to be monstrous in its principle, 
pernicious in many of its details, and utterly futile as a measure 
of practical legislation. 

Before the vehement cheering on the Opposition benches had 
subsided, Mr. Gladstone had risen to reply to Mr. Disraeli, and 
wind up the debate. In the opening of his speech the Premier 
drew forth prolonged applause from his supporters by calling 
upon the House to note that, though the leader of the Opposition 
had declared concurrent endowment to be dead, it yet lived in 
his mind, and might revive under his magical touch. After 
explaining that the attitude of the Government on this question 
was not due to any words of his, and deprecating the introduc- 
tion of religious heat and party temper into its discussion, he 
repeated once more the grounds on wMch the measure had been 
introduced, viz., the grievance of the Roman Catholics, and the 
necessity for academic reform in Ireland. The history of the bill 
had some dramatic featmes 5 it had suffered a catastrophe j on its 
introduction all the ‘ waiter's on providence ’ in Lonclon were in 
favour of it, but now not an individual of the species had a word 
to say for it. The question, however, was. Should the House go 
into committee on the bill ? In deciding that, the House ought 
to have no other motive but to endeavour to do that now which 
a few years hence it would regret it had not done. He denied 
that the bill would lower the standard of education, and reminded 
the House that the London University — a mere examining body 
— ^had certainly raised education. They had been told the bill 
should be given up on account of the opposition in Ireland ; but 
that opposition had been most inaccurately stated in the House. 
Yet even if the opposition had not been exaggerated and misre- 
presented, in dealing with a measure like this it would be impolitic 
and unparliamentary on that account to withdraw the bill before 
it had been considered in committee. The general effect of the 
speech of Mr. C^u-dwell — ^with which he entirely agreed — ^was to 
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show that it was a wise course in a que,^tioB of this character, 
where it %Tas difficult to retrieTe ground once lost, to go into 
committee, to compare their seyei'al notions and demands at clo.^e 
quarters, and to see %That they could effect towards bringing theo’i 
into harmony. Mr. Gladstone then cited — against Mr. Disraeli's 
condemnation of going into committee on the gxound that a 
measure came out substantially the same — the precedent set hy 
the right hon. gentleman himself as regarded the Reform Bill of 
1867. The history of that bill in committee had its lesson^. 
Referring to the banishment of ethics and modem history from 
the ciirriciclum^ and the introduction of collegiate members inb^ 
the council, the Government would not adhere to them, and there 
were also other points upon which they would meet the House on 
equal terms. Any amendments which were real improvements 
would be welcomed, and even those which were not improvements 
would be welcomed if deemed of importance by the House, and if 
they did not touch the vitality of the bill. As to the actual vital 
piinciple of the bill, it was this — there must be a complete removal 
of the admitted religious grievance by opening degrees under 
an impartial and unsectarian authority to men of all opinions, 
whether educated under the mixed or separate system. The 
university must be relieved from the monopoly of Trinity College, 
and must have an independent governing body and a competent 
endo^vment, and the faculty of theology must be separated from 
it. Mr. Gladstone next proceeded to condemn the principle of con- 
current endowment^ observing that he wrished to leave on recoril 
the strong conviction he entertained that it would be a grave 
and serious error on the part of the House were they to give the 
slightest encouragement to the demand that was made for intro- 
ducing into Ireland the system of separate endowment for separate 
religious institutions for academic purposes, and thereby to dib- 
linctly renounce and repudiate the policy of 1869, to which th'* 
great majority of that House were parties. Having alluded to 
the concord which had for the moment been established between 
the Conservatives and the Roman Catholics, and further entreat- 
ing the House to remove the grievance rather than follow IHr. 
Disraeli’s alternative of withdrawing from the task, Mr. Gladstone 
thus concluded his powerful speech : — 

‘ For the House, for us all, for the country, I ask what is to be the policy that 
is to follow the reiection of this hill ? What is to be the policy adopted in Ireland ? 
Feihaps the bill of my hon. friend the member for Brighton will find favour, whieli 
leaves the University of Dubhn in the hands of Trinity College, and which, I pre- 
sume, if passed, will only be the harbinger of an agitation fiercer still than that 
winch we are told would follow the passing of the present biU. It will still leave 
the Koman Catholic in this condition, that he will not be able to obtain a degree in 
Ireland without going Citlier to the Queen’s College, to which he objects, or placing 
himself uiKler exaimnations and a syt’tein of disoitdinc man tgcd and conduidod 
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a Protestant board — a board composed of eight gentlemen, of whcm six are clergy- 
men of the disestablished Church of Ireland. The other alternative will be the 
adopting for Ireland of a new set of principles, which Parliament has repudiated 
in Ireland and has disclaimed for Great Britain, not only treating the Homan 
Catholic majority in Ireland as being the Iri-sh nation, but likewise adopting for 
that Irish nation the principles which we have ourselves ovei thrown even within 
the limits of our own generation, I know not with what satisfaction we can look 
forward to these prospects. It is dangerous to tamper with objects of this kind. 
We have presented to you our plan, for -winch we are responsible. We are not 
afraid, 1 am not afraid, of the charge of my right hon. friend that we have served 
the priests. (Mr. Horsman ; I did not say so.; I am glad to hear it. I am ready 
to serve the priests or any other man as far as justice dictates. I am not ready to 
go an inch further for them or for any other man ; and if the labours of 1B69 and 
1870 are to be forgotten in Ireland — ^if w^here we have earnestly sought and toiled 
for peace we find only contention — ^if our tenders of relief are thrust aside with 
scorn — ^let us still remember that there is a voice which is not heard in the crack- 
ling of the -fire, or in the roaring of the whirlwind or the storm, but which will and 
must be heard when they have passed away — ^the still small voice of justice. To 
mete out justice "to Ireland, according to the best view that with human infirmity 
we could form, has been the work, I will almost say the sacred work, of this Pailia- 
ment. Having put our hand to the plough, let us not turn back. Let not what 
we think the fault or perverseness of those whom we are attempting to assist have 
the shghtest effect in turning us even by a hair’s-breadth from the path on which 
we have entered. As we have begun, so let us persevere even to the end, and with 
firm and resolute hand let us efface from the law and the practice of the countrj^, 
the last — for I believe it is the last — of the religious and social grievances of 
Ireland.^ 

The amendment having being negatived, a division was taken 
upon the main question, that the bill be read a second time. A 
scene of great excitement ensued when, upon the return of the 
tellers, the clerk at the table handed the paper to Colonel Taylor, 
the Conservative whip. The tellers approached the table, and 
comparative quiet having being restored, the numbers were 
declared as follows: — For the bill, 284 ; against, 287 — majority 
against the Grovemment, 3. Thirty-five Irish, eight English, and 
two Scotch Liberal members voted against the G-ovemment, while 
dghteen Liberals were absent, and eighteen paired- 

The Grovemment did not, of course, count upon this defeat of 
their measure, and were quite justified in the hope that the 
House would support them in removing the last of the great 
grievances of the Irish people. Some years after the defeat of 
his scheme, the ex -Premier was questioned as to whether he was 
really surprised at the rejection of the Irish University Bill, or 
whether he dealt with the subject as a matter of duty, knowing 
that he risked almost all that followed. The right hon. gentle- 
man replied, that considering the extremely favourable reception 
which the hill met with in the outset, he was most emphatically 
astonished at its ultimate fate. He had been most anxious to 
dispose of this vexed question of Irish University education 
Had this been happily accomplished, in all probability the 
ex-Premier would have brought forward some other schemes of 
.Irish legislation. 

Follo^ving his specifically-declared intention, Mr. Grladstone 
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resignerl office, whereupon a prxaxliar difficulty arose. Tlio Prc^miet 
was imfeignedly de&iruus of bcdng relieved of his onerous duties, 
hut Disraeli, acting upon the wishes of the great bulk of bis 
ff^llowers, declined to accept office -with a majority of the House 
of Gommons against him. Some days later, 5lr, Ixladstrjno made 
a statement in the House of Commons to the effect that he and 
his colleagues had consented to resume their positions. He also 
explained the nature of the transactions which had taken place 
in the interregnum. The Queen having requested his advice 
upon Mr. Disraeli's unconditional refusal to take office, he { Mr, 
Gladstone) submitted a statement to her Majesty. That was 
made known to Mr, Disraeli, and his reply to it was received. 
Perceiving from the unequivocal nature of this reply that there 
wus no chance of a Government being formed by the party 
opposite, he had agreed to resume office, Eeferring to a difference 
of opinion which had arisen between himself and 3Ir. Disraeli 
upon the duties of an Opposition when it had brought about the 
fall of a Government, Air. Gladstone read an extract from his 
letter to the Queen, in which he contended that his rivaFs sum- 
mary refusal to accept office was contrary to precedent and Parlia- 
mentary usage. With regard to the delay which had occurred, 
he was not conscious of its being due to any personal reluctance 
to resume office, although he did feel it, and thought he had 
earned a right to rest so far as it could he earned by labour. That 
which had occurred, however, he feared would modify the rela- 
tions of the Government and the Opposition in a manner not 
likely to contribute to the satisfactory working of our Parlia- 
mentary system. The Government would endeavour fully and 
honourably to discharge their duty, and nothing had transpired 
to shorten the existence of the present Parliament, either as 
touching the course of public business or the duration of time, 
Kothing could be more injurious than the prevalence of opinions 
to the contrary effect. The Government would endeavour to 
proceed, both with respect to legislation and administration, in 
the same manner and upon the same principles as those which 
had heretofore governed their conduct. 

Mr. Disraeli then gave his version of the Slinisterial difficulty 
and the advice he had tendered to the Queen. His speech was 
in reality a manifesto to the country. He pointed out that the 
majority against the Government had been created by a con- 
siderable section of the Liberal party, with whom he had no bond 
of union. He had had experience of office under such circum- 
stances as those which had recently arisen, and it had convinced 
him that such an experiment weakened authority and destroyed 
public confidence. He had consequently prayed her Majesty to 
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relieve him of the task. Upon the question why he had not 
advised the Queen to dissolve, he remarked that although a 
Minister in office could perform it with great promptitude, it was 
not so with a Minister who had to form his Government. He 
might, perhaps, have*been able to dissolve in May, hut ^vhat could 
he have dissolved upon ? The Irish University Bill was not suffi- 
cient, nor could a Government appeal to the country without a 
policy. The function of the Opposition was essentially critical, 
and it was totally impossible for them suddenly to have a policy 
matured. Mr. Disraeli next illustrated in an amusing manner 
the difficulties of a Government which endeavoured to carry on 
public business in the face of a hostile majority. After stating 
that the Queen had given him permission to dissolve if it would 
assist him, Mr. Disraeli — with a view of showing that he had 
exhausted all means before refusing office — read an extract from 
his letter to her Majesty, in which he stated he had represented to 
her Majesty that Mr. Gladstone had resigned on very inadequate 
grounds, and that his honour having been satisfied by a resigna- 
tion, his return to office was the best solution of the difficulty. 
Mr. Disraeli concluded by predicting for the Tory party a noble 
and a triumphant career, when other topics pressing to the front 
would become ‘ great and burning questions.’ 

Thus closed a remarkable episode in the history of Irish uni- 
versity education. Although much of the time of the session of 
1873 was devoted to this important scheme, some measures of 
great value were passed. Foremost of these was Lord Selborne’s 
Judicature Bill. hir. Forster brought forward in the Commons a 
bill transfemng from the school boards to the guardians of the 
poor the duty of determining whether the fees of indigent children 
should be paid out of the rates ; and this bill passed. Mr. Lowe 
was not so successful with his financial measures as the chief of 
the Government had been in former years, and hir. Gladstone came 
to his assistance in the debate on Mr. W. H. Smith’s motion upon 
the subject of local taxation, which the Premier said was aimed 
at all indirect taxes. The resolution was negatived without a 
division, hir. Fawcett carried his bill for the reform of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, but it was so changed as to become a simple 
measure for the abolition of tests, hir. Miall’s motion for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England was defeated by 356 to 
61 votes, Mr. Gladstone delivering the most important speech 
against it. He said that he not only opposed the motion on its 
merits, but because it was ill-timed and incapable of present dis- 
cussion. The popular feeling was not favourable to the proposal, 
and if a general election were to occur he believed a House would 
be returned much less disposed to entertain the question than 
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the existing one. 3Ir. Gladstone also opposed 3ilr. Cowper- 
Temple’s proposal for the delivery of sermons in churches hy 
laymen and Dissenters. The principle of extending household 
sufFi-age to counties received the personal adhesion of the Premier 
this session. In proposing the usual grant on the approaching 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh to the Grand Duchess Marie 
Alexandrovna of Eussia, IMr. Gladstone said the union would be 
one of affection, and expressed his trust that the day had gone 
by when royal personages connected with this country were 
required to enter into matrimonial engagements ‘without the 
consecrating element of personal attachment, which was the 
solemn basis on which this union was founded.’ 

Several ^Ministerial changes of an impertant character occurred 
shortly after the close of the session. 5lr. Lowe having resigned 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, IMr. Gladstone took up the 
duties himself, and filled the double offices of Premier and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Eipon, !Mr. Childers, and 
hlr. Baxter retired from the Government, and Mr, Bright 
re-entered it as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Vigorous speeches in defence of the Ministerial policy were 
made dming the recess, hut the Government failed to recover its 
once overwhelming popularity. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

FALL OF MB, GLADSTONE’S MINISTRY (1874). 

Mr Distacli on the Policy oi tne Government — Reaction against the Liberal 
Ministry — Hie Premier’s Manifesto to the Electors of Greenwich — Dissolution 
of Parliament — Reasons for the Step — A Record of distinguished Service — Mr. 
Gladstone’s Pioposals — ^Public Opinion on the Manifesto — Mr. Disraeli’s Counter- 
blast — The Straits of Malacca — A Geographical Quarrel — Result of the Geneial 
Election — ^Resignation of ISIr. Gladstone — Character and Labours of bis Admims- 
tiation. 

The autumn of 1873 ^Yas a time of strange transition in the 
political feeling of the country. The people clearly demonstrating 
that they no longer desired to keep up with the reforming zeal of 
the Grovemment, hlr. Disraeli stepped in, and cleverly guided the 
public sentiment to the advantage of the Opposition. Writing 
to bis ^ dear Grey/ in October, he observed that ^ for nearly five 
years the present Ministers have harassed every trade, worried 
every profession, and assailed or menaced every class, institution, 
and species of property in the country. Occasionally they have 
varied this state of civil warfare by perpetrating some job which 
outraged public opinion, or by stumbling into mistakes which 
have been always discreditable, and sometimes ruinous. All this 
they call a policy and seem quite proud of it ; but the country 
has, I think, made up its mind to close this career of plundering 
and blundering.’ This strongly-exaggerated description of the 
Premier’s policy had the effect of fanning the popular discontent. 
The bye-elections wMch had recently occurred had mostly proved 
substantial Conservative victories, and indications were not 
wanting that many Liberal members who had long endorsed Mr. 
Gladstone’s action were falling away fiom him. The Bible was 
affirmed to be in danger ; and when it came to beer ’ as well, 
amongst other things, the work of revolution was pronounced by 
many powerful classes as certainly going too far. The joint flag 
of ^ Beer and Bible ’ having been hoisted, the cry against the 
Ministry became irresistible. 

Something must be done. That which was done was an equal 
surprise to both political parties. The Premier — assured by the 
press that the people whom he had so long and so faithfully served 
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had turned their hacks upon him, and weary of the half-hearted 
support of liis own party — resolved to take the direct judgment of 
the country itself upon the aspect of public affairs. Accordingly, 
on the 23rd of January, he issued a lengthy manifesto to the electors 
of Greenwich, announcing that the existing Parliament would 
be dissolved, and a new one smnmoned to meet without delay. The 
excitement of the people was intense when they learnt that the 
Parliament of 1868 —the Parliament which had disestablished 
the Irish Cbmch, settled the Irish land question, abolished Pur- 
chase in the Army, founded a system of National Education, and 
established the Ballot — ^was declared, as Cromwell once declared 
a Parliament, to be no longer a Parliament. 

In the fuEest and frankest manner, Air- Gladstone — in a 
document entitled to rank as a !8tate paper, from its political and 
historical importance — stated his reasons for what was regarded 
in many quarters as a political cov.]j cVetat. After observing 
that the welfare of the country' can never be effectually promoted 
by a Government which is not invested with adequate authority, 
he wrote: — In the month of Alarch last the Government were 
defeated in their effort to settle upon just and enlarged principles 
the long-disputed question of the higher education in Ireland, if 
not by a combined, yet concurrent effort of the leader of the 
Opposition and of the Eoman Catholic prelacy of Ireland. Upon 
suffering this defeat the Government, according to the practice 
of our Constitution, placed their resignation in the hands of the 
Sovereign. Her Alaj esty, in the just and wise exercise of her high 
office, applied to the leader of the Opposition. He, however, declar- 
ing that he was not prepared with a policy, and could not govern 
in the existing Parliament, declined to fill the void which he had 
made. Under these circumstances, we thought ourselves hound 
by loyalty to the Queen not to decbne the resumption of our offices. 
But this step we took with an avowed reluctance- We felt that, 
in consequence of what had happened, both the Crown and coxm- 
try were placed at a disadvantage, as it was established that, 
during the existence of the present Parliament, one party only 
could govern, and must, therefore, govern without appeal. We 
also felt that a precedent had been set, which both diminished 
our strength and -weakened the general guarantees for the 
responsibility and integrity of Parliamentary opposition. Of 
this diminution of strength we were painfully and sensibly 
reminded during the session by the summary and rapid dismissal, 
in the House of Lords, of measures which had cost much tima 
and labour to the House of Commons. But we remembered 
that in the years 1868 and 1870, when the mind of the country 
was unambiguously expressed, the House of Lords had, much to 
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its honour, deferred to that expression upon matters of great 
moment ; and I cannot doubt that it would have continued in 
this course had the isolated and less certain, but still frequent 
and fresh, indications of public opinion at single elections con- 
tinued to be in harmony with the powerful and authentic, but 
now more remote, judgment of 1868.’ 

This state of things not having improved, ho trever, during the 
latter part of the recess, the Administration desired to pass from 
a condition thus fitful and casual, to one in which the nation 
would have full opportunity of expressing its will and choice as 
between the two political parties. The G-overnment of the day, 
whatever it might be, would thus be armed with the just means 
of authority, llr. Gladstone next reviewed the measures of his 
IVIinistry, and claimed a renewal of confidence. He promised a 
diminution of local taxation and the total repeal of the income- 
tax, for which the sm'plus of upwards of four millions which he 
would have to show would afford justification. He observed that 
the income-tax had been borne with exemplary patience, mainly 
on the ground of the great work of liberation which had been 
achieved by its aid. But no Government had ever been able to 
make it perpetual. The proceeds of the income-tax for the present 
year were expected to be between ^5,000,000 and ^6,000,000, 
and at a sacrifice for the financial year of something less than 
£5,500,000, the country might enjoy the advantage and relief of 
its total repeal. He declared that this advantage was in present 
circumstances practicable, but added that it was manifest they 
ought not to aid the rates, and remove the income-tax, without 
giving to the general consumer, and giving him simultaneously, 
some marked relief in the class of articles of popular consumption. 

The Premier next pointed out that the changes indicated 
would dispose of considerably more than the surplus named, 
but there was nothing to preclude the Government from asking 
Parliament to consider, in conjunction with those great remis- 
sions, what moderate assistance could be had from judicious 
adjustments of existing taxes. Pointing to his own declarations 
of 1 868, he affirmed that he could not belong to a Government 
which did not on every occasion seek to enlarge its resources by 
a wise economy. As some earnest of his sincerity in this matter, 
he added, ‘ The policy of the Government for the last five years in 
particular, the character and opinions of my colleagues, and the 
financial and commercial legislation with which I may say that, 
since 1842, T have been associated, are before you.’ In conclud- 
ing, TMr Gladstone referred to the charge sometimes made that 
the Jjiberal Government and party had endangered the institu- 
tions and w(jrried all the interests of the country. As to the 
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interests, lie was aware of no one that had been injured, and if 
unhappily they had oflFended any, it was not their intention or 
wish, hut in consequence of their anxiety to consult the highest 
interest of all — the interest of the nation. ‘ As to the institu- 
tions of the country, gentlemen, the charge is the very same that 
you have been accustomed to hear urged against Liberal Grovem- 
ments in general for the last forty years. It is time to test by a 
general survey of the past this trite and vague allegation. Xow, 
there has elapsed a period of forty, or more exactly a period of 
forty-three, years since the Liberal party acquired the main 
direction of public affairs. This followed another period of about 
forty years, beginning with the outbreak of the Eevolutionary 
War, during which there had been an almost unbroken rale of 
their opponents, who claimed, and were reputed to he the great 
preserveis of the institutions of the country. But I ask you to 
judge the men by the general results. I fear we must admit that 
the term of forty years of Tory rule which closed in 1830, and to 
which you are imdted to return, left the institutions of the country 
weaker, ay, even in its peace and order less secure, than at the 
commencement of the period it had found them. I am confident 
that if now the present G-ovemment be disnrissed from the service 
of their Gracious hlistress and of the country, the Liberal party, 
which they represent, may at least challenge contradiction when 
they say that their term of forty years leaves the throne, the laws, 
and the institutions of the country not weaker, but stronger than 
it found them. Such, gentlemen, is the issue placed before you, 
and before the nation, for your decision. If the trust of this 
Administration be by the effect of the present elections virtually 
renewed, I, for one, will serve you, for what remains of my time, 
faithfully ; if the confidence of the comitry be taken from us and 
handed over to others whom you may judge more worthy, I, for 
one, shall accept cheerfully my dismissal.’ * 

* The opinions of the press upon Mr, Gladstone's Address of course varied in 
tone. The Times wrote : — * The Prime Minister descends upon Greenwich amid a 
shower of gold, and must needs prove as irrresistible as the Father of the Gods. 
The benefits he proposes to confer upon the tax-payers of the country will seem to 
them miraculous, as they will feel at first some dimculty in understanding how so 
much relief from taxation can be got out of even £5,000,000. Upon this head, how* 
ever, they will reassure themselves by remembering that few venture to assail Mr, 
Gladstone's arithmetic, and even if it should prove necessary, as Mr. Gladstone 
hints, that some moderate assistance to the revenue, through judicious adjustments 
of existing taxes, should accompany these great remissions, there must still be a 
vast balance of relief in their favour. , , . The issue is before the country, and 
Mr, Gladstone is to be approved for no longer delaying it.^ The Daily said : — 

* Here is a full and attractive programme of Liberal policy. The Liberal party are, 
m fact, invited to open a fresh chapter of their history. . . . Whatever may be 
said of the time or manner of the dissolution, it is, beyond all dispute, a policy to 
awaken — or, if anybody will have it so, to revive — the enthusiasm of the Liberal 
party, and to benefit the country/ * Mr. Gladstone,’ said the SHandard, ^ probably 
finds that lie could not meet the present Parliament, for all his nominal majontyt 
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The leader of the Opposition lost no time in issuing a counter- 
blast to the Prime Minister’s address. On the very day upon 
which the document which we have just summarised appeared, 
Mr. Disraeli indited an epistle to the electors of Buckinghamshire. 
Its phraseology, if in some parts brusque, was undoubtedly clever. 
This brief definition, nevertheless, exhausts its merits. Com- 
mencing with a reference to the dissolution, he said, ‘ Whether 
this step has been taken as a means of avoiding the humbling 
confession by the Prime Minister that he has, in a fresh violation 
of constitutional law, persisted in retaining for several months a 
seat to which he was no longer entitled, or has been resorted to 
by his Groveinment in order to postpone or evade the day of 
reckoning for a war carried on without communication with 

Without sustaininj^ an immediate and decisive defeat. . * . We have condemned, 
as the country will condemn, a policy which must be described as one of surprise 
and intiigue’ The Daily Telegraph thus expressed itself . — *It is an admirable 
record of success, and it will remain for others to celebrate his share in the woik. 
The country will not forget that share when it pronounces judgment in the present 
House of Commons on the Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone has given it the materials 
for a mature verdict. But the all-important necessity is that the House of Com- 
mons should again be brought into harmony with the country, and be endowed 
with new vigour. ... If the nation should express its trust in Mr Gladstone, he 
will he able to proceed with the great financial work in hand as vigorously as he 
did wlien he took office at the head of a great majority in 1868 ’ The Horning Tost 
lemarked that, * Taken altogether in its general bearings, it must be allowed that 
the address to the electors of Greenwich is a very able apology for the Adminis- 
tration, and does great credit by the boldness of its language, if not by its lavish 
bids for support, to tlie statesman who penned it. Whether it will stand analysis 
remains to be seen.’ The Fall Mall Gazette took the following review of the Pre- 
mier’s appeal for a renewal of confidence : — ‘ The authority wliieh he wants and 
openly asks for is a personal authority, renewed and confirmed by a pUhiscite 
Unambiguously express your opinions once more, or, in other words, make me 
again personally supreme and paramount over the other branch of the Legislature, 
Make me again the absolute ruler I was five years ago, confiim the powerful and. 
authentic, but now more remote judgment of 1868, and I in return will remit you 
the income-tax, lighten your local bmdens, and free your breakfast tables.” Such 
is the offier ; and, whatever we think of its terms or its morality, its candour is 
undeniable,’ ‘ The issue upon which attention must be concentrated/ contended the 
Glcle^ ‘ is that upon wliich lies the appeal to the country. . . . Accepting Mr. 

Gladstone’s account of the situation, we deem it the most humiliating a Prime 
Minister could voluntarily assume ; and while we appreciate the wisdom of his 
appeal to hope instead of gratitude, we have little doubt the country will discount 
his draft on its confidence on the terms he has himself established, as only reason- 
able and only safe.’ The Dcho observed that, * Whatever difference of opinion may 
agitate the country for the next few weeks, we are confident there will be but 
one as regards the illustrious statesman whose address we are now considering. 
No one of his opponents will advocate the repeal of any one of the great measures 
by which his Administration has been signalised, while his supporters will remem- 
ber that no other five years have been equally fruitful In wise, just, and beneficial 
legislation.’ Coming to the weekly journals, we find the Satiirday Feview opposed 
to the spirit of the manifesto. ‘The Liberal party has done great things in the 
last forty years, and some of the greatest have been done since Mr. Gladstone has 
been Pi ime Minister. But although we may honour statesmen for what they have 
done in the past, we are obliged to judge their present policy by its own special 
character, and it is difficult to see anytlimg in this sudden dissolution, and in Mr, 
Gladstone’s bargaining for the price of a financial secret, which raises the repu- 
tation of the liberal party, or adds to the benefits it has conferred on the country.’ 
The Spectator was more just in its view as to the rights of a statesman at a critical 
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Parliament, and the expenditure for ■which Pai-liamenfc has not 
sanctioned, it is unnecessary to consider.’ The right hon. 
gentleman then described the Prime Minister’s address as ‘a 
prolix narrative, in which he mentions many of the questions 
that have occupied, or may occupy, public attention, but in which 
I find nothing definite as to the pohcy he would pursue except 
this, that, having the prospect of a large surplus, he will, if 
retained in power, devote that surplus to the remission of taxation 
which w'ould be the course of any party or any Ministry.’ Mr. 
Disraeli next declared that he had always endeavoured, and would 
continue to endeavour, to propose or support all measures calcu- 
lated to improve the condition of the people; but he did not 
think this great end corild he attained by incessant and harassing 
legislation. ‘ By an act of folly or of ignorance rarely equalled,’ 
he continued, ‘ the present Ministry relinquished a treaty which 
secured us the freedom of the Straits of Malacca for omr trade with 
Cliina and Japan, and they at the same time entering, on the 
West Coast of Africa, into those equivocal and entangling engage- 
ments, which the Prime ^Minister now deprecates, involved us in 
the Ashantee "War. The honour of the country now requires that 
we should prosecute that war with a ■vigour necessaiy to ensure 
success, hut, when that honour is vindicated, it will he the duty 
of Parliament to inquire by what means we were led into a costly 
and destructive contest, which neither the Parliament nor the 
country have sanctioned, and of the necessity or justice of •which, 
in its origin, they have not been made aware.’ * IMr. Disraeli, in 
concluding an address whose flippancy contrasted strangely with 
the dignity and gravity of that of his rival, pronounced against 
the extension of household suffrage to the counties, criticised 
adversely the more prominent features of JVIr. G-ladstone’s policy, 

moment to appeal to a long recoid of distinguished services, and more generous in 
its recognition of those services. ‘ Ko sincere Liberal will doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s 
appeal to the people of England ought to meet with a cordial and grateful response. 
This Govei nment has been distinguished above all other Liberal Governments for 
the honesty and earnestness with which it has redeemed its pledges, instead of 
using them mainly as baits to catch votes* It has been a steady, and an upright, 
and a Libeial Government, not a Conservative Government with a Liberal name, 
and has done more to gain for the people of the United Kingdom some addition to 
that stock of human happiness which, as Mr. Gladstone, as truly as pathetically 
says, is never too abundant, than any Government of the present generation, 
The genuine Liberals, w^ho see its shortcomings best, will also see best its immea- 
surable superiority to anything likely to replace it.' The Evajniner took the 
advanced Badical view, and cared httle wnether Mr. Gladstone was accepted or 
rejected at Greenwich, or whether he or Mr. Bisraeh came into power. The 
N'onconformist, while exhorting Nonconformists throughout the country to close up 
their ranks and to act upon the maxim ^ Measures not men,’ observed of the Govern- 
ment, * We have nothing to say against their being upheld- They are very much to 
be preferred to any Conservative Government of wliich we can" conceive/ 

* With an alteration of names, these expressions of opinion may be com- 
mended to the consideration of the Administration of which their writer is now the 
chief. 
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and assured the electors that, if again returned, he would resist 
every proposal which might impair the strength and stability of 
England. 

Parliament was dissolved on the 26th of January, and the new 
House was summoned to meet on the 5th of March. The elec- 
tioneering campaign at once began in earnest, Mr. Gladstone’s 
general adherence to the principles of the educational policy 
pursued during the past four years caused the Nonconformist 
Committee to pass a resolution declaring it to be the immediate 
duty of all who desired to restore union and vigour to the Liberal 
party, to insist that all candidates for their support should pledge 
themselves agninst the further development of the denominational 
system. There were many diflBculties, in addition to this, in the 
way of Liberal union. On the 28th hlr, Gladstone met his con- 
stituents on Blachheath. After alluding to the circumstances 
under which the Ministry resigned in the previous hlarch, he 
replied to the election address of Mr. Disraeli. He warned his 
hearers that when they were asked to divert their attention from 
domestic affairs to foreign policy, they were called upon to run 
away from what they had the power of comprehending, to discuss 
that which was extremely difficult adequately to study and 
comprehend. The Premier then defended those points of the 
foreign policy of the Government which had been attacked, a ad 
thus took up the reference by the leader of the Opposition to the 
Straits of Malacca : — ‘ Such is his poverty and destitution of 
points to make against the Government, although he travels all the 
way to the Straits of Malacca for the purpose, that he manufactures 
his charge out of an act which is not a bad act, but a good act, 
and an act which was not done by us, but done by the colleagues 
of Mr. Disraeli, and by the Government to which he belonged. 
Understand me, gentlemen, when I say it was done, I mean this : 
the draft of the treaty concluded by us was forwarded by Lord 
Derby in the month of September or August, 1868. He deserved 
the main credit for it, and credit — not discredit — ^is what is due. 
An d so, gentlemen, I will leave the leader of the Opposition for 
the present floundering and foundering in the Straits of Malacca.’ 
Mr. Gladstone then reiterated that economy and reduction of 
taxation were the great objects which the success of the Liberal 
party would secure. At the same time, he did not believe that 
it was in his power to serve them unless they were a united 
Liberal party. 

At Aylesbury, on the 31st, Mr. Disraeli returned to the charge 
with regard to the Straits of Malacca, affirming that the conduct 
of the Government over which he presided was exactly the reverse 
of that which the Prime Minister had alleged against them. Mr. 
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Gladstone, however, was determined to have the last word ujwn 
the subject — save for the avalanche of geographical ignorance 
which defcended upon the press in relation to these Straits of 
Malacca. Delivering the last of his eloquent election addresses 
at Deptford, the Premier denied that his Administration ever 
advised the recall of the late Lord Mayo from the Governor- 
Generalship of India, and then took up the Malacca question. 
‘ The real Straits of Malacca,’ he said, ‘ are hut twenty or thirty 
miles broad. But no, says 31r. Disraeli, the Straits of Malacca 
are between Acheen and the Continent, where the sea is 150 miles 
wide. Mr. Disraeli — I have no doubt quite unintentionally — 
has fallen into a sad error, which I will endeavour to expose. 
The narrow part of the Straits near the Island of Sumatra, is 
bordered by the kingdom of Siak. It was with regard to Siak 
I stated that Lord 31almesbuiy had accepted wnth thanks the 
treaty transmitted by the Dutch announcing that they had assumed 
the control of Siak. I stated also that the kingdom of Siak was 
the part of Sumatra which was important with respect to the 
Straits.’ Mr. Gladstone nest defended his Iiish policy, and con- 
tended that the Land Act had removed a great scandal. He 
fiuther reminded the meeting of the remaining principal achieve- 
ments of the Government, and concluded by expressing his belief 
that the Liberal party, once more joining hand in hand and 
setting shoulder to shoulder, would carry forward the banner they 
so long bore in hope, and which for nearly forty years they had 
home on to victory, and would achieve results worthy of the past, 
and full of national benefit for the future. 

Mr. Disraeli, speaking subsequently at Newport Pagnell, said 
that although he was quite as anxious as the Premier to aWish 
the income-tax, he yet felt there were occasions, such as a sudden 
war, or a reform of the tariff, when it would be necessary to have 
recourse to this impost. He declined to pledge himself to any 
specific course, either Avith regard to the income tax or indirect 
taxation. 

With these declarations of policy before them, the constitu- 
encies went to the poll ; and the first general election held under 
the ballot was conducted in a peaceable and creditable manner. 
A few riots occurred, but, on the whole, the elections passed ofE 
with, orderliness and quietude. The result proved to be most 
disastrous to the Liberal party. Out of 662 members (the com- 
plete number of the House, six members being otherwise accounted 
for) the Conservatives returned 349 and thg Liberals 303, thus 
giAung the former a majority of 46 votes. The Liberals lost 
95 seats and gained 39, so that their net loss was 56 seats, being 
equivalent to 112 votes on 4 division. The licensed victuallers 
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had thro\Tn in their interest with the Conservatives, and ‘ Bung ’ 
was everywhere triumphant ; even Mr. Gladstone himself so far 
succumbed to his influence as to occupy an inferior position 
upon the Greenwich poll. Other interests, acting under the belief 
that the Ministry were their oppressors, also declared against 
them. In no instance was this more conspicuous than in the 
case of the docky ardsmen. Greenwich, Chatham, Portsmouth , and 
Devonport, exasperated with ]\Ir. Gladstone, and allured by the 
promises of friendship held out by the Conservatives, swelled the 
Tory reaction. The curious in such matters may readily discover 
what the dockyard employ have reaped by these changes under 
the new regime. The farmers, the licensed victuallers, the dock- 
yardsmen, the civil service, and the Church all pronounced in 
favour of Mr. Disraeli, and all with expectation of immediate 
legislation for their benefit. The leader of the Opposition was 
so far grateful to the licensed victuallers that legislation was set 
on foot on their behalf, while the clergy were understood to be 
temporarily satisfied when IMr. Disraeli affirmed that the cormtry 
had emphatically declared that education must be preserved 
upon a strictly religious basis. 

As soon as the national verdict was known, Mr. Gladstone 
went to Windsor and tendered his resignation and that of his 
colleagues to the Queen. The great Liberal leader surrendered 
his functions after a term of office which, while not very protracted, 
was distinguished for wise and memorable acts of legislation. 
Having faithfully served his Sovereign and his country, he now 
made room for his successors. In stepping down from his high 
position — overshadowed but not disgraced — we can find no woids 
more appropriate in which to describe him than those once used 
by Lord Beaconsfield concerning Sir Eobert Peel : — ‘ Placed in 
an age of rapid civilisation and rapid transition, he had adapted 
the practical character of his measures to the condition of the 
times. He had never employed his influence for factious purposes, 
and had never been stimulated in his exertions by a disordered 
deshe of obtaining office; above all, he had never carried himself to 
the opposite benches by making propositions by which he was not 
ready to abide.’ * The ordy grave charge made against Mr. 
Gladstone as a poKtieal leader was his alleged want of tact in 
the management of the House of Commons. It may be that, in 
the superabimdance of other gifts, he had not all the qualities 
best suited to this task, but to these objectors a comparison 

* This jnster estimate of Sir KohertPeel — ^both in the eyes of his contemporaiies 
and of posterity — than that which Lord Beaconsfield subsequently formed, was 
pronounced during the debate on the ‘ no confidence ’ motion in the Ministry, May 
27th, 18iL 
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may well be sup^gested between !Mr. G-ladstone*s management of 
tlie House of Commons and that of the sessions of 1878 and 
1879. Iiet it at once be admitted, however, that the Grladstone 
i^Iinistry had its failures, which were mainly owing to the fact 
that the Premiers ablest lieutenants were most conspicuous for 
their lack of practical adaptability. "WTiat had much more to do 
with the failure of the G-ovemment was its noisfortune in stirring 
up an antagonism in many of the most powerful classes ofsociety- 
How much of the blame attached to them, and how much to the 
classes against whom they were supposed to wage war, we need 
not attempt to determine. It was well said by a writer of the 
time that ‘a great many people entertain towards IMr, Glad- 
stone’s Government the same sort of sentiment as that which 
worthy ^Mrs. Bertram, in Scott’s romance, felt for the energetic 
revenue officer w'ho would persist in doing Ms duty, instead of 
following the example of his predecessor, wh^o sang Ms song, and 
took his drink, and drew his salary without troubling any one.’ 

But the record which the Gladstone Administration left in the 
Statute Book might well atone for blunders far more stupen- 
dous than those with wMch it was fairly chargeable. Its errors 
were few and trivial by comparison ; its services were conspicuous 
and endm'ing. It is worthy of equal remembrance with any 
Ministry of the century, for in its legislation it touched higher 
grounds than those of mere material comfort and prosperity 
(though in a remarkable degree it considered these also): it 
satished the claims of conscience, and met — in so far as the time 
of its dmution permitted — those demands of justice, in relation 
to Ireland, which had hitherto been ignored — demands which had 
been the sport of circumstances and of Governments, and for 
« hose redress their advocates had long knocked at the doors of 
ihe British Legislature in vain. 
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Borne into office by a strong current of public opinion, Mr. 
Disraeli, for the first time in bis Parliamentary career, now com- 
manded a majority. It seemed — ^to change the simile — as though 
some brilliant hut erratic comet, arrested in mid-course, had 
suddenly been given the elements of stability. The talents of the 
new Premier had always commanded the admiration of his sup- 
porters (and to a large extent of his opponents), hut with this 
admiration there mingled in many quarters little of the sentiment 
of sincere esteem. By the admission of members of Ms own side 
of the House, the leader of the Conservative party had never 
evoked amongst his followers that feeling of implicit trust and 
affection with which his predecessor*. Lord Derby, had been re- 
garded. Amongst the strongest denunciations of his policy were 
those pronounced by men long the occupants of the same benches 
with himself ; and perhaps the most crushing indictment of his 
career is to be found, not in the party journals, nor yet in the 
addresses of Liberal politicians, but in the speeches of one who 
afterwards became his most trusted friend and colleague. 

But Mr. Disraeli was now in power, and the question that arose 
was, ‘ VTiat will he do with it ? ’ Whatever chances 3Mr. Gladstone 
had once possessed of righting himself with the House had 
vanished with the general electi on. It was said that if he had met 
Parliament, and brought forward his budget announcing the repeal 
of the income-tax, all would have been well. Such speculations 
were now useless. He had taken .the hazard of the die, and for 
tune had been against him and there were not wanting; menibcis 
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of both IlourC'S, Mippoicd to have been in ^ymp^t]^y %utli liiiiu who 
could even gvovr jocular upon Ms fall. With Buekiughaini the 
ex-Premier might have said : — 

* Pilose you make friends 
-And give your hearts to, when they once perceiTe 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like w’ater from ye, never found again 
But where they mean to sink yeJ * 

LordSellxime justly and severely rebuked a certain noble duke lor 
his flippancies at the expense of the fallen ^Minister, It was the 
old story ti'ansferred into political life of a reverse of fortune 
testing friendship, and the flocking of the multitude after its 
new idoL We pass by these exhibitions of feeling, as both painful 
and humiliating. 

Shortly before the House met for active business, the Liberal 
party were astonished at finding themselves practically withont a 
leader. In one of the speeches delivered before his constituents, 
Mr. G-ladstone had intimated that if the country resolved upon 
the dismissal of the Liberal Ministry, he should reserv^e to hiraself 
the right of limiting his future services to Ms party as he might 
think fit. He was sincerely desirous of enjoying that period of 
repose wMch he had fairly earned, though there were not lacking 
opponents who attributed Ms comparative retirement from Parlia- 
mentary life to personal pique. His letter to Lord Granville, 
however, dated 11, Carlton House Terrace, March 12, fully 
explained the reasons for that step wMch took the House and 
the country somewhat by surprise ; — 

*My dear Granville, — I have issued a clreular to members of Parliament of the 
Liberal party on the occasion of the opening of Farliamentaiy business. But I 
feel it to be necessary that, while discharging this duty, I should explain what a 
circular could not convey with regard to my individual position at the present 
time. I need not apologise for add^ essmg these explanations to you. Indepen- 
dently of other reasons for so tioubling you, it is enough to observe that you have 
very long represented the Liberal party, and have also acted on behalf of the late 
Government, from its commencement to its close, in the House of Lords. 

For a variety of reasons personal to myself, I could not contemplate any un- 
limited extension of active political service; and I am anxious that it should be 
clearly understood by those friends with whom I have acted in the direction of 
affairs, that at my age I must reserve my entire freedom to divest myself of all the 
responsibilities of leadership at no distant time. The need of rest will prevent me 
from giving more than occasional attendance m the House of Commons dui ing 
the present session. 

I should be desirous, shortly before the commencement of the session of 1ST5, to 
consider whether there would be advantage m my placing my services for a time 
at the disposal of the Liberal party, or whether I should then claim exemption from 
the duties I have hitherto discharged. If, however, there should be reasonable 
ground for believmg that, instead of the course which I have sketched, it would 
be preferable, in the view of the party generally, for me to assume at once the 
dace of an independent member, I should willingly adopt the latter alternative. 
But I shall retain all that desire I have hitherto felt for the welfare of the party, 
and if the gentlemen composing it should think fit either to choose a leader or 

^ King Jlmry VIII^ Act li.. Scene !. 
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make provision interbn^ witb a view to the convenience of the present year, the 
person designated would, of course, command from me any assistance which he 
might find occasion to seek, and which it might he in my power to render.’ 

The Liberal party accepted the offer of Mr. Grladstone’s informal 
and modified leadership for the session, of 1874, and the chief 
members of the late Grovemment made the best of the eirctim- 
stances in 'which they were placed. The Ministerialists indulged 
themselves in a little pleasantry at the expense of an Opposition 
virtnally without a leader, while the latter felt more than ever 
in how essential a degree Mr. Gladstone was necessary to the 
party. The Liberal position was that of the cast of Samlet 
with the Prince of Denmark withdrawn. 

hlr. Gladstone met his successful antagonist fairly, and in the 
course of the debate upon the Address defended the conduct of 
the late Government in dissolving Parliament. He held that 
the simple possession of a Parliamentary majority did not betoken 
absolute confidence in a Government, and would not justify it in 
retaining office until tbe natural expiration of Parliament. Ad- 
mitting that the verdict of the country had been pronounced in 
no uncertain manner, and without discussing the combinations 
which had brought it about, he did not regret the dissolution by 
which it had been evoked, if thereby an opportunity bad been given 
to the people to express their opinion upon the conduct of public 
affairs, and upon those who ought to direct them in the future. 
The transfer of power was made under conditions favourable to the 
late Government; hut the majority of the constituencies had 
rejected their proposals, and as tMs was the act of the country, the 
new Government was entitled to a fair trial, and open space for 
the development of their plans and the application of their prin- 
ciples. Everything- like factious opposition should be avoided, and 
full opportunity shotild be given to tbe various departments to 
develop their plans and apply their principles. It was but right 
that the cotmtry shoxild have the opportunity of judging of those 
plans and principles ; and whether the result should be the con- 
tinuance in power of gentlemen opposite or the contrary, the 
Constitution would provide a remedy for any conceivable state of 
things. 

Now was witnessed for a short time the unusual spectacle of a 
perfectly friendly and peaceful House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment, making no pretensions -to an original policy, resolved' on 
following the example of their predecessors. Mr. Smollett pro- 
posed a vote of censure upon the late Government in connection 
with the dissolution, but Mr. Gladstone, in his reply, completely 
annihilated the arguments of the bon. gentleman, and the motion 
‘jollapsed. The Premier would hear nothing against the Liberal 
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chief, while Sir Stafford Xortheote confessed that the financial 
calculations of the ex-Prime Minister were quite correct, and 
that there was a surplus of five millions and a half. All, in fact, 
went ‘ merry as a marriage bell ’ until the introduction of several 
important religious measures by the Cro\*emment. 

The first of these measures was the Church Patronage of 
Scotland Bill. Brought forward in the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Eichmond on behalf of the G-ovemment, the object of 
this bill was to abolish the system of lay patronage in the 
Established Kirk, and to make it over to the congregation. The 
question of patronage had agitated the people of Scotland for the 
last three hundred years, and the General Assembly had passed 
various resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the existing 
condition of things. The bill, which was exceedingly short, 
proposed to abolish all Church patronage from the Crown down- 
wards, and to create a constituency bj’ whom the minister of a 
congregation might be selected. The qualification taken would 
be that which existed in other Presbyterian bodies in Scotland, 
and the patronage would be vested in the male communicants- 
The bill would enact, as regarded compensation to patrons, that 
it should not exceed one year’s stipend ; and it was believed that 
in the great majority of cases the patrons would not require 
compensation at all. 

The Duke of Argyll and some other Liberal peers supported the 
bill, but on the motion for its second reading in the Commons, 
Mr. Baxter proposed an amendment to the effect that the House 
considered it inexpedient to legislate on the subject of patronage 
in the Church of Scotland without further inquiry and informa- 
tion. The chief feature of the debate was a vigorous speech by 
Mr. Gladstone in opposition to the bill. The right hon. gentle- 
man’s re-appearance in the House after a considerable absence was 
the signal for an unanimous outhmst of cheering from the Liberal 
benches. His presence for some time escaped notice, but when it 
became known, his greeting was of the warmest and most flatter- 
ing character. Air. Gladstone at once grappled with the subject 
with that facility which in other men we should call eloquence. 
Eegretting to find himself engaged in a new ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, yet admitting at the same time that the motive of the 
bill was laudable, the ex-Premier said its details were so objection- 
able, and its production was so inopportune and premature, that 
he was constrained to support Air. Baxter’s amendment. He based 
his opposition to the hiU. on three grounds — the exclusion of 
‘ heritors ’ from all share, as such, in the election of ministers ; the 
omission of any provision calculated to meet the ease of the High- 
land parishes j and the alleged injustice which the abolition of 
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patronage "would do to the Free Churcli. The bill amounted to a 
cry of Peccavi ; and he asked what they were going to do for 
those people whom they had driven out of the Established Church, 
and compelled to find ministers for themselves, to build churches, 
manses, and schools, and in fact to organise and pay for the 
establishment of a complete system of Church government. If 
they would receive them back in bodies, he would withdraw his 
opposition to the bill. If the Greneral Assembly would, on terms 
of fraternal equality, communicate with the Dissenting bodies, 
and endeavour to bring about an union of equality, he would 
assist, them to the full extent of his power ; but the present bill 
was neither fair nor generous. He wanted to know what the 
General Assembly had done towards reuniting itself to bodies 
which it turned out holding the view which formed the basis of 
the present bill. Mr. Gladstone finally discussed the effects 
which the measure had already produced : — 

* There was scarcely any disestabHsliment movement in Scotland until the date 
of the introduction of this, I do not call it bad, but crude, premature, and insuffi- 
ciently considered bill. But is it true that there is no promise of a disestablishment 
movement in Scotland now ? What has happened since the announcement of this 
bill? The representatives of 1,200,000 of the Scottish people have, in their G-eneral 
Assembly, declared for disestablishment. . . , There were 295, as I under- 
stand the number, against 98, those 98 not voting in favour of establishment, but 
for the previous question I do not wish myself to be responsible for raising the 
question of disestablishment in Scotland. I am not an idolater of estabhshments.’ 

Here Mr. Gladstone was interrupted by an ironical cheer from 
the Ministerial benches, but he continued amid the counter 
cheering of his own supporters : — 

^ Neither am I one of those who would wish to raise a controversy of that kind, 
excejitmg under very strong justifying circumstances, and excepting with a per- 
fect preparedness to abide the issue of that contest. If the cheer we have just 
heard — ^and it was, perhaps, a very fair, natural, and legitimate cheer — was intended 
to imply that I am a great enemy of estabhshments, because I used every effort in 
my power to put an end to an estabhshment in Ireland, I must say, in answer to that 
cheer, that I do not repent the part I took. So far from repenting it, if I am to 
have a character with posterity at all — supposing posterity is ever to know 
that such a person as myself existed in tliis country — am perfectly willing 
that my character should be tried simply and solely by the procee^ngs to which I 
was a party with regard to the Irish Church Establishment. I would, however, in 
this case recognise &tinctions that are founded in the nature of things. In Scot- 
land there has been no general movement of principle towards disestablishment ; 
and although an established Church in a minority is an anomaly, it is an anomaly 
which I was well content to tolerate, and which the masses of ime people of Scot- 
land -were justly and wisely prepared to tolerate, and not to be guided by abstract 
principles, but by a careful regard to the state of facts. But when in that state of 
things the G-overnment throws down the challenge before them ; proposes to invest 
this ecclesiastical body, or even the committee or commission of it, with powers 
never before entrusted to an ecclesiastical body, but which will infallibly be quoted 
in support of high clerical pretensions in other quarters ; and when in doing that, 
it does it, as the right hon and learned lord says, in the sense of strengthening the 
Established Church, but declining to recognise, for every practical purpose, the 
existence of those great Presbyterian communities whom you drove out and com- 
pelled to become Dissenters, entirely declining to recognise them, except m bodies 
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from "vv bom you niike a cf^rtain profit by 'witlidrawiBi? oue adherent from tfapin 
liere, and another from them there — that is a challenge, I think, them to take 
up a question of the public and national endowment o'f reliffion sulIi as ’V’^as never 
liefore issued by a Government under any circumstances, and’buch as, in my opinion, 
it IS totally inconsistent with prudence and v^isdom to is-iie- If ise hive been 
la&li — ^whieh I do not admit — our rashness certainly fade into utter 5nfri:^nih- 
cance bj" the side of tlie gratuitous hardihood of the" G*'^vei*iiment, which, as ii 
appears to me, d^terniines to initiate a religious w^ar in Scotland under thelnduence 
of the motives, but under circumstances the most slippery and dangtrous/ 

IVIr. Disraeli, by wliom, in the conduct of business, ]Mr. Glail 
stone’s absence had been especially felt, congratulated the right 
hon. gentleman upon his re-appearance, and expressed the general 
feeling of the House, n-hen he said that all had missed h im . He 
hoped his appearance that night rv-ould not be a solitary one. 
Eeplying to Mr. G-ladstone’s arguments, he denied that this was 
an abolition of patronage ; it was merely an alteration in the 
mode of selecting ministers, and in what they had done the 
Government had acted upon precedent. With reference to Mr. 
Gladstone’s defence of his Irish Church policy, the Premier 
expressed a hope that bis epitaph would not include the disestalj- 
lishment of any other church. The second reading of the bill was 
can'ied by 307 to 109 votes. 

The next important speech by Mr. Gladstone this session was 
that delivered on the Public Worship Eegulation Bill. This 
measure, as introduced by the Archbishop of Canterbiuyg into 
the House of Lords, in its amended form, provided that to the 
bishop should be given that directory power as to worship which, 
from sundry places in the Canons and in the Prayer Book, would 
seem to have been intended in the constitution of the church. He 
was to he guided by the advice of a board of assessors, clerical and 
lay. Supposing that any one parishioner, or the rural dean, or 
the archdeacon, should think that the practices of a given incum- 
bent with regard to public worship amounted to a grievance, he 
should have a right to go to the bishop and state it as such. If 
the bishop should think it was a matter that ought to be inquired 
into, he should call his assessors together ; and if that tribunal 
should condemn the act or acts in question, the bishop would issue 
his monition. But the incumbent might he allowed an appeal to 
the archbishop with a board of assessors, whose decision should be 
final. 

Having passed the Lords, the MU came down to the Commons, 
and its second reading was moved by Mr. RusseU Gurney. 
During the first night of the debate, Air. Gladstone rose and 
addressed the House in a speech wMch, according to the daily 
j oumals, fairly electrified the assembly. He began by the declara - 
tion that he had never approached any question with more 
embarrassment than this, and he had been constrained to quit 
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his retirement to point out the false issue which had been laid 
before Parliament, and to dispel the delusions and the ignorance 
which preV/Uiled throughout the country in regard to this bill. 
The difficulty under which Parliament labomred was increased by 
the history of the bill, which he traced from the first announce- 
ment of it by some ‘clever fellow’ in the columns of a daily 
paper, and also by the departure from the usual practice that the 
heads of the Church and of the State should concur in any legis- 
lation for the Ghmch. His great objection, however, to the bill 
was its interference with liberty and with the variety of customs 
which had grown up in different parts of the country, though he 
also took exception to the omission of the bishops from the bill, 
and to the payment of the Judge’s salary from the funds of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He considered that Ritualism was 
the smallest part of the question, and with regard to the eighth 
clause of the bill, which defined the offences to be dealt with, he 
insisted that by strictly and uniformly enforcing the Rubrics, 
any indiscreet or fussy bishop would be enabled to root out local 
usages, traditions, and customs in the celebration of public 
worship ; and the variations from the Rubric, whether of omission 
or commission, he maintained ought not to be interfered with. 
Mr. Grladstone enlarg-ed upon the inconveniences of enforcing 
strict uniformity. For example, the Rubric required the cate- 
chising of children at the afternoon service, it required the 
Athanasian creed to be read thirteen times in the year, and it 
was very doubtful whether the present Hymnology of the Church 
was in accordance with the Rubrics. The right hon. gentleman 
also mentioned the separate or single administration of the con- 
secrated elements as another matter in which strict uniformity 
could not be enforced. Then followed this passage, perhaps the 
most striking in the speech : — 

‘ I, for one, will make no objection to any €3:penditure of time which the House 
is prepared to make in order to discuss the question ; I will not he the man to 
raise the cry of difficulty or inconvenience ; but I shall be the man from stage to 
stage of the bill, as far as it may be necessary, to point out the real nature of 
the work we are doing, to endeavour to assist the House in sifting these proposals 
to the bottom, and in dissipating and dispelling the gross illusions which possess 
the country, and, to a great extent, as it appears to me, the mind of the right hon. 
and learned gentleman, with regard to the provisions and probable operation of 
the bill- ... I think I have shown the House that inconvenience must 
arise from the very first slip of judgment on the part of a bishop who may allow 
an improper suit to proceed. Well, then, the House may say fairly — ** Do not you 
think something ought to be done ? ” and I think the idea that something ought 
to be done is what weighs upon the minds of most men. I will tell you what I 
think ought to be done in principle. The House can do nothing without acknow- 
ledging how much we owe to the great mass of the clergy of the Church of England 
for their zeal and devotion. For eighteen years I was a servant of a very large 
body of them. My place is now most worthily occupied by another ; but I have 
not forgotten, and never can forget, the many sacrifices they were always ready to 
make, and the real liberality of mind which upon a thousand occavsions they have 
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shown. But even that is a thing- totally insiemilieanf in f*(»nip,ii3s-"^n Ith the \\tn\ 
which they are dom^. Tou talk of the ob.*.{*rvaiice of the Uw Why, ^in every 
day and night the clergyman of the Church of England, by the *-pint difTn-.; s 
UTOund him, bj* the le-^r^ns he impart*, lays the nation under a lo nl of obligation to 
Lim, The eccentricities of a handful of "men, therefore, can never makr^ me f> 
the illustrious merit of the ser\d{‘es done by the in,is^ of the clergy in an age w inch is 
beyond all others luxurious, and, I fear, selfish and worldly. The^e are tlie m» n who 
hold up to us a banner on wdiich is wiitten the motto of Eternal Life, and < f the 
care for things unse^ n which must remain the chief hope of man tlirougii ail the 
vicissitudes of Iiis mortal life,* 

After this eloquent tribute to the clergy', Mr. Gladstone ohserted 
that there was imposed on lum the duty of saying something about 
what ought to be done in this matter — at least in principle. He 
had accordingly embodied his ideas on the subject into six reso- 
lutions, which he proceeded to read to the House as follows : — 

‘1. That m proceeding to consider the provisions of the bill for the Ecgulation of 
Public "iVorship, this House cannot do otheruase than take into view the Ia|?se cf 
more than tw’o centuries since the enactment of the present Rubrics of the 
Common Prayer Book of the Church cf England; the multitude of piarticu! 
embraced in the conduct of Divme service under their provisions , the ckubts 
occasionally attaclilng to their interpretation, and the number of points tiiiw 
are thought to leave undecided ; the diver«^ities of local custom which under thc'^e 
circumstances have long prevailed , and the umea^onabieness oi proscribing all 
varieties of opinion and usage among the many thousands of congi egatioiis of 
the Church distributed throughout the land. 

2. That this House is therefore reluctant to place in the hands of every single 
bishop, on the motion of one or of thiee persons howsoever defined, greatly 
increased facilities towmrds procuring an absolute ruling of many points hitherto 
left open and reasonably allowing of diversity, and thereby to"vvards the establish- 
ment of an inflexible rule ot uniformity throughout the land, to the prejudice, in 
matters indifferent, of the liberty now practically existing. 

3. That the House willingly acknowledges the great and exemplary devotion of 
the clergy in general to their sacred calling, but is not on that account the less 
disposed to guard against the indiscretion, or thirst for power, or other fault* uf 
individuals. 

4. That the House is therefore willing to lend its best assistance to any measure 
recommended by adequate authority, with a view to provide moie* effectual 
securities against any neglect of or departure from strict law which may give 
evidence of a design to alter, without the consent of the nation, the spirit or 
substance of the established religion. 

5. That, in the opinion of the House, it is also to be desired that the members of 
the Church, having a legitimate interest in her services, should receive ample 
protection against precipitate and arbitrary changes of established customs by the 
sole will of the clergyman and against the wnshes locally prevalent among them ; 
and that such protection does nob appear to be afforded by the provisions of the 
bill now before the House. 

6. That the House attaches a high value to the concurrence of her Majesty’s 
Government with the ecclesiastical authorities in the initiative of legislation 
affecting the established Church.’ 

Sir William Harcouxt said they had all been Tinder the wand 
of the Great Enchanter, and had listened with rapt attention as 
he poured forth the wealth of his incomparable eloquence ; hut 
the speech they had just heard could only be described as a 
powerful plea for urdversal Nonconformity, or optional con- 
formity, The chief thing to he done was to reassert the unalterable 
attachment of the people of England to the principles of the 
Reformation. The debate was a^'onmed, and on the 13th ]\lr. 
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Disraeli said that Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions could only point to 
one conclusion — ^the abolition of that religious settlement which 
had prevailed in this country for more than two centuries, and 
oa which depended much of our civil liberty. Such propositions 
ought at once to he brought under discussion, and if the second 
reading of the hill were voted after the conclusion of the pending 
debate, he would give Mr. Gladstone an opportunity of bringing 
forward his six resolutions on the motion for going into com- 
mittee. The debate was resumed on the 15th. Mr. Walter 
thought that the grievances of which Mr. Gladstone complained 
— even the compulsion to read the Athanasian Creed and the 
Prayer for the Church Militant — were as nothing compared with 
the Eitualistic practices against which the bill was directed. The 
discussion was closed by Mr. Disraeli, who said that the object 
of the hill was to put down Ritualism ; and if Mr. Gladstone did 
not know whas Ritualism was, he was in a very isolated position. 

Tlie Government thus clearly adopted the bill, and the second 
reading was carried without a division. It soon became evident 
that JNIr. Gladstone’s resolutions were distasteful to the bulk of 
his own supporters, the whole House in fact being practically 
unanimous in its desire to arrest the progress of Ritualism. On 
the following day, accordingly, Mr. Gladstone announced the 
withdrawal of his resolutions. The House having passed the 
second reading of the bill without a division, he could not in 
fairness, he said, do otherwise than accept that decision as an 
expression of the desire of the House to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill in committee, without raising any of those broad 
questions relating to the grounds and proper limits of legislation 
which undoubtedly were raised in the resolutions of which he 
had given notice. Notice had also been given of important 
amendments which tended greatly to the improvement of the 
bill. He therefore did not intend to move his resolutions. A 
collision arose with the Lords upon an amendment carried in the 
Commons. The chief incidents in the debate in the Lower House 
were Sir Wm. Harcourt’s passage of arms with his former chief, 
and Mr. Disraeli’s description of the Marquis of Salisbury as a 
man who never measured his phrases, but was ‘ a great master of 
gibes, and flouts, and sneers.’ Eventually the Commons did not 
insist upon their amendment, and the bill was read a third time 
on the 3rd of August. 

The Public Worship Regulation Bill became law, but how 
inoperative it has been may be gathered from the fact that Ritual- 
istic practices in the Church are at this moment more flouri shin g 
than ever, and in most dioceses are practically suffered to go 
unchecked. 
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IMr. Gladstone strongly opposed the Endowed Schools Act 
Amendment Bill, introduced by Lord Sandon. The object of this 
measurewas the transference to the Charity Commissioners of thu 
powers held by the Endowed Schools Commissioners, appointed 
by the Act of 1 689 ; powers which at the close of the session of 
1873 it had been agreed to prolong for another twelve months, 
the original term of three years having expired. It was further 
proposed to alter the definitions contained in the former Act, so 
as to restore to the Church of England the administration of 
numerous schools in cases where the founder had recognised the 
authority of a bishop, or had directed attendance on the service 
of the Church, or had required that the masters should be in holy 
orders. This bill was regarded by the Liberal party as the first 
distinct attempt to reverse recent legislation, and to the Koncon- 
formists it was especially obnoxious ; for it practically gave to one 
great religious body the control of schools that were thrown open 
to the whole nation by the policy of the last Parliament. The 
piinciples of the measure — which thus went far beyond the transfer 
of the powers of the Endowed Schools Commissioners to the 
Charity Commissioners — gave rise to considerable agitation. 

Accordingly, when the order for the second reading came on, 
Mr. Forster moved the rejection of the bill. The more he studied 
it, he said, the more he felt convinced that it was a step backward. 
He could adduce arguments which even hon. gentlemen opposite 
could hardly disregard, to show that the change of policy pro- 
posed was unwise, reactionary, and unjust, and the change in 
administration inexpedient and needless, if not dangerous. He 
was convinced that the noble lord was attempting to claim for 
the Established Church — which, after all, was only a denomina- 
tion, although the largest — schools which really belonged to the 
nation, and that he was striving so to arrange things that mem- 
bers of that Church should have exclusive control over schools 
which ought to he open to all classes of her Majesty’s subjects. 
Out of 1,082 grammar schools, 684 were founded before the 
Toleration Act ; 35 were pre-Eeformation schools ; and 44 were 
founded during the Commonwealth. Air. Forster paid a strong 
tribute to the Commissioners for their services in the cause of 
education, only ten of their schemes having been challenged in 
Parliament. 

This measure, inequitable, tmusual, and unwise as it was, drew 
forth a strong condemnation &om Air. Gladstone. The Church, 
he held, had no title to the endowments bestowed on her between 
1530 and 1660 — ^when no man could live outside her pale ; and 
her title was in no way stresagthened by the fact that the fotmder 
had directed Church instruction to be given to the children. 
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This retrograde legislation was nnusual and unwise ; for it was a 
bill for undoing part of the work of the last Parliament. The 
party which sat opposite possessed, after having been many years 
in a minority, a large majority ; ‘ but,’ continued Mr. Gladstone, 
‘ what I wish to point out is this, that the history of our country 
for the last forty or fifty years presents to us, as a general rule, 
this remarkable picture : The initiative of policy in almost every 
instance — I do not know of even one exception — both of adminis- 
trative and legislative, was supplied by the Liberal party, and 
subsequently adopted in prudence and in honesty by the party 
which is called Conservative. Take the financial, take the colo- 
nial, take any of the departments ; and I will venture to say 
you will find that this is a true description of the history of which 
we have all been witnesses. When the Conservative Government 
came into power in 1834, and again in 1841, after the first 
Reform Act had been the subject of a long dispute and much 
contention, there was absolute security in the mind of the country, 
and full conviction that the party coming into office would not 
be so unwise and so unpatriotic as to retrace the steps taken by 
their predecessors. This is the first instance on record, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, of any deliberate attempt being 
made by a Ministry at retrogression.’ 

The speaker, nevertheless, went on to make allusion to the case 
of the Presbyterian Establishment, which had been placed in 
possession of ecclesiastical patronage in Scotland in the time of 
William III. A Tory hlinistry subsequently came into power, 
which made an attempt at passing a reactionary bill. This 
Ministry introduced the measure for the establishment of patron- 
age in the Church of Scotland, which involved the repeal of the 
previous Act of William III. This was the one solitary instance 
to which her Majesty’s Government could refer. And what an 
instance ! — an instance that brought about the passage of the 
Act which the same party now proposed to repeal, because it 
was an Act of retrogression, and because it interfered with the 
integrity of the Presbyterian constitution. That was the only 
instance of any similar course that could be adduced in support 
of the ill-omened bill they were now invited to vote for. If that 
were so — if it were a most unusual step — ^it was also as unwise 
as it was unusual. Mr. Gladstone ask^ in conclusion : — 


‘ What does this bill amount to ? The right hon. gentleman who has just sat down 
(Mr. R. A. Cross) has said that this is one of the legacies which have been left bj 
the Liberal Government. Yes; there have been a great many legacies left by the 
Liberal Government. The policy which at present governs every department of 
the State is part of a legacy left by the Liberal Government. The right lion, gentle* 
man and his party ought to be more grateful for those Liberal legacies on which 
they will have to live as a Ministry. What are we now asked to do ? The majority 
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of this Parliament is invited to undo the %Tork of their predeees^^nre in olHee, m 
deh.inre of precedents, ■v^hich I slionld wearv tise H<«use by enumer-itine, so 
aie their numbers and uniformity". It is rather remarkable that it. now the 
majority lb about to undo an Act 'v^ Inch they had never opposed in lt«s passage. J 
believe that tiie conditions with refcienee to schools before the Tokiation Art, and 
before the Keformation were carried in this House without a division. I bolitwa 
I am even strictly correct in saying' that this provision vas not only agreed to 
^^ithout a division, but vithout an adverse voice vihen the question wJs put from 
the Chair. Yet they now avail themselves of the first opportunity they havb to 
attemjjt to repeal vliat they did not object to when it was befoie Parliament. Is 
this wiser^ Is it politic ? Is it favourable to the tiue interests of the Establbh^d 
Church ? . . . \\ hat has been the judgment gener ally passed upon us by foreign 
authors, men of the highest weight and importance in their respective countries ? 
They have often told tmths of which we should not be fully aware from our own 
obtervation. What have they told us of their ja» lament of the course and conduct 
of the Bntisli Legislature ? If you consult any one of those great political writers 
w ho adorn the literature of their owm countries, you w ill find their language 
respecting us uniform. When they look at our political con^t ituthm they are struck 
by the multitude of obstructions w liicb for the defence of minorities we allow to be 
placed in the w'ay of legislation. They are struck by observing that tlie immediate 
1 csult ib great slow ness in the steps w e take; but w'hen they refer to the con^^equ ences 
of this slowness they find one great and pow-erful compensation, and if is that in 
England all progress is sure ^ wfJla reti’'&i'Sin{i, Wiiatcver has been once 
decided, wiiatever has once taken us place in the bta.tuteBook, or has been adopted 
in our Administration, no feelings of party and no vicissxtudes of majorities or 
minorities are allcAved to diaw the nation into the dangerous, though they may be 
the seductive, paths of retrogression. That is the to ^Yhlch wu appeal, 

and even w-ere the rights of the case less clear, even w ere it equitable instead of 
inequitable, for the Church to make the claims which are made in her behalf by 
the “Government, most unwise would it be on the part of any Administration — 
and, of all others, most unwise on the part of the Conservative Administration — 
to give a shock to one of the great guiding principles and law-s Tvhich have 
governed the policy of this country throughout a course of many generations, 
and the solidity and security of which is one of the mam guarantees o’f t!ie interests 
'we possess an<i the liberty we enjoyP 

Notwithstanding this effective attack upon its leading principle, 
the bill passed its second stage by a large majority. The numbers 
were — For the second reading, 291 ; against, 209 — ^majority for 
the Government, 82. The Opposition, however, were determined 
not to let the matter rest. They brought forward a hostile 
motion on the proposal for going into committee, but this was 
defeated hy 262 to 193. Yet though the bill went into com- 
mittee, the Prime iSIinister speedily foxmd that it would be hotly 
contested, and deemed it unwise to proceed with it in its primal 
shape. He accordingly announced the abandonment of the 
foundation clauses, and the restriction of the measure to the 
mere abolition of the Endowed Schools Commissioners and the 
transfer of their powers to the Charity Commissioners. IVIaking 
a confession that might almost seem to prove his incapacity to 
fill the position he occupied, he admitted that after hours of 
anxious consideration, the disputed clauses were unintelligible to 
him. Some days later, in giving the names of the Commissioners 
who were to take the Endowed Schools business upon them, Mr. 
Disraeli assumed personally the responsibility for the inuoduo 
tion of the hill. 
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The weakness of the Premier’s position being thus exposed, 
IMr. G-ladstone retorted upon him with great spirit. The nature 
of a Conservative policy, he observed, was now clearly seen. Mr. 
Disraeli had said that some of the clauses of the bill were un- 
intelligible to him ; this was an important discovery, and it was a 
pity that it had not been made earlier, as the charge of obstructive 
conduct might not then have been brought against members on 
the Opposition side of the House. The pledge of the Premier to 
call attention to this subject anew in another session of Parliament 
was a pledge dictated by Ministerial exigencies and by the state 
of the relations of those in the Cabinet, far more than by any 
well-weighed consideration of what was to take place in the future. 
If that was so he thought the Nonconformists, and not they only, 
but those who attached an enormous value to the principles and 
methods of stable legislation, had good reason to congratulate 
themselves upon the present situation. In closing his address 
hlr. G-ladstone said, ‘ When a great host attempted the invasion 
of an enemy’s country, and was beset by storms, and baffled by 
adverse winds, the practice was to erect an altar, and to 'put the 
knife to the throat of the victim. The Commissioners of the 
Endowed Schools are, on this occasion, those who have been 
called upon to submit to the sacrificial knife ; and these three 
gentlemen — most guilty in the opinion of some who have spoken 
and whom they have perhaps offended ; but most innocent, most 
meritorious, and most patriotic in the judgment of others — are 
to give up their official existence as an atonement and reconcilia- 
tion for others, and the great mass of Nonconformist interests 
throughout the country are, I rejoice to say, to enjoy an absolute 
immunity from danger ; the only price that is paid for all this 
being the official life of Lord Lyttelton and his colleagues. In 
saying that, I am very sorry for what the right hon. gentleman 
calls the policy of her Majesty’s G-ovemment. The policy of her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the Endowed Schools of the 
country has received this most striking, this most triumphant 
attestation — that three gentlemen who, as the noble lord says, 
are our friends, are to be displaced from their office in order that 
three gentlemen who are his friends may be put into office, in 
order to prosecu-te, with bated hopes and weakened forces, the 
difficult duties imposed on them by the cormtry.’ 

The Endowed Schools Act Amendment JBill, in its mutilated 
form, received the Eoyal assent in the month of August. It was 
not a measure to reflect credit upon its authors ; and seeing that 
its original scope had been greatly narrowed, the G-overnment 
would have done wisely in abandoning it altogether. But this 
was one of the earliest indications of a determination, on the 
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part of tbe Conservative majority, to exercise its poirer — not 
always -with consideration. 

We now come to several addresses which Mr. Gladstone has 
delivered in recent years on the subject of education. They are 
typical of other speeches which the right hon. gentleman has at 
various times made upon the same question, and show the speaker 
in the favourable light of a friend to liberal culture, — ^a character 
to which he has been steadfast since he addressed the students of 
Liverpool College, at a very early stage in his career. The first of 
these addresses, which formed, perhaps, the most interesting extra- 
parliamentary utterance of the recess of 1872, was delivered on 
the occasion of the distribution of the prizes to the pupils of Liver- 
pool College. We have already had occasion, in the earlier part 
of this work, to make a brief extract from that address, but it 
now demands some further notice. The Premier entered a strong 
plea on behalf of higher education, and then passed on to refer to 
the extraordinary and boastful manifestation in this age of ours 
for the extremest forms of unbelief. After a searching examina- 
tion of Dr. Strauss’s recently published work. The Old Belief and 
the New, Mr. Grladstone tendered this counsel to the students : — 

* You will hear much to the effect that the divisions among Christians render 
it impossible to say what Christianity is, and so destroy the certamty of religion. 
But if the divisions among Christians are remarkable, not less so is their unity in 
the great doctrines which they hold. Well nigh fifteen hundred years — ^years of a 
more sustained activity than the world has ever before seen — have passed away 
since the great controversies respecting the Deity and the Person of the Redeemer 
were, after a long agony, determined. As before that time in a manner less defined 
but adequate for their day, so ever since that time, amid all chance and change, 
more, ay, many more than ninety-nine in every hundred Christians have with one 
win confessed the Deity and incarnation of our Lord as the cardinal and central 
truths of our religion. Surely there is some comfort here, some sense of brother- 
hood, some glory in the past, some hope for the times that are to come. On one 
and only one more of the favourite fallacies of the day I will yet presume to touch. 
It is the opinion and boast of some that man is not responsible for Ins belief. 
Lord Brougham was at one time stated to have given utterance to this opinion, 
whether truly I know not- But this I know, it was my privilege to hear from his 
own lips the needful and due limitation of that proposition. “ Man ” he said, “ is 
not responsible to man for his belief.” But as before Grod on© and the same law 
applies to opinions and to acts, or rather to inward and to outer acts, for opinions are 
inward acts. Many a wrong opinion maybe guiltless because formed in ignorance, 
and because that ignorance may not be our fault , but who shall presume to say there 
IS no meicy for wrong actions also when they, too, have been duo to ignorance, 
and that ignorance has not been guilty ? The question is not whether judg- 
ments and actions are in the same degree infiuenced by the condition of the 
moral motives. If it is undeniable that self-love and passion have an influence 
upon both, then, so far as that influence goes, for both we must be prepared to 
answer. Should wo, in common life, ask a body of swindlers for an opinion upon 
swindling, or of gamblers for an opinion upon gambling, or of misers upon bounty ? 
And if m matters of religion we allow pride and perverseness to raise a cloud 
between us and the truth, so that we see it not, the false opinion that we form is 
but the index of that perverseness and that pride, and both for them, and for it as 
their offspring, we shall be justly held responsible. Who they are upon whom this 
responsibility will fall it is not ours to judge. These laws are given to us, not to 
api)ly presumptuously to others, but to enforce honestly against ourselves. Kext to 
a Christian life, my friends, you will find your best defence against reckless novelty 
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of si«culation in sobriety of temper, and in sound intellectual habits. Be slo^v to stir 
inquiries which you do not_ mean particularly to pursue to their proper end. Be 
not afraid to suspend your judgment, or feel and admit to yourselves how narrow 
are the bounds of knowledge. Do not too readily assume that to us have been 
opened royal roads to truth, which were heretofore hidden from the whole family of 
man ; for the opening of such roads would not be so much favour as caprice. If it is 
bad to yield a blind submission to authority, it is not less an error to deny to it its 
reasonable weight. Eschewing^ a servile adherence to the past, regard it with rever- 
ence and grja.titude, and accept its .'iceumulations in inward as well as outward things 
as the patrimony which it is your part in life both to preserve and to improve.’ 

For the catholicity of its sentiments, however, and the ezcel- 
len.ce of its counsel, one of the best addresses Mr. Gladstone ever 
delivered was that spoken in aid of the Buckley Institute and 
Beading-room, in the recess of 1878. It jvas specially directed 
to the working classes. The address covered a wide range of 
topics, and we can only touch upon those possessing a permanent 
interest. Eeferring to the friendly and benefit societies which 
abound throughout the country, ]\Ir. Gladstone eulogised them 
for enabling the working population of this country to realise 
that idea of independence and self-support, which, while very 
desirable for all men, was most of all honourable, and even noble, 
in those who depended upon their daily labour for their daily 
bread. The only thing he exhorted them jealously to watch over 
was that the societies were based upon principles of sound calcula- 
tion, so that those who had supported them in their youth and 
maturity, should not find in old age that their funds had dis- 
appeared. Mr. Gladstone’s warning derived additional point from 
the fact that reports had been published of societies unsound in 
this respect. Touching upon co-operative societies, he hoped 
that in proportion as the retail dealers of the country came more 
aud more to understand the best mode of carrying on their busi- 
ness — that is to say, of working it upon ready-money principles, 
instead of long credit — they would be able to compete advan- 
tageously with these societies. There were also societies for 
manufacturing productions, and some for carrying on farms, 
which would be beneficial by putting, to a certain extent, the 
working man in the position of the capitalist. 

There was a broad liberality of view in the speaker’s utterances 
upon the subject of trades unions, and also on the question of 
the employment of women. ■= What I would always desire,’ he 
said, ‘ in trades unions, and what I look upon as essential to their 
full utility is, that those who enter into such combinations sba.11 
fully and absolutely respect the liberty of those who do not wish 
to enter them, and further, that they shall, although it. is a 
difficult lesson for them, adopt large and liberal principles with 
regard to all the points that touch them in the exercise of their 
professions. Questions such as the employment of women, the 
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emplo3mient of "boys and young men, piecework, &c- — on the 
whole of these questions they should get rid of narrow and selfish 
views, and should adopt sound ones. I am bound to say that I 
think they are often lectured upon these narrow and selfish views 
by other people in higher stations who are very apt to act upon 
narrow and selfish views themselves when they can. But that 
is not the question. Is it the best for themselves ? I am con- 
vinced that they should be large and liberal in all their views 
with regard to the employment of labour, because, after all, when 
men choose to put unaatural and unnecessary restrictions on the 
labour of women and children, what is that hut putting it on 
the members of their own family, for these women and children 
are persons in intimate associations with them ?’ 

hlr. Grladstone recognised the necessity for recreation and 
relaxation, and after alludiug to the provision for games and 
refreshments, which were natural and proper, he touched upon 
the question of debate. He believed it to be a mistake to suppose 
that members of the community at large were not fit to meet 
together and debate like men those matters in which they were 
able to feel an interest. If they had the truth of confidence in 
their opinions, they should not be ashamed or afraid to compare 
them with others. 

The last topic dealt with related to the greater facilities for 
intellectual improvement enjoyed by the working classes of the 
present day as compared with their predecessors. The materials 
were better and the access to the means of instruction far easier. 

* It was said of Socrates that lie called down philosophy from heaven, that the 
enterprise of certain enlightened pubhshers has taught them to work for the 
million, and that is a very important fact. When I was a boy I used to be fond of 
looking into a bookseller’s shop, but there was nothing to be seen there that was 
accessible to the working man of that day. Take a Shakespeare, for example, I 
remember very well that I gave £2 16s for my first copy ; but you can get an 
admirable copy for 3s. Those books are accessible now which formerly were 
quite inaccessible. We may be told that you want amusement, hut that does not 
exclude improvement. There are a set of worthless hooks written now and at 
times which you should avoid, which profess to give amusement ; but m reading 
the works of such authors as Shakespeare and Scott there is the greatest possible 
amusement in its best form. Do you suppose that when you see men engaged in 
study that they dishke it? No. There is labour no doubt ot a certain kind — 
mental labour, but it is so associated with interest all along that it is forgotten in 
the delight which it carries in its performance, and no people know that bettei 
than the working classes. I want you to understand that multitudes of books 
now are constantly being prepared and placed within reach of the population at 
large, for the most part executed by writers of a high stamp, having subjects of 
the greatest interest, and which enable you at a moderate price, not to get a cheap 
liteiature which is secondary’’ in its quality, but to go straight into the very heart, if I 
may so say, into the sanctuary of the temple of literature — and become acquainted 
with the greatest and best works that the men of our country have produced. It 
is not to be supposed that working men, on coming ham© from labour, are to 
study Euclid and works of that character ; and it is not to be desired unless m the 
case of very special gifts ; but what is to be desired is that some effort should be 
made by men of all classes, and perhaps by none more than by the labouring ciass^ 
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to Mt ourselves above the level of what is purely frivolous, and to endeavour to 
find our amusement in making ourselves acquainted with tilings of real interest 
and beauty,’ 

Mr. Gladstone also delivered an address of great practical value 
on tile occasion of tlie distribution of prizes at tbe Nonconformist 
School at Mill Hill, in June, 1879. In the outset, he impressed 
two necessary lessons upon the pupils. One was, he said, that 
those who had received prizes must take good care not to be 
inveigled by tbe first-fruits of tbeir efforts into sluggishness, for 
that was a danger which beset the young, and premature success 
had been a snare to many. As for those who had not received 
prizes, the occasion which should inspire caution in others should 
inspire hope in them. It was upon perseverance that their future 
enterprise would depend. He therefore exhorted them to bear 
their disappointment like men, like Englishmen, like Christians. 
In comparing the relative advantages of Mill Hill School, and 
the great and wealthy seats of learning in the country, the speaker 
observed ; — 


not suppose for a moment that I have come here to renounce my fidelity to 
those ancient schools whose mterests are so deeply seated in my heartT You may 
not have the advantage — and it ought to be an advantage — of the noble and ancient 
memories connected with many great schools m the country. They ought to 
appeal with resistless force to all those who belong to them not to prove unv^rthy 
of those great memories, and I rejoice to say it is so — at any rate, in many among 
them. But, although you must he content with viewing m the future that wliieh 
those great institutions have been able to do for themselves in the present and past, 
yet you have your advantages. If you are not sustained by ancient traditions, 
neither are you hampered by any prejudices which in certain cases may prevail. 
All that they have achieved is before you. Their great experiences are at your 
service and command. You have power to appropriate to yourselves every good rule 
they have made, and you have the power where you are not satisfied with the results 
to correct them. You have this enormous advantage under the peculiar conditions 
of this age. You, the authorities of these schools, and you, the boys, have not to 
contend in the same degree as have the authorities and boys of some of the ancient 
schools, with the tremendous dangers and temptations which the overflow of money 
associated with inadequate wisdom produces, not the extravagance of the boys only, 
but in many mstances the more serious evil of parents giving to their boys that 
which they think wiU contribute to their happiness, but which, in fact, tends to 
weaken the fibre of character, to relax manly resolution, to anticipate at an early 
age enjoyments intended only for manhood. . . . These are great advantages * 
and that which others possess because their fathers handed it down to them, you, I 
hope, are gradually and progressively accumulating in ord er to hand it over to thoW 
who may come after you. However, it was a great and bold undertaking to estab- 
lish a school of this kmd in a field which was already occupied by those great insti- 
tutions so well known to us as the pubhc schools of England. But there was certainly 
one reason which I cannot shrink from noticing, and which I think constitutes not 
only the high merit, hut the very high merit, of those who set themselves about 
loimmng Mill Hill School. ... I need not say I pay them the highest honour 
for ^ determining to give this advantage of a public school education, not on a 
basis merely neutral or negative with regard to religion, but, on a basis which 
would supply all their wants and enable the pupils, according to the conscientious 
convictions their parents entertain, and in which they have been reared, to prepare 
thems^ves for that Christian life on wMch they are about to * enter. I earnestly 
hope that upon that basis on which you have begun you will continue to stand. 
As you have not been ashamed or afraid to face the difficult enterprise of founding 
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this public ftchool, so I trust you will never be ashamed or afraid of recognising 
not a generalising and neutralising religion, but a leligious teaching fully equal 
to all th^-honourable purposes of life. 

Following this admirable passage, came a protest against tbe 
notion that education was a merely mechaiiical process ; after 
wHch ]VIr. Gladstone spoke earnestly of the great value and. 
importance attaching to the study of natural history. Having- 
cited many other advantages to be derived from it, among them- 
being that power of accurate deduction which is invaluable in the 
pursuit of every branch of knowledge, he observed, ‘ We all know 
how much has been done in the researches of our tim e hy apply- 
ing the principle of comparison — comparison, for example, of the 
structure of laving bodies as the basis of modern biology, the 
comparison of the structures of languages as the basis of philology. 
Depend upon it, then, that the observation and analogy which 
natural history is continually suggesting, as it is valuable for the 
purposes of science, so it has a lighter but a most gTaeeful and 
civilising use in supplying those analogies taken from the seen 
world and applicable to the unseen, assisting in giving to every 
work of the mind that grace and beauty which is just as appro- 
priate and desirable, though it may not be so indispensable to it, 
as are the higher qualities of solidity and truth.’ The concluding 
words of the address had reference to the cultivation of the higher 
virtues. ‘ I trust you know what are the qualities you ought to 
esteem and cherish — that your wish is to lead a life that is man- 
ful, modest, truthful, active, diligent, generous, and humble. You 
ought to take for yoxir motto those wonderful words of the Apostle, 
where he says, “ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever thingsare just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report” 
— everything that is good is to be within your view, and nothing 
that is not good. I am certain that if you cherish those virtues 
you will never forget the basis of them, you will never forget 
where lies their root. I do not mean that in your periodical and 
your play you are continually to he parading your religious feel- 
ings and convictions. These are very deep and solemn subjects, 
and will grow in the shade rather than in the sunlight. Let them 
ever be in. your minds, as they are indigenous to the root of every 
excellence. Whatever you aspii'e to, aspire above all to be 
Cliristians and to Christian perfection.’ 

Mr. Gladstone in his time has played many parts ; hut in none 
have his English good sense and manliness, his sagacity, and his 
deep moral feeling been so conspicuous as in his addresses upon 
education and kindred subjects. His political friends and oppo- 
nents alike find here common ground upon which to pay him j ust 
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tribute. To the working classes especially have bis addresses been 
most valuable. He has recalled them from the pursuit of social 
and industrial will-o’-the-wisps, while he has at the same time 
acknowledged their right to combine in every lawful manner for 
.their well-being and prosperity. He has striven to show that labour, 
the imiversal lot of man, is honourable, and that social drones are 
ihe most prolific source of danger to the commonwealth. And 
while he has thus enjoined the value and sacredness of labour, by 
the wise and useful legislation which he has initiated, he has 
enabled the working man to treasure up the fruits of that labour, 
and to make provision for old age. Moreover, he has insisted 
upon the high and noble results which follow from culture and 
self-improvement, counselling the toilers in our factories and 
workshops that these are to be sought not alone for the material 
advantages they may bring, but for that deeper and richer good 
which follows upon the development of the mental and moral 
faculties. JMr. Grladstone has, in fine, ever urged the people 
onward in the path of real progress, and has shown them how, by 
self-denying and strenuous effort, they may enjoy for themselves, 
and extend to others, the blessings of a robust and a Christian 
civilisation. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 

RESIGITATIOH- OF THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 

BIr Gladstone definitely resigns the Liberal Leadership — Second Letter to Loid 
Granville — His Loidsliip’s Reply — ^Public Opinion on the ex-Premier’s Retire- 
ment — Speech of Mr. Forster at Bradford — ^The Liberal Party without a 
Leader — Claimants for the Post — Election of the Marquis of Hartington — 
Mr. Gladstone’s appearances in the House of Commons — He supports the Burials 
Bill — Attacks the Budget. 

We have seen, from Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Eail Granville, 
that the Liberal leader held himself at liberty to determine at 
any time, according as circumstances might dictate to him, 
whether he could with satisfaction continue in his onerous 
position as the active chief of the party. His fiiends, foreseeing 
the difficulties which must ensue from his withdrawal from the 
leadership, earnestly desired his continuance in the post whei'e 
none could well follow him. But his retirement came earlier 
than was anticipated. Having thrown himself deeply into 
literary and contioversial studies, and finding in the existing 
aspect of public affairs little hope of being able to render such 
service to the Liberal party and the country as he desired, Mr. 
Gladstone resolved on completing the act of resignation to which 
he had some time before referred as a not distant possibility. 

Accordingly, early in January, 1875, he addressed a second letter 
to Lord Granville, announcing his resignation in decisive and 
unmistakable terms. ^ The time has, I think, arrived,’ wrote the 
ex-Premier, j when I ought to revert to the subject of the letter 
which I addressed to you on March 12. Before determining 
whether I should offer to assume a charge which might extend 
over a length of time, I have reviewed, with all the care in my 
power, a number of considerations, both public and private, of 
which a portion, and these not by any means insignificant, were 
not in existence at the date of that letter. The result has been 
that I see no public advantage in my continuing to act as the 
leader of the Liberal party ; and that, at the age of sixty-five, and 
after forty-two years of a laborious public life, I think myself 
entitled to retire on the present opportunity. This retirement 
is dictated to me by my personal views as to the best method of 
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spe'Q.ding the closing years of my life. I need hardly say that my 
conduct in Parliament will continue to be governed by the prin- 
ciples on which I have heretofore acted ; and, whatever arrange- 
ments may be made for the treatment of general business, and for 
the advantage or convenience of the Liberal party, they will have 
my cordial support. I should, perhaps, add that I am at present, 
and mean for a short time to be, engaged on a special matter, 
which occupies me closely.’ 

Such a resignation on the part of a great political chief was 
without precedent ; but while many lamented the step, none 
challenged the right of this eminent statesman to retire after 
foity-two years of active service. Even with a less briihant cata- 
logue of legislative achievements than his, it was surely within 
his own legitimate province to say when the time had come for 
putting off the political armour, and yielding the command of 
the Liberal forces into other hands. At the same time, the 
announcement came with so ga-eat a surprise upon the country 
that for the moment it could scarcely be realised. That he who 
for a considerable period had been the life and soul of one of the 
two great political parties in the State should thus suddenly 
relinquish its control, carried something like consternation into 
the ranks of those who were anxiously looking for the consolida- 
tion of the Liberal party. Efforts were made to induce 
Mr. Grladstone to reconsider his decision, but in vain ; and in 
formally acknowledging the receipt of the ex-Premier’s letter, 
Eaii Grranville wrote as follows : — ‘ I have communicated to you 
in detail the reasons which made me profoundly regret and 
deprecate the conclusion at which you have arrived. Your late 
colleagues share these feelings to the fullest extent, and have 
regretted the failure of their endeavour to persuade you to come 
to a different decision. We have no doubt that the Liberal 
party, both in and out of Parliament, will feci as we do on 
the subject. The observations we have addressed to you are 
prompted by considerations of public advantage for the future, 
and not merely by our sense of your great services, and our 
sentiments of personal admiration and attachment.’ 

The daily and weekly press, both metropolitan and provincial, 
were all but unanimous in their expressions of sympathy and 
regret, and in recognising in Mr. Grladstone’s retirement a loss 
to the nation. Many journals expressed a hope that the resigna- 
tion was the result of a temporary depression, rather than of a 
lasting mood of mind ; and, while assuming that there would be 
many occasions when his mind would revert to Westminster, 
they trusted also that a sense of duty to the nation would bring 
him back at recurrent intervals to the scene of so many triumphs! 
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llr. Bright^ in addressing Ms constituents at Birmingliam, 
alluded to the few disparaging comments made upon the Liberal 
leader’s withdrawal — comments scarcely noticeable amid the 
general expressions of esteem and regret. ^ I will say nothing,’ 
observed the right hon, member for Birmingham, ^ in answer to 
ungenerous tMngs that have heen said and done. Of this I am 
well aware — that JMr. Grindstone, like an old and a noble Roman, 
can be content with deserving the praises of his country, even 
though some of his countrymen should deny them to him.’ 

JMr. Grladstone’s retirement did not, of course, signify the end 
of his Parliamentary career. Pie would still tender such advice 
and counsel to Ms party as he was able, and appear from time to 
time in his place in the House of Commons. But the nature and 
meaning of the step could not be disguised. The previous session 
had witnessed a disorganised Opposition, but another was about to 
open which would find the party in yet more lamentable plight — 
without a cMef and without a programme. Tributes were paid to 
the retiring leader in all parts of the country, and by persons of all 
shades and complexions of political opinion. But the feelings of 
those who most deeply felt Ms loss, and most truly assessed its 
significance, were, perhaps, best interpreted by JMr. Forster, when 
he remarked that although every one knew JMr. Gladstone’s 
power and eloquence, it was only those who had been brought 
into close personal contact with Mm who knew what an example 
he had set in the absolute sincerity, the absolute want of 
selfishness or self-seeking in the principles and the manner in 
which he had conducted political life.^ ^ It is difficult for any 
one,’ said the member for Bradford, who has not been brought 
into close contact with him, and seen him under occasions of 
difficulty such as those in wMch a colleague has seen Mm — 
occasions, I must say, not only of difficulty, hut even of tempta- 
tion — it is difficult for any one who has not been in that 
position thoroughly to realise what an example of purity, of self- 
sacrifice, and of disinterestedness he has set to politicians 
throughout the country, and to what an extent he, as far as he 
hasactedjhasraised the tone of political life. . . . I have only one 
word to add, and I think it is not unfitting to mention even in 
this business assembly, that, although he has thought proper from 
motives personal to himself, wMch are sufficient for himself and 
affecting Ms own personal life, to withdraw from the active 
leadership of one of the great parties in the State, yet I do 
not for one agree that that implies that he will withdraw from 
party or political life. I am sure that, as men of business — as 
members of a Chamber of Commerce — ^we should be the last 
•* Speech deliveTed at a meeting of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. 
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pers<»as to desire that. He has macy claims upon the gi-atitude 
of his fellow countrymen for the services he has done them, and 
although perhaps not one of the greatest of those claims, yet a 
very great claim, is what he has done for commerce and men of 
business, by his advocacy of the true principles of trade, and by 
his introduction of principles of finance which have had the 
effect of making the taxes less onerous upon tradesmen and 
upon individuals than they have ever been before. It certainly 
is not for me to view with anything but with fear and alarm the 
thought that he could withdraw his talents and his power entirely 
from political or Parliamentary life. I am sure you will join me 
in the hope and trust that this will not be the case.’ These 
sentiments were very largely echoed by the Conservatives, and 
of course entirely so by the Liberals. The former, for many 
reasons, as sincerely regretted his withdrawal as the latter. 

The Liberal party now found themselves with a vacancy, and 
laboured under some bewilderment how to fill it. They had 
amongst them two men of genius, Mr. Lowe and hlr. Bright, and 
some half a dozen others with at least a passable title to states 
manlike qualities. It was known, however, that hlr. Bright 
would decline the post of leader, if elected ; and whenever the 
name of Mr. Lowe was mentioned, it was invariably received with 
admissions of his striking intellectual power and ability, but as 
invariably also followed by a negative shaking of the head. 
Grenius, when erratic, is much more troublesome than mediocrity. 
By-and-by only four names came to be discussed, viz., those of 
IMr. Forster, Sir W. Harcourt,Mr. Q-osehen, and Lord Hartington. 
The three first-named were subsequently withdrawn, Mr. Forster 
'whose claims were considered the strongest) writing to Mr. Adam 
as follows : — ‘ It appears to me that I should not receive that 
general support without which I ought not to attempt to fulfil 
the duties of this most difficult though honourable post ; and, 
therefore, though I must not be supposed to anticipate that the 
choice of the majority of the meeting would fall on me, I feel it 
my duty to state that, even should it chance to do so, I could not 
undertake the task.’ It was understood that hir. Griadstone 
thought the selection of Lord Hartington as his successor 
the most fitting that could be made under the circum- 
stances. On the 3rd of February, about 140 members of 
the Liberal party met at the Eeform Club to proceed to an 
election, hir. Bright was voted to the chair, and Mr. Whit- 
bread moved the following resolution: — ‘That this meeting 
desires to express its deep sense of the great loss which the 
country has sustained in the retirement of hlr. Griadstone from 
the leadership of the Liberal party.’ Mr. Fawcett seconded the 
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motion, and in paying ]Mr. Grladstone a Mgli tiibute on behalf of 
his independent supporters, observed : — ‘ When we opposed him, 
in the very height of his power — and I say this most advisedly — 
we never admired him more than in the hour of his defeat. I 
think that he bore that defeat with magnanimity, good feeling, 
and true nobility of character.’ Mr. Viiliers then proposed that 
the Marquis of Hartington should be requested to undertake the 
leadership of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. Mr. 
S. Morley, speaking for Ms own section of the House, seconded 
the motion, which was as warmly received as the previous resolu- 
tion expressive of regret at Mr. Grladstone’s retirement. Lord 
F. Cavendish, in responding for the noble Marquis, his brother, 
said that he would conscientiously, watchfully, and prudently 
devote his utmost strength and abilities to the service of the 
party, just as he was prepared to do had their choice fallen upon 
Mr. Forster or -any other person. Mr. Bright referred to the 
many excellent qualities possessed by Lord Hartington. 

Although his lordship lacked the great gifts of his predecessor 
— and his leadership cannot by any means be placed in compari- 
son with that of his former chief — he lived to defeat the predic- 
tions of those who prophesied his failure, and to justify very 
largely the eulogium of IMr. Bright. Thus ended the brief 
interregnum in the Liberal leadership in the House of Commons. 

Mr. (xladstone’s appearances during the session were very in- 
hequent. On more than one occasion, however, he addressed the 
House with something of his old fire. On the order for the second 
reading of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill, on the 21st of 
April, he spoke in support of the measure. The bill proposed 
that, as regards interment in a parish churchyard, the friends of 
the deceased should have the power to elect what service they 
would have read over them. Mr. Grladstone, in supporting the 
second reading of the bill, said he could not give anjentirely silent 
vote. While it was undoubtedly a real grievance that the clergy 
should be under an obligation to perform the service of the Church 
of England in cases where they and the parties concerned con- 
curred in the desire that it should not be read, the bill did not 
profess to deal with that question. His hon. and learned friend 
had said it was a grievance that those who did not belong to the 
Church of England should be debarred from the power of having- 
read over their friends the rites distinguishing their own forms of 
religion, and in that view he (Mb. Grladstone) concurred ; hut if 
it were deemed expedient that this grievance should he remedied, 
provision ought to he made by the bill in case of the attendance 
of large crowds of persons at the churchyard to hear a service over 
the deceased, or the addi-css of a popular preacher. The clergy 
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were responsible for keeping the churchyards in order, and it was 
a serious question, if a churchyard were to receive damage, as to 
how the cost for repairing that damage should be met. It would 
be necessary to provide for that case (should the bill pass its 
second reading) in committee, and, while he reserved that point, 
he should give a very cheerful and hearty support to the measure. 

Mr. Cross spoke powerfully against the bill, and Mr. Bright 
still more eloquently in its favour, but it was rejected by a 
majority of 14, the numbers being' — For the second reading, 
234 ; against, 248. This being a Wednesday sitting of the House, 
the numbers were unusually large. Only one Liberal, Mr. W. H. 
Forster, voted in the majority ; while eight Conservatives — viz., 
Mr. S. Cave (a member of the Grovernment), Mr. J. P. Corry, Mr. 
Russell Gumey, the Marquis of Hamilton, Mr. C. E. Lewis, Sir 
W. Stirling-Maxwell, JMr. C. W. NeviU, and the Hon. A. Walsh — 
voted in favour of the bill. 

Sir Stafford Northcote’s budget was viewed with mitigated 
interest upon its introduction, but on a consideration of Ways and 
Means in committee, hir. Gladstone unexpectedly poured in his 
eloquence upon his successor like a flood. The principal feature 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposals related to the 
National Debt, for the gradual reduction of which he suggested a 
new kind of sinking fund, involving an annual charge in every 
budget for i62 8,000,000. The Chancellor of the Exchequer calcu- 
lated that by 1885 £6,800,000 of debt would be paid off, and in 
thirty years’ time £213,000,000. 

Mr. Gladstone’s chief objections were framed against the pro- 
positions with regard to post-office savings-banks and friendly 
societies’ accounts, and to ' the proposed National Debt Sink- 
ing Fund. He maintained that the surplus for the ensuing 
year was over-estimated, and with the deductions which ought 
to be expected for the charge for the deficiency in friendly 
societies and savings-banks funds and Irish education, it 
would be entirely eaten up. Further, the Government ought 
to have submitted the supplementary estimates before pro- 
ceeding to strike a balance between the revenue and expen- 
diture of the year, but instead of that it was proposed to vote 
£185,000 for the reduction of debt, of which sum Government 
did not possess a single shilling. Mr. Gladstone pointed out three 
modes of reducing the N ational Debt, the first by surplus of revenue 
over expenditure, secondly by terminable annuities, and thirdly 
by fixed appropriations beforehand. Much had been done towards 
reducing the debt, and they had not yet, he considered, done 
enough ; but he objected to the present plan to reduce it, because 
it was unreal, and based upon the supposition that large surpluses 
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rould be received duriog the next thirty yeais. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not one farthing of surplus himself, but pre- 
sented an imaginary sirrplusof ^500,000 for thirty years to come, 
for every one of which the surplus was founded on the assumption 
that future Chancellors of the Exchequer would do the reverse of 
w'hat he had done. The world had produced wonders, but it never 
had, and never would, produce a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
would have the courage to propose a new tax for the purpose of 
maintaining a sinking fund. ‘ History certainly has not produced 
any such creation ; no such lusus naturce has as yet appeared , 
and I do not think that the Gfovemment of a party which justly 
prides itself on adherence to the traditions of the past, on learning 
lessons from antiquity, on avoiding vain theories and keeping to 
the lessons of experience, ought to be the people to delude us by 
projects such as this into the marshes in which we shall be plunged, 
instead of remaining upon the safe high road by which we have 
hitherto travelled.’ Mr. Gladstone concluded by describing the 
proposal as an atttempt to revert to a scheme of proceeding 
which, however well intended, had been exploded under the 
combined action of authority and experience. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, while failing to answer many of Mr. 
Gladstone’s arguments, replied by quoting Mr. Gladstone, the 
author of the scheme of terminable annuities, in opposition to IMr. 
Gladstone, the denouncer of the establishment of an artificial 
sinking fund for the extinction of the debt. Another attack was 
subsequently made upon the sinking fund proposition, but the 
bill in which it was embodied was carried by 189 votes to 122. 

Mr. Gladstone supported the Government in their financial 
proposals with regard to the expenses of the Prince of Wales’s visit 
to India, and also addressed the House on one or two other ques- 
tions of less general interest which arose during this session. In 
the autumn he met the Hawarden cottage tenantry, and spoke 
in his usual felicitous vein, observing that there was nothing more 
characteristic of life in England than meetings of that description. 
But, for the time being, it is not in the right hon. gentleman’s 
political or social, but in his controversial, character that we must 
view him. The questions which were closely occupying him in 
his semi-retirement were of a religious natmre, and these were 
shortly to receive a full and vigorous exposition. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

RITUALISM AHD YATIOANTSM, 

?cclssiastical Controversy — Mr. Grladstone’s Essay on Bitualism — IModern Eoman 
Catholicisni — ^ Is the Church of England worth Preserving ? ^ — Mr. Grladstone’s 
Answer — Pamphlet on the Vatican Peciees — ^Papal Infallibility — ^Effects of the 
Dogma variously viewed by Homan Cathohes — ^Papal Claim to Civil Allegiance — 
The Diberal Party and the Roman Catholics — Pi ogress of Roman Catholicism — 
Replies to Mr. Gladstone’s Pamphlet — Vaticamsm * An Answer to Reproofs and 
Replies — ^Reiteration of previous Charges — 3Mr, Gladstone and Caidinal Newman 
— General Conclusion on the Vatican Claims, 

In the recess of 1874, Mr- Gladstone continued the eccle- 
siastical controversy -which had been initiated some months 
before in the House of Commons ; hut he now gave to it broader 
and deeper issues, There appeared in the October number of 
the Co'nt&m/poTary Review an essay by the ex-Premier, entitled 
‘ What is Ritualism ? ’ This article, which attained an immense 
circulation, excited the keenest interest, klr. Gladstone gave 
this general definition of Ritualism : — ‘ It is xmwise, undisci- 
plined reaction fi:om poverty, from coldness, from barrenness, firom 
nakedness ; it is overlaying' purpose with adventitious and obstruc- 
tive incumbrance ; it is departure from measure and from harmony 
in the annexation of appearance to substance, of the outward to 
the in-ward ; it is the caricature of the beautiful j it is the con- 
version of help into hindrances ; it is the attempted substitution 
of the secondary for the primary aim, and the real failure and 
paralysis of both.’ The -writer himself had no personal sympathy 
with excessive ornamentation in Dmne service as a religious 
principle, hut he regarded the' question of high ritual as one of 
sesthetie taste. Herein he was at variance with large numbers 
of the Protestant section of the community, who saw in Ritualism 
something more than a mere predilection for ornament and ritual 
— the inner significance beneath the outer forms. ‘ The truth is,’ 
Mr. Gladstone observed in one place, ‘ that in the word Ritualism 
there is involved much more than the popular mind seems to 
suppose. The present movement in favour of ritual is not con- 
fined to Ritualists, neither is it confined even to Churchmen. 
It has been, when all things are considered, q-iiite as remarkable 
among Nonconformists and Presbyterians; net because they have 
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as imicli of it, but because they formeily had none, and because 
their system appeared to have been devised and adjusted in order 
to prevent its introduction, and to fix upon it even in limine the 
aspect of a flagrant departure from first principles.’ hir. Glad- 
stone enlarged upon the fact that Dissenting chapels now had 
their crosses, their organs, richly-painted ai'chitecture, steeples, 
stained windows, elaborate chanting, &e. — all which, wliile per- 
fectly true, had little or no bearing upon the dangers which 
Ritualism in the Church of England was believed to involve. 
The writer seemed almost disinclined to grapple with the real 
tendencies and symbolisms of Ritualism. He admitted, however, 
that an important connection between high doctrine and high 
ritual is to be traced to a considerable extent in the Church of 
England. If we were not the better for more ritual, he observed, 
we were the worse for it. A general augmentation of ritual, 
such as that going on around men on every side, if it were with- 
out corresponding enhancement of devotion, meant more light, 
but not more love. 

The following passage in Mr. Gladstone’s essay roused the 
indignation of the Roman Catholics to the highest pitch : — ‘ There 
is a question which it is the special purpose of this paper to sug- 
gest for consideration by my fellow-Chxistians generally, which is 
more practical, and of greater importance, as it seems to me, and 
has far stronger claims on the attention of the nation and of the 
rulers of the Church, than the question whether a handful of the 
clergy are or are not engaged in an utterly hopeless and visionary 
effort to Romanise the Church and people of England. At no 
time since the sanguinary reig-n of Mary has such a scheme been 
possible. But, if it had been possible in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries, it would stiU have become impossible in the 
nineteenth ; when Rome has substituted for the proud boast of 
semjper eadem a policy of violence and change in faith ; when she 
has refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly 
thought to have disused ; when no one can become her convert 
without renouncing his moral and mental freedom, and placing 
his civil loyalty and duty at the .mercy of another ; and when she 
has equally repudiated modem thought and ancient history. 1 
cannot persuade myself to feel alarm as to the final issue of her 
crusades in England, and this, although I do not undervalue her 
great powers of mischief.’ This extract demonstrated Mr. Glad- 
stone’s couiage and strict loyalty to conscience; for the very 
members of the community of whom he thus indirectly spoke 
were those from whom he had but reeentlj» struck their long- 
endured political and religious fetters. Yet in quarters where 
the writer had once been regarded as the champion of religious 
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and political freedom, he was now fiercely, bitterly, and unjustifi- 
ably assailed. 

On the question of Bitualism, Mr. Grladstone expressed tlie 
view that ‘ the best touchstone for deciding what is wrong and 
defining what is right in the exterior apparel of Divine service, 
will be found in the holy desire and authoritative demand of the 
Apostle, “ that the Church may receive edifying ” rather than in 
abstract imagery of perfection on the one hand, or any form of 
narrow traditional prejudice on the other.’ Beyond this, he formu- 
lated no general conclusions, but contented himself by reprinting 
the six resolutions in which, when the Public "Worship Eegulation 
Bill was before the House of Commons, he endeavoured to set 
forth what appeared to him to offer a safer and a wiser basis of 
legislation.* 

To the numerous criticisms upon this essay, Mr. Gladstone 
published in the following year a general reply entitled, ‘ Is the 
Church of England worth Preserving? ’ f The writer observed that 
there had been an expectation that his previous essay might untie 
or cut the knot of the questions which had been so warmly if not 
fiercely agitated during the preceding session of Parliament ; but 
he had no such ambitious aim. The season being now tranquil, 
the question might at length be approached in the temper of tJie 
chamber, and not of the battle-field. He dej^recated a secession 
from the National Church, for such an event would operate, with 
reference to its nationality, like a rent in a wall, which is mainly 
important, not by the weight of material it detaches, but by the 
discontinuity it leaves.’ But ib was not only the severance of 
the Church into two bodies which might precipitate disestablish- 
ment I obstinacy and exaspei'ation of internal strife might operate 
yet more effectively towards the same end. He earnestly urged 
it upon all the members of the National Church that the more 
they studied her place and function in Christendom, the more 
they would find that her mnity, qualified but real, was worth 
preserving. Coming to one of the capital and cardinal points of 
his case, he expressed his conviction that ‘ heavy will be the 
blame to those, be they who they may, who may at this juncture 
endeavour — whether by legislation or by judicial action, and 
whether by alteration of phrases or by needlessly attaching 
doctrinal significance to the injxmction or prohibition of 
ceremonial acts — to shift the balance of doctrinal expression 
in the Church of England.’ To lessen the chances of a mis- 
apprehension of his arguments, Mr. Gladstone summed up, in 


* These Resolutions will be found iu Chapter XXIH. 
t See the Contemporary Hevim for July, 1875. 
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tlie follomiig propositions, the bearings and purport of bis 
second essay ; — 

* I. The Church of this great nation is worth preserving, and for that end much 
may well be borne. II. In the existing state of minds and of circumstances, pre- 
served it cannot be, if we now shift its balance of doctrinal expression, be it by any 
alteration of the Prayer Book (either way) in contested points, or be it by treating 
rubrical interpretations of the matters heretofore most sharply contested on the basis 
of doctrinal significance.” III. The more we trust to moral forces, and the less to 
penal proceedings (which are to a consideiable extent exclusive one of the other), 
the better for the establishment, and even for the Church TV If litigation is to 
be continued, and to remain, within the bounds of safety, it is highly requisite that 
it should be confined to the repression of such proceedings as really imply unfaith- 
fulness to the national religion. V In order that judicial decisions on ceremonial 
may habitually enjoy the large measure of authority, finality, and respect, which 
Attaches m general to the sentences of our courts, it is requisite that they should 
have uniform regard to the rules and results of full historical investigation, and 
should, if possible, allow to stand over for the future matters insufficiently cleared, 
rather than decide them upon partial and fragmentary evidence.’ 

Mr. Gladstone gave himself no rest in the ecclesiastical warfare. 
Within one month from the publication of his essay on Eitualism 
appeared from his pen a pamphlet on The Vatican Decrees in 
their Bearing on Civil Allegiance ; a Political Expostulation. 
His object now was to justify the assertions in the previous 
article which had been so much conti'o verted by Eoman Catholics. 
The propositions which occasioned the pamphlet on the Vatican 
Decrees, and which he now defended, were as follows : — ^ I. That 
Eome has substituted for the proud boast of semper eadem a 
policy of violence and change in faith. II. That she has refur- 
bished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly thought 
to have disused. III. That no one can now become her convert 
without renouncing his moral and mental freedom, and placing 
his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another. IV. That 
Eome has equally repudiated modern thought and ancient history.’ 
Mr. Gladstone passed over briefly the first and fourth of these 
propositions, as they belonged to the theological domain ; but, in 
justifying them, he remarked that no one who had followed the 
course of the literature of the Eomish Church dming the past 
forty years could fail to be sensible of the change in its present 
tenor. More and more had the assertions of continuous uni- 
formity of doctrine receded into scarcely penetrable shadow. More 
and more had another series of assertions of a living authority, 
ever ready to open, adopt, and shape Christian doctrine according 
to the times, taken their place. With regard to the second 
branch of his subject, the writer cited a number of propositions 
respecting the liberty of the press, liberty of conscience, the Papal 
judgments and decrees, &c., the holders of which had been con- 
demned by the See of Eome during his own generation, and 
especially within the last twelve or fifteen years. The third pro- 
position by Mr. Gladstone ^s^as the most important, as it concerned 
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the operation of the Eomish dogmas on personal and private duty. 
To this point he accordingly addressed himself at length. ‘ Is it, 
or is it not, true,’ he demanded, ‘ that Eome requires a convert 
who now joins her to forfeit his moral and mental freedom, and 
to place his loyalty and civil duty at the mercy of another ? ’ 
Without imputing to any one the moral murder of stifling con- 
science and conviction, he could not, for one, be surprised that 
the fermentation which was working through the mind of the 
Latin Church had as yet (elsewhere than in G-ermany *) but in 
few instances come to the s'urface. Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
show that the declarations made by Irish bishops before com- 
mittees of the Houses of Lords and Commons, previous to the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act, as well as decrees of 
councils and declarations of great ecclesiastical authorities in 
earlier and later times, were at variance with the new claims set 
up in 1870, and that the Roman Catholic authorities deprecated 
fifty years ago the very doctrines of allegiance which were now 
strongly asserted. All the propositions which had been formerly 
left to the individual conscience had now undergone a change, 
and been completely reversed. “ The Pope’s Infallibility, when he 
speaks ex cathedra on faith and morals, has been declared, with 
the assent of the bishops of the Roman Church, to be an article 
of faith, binding-on the conscience of every Christian ; his claim 
to the obedience of his spiritual subjects has been declared in like 
manner without any practical limit or reserve; and his supremacy, 
without any reserve of civil rights, has been similarly affirmed to 
include everything which relates to the discipline and government 
of the Church throughout the world. And these doctrines, we now 
know on the highest authority, it is of necessity for salvation to 
believe.’ After a close examination of the character and bearings 
of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, Mr. Gladstone thus gene- 
rally enforced the effects of the dogma : — ■ 

^Absolute obedience, it is boldly declared, is due to the Pope, at the peril of 
salvation, not alone in faith, in morals, but in all things which concern the disci- 
pline and government of the Church Thus are swept into the Papal not whole 
multitudes of facts, whole systems of government, prevailing, though in different 
degrees, m every country in the world. Even in the United States, where the 
severance between Church and State is supposed to be complete, a long catalogue 
might be drawn of subjects belonging to the domain and competency of the State, 
but also undeniably affecting the government of the Church ; such as, by way of 
example, marriage, burial, education, prison discipline, blasphemy, poor-relief, 
incorporation, mortmain, religious endowments, vows of celibacy, and obedience. 
In Europe the circle is far wider, the points of contact and of interlacing almost 
Innumerable. But on all matters respecting which any Pope may think proper to 
declare that they concern either faith, or morals, or the G-overnment or discipline 

On more than one occasion it has been reported that Ur. von Bollinger (to 
whom Mr Gladstone paid a high tribute) had made his submission on the doctrine 
of Papal Infalhbility ; but the learned Doctor himself has emphatically denied th'm 
to be the case* 
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of the Church, he claims, with the approval of a council undoubtedly ecumemcal in 
the Koman sense, the absolute obedience, at the peril of salvation, of every member of 
his communion. It seems not as yet to have been thought wise to pledge the Council 
in terms to the Syllabus and the Encyclical. That achievement is probably reserved 
for some one of its siftings yet to come. In the meantime it is well to remember 
that this claim in respect of all things ai^ecting the discipline and Government of 
the Church, as well as faith and conduct, is lodged in open day by and in the 
reign of a Pontift who has condemned free speech, free wilting, a free press, tolera- 
tion of nonconformity, liberty of conscience, the study of civil and philosoiilncal 
matters in independence of the ecclesiastical authority, marriage, unless sacramen- 
tally contracted, and the definition by the State of the civil lights (our a) of the 
Church ; who has demanded for the Church, therefore, the title to define its own 
civil rights, together with a divine right to civil immunities and a rig]it to uso 
physical force ; and who has also proudly asserted that the Popes of the middle ages 
with their councils did not invade the rights of princes : as, for example, Gregoiy 
VII., of the Emperor Henry IV. ; Innocent III , of Kaymond of Toulouse ; Paul III., 
in deposing Henry VIII. ; or Pius V,, in performing the like paternal office for 
Elizabeth.’ 

Before such incontrovertible facts as these, and otheis of equal 
significance -within the public knowledge, it may well have seemed 
extraordinary to the writer — as indeed it must have done to 
thousands of other persons — that men of the high intellectual 
eminence of Cardinals Newman and Manning should have sub- 
scribed to the dogmas promulgated from the Vatican. We are 
driven to the conclusion that such a subscription would have been 
impossible save under the influence of the strong soporific of 
casuistry. 

Mr. G-ladstone demanded in the most specific form, and in the 
clearest terms, one of two things — either, ‘ I. A demonstration 
that neither in the name of faith, nor in the name of morals, nor 
in the name of the government or discipline of the Church, is the 
Pope of Kome able, by virtue of the powers asserted for Idm by 
the Vatican decree, to make any claim upon those who adhere to 
his communion, of such a natme as can impair the integrity of 
their civil allegiance ; or else, II. That, if and when such claim 
is made, it will, even although resting on the definitions of the 
Vatican, be repelled and rejected ; just as Bishop Doyle, when 
he was asked what the Roman Catholic clergy would do if the 
Pope intermeddled with their religion, replied frankly, “The 
consequence would be that we should oppose him by every means 
in our power, even by tbe exercise of our spiritual authority .” ’ 
In the absence of explicit assm-ances to this effect, Mr. Gladstone 
was compelled to adopt these conclusions : — ‘ 1 . That the Pope, 
authorised by his Council, claims for himself the domain (a) of 
faith, (6) of morals, (c) of all that concerns the government and 
discipline of the Church. 2. That he in like manner claims the 
power of determining the limits of those domains. 3. That he 
does not sever them, by any acknowledged or intelligible line, 
from the domains of civil duty and allegiance. 4. That he there- 
fore claims, and claims from the month of July, 1870, onw'ards, 
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•with plenary a'uthority from every convert and member of his 
Chm-ch, that he shall “ place his loyalty and civil duty at the 
mercy of another,” that other being himself.’ 

The important question no'w arose that, being true, were the 
above propositions material ? On this point, the author showed 
that there was not the smallest doubt the temporal power of the 
Popedom came within the meaning of the words used at the 
Vatican to describe the subjects on which the Pope was authorised 
to claim, ■under awful sanctions, the obedience of the ‘ faithful.’ 
And it was possible we had here the key to the enlargement of 
the province of Obedience beyond the limits of Infallibility, and 
to the introduction of the remarkable phrase ad disoijplinam et 
regimen JEcolesice. With regard to the inquiry whether his pro- 
positions were proper to be set forth by the present writer, Mr. 
Grladstone answered, that for thirty years, under a great variety 
of circumstances, in oflhce and as an independent member of Par- 
liament, he had laboured with others to maintain and extend the 
ci-dl rights of his Koman Catholic fellow-countrymen. The 
Liberal party had sometimes suffered heavily for its ardo-ur in 
the pursuit of that policy. It was, therefore, only just that he 
should make the present declaration. Up to 1870, opinion in the 
Eoman Church on all matters affecting civil liberty was free. Mr. 
Grladstone felt at that time that it was the first and paramount duty 
of the British Legislature to give to Ireland all that justice could 
demand. The last debt of the kind was paid by the Irish Univer- 
sity Bill of 1873, and the rejection of that measure was due to 
the influence of the Eoman Catholic prelacy of Ireland. ‘ From 
that time forward I have felt that the situation was changed, and 
that important matters would have to be cleared by suitable 
explanations.’ 

The writer anticipated the inquiry which his observations would 
suggest, viz., ‘ Are they, then, a recantation and regret ; and what 
are they meant to recommend as the policy of the future ? ’ TTis 
reply was succinct and plain — of what the Liberal party had accom- 
plished, by word or deed, in establishing the full civil equality of 
Eoman Catholics, he regretted nothing and recanted nothing. 
He admitted that during the last thirty years •'the Eomish Church 
had made some progress, but its conquests had been chiefly — as 
might have been expected — among women.* Eoman Catholicism 
had also made some progress amongst the upper classes. ‘ The 
original Gospel was supposed to be meant especially for the poor ; 
but the Gospel of the nineteenth century from Eome courts another 

* Eecent statistics prove that the progress of the Eomish Church in the United 
Kingdom is by no means commensurate -with, the gro'wth. of the population, or 
with the proi^ress of some other religious bodies. 
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and less modest destination. If the Pope does not control more 
sonls among ns, he certainly controls more acres. The sever- 
ance, however, of a certain number of lords of the soil from those 
who till it can he borne.’ As to his own views and intentions in 
the future, which he described as of the smallest significance, the 
author declared that he should be guided, as heretofore, by the 
rule of maintaining equal civil rights, irrespectively of religious 
differences ; and he should resist all attempts to exclude the 
members of the Homan Church firom the benefit of that rule. IMr. 
Grladstone thus concluded this remarkable pamphlet : — 

‘ The State will, I trust, be ever careful to leave the domain of religious conscience 
fteo, and yet to keep it to its own domain; and to allow neither piivate caprice, 
nor, above all, foreign arrogance to dictate to it on the discharge of its proper office. 
“England expects every man to do his duty; ” and none can be so well prepared 
under all circumstances to exact its peiformance as that Liberal party which lias 
done the work of justice alike for Nonconformists and for Papal Dissidents, and 
whose members have so often, for the sake of that work, hazaided their credit with 
the markedly Protestant constituencies of the country. Strong the State of the 
United Kingdom has always been m material strength, and its moral panoply is 
now, wo may hope, pretty complete. It is not then for the dignity of the Ciown 
and people of the United Kingdom to be diveitcd from a path which they have 
deliberately chosen and wdiich it docs not rest with all the mjnmidons of the 
Apostolic chamber either openly to obstruct or secretly to undermine It is right- 
fully to be expected, it is greatly to be desired, that the Homan Catholics of this 
country should do in the nineteenth centuiy what their forefathers of England, 
except a handful of emissaiies, didm the sixteenth, when they w'ere marshalled in 
tesistanco to the Armada, and in the seventeenth, when, in spite of the Papal Cliair, 
they sat in the House of Lords under the Oath of Allegiance That wdnch they ai e 
entitled to desire, we are entitled also to expect ; indeed, to say we did not expect it 
would, in my judgment, be the true way of conve^dngan “ insult ” to those concerned. 
In this expectation we may be partially disappointed. Should those to whom I 
appeal, thus unhappily come to boar witness in their own persons to the decay of 
sound, manly, true life in their Church, it will be their loss more than ours. The 
inhabitants of these islands, as a whole, arc stable, though sometimes credulous 
and excitable ; resolute, though sometimes boastful ; and a strong-headed and 
stout-hearted race wdll not be Jiindered, either by latent or by avowed dissents, 
due to the foreign influence of a caste, from the accomplishment of its mission in 
tlie w^orld.’ 

Few pamphlets, or indeed works of any kind, have created so 
much public excitement, or attained such an enormous circula- 
tion, as this dissertation on the Vatican Decrees. In the course 
of a few weeks no fewer than one hundred and twenty thousand 
copies of the pamphlet had been disposed of, and replies innu- 
merable appeared within the same period."^ Mr. Gladstone’s essay 
performed one service at least — it demonstrated that there w^as a 
want of harmony between the members of the Eomish Chnrch 
themselves on the subject of the Vatican Decrees. For example, 

The following is a list of the chief writers of replies to Mr. Gladstone’s essay: — 
Cardinal Manning, Dr (Cardinal) Newman, Bishop Ullathorne, Bishop Vaughan, 
Monsignor Capol, Lord Fetre, Lord Hemes, Sir G Bowyer, Lord Hobert Montagu, 
a Monk of St Augustine’s, Hamsgate, Bishop Clifford, liev J. Coleridge, Rev. T, B. 
Parkinson, Monsignor Fiancesco Nardi, Mr. A. P. de Lisle, Canon Oakley, Mr. 
Marum, LLB., Rev John Curry, Mr. J. Stores Sinitli, and a Scottish Catholic Lay- 
man. A great number of anonymous replies were also published, as well as stiic- 
tuies uijon Mr ^-rladstone’s conclusions, in the Ultramontane press. 
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Lord Camojs. a well-known Catholic nobleman, declared that be 
concurred in blr. G-ladstone’s views upon the new dogmas of the 
Church. History, common-sense, and his early instruction — said 
his lordship — forbade him to accept the astounding and novel 
doctrine of the personal Infallibility of the Pope, even though 
limited to the domain of faith and morals. He took esception to 
nothing in Mr. Grladst one’s pamphlet but the term ‘ bloody,’ as 
applied to Queen Mary. If the Vatican Decrees were enforced, 
serious difficulties would arise for the members of the Homan 
Catholic Church throughout the world. Lord Acton, one of the 
most intellectual and enlightened of Catholics, claimed that he 
could be an orthodox Eomanist, and yet resist the Vatican 
Decrees, hlr. Henry Petre likewise repudiated the high Ultramon- 
tane views. Other members of the Eomish communion, however, 
such as Lord Herries, Lord Petre, hlr. Stourton, and Mr. Lang- 
dale, accepted the Decrees. Upon the appearance of the pamphlet, 
two prominent Italian journals, the Osservatore and the Voce 
della Veritd, could scarcely believe it possible that it was Mr. 
Grladstone who thus attacked the Holy See. They imagined that 
he had done this deed to clear himself of the suspicion of hidden 
Catholicism, and the former joiumal hinted that the essay might 
have been the result of certain interviews which Mr. Oladstone 
was known to have had with Dr. von Dolling'er.’** Both journals 
further expressed a hope that the offender might be brought ulti- 
mately within the pale of the ‘ true Church,’ a consummation 
scarcely likely to be realised. 

Three months after the appearance of his first pamphlet, Mr. 
Gladstone issued a second, entitled Vaticanism : an Answer to 
Meproofs and Hejolies. Those who adopted the Ultramontane 
hypothesis had charged him with insulting the Eoman Catholics 
of Great Britain. Mr. G-ladstone repudiated all such intention, 
but in doing so reiterated his original charges as follows : — ‘ The 
Vatican Decrees do, in the strictest sense, establish for the Pope 
a supreme command over loyalty and civil duty. To the vast 
majority of Eoman Catholics they are, and in all likelihood will 
long in their carefully enveloped meaning remain, practically 
unknown. Of that small minority who have spoken or fitted 
themselves to speak a portion reject them. Another portion 
receive them with an express reserve, to me perfectly satisfkctory^ 
against, all their civil consequences. Another portion seem to 
suspend their judgment until it is determined what is a free 

^ Cardinal Manning* and Bisliop XJIlatliorne also snpposod Dr, von Ddllmgcr to 
be in some degree responsible for, or at least cognisant of, the tract on tho Vatican 
Decrees ; but Mr. Grladstone afterwards stated that the learned Doctor had no 
concern, direct or indirect, in the production or publication of the pamphlet, and 
that until it had gone to the press he was even ignorant of its exi.stoncc,^ 
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Council, wliat is moral unanimity, what are declarations ex 
cathedra^ whether there has been a decisiye and binding pro- 
mulgation so as to create a law, and whether the claim for an 
undue obedience need be considered until some act of undue 
obedience is asked. A very large class, as it seems to me, think 
they receive these Decrees, and do not. They are involved in 
inconsistency, and that inconsistency is dangerous.’ He did not 
censure the supporters of the Decrees : the Alpha and Omega of 
his desire was to assail the system. 

The writer paid a high compliment to his most distinguished 
antagonist, Dr. Newman. ^ In my opinion,’ he remarked, ^ his 
secession from the Ohm’ch of England has never yet been estimated 
among us at anything like the full amount of its calamitous 
importance. It has been said that the world does not know its 
greatest men ; ^ neither, I will add, is it aware of the power and 
weight carried by the words and by the acts of those among its 
gTeatest men whom it does know. The Ecclesiastical historian 
will perhaps hereafter judge that this secession was a much greater 
event even than the partial secession of John Wesley, the only 
case of personal loss suffered by the Church of England since the 
Eeformation, which can be at all compared with it in magnitude. 
I do nob refer to its effect upon the mere balance of schools or 
parties in the Church % that is an inferior question. I refer to 
its effect upon the state of positive belief, and the attitude and 
capacities of the religious mind of England.’ After having 
given an extraordinary impulse to the religious thought of 
England at a critical period, Dr. Newman lived to he the 
main, if involuntary, cause of disorganising it in a manner 
quite as remarkable. 

With regard to the character of Dr. Newman’s answer, and 
the replies of other acceptors of the Decrees who wrote in the 
same sense, Mr. Grladstone could not refrain from saying that the 
immediate purpose of his appeal had been attained, in so far as 
that the loyalty of his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects in the 
mass remained evidently untainted and secure. Dr. Newman’s 
letter to the Duke of Norfolk Mr. Grladstone pronounced to be of 
the highest interest as a psychological study. ^Whatever he 
writes, whether we agree with him or not, presents to us this 
great attraction as well as advantage, that we have everywhere 
the man in the work, that his words are the transparent covering 
of his nature. If there be obliquity in them, it is purely intel- 
lectual obliquity ; the work of an intellect sharp enough to cut 

* This thought, so often attributed to a wrong source, appears in Sir Henry 
Taylor’s FhtUp van Artevelde, Act I., sc. 5, ‘The world knows nothing of lts^ 
greatest men.’ 
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the diamond, and bright as the diamond which it cuts. How 
rarely it is found, in the wayward and inscrutable records of our 
race, that with these instruments of an almost supeiiiuman force 
and subtlety, robustness of character and energy of will are or 
can be developed in the same extraordinary proportions, so as to 
integrate that structure of combined thought and action which 
makes life a moral whole ! ’ But his exclusive duty now was 
concerned with the learned Doctor’s tract, and on the general 
question he must avow tliat he did not feel the same security for 
the future as for the present. He could not overlook indications, 
even in this country, that the proceedings of Vaticanism threat- 
ened to become a source of practical inconvenience. With respect 
to Archbishop Manning, that prelate’s satisfactory views on the 
present rule of civil allegiance had not prevented him from 
giving his countenance as a responsible editor to the lucubrations 
of a gentleman who denied liberty of conscience, and asserted 
the right to persecute when there was the power ; a right which, 
indeed, the Archbishop himself had not disclaimed. But apart 
from personal questions, do what men might in checking external 
developments, it was not in their power to neutralise the mischiefs 
of the wanton aggression of 1870 upon the liberties which up to 
that epoch had been allowed to private Christians in the Roman 
co mmu nion. ‘ Even in those parts of Christendom where the 
Decrees and the present attitude of the Papal See do not 
produce or aggravate open broils with the civil power, by 
undermining moral liberty they impair moral responsibility, 
and silently, in the succession of generations, if not in the 
lifetime of individuals, tend to emasculate the vigour of the 
mind.’ 

In the body of this second essay, Mr. Gladstone proceeded 
further to sustain and prove his two main propositions — that 
Rome had reproduced for active service those doctrines of former 
times which she was fondly thought to have disused j and that 
the Pope now claims, with plenary authority, from every convert 
and member of his Church, that he shall place his loyalty and 
civil duty at the mercy of another, viz., himself. The writer 
adduced proofs to show that his account of the contents of the 
Syllabus was accurate, and that he had understated, not overstated, 
its authority. In the code of Vaticanism, it was unquestionably 
entitled to obedience. The other topics treated were the Vatican 
Council and the Infallibility of the Pope, the revived claims of 
the Pope, the Vatican Council and obedience to the Pope, warrant 
of allegiance according to the Vatican, and the intrinsic nature 
and conditions of the Papal Infallibility decreed in the Vatican 
Council. Mr, Gladstone brought forward a variety of arguments 
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and proofs in justification of the following general conclusions 
or assertions : — ‘ 1. That the position of JBoman Catholics 
been altered by the decrees of the Vatican on Papal Infallibility, 
and in obedience to the Pope. 2. That the extreme claims 
of the Middle Ages have been sanctioned, and have been revived 
without the wai-rant or excuse which might in those ages have 
been shown for them. 3. That the claims asserted by the Pope 
are such as to place civil allegiance at his mercy. 4. That the 
State and people of the United Kingdom had a right to rely on 
the assurances they had received, that Papal InfalliMlity was not, 
and could not become, an article of faith in the Eoman Church, 
and that the obedience due to the Pope was limited by laws 
independent of his will.’ Here are the closing words of the author’s 
eloquent peroration : — ‘ As freedom can never he effectually estab- 
lished by the adversaries of that Grospel which has first made it a 
reality for all orders and degrees of men, so the Gospel never can 
be effectually defended by a policy which declines to acknowledge 
the high place assigned to liberty in the counsels of Providence, 
and which, upon the pretext of the abuse that hke every other 
good she sufiers, expels her from its system. Among the many 
noble thoughts of Homer, there is not one more noble or more 
penetrating than his judgment upon slavery. “ On the day,” he 
says, “ that makes a bondman »of the free, 

Wide-seeing Zeus takes half the man away,** 

He thus judges, not because the slavery of his time was cruel — 
for evidently it was not — but because it was slavery. What he 
said against servitude in the social order, we may plead against 
Vaticanism in the spiritual sphere ; and no cloud of incense which 
zeal or flattery, or even love, can raise should hide the disastrous 
truth from the vision of mankind.’ 

In addition to the publication of these essays on the subject 
of Vaticanism, Mr. Gladstone contributed a vigorous and search- 
iug criticism upon the speeches of Pope Pius IX. to the Qua'ii.erly 
Review for January, 1875. The writer’s indignation at the Papal 
assumptions finds full vent in this article, which reviews the chief 
events in the career of the late Pope, and, in certain aspects, leaves 
him exposed to the derision of humanity. 

It may, perhaps, be taken for granted, that of all forms of 
controversy the religious is the least effectual in winning converts 
from one form of belief to another, and to those principles which 
the respective combatants believe to be in accordance with reason, 
truth, and justice. Many men practically decline to submit their 
individual religion to the tests demanded of it ; and, therefore. 
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amongst Roman Catholics, Mr. G-ladstone’s controversial writings 
may have had little effect, notwithstanding the cogency of their 
arguments. But to the rest of the world, at any rate, these essays 
have afforded substantial aid in demonstrating the hollowness oi 
the Papal pretensions, as well as their insidious and dangerous 
ciiaracter. 



CHAPTER XXVI, 


aiR. GLADSTONE’S FmANOIAIi EOLIOY. 

Beneficial results of Mr* Gladstone’s Pinancial Legislation — ^Testimony of Sir 
Stafford Northcote — ^Eeview of Twenty Years of Bmancial Policy — ^Tlie Budget 
of 1853 — Compared witli Sir Bofiert Peel’s Budget of 1842 — Tlie Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the Necessity for Betrenchment — ^Mr. Gladstone on the P^ancial 
Pohcy of the Beaconsfield Administration — ^Liberal and Conservative Expenditure 
compared — ^The General Expenditure of the Country — growing Deficiency — 
Taxes remitted hy the Gladstone Administiation* 

The various budgets for wMcb Mr. Gladstone was directly respon- 
sible have been dealt with at length in the order of their introduc- 
tion into the House of Commons ; but it remains now to offer 
some observations upon the general character and effect of his 
marvellous financial policy^ as well as to conti’ast it briefly with 
the policy pursued hy his successors. In fulfilling this task^ we 
are fortunately able to fall back upon the compilations and sta- 
tistics of persons whose authority in matters of finance will 
scarcely be disputed. 

For we shall call as a witness to the beneficial results of Mr. 
Gladstone’s financial legislation no less a person than his whilom 
pupil, the leader of the Conservative party. In an able, and — ■ 
so far as finance can he made so — interesting review of twenty 
important years of financial policy, viz., those extending from 
1842 to 1861 inclusively. Sir Stafford bTorthcote shows the great 
changes which have been effected in national finance.* Although 
the right hon. baronet does not, for personal reasons stated, enter 
largely into a consideration of the very important budget of 1860, 
his genera] conclusions upon the financial measures of that and 
previous years will sufficiently answer our purpose. The period re- 
viewed commences with Sir Robert Peel’s imposition of the income- 
tax in 1842, and extends to the repeal of the paper duties in 1861. 
As the writer justly remarks, the fortunes of the income-tax, and 
the work done by its aid, ‘ give a kind of dramatic unity to this 
period, which would alone be sufficient to make the study of it 

* Tweniy Tears of TvAxmdal Foliay. By Sir Stafford H Northcote, Bart., M 
for Stamford. London, 1862. 
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interesting ; "but in addition to this, tve have, in the course of 
these twenty years, seen our financial system exhibited in all its 
bearings ; and examples have been given of almost every kind of 
financial problem.’ Passing over the great financial measures of 
1842 and 1845 — with which Sir Eobert Peel’s Ministry was asso- 
ciated, and which formed the starting-point of a new financial 
rigime — we will come to the year 1853, one of the most important 
of the whole period dealt with by Sir Stafford Northcote. Mr. 
Grladstone’s analysis of the income-tax in his budget of this year 
has already been referred to in detail. As Sir Stafford says, ‘ It 
is almost impossible to condense this portion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech ; so consummate is the skih with which the topics are 
arranged and presented to his audience. Wholly apart from the 
merits of the scheme he proposes, the speech itself, and especially 
this part of it, will repay the most caieful study as a specimen 
of persuasive reasoning.’ On the general character of this remark- 
able budget, the same writer observes, ‘ We miss in it the caution, 
which is perhaps the most striking feature of the financial plans 
of Sir Eobert Peel ; while in its place we meet with a boldness of 
conception, a love of effect, and a power of producing it, such as 
we do not find even in the remarkable budget of 1842. Yet it 
would be unjust to Mr. Gladstone to find fault with him on thi>i 
account. When we look at the circumstances of the case, we 
cannot but feel that it was of the utmost importance to the finan- 
cial prosperity of the country that a stand should be made against 
that of which Mr. Disraeli had so justly complained — the tendency 
of the leaders of public opinion to decry and render impossible 
every mode of raising the necessary revenues ; and ... we may 
well believe that nothing less than a striking scheme like that 
which Mr. Gladstone brought forward would at that time have 
sufficed to save the finances from the most serious confusion.’ 
Moreover, ‘ had not events occurred which led to a large increase 
of our expenditure before the arrival of 1860, his calculations 
would have been nearly or quite verified ] that is, provided the 
House had abstained for the whole seven years from demanding 
any new remissions of taxation.’ With regard to the Crimean 
W ar. Sir S, N orthcote observes that it revealed to us many imperfec- 
tions in our military system ; but the strain on our finances brought 
to light nothing but their soundness and their vigour. ‘ Could 
we have borne that strain as we did,’ he asks, ‘ if it had not been 
for the life which Sir Eobert Peel first infused, and which Mr. 
Gladstone afterwards renewed, in our fiscal system, and but for 
which 1854 might have found us struggling with an overwhelm- 
ing deficiency, or inextricably entangled in the toils which must 
attend a reconstruction of the income-tax? It was well for 
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Eng’laudj in tliis respect at least, ttat we liad set our house in 
order before the day of trial came upon us.-’ Mr. Gladstone could 
desire no better tribute than this to bis capacity as a Finance 
Minister. In assessing the general result of the financial policy 
pursued from 1843 to 1861 — in which Mr. Gladstone bad so large 
a share — Sir Stafford Northeote arrives at the conclusion that the 
condition of every portion of the community has been greatly 
improved by the new policy. 

With regard to the financial policy which prevailed after Mr. 
Gladstone-’s retirement from office, the right hon. gentleman him- 
self described it in an article entitled ‘'The Country and the 
Government.’ * Complaining of the pretensions and theatrical 
policy of the existing Administration, he remarked that it could 
not be had without paying hea-vily for the decorations and stage 
accompaniments. ‘ The stock of corn-age which our Ministers 
possessed was lavishly expended, partly in act and partly in word, 
for the management of their transactions beyond sea. The con- 
sequence has been that for domestic duties, and for the first of all 
domestic duties, after allegiance to the Throne — namely, the 
duty of maintaining a just balance between income and charge, 
and of relieving the future at least by moderate present sacrifices 
— they have not so much as an ounce of courage left. The result 
has been a financial policy such as all the Ministries of the last 
forty years would have disdained; and, what is even worse, the 
invention of a group of false financial doctrines, unknown "to our 
annals, to cover the shortcomings, the miscarriages, and the mal- 
practices of recent finance.’ Mr. Gladstone also pointed out that 
in some eases the advocates of the Ministry had resorted to the 
simple but effectual plan of pure falsification. One journal, for 
example, stated that the expenditure of 1873-4 was £077,044,853, 
and the income £76,788,167 — ^thus showing a deficiency of 
£356,685; whereas the expenditure was £76,466,000, and the 
revenue £77,335,000, showing a surplus of £869,000. Another 
journal affirmed -that since the Conservatives had been in office 
they had paid in Alalama claims £3,196,875; whereas the 
Alabama claims were paid in 1873-4, -the last year of Liberal 
finance. A table had also been constructed — and it had even been 
employed by a Minister of State — sho-wing, not the comparative 
expenditure, but the comparative taxation of the Liberal and 
Conservative Governments since the year 1869. This table gave 
as the amount of taxation per head for the five years during which 
the Liberal Government were in office £10 7s. 0|d., and the 


* See the Ninetewith CeKtwry for Avgust, 1879. 
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amount per liead for tlie five years during wHch tlie Conserva- 
tive Government was in office as £10 8s. Of d.^ leaving a balance 
of 4s. per head in favour of Lord Beaconsfield. ‘ Upon this 
principle/ wrote Mr. Gladstonej ‘’any scapegrace in St. James-’s- 
streetj with a small annual allowance, and an immeasurable length 
of unpaid bills, could prove himself, by showing the small amount 
he had ^aid from year to year, to be the most thrifty of men. 
The economy of a State is to be measured not by the liabilities it 
discharges, but by the habilities it incurs.'’ The writer further 
pointed out that the Liberal Government began with a high 
taxation because of the high scale of charge it inherited from the 
Tories, and of the four millions or thereabouts due for the 
Abyssinian war, which was also handed over to them. ^ This rate 
of taxation they reduced by more than two shillings per head, 
while applying large sums to the reduction of debt ; while encoun- 
tering the highest price for supplies that had ever been known ; 
and while meeting a large increase of military expenditure in 1 870, 
which was forced upon them solely by the policy of two great 
foreign powers.'’ 

Let us now look at the general expenditure of the country. In 
1873-4 — less the Alalama claims, which had no connection with 
the transactions of the year — ^the gross annual expenditure stood 
at £73,370,000 ; in 1878-9 it stood at iS85,407,000. Excluding 
charges of collection, the amount for 1873-4 was i866, 800,000, 
and for 1878-9,£77,467,000j showing an increase of £10, 657,000. 
Looking only to that portion of the charge which is both annual 
and subject generally -to the option of Parliament, Mr. Gladstone 
stated the ease thus : — Last year of Liberal expenditure, less 
Alalama, claims, 1873-4, £41,853,000 j last year of Tory expen- 
diture, 1878-9, £51,817,000 — showing an increase of £9,964,000, 
or, in round numbers, ten millions of money, ^ mainly due to the 
policy and the profusion of the Ministry.'’ This sum represents a 
proportional augmentation of nearly twenty per cent., or one-fifth, 
in five years. ‘'Aided by the heavy fall in the prices of all 
materials requiring to be purchased for the public service to the 
extent of £1,600,000, the Government at the commencement of 
the year presented military and naval estimates which showed 
reductions of £2,008,000 and £1,524,000 respectively; desirous 
obviously that the grey hairs of this Parliament might go down 
to the grave in better odour than that which environed it in the 
days of its vigour. But it is now evident that the demands of the 
Zulu war must dissipate the fond expectations thus raised. The 
charge (still unknown) for 1879-80 is more likely to exceed than 
to fall short of that for 1878-9, and the choice before us seems to 
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lie between heavy and discreditable deficit and fresh taxation. 
The annual surpluses available for the reduction of debt^ which 
averaged more than three and a quarter millions during the five 
years of the late Goyernment, sank during the first three years of 
the present Ministry to half a millionj and during the two last 
have been replaced by deficits of ££,640^000 and £Sj292.j000 
respectively.'’ 

According to the Statistical Abstract of the United Kingdom, 
published by the Board of Trade, the following figures show the 
actual amount of national espenditm'e for which the Liberals 
were responsible during five years of power under Mr. Gladstone : 
—1870, ^68,864,752; 1871, £69,548,589; 1872, £71,490,020; 
1873, £70,714,448; and 1874, £76,456,610. The espen^ture 
for 1874 embraced a sum of upwards of £3,000,000 paid in 
settlement of the Alabama claims. The expenditure during five 
years of Tory rule was as follows : — 1875, £74,828,040 ; 1876, 
£76,620,773; 1877, £78,125,227; 1878, £82,403,495; and 
1879, £85,407,789. The army and navy estimates during' the 
Liberal regime — that is, from 1869 to 1878 — yield a total of 
£149,278,630; the same estimates during the Conservative 
regime — viz., from 1874 to 1878 — gave a total of ^166,013,989. 
Nor does this excess of nearly seventeen millions include the 
enormous sums that wei’e voted for war purposes. In thirteen 
years during which the Liberals held office, between 1857 and 
1878, they repealed or reduced taxes 'to the amount of 
.£42,816,329, and laid on taxes to the amount of only 
£8,050,086, showing a balance in their favour of £39,766,243. 
The Conservatives, in their nine years of power during the same 
period, reduced taxation by £6,270,123 only; while they im- 
posed new taxes to the amount of £12,374,050, thus leaving a 
balance against them of £6,103,927. 

The financial history of the past quarter of a century has 
surely taught the nation the vast superiority of a policy of peace, 
progress, and retrenchment over that of a ‘ spirited foreign 
policy.’’ War is sometimes necessary for the maintenance of 
national rights and the vindication of national honour, and no 
true Englishman would be wanting in patriotism at such a 
crisis ; but who would venture to affirm that history will acquit 
England of all responsibility for the wars which Lord Beacons- 
field waged in her name ? 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Views on the Eastern. Question — The Rising in the Herzegovina— 
The Andrassy Note — Conference of the Emperors at Beilm — England and the 
Berlin Memoiandum — The Massacres in Bulgaria — Indignation in England — 
Servia and Montenegro declai‘e War against Turkey. — The English Fleet de- 
spatched toBesika Bay — Mr. Disraeli and the ^Bulgarian Atrocities’ — ^IMr Baiing’s 
Corroboiation of the Outiages m Bulgaria — Publication of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Pamphlet — The Wiiter’s Demands — ^The ex-Premier’s Address on Blackheath — 
The Policy ot Europe — ^Necessity for Co-operation between England and Russia 
—Lord Beaconsfield at Aylesbury — ^Tmkey agrees to an Armistice — ^The Constan- 
tinople Conference — Great Meeting at St. James’s Hall on the Eastern Question 
— Speech of Mr. Gladstone — ^Letter from Mr. Carlyle — Failure of the Conference 
at Constantinople — ^Parliamentary Debates on the Eastern Question — Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Reply to Mr. Chaplin — Appeal on the General Question — ^Protocol signed 
at the English Foreign Office— Reiected by Tui key— Declaration of War by Russia 
—Great Debate in the House of Commons — Mr Gladstone’s Five Resolutions — 
Eloquent Speech of the Mover — The First Resolution defeated — The ex-Premier 
at Birmingham and Holyhead — Elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University — 
Course of the Russo-Turkish War — Loid Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone — 
Another Debate in the House of Commons — Panic on the Stock Exchange — 
Treaty of San Stefano — The Bases of Peace — Objected to by England. 

Perhaps no period of Mr. Gladstone’s career has been the subject 
of so much animadversion as that in -which he made his series of 
public utterances upon the complications in Eastern Europe. 
It has frequently been urged against the late leader of the Liberal 
party that his views upon foreign affairs were narrow, contracted, 
and impracticable ; and yet it was by no means unreasonable to 
suppose that his much-canvassed ‘ bag and baggage ’ policy with 
regard to Turkey would prove to be the only permanent solution 
of the Eastern Question, as it specially affected the Christian pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman Empire. It is not our purpose, however, 
to show either that Mr. Gladstone has invariably been right or 
that his opponents have invariably been wrong, in the attitude 
they have respectively assumed at the various stages of this vexed 
and intricate question. The time is too near for a final deliver- 
ance upon the subject, and more than any other, probably, it is 
me which it will be wise to leave to the unbiassed judgment and 
the calm arbitrament of history. At the same time, we cannot 
pass to the mere retrospect of facts which it is our intention only 
to give, without recalling to general recollection how closely many 
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of the earliest predictions of Mr. Gladstone upon the Eastern 
Question have been verified and fulfilled. 

Before dealing tvith those addresses in ■which Sir. Gladstone 
roused in so remarkable a degree the feelings of the English 
people in favour of the oppressed nationalities of Turkey, we will 
rapidly recapitulate the events which led to the great conflict in 
the East of Europe. Turkish oppression, "n^hich had long pre- 
vailed in its worst forms, at length resulted in an outbreak in 
the Herzegovina. This insurrectionary movement began on the 
1st of July, 1875, and, without tracing its gradual stages, it 'will 
be sufficient to state that it ultimately led to an open and formal 
conflict with the Ottoman Government. This movement was as 
the letting out of waters, and in a short time the Eastern Ques- 
tion was re-opened in all its fulness. The cruel oppression of the 
Herzegovinian peasantry by their Mahommedan landlords, was 
the first stage in the new phase of that question for which the 
wisest diplomatic minds in Europe saw no settlement save by the 
adoption of thoroughly root measures. Hostilities ensued, and in 
January, 1876, the Herzegovinians gained a victory over the 
Turks. A few days later, the Austrian statesman, Count An- 
drassy, drew up a Note containing a scheme of reforms in favour 
of the insurgents of Herzegovina ; and this being communicated 
to the Porte by the Austrian, Eussian, and German Ambassadors, 
it was accepted by the Sultan’s Government on the 6th of 
February. Early in May, however, another insurrection broke 
out in several Bulgarian villages, and this was followed a week 
afterwards by the atrocities at Batak, committed by Bashi- 
Bazouks — atrocities which sent a thrill of horror throughout 
Europe. Affairs had become so serious that on the 11th of May, 
the Emperor of Eussia, accompanied by Prince Gortschakoff, 
arrived at Berlin to confer with Count Andrassy, the Emperor 
William, and Prince Bismarck, on the Eastern Question generally. 
On the 22nd, in both Houses of the English Parliament, Ministers 
announced that they had been unable to concur in the Memo- 
randum drawn up at the Berlin Conference — an intimation which 
caused considerable surprise throughout the country. The public 
feeling was not calmed when it became kno'wn two days later that 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean had been ordered to Besika 
Bay. By the 28th of June the insurrection in Bulgaria was sup- 
pressed, and on the 10th the Sultan Abdul Aziz was deposed at 
Constairtinople. He was succeeded by Murad V., who issued an 
imperial Hatt, stating that he desired a Government which should 
best guarantee the liberties of all. In consequence of the changed 
condition of affairs, on the 9th of June Mr. Disraeli stated in 
the House of Commons that the Berlin hlemorandum would not 
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be presented, and that the steps taken by her Majesty’s G-overn- 
ment in Turkish affairs were such as he believed would lead to 
the maintenance of an honourable peace. 

How far these optimist views were justified was speedily shown 
by events which we now look back upon with horror. Within 
a fortnight only from IVIr. Disraeli’s declaration, England was 
moved with indignation at the revelations pulDlished in the 
Daily News from its correspondent at Constantinople, respecting 
the massacres in Bulgaria by the Moslems. Thousands of 
innocent men, women, and children, it was stated, had been 
slaughtered ; at least sixty villages had been utterly destroyed ; 
the most terrible scenes of violence had been committed ; and a 
district once the most fertile in the empire had been completely 
ruined. Crimes had been committed on a scale unknown in 
Europe for many years. Forty girls were shut up in a straw loft 
and burnt, and' outrages of the most fearful description were 
committed upon hundreds of unfortunate captives. 

While the whole heart of Great Britain was stirred, it was left 
for an English Prime Minister to grow jocular upon cruelties 
and sufferings almost unparalleled in the world’s history. In 
the House of Commons, in answer to an interpellation upon the 
Bulgarian massacres, Sir. Disraeli expressed his belief that tlis 
outrages committed by the Turkish troops had been exaggerated j 
while as to the torture of impalement ("which had caused 
universal disgust and anger), he had only to remark that an 
Oiiental people generally terminated their connection with 
culprits in a more expeditious manner 1 Mr. Disraeli’s belief, 
however, was as unfounded as his witticism was callous and 
heartless, for the substantial accuracy of the statements in the 
Daily Neios was afterwards duly attested. 

Before the end of June, Prince Milan left Belgrade and joined 
his army On the frontier. In a proclamation issued to his 
people, he declared that, since the insurrection broke out in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the situation of Servia had become 
intolerable. Notwithstanding his neutral attitude, the Porte had 
continued to send military forces and savage hordes to the 
Servian frontier. * To remain longer in moderation,’ said the 
Prince, ‘would be weakness.’ The Montenegains next united 
with Servia in declaring war against Turkey. The Servians 
were defeated near Novi Bazar, in Bosnia, on the 6th of July, 
with considerable loss. It is unnecessary to follow the fortunes 
of the warfare now set on foot bettveen Turkey and the 
insurrectionary provinces. Debates in the House of Com- 
mons on the progress of events in the East were of frequent 
oecurreneej and on the 30th of July — in answer to Mr. Glad- 
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stone, \^lio had defended the Crimean War, and expressed his 
strong desire for the restoration of the European concert in the 
East — ^hlr. Disraeli explained that the despatch of the Fleet to 
Besika Bay imphed no threat to anybody : it was not sent to pro- 
tect the Turkish Empire, but the British Empire. On the follow- 
ing- day Mr. Gladstone again returned to the subject, and Mr. 
Disraeli rejoined that the Berlin Memorandum had nothing to do 
with the present war, which was one of aggxession. The policy 
of the English Government, he said, had been approved by the 
other Powers. Lord Derby and other members of the Ministry 
had previously defined this policy as one of strict neutrality. On 
the 11th of August Mr. Disraeli made his last speech in the House 
of Commons. It was one distinguished by much of his old brilli- 
ancy and power, and was delivered during the debate raised by 
hlr. Evelyn Ashley on the Eastern Question. He explained that he 
had not denied the existence of the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities,’ but that 
he had no official knowledge of them. In answer to Sir W. Har- 
court, he affirmed that we were not responsible for what occurred in 
Tuikey, nor were the Turks our especial proUg^s. The Premier 
a n nounced that the duty of the Government at that critical 
moment was to maintain the Empire of England, and they would 
never agree to any step that hazarded the existence of that Empire. 
On the morning after this speech it was publicly announced that 
hlr. Disraeli would immediately be elevated to the peerage under 
the title of Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 15th of August, and shortly 
afterwards appeared the official report of Mi-. W. Baring, 
con-oboratiog the reported outi-ages in Bulgaria. After strict 
investigation, IMr. Baring came to the conclusion that no fewer 
than 12,000 persons had perished in the sandjak of Phihppopolis I 
But the most fearful tragedy during the whole insurrection was 
the one at Batak. A large number of people, probably about 
1,000 or 1,200, took refuge in the church and churchyard. The 
church was a solid building, and resisted all attempts by the 
Bashi-Bazouks to burn it from the outside. They consequently 
fired in through the windows, and, getting upon the roof, tore 
off the tiles, and threw bm-ning pieces of wood and rags dipped 
in petroleum among the mass of unhappy human beings inside. 
At last the door was forced in, the massacre completed, and the 
inside of the church burnt. Hardly any one escaped out of 
the fatal walls. The scene for some time afterwards beggared 
description. The massacre at Batak was the most heinous crime 
which has stained the history of the present centiuy ; and Mr, 
Baring added that for this exploit the Turkish leader, Achmet 
Agha, had received the Order of the Medjidie. 
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Blr. Gladstone deemed it high time that the voice of England 
should be heard upon these infamous deeds, and in September 
published a pamphlet entitled Bulgo/rmn Horrors, and the 
Question of the East. He mrged that England should aim at 
the accomplishment of three great olg’ects, in addition to the 
termination of the war, viz., 1. To put a stop to the anarchical 
misrule, the plundering, the murdering, which still desolated 
Bulgaria ; 2. To make effectual provision against the recurrence 
of the outrages recently perpetrated under the sanction of the 
Ottoman Government by excluding its administrative action for 
(he future not only from Bosnia and the Herzegovina, but also, 
and above all, from Bulgaria ; 3. To redeem by such measures 
the honomr of the British name, which in the deplorable events 
of the year had been more gravely compromised than he had 
(mown it to be at any former period. ‘ Let us insist,’ he said, 
‘ that our Government, which has been working in one direction, 
shall work in the other, and shall apply all its vigour to concur 
with the other States of Europe in obtaining the extinction of 
the Turkish Executive power in Bulgaria. Let the Turks now 
carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, namely, by 
carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs and their Mudirs, their 
Bimbashis and their Yuzbachis, their Kaimakams and their 
Pashas, one and all, bag and baggage, shall, I hope, clear out 
from the province they have desolated and profaned. ... If 
it be allowable that the executive power of Turkey should renew 
at this great crisis, by permission or authority of Europe, the 
charter of its existence in Bulgaria, then there is not on record, 
since the beginnings of political society, a protest that man has 
lodged against intolerable misgovemment, or a stroke he has 
dealt at loathsome tyranny, that ought not henceforward to be 
branded as a crime.’ 

A few days later, ISIr. Gladstone followed up his pamphlet by an 
address to his constituents on Blackheath. This speech not only 
fiu-nished a watchword for the campaign which followed, but is 
amongst the most eloquent and impassioned of the ex-Premier’s 
political orations. The speaker was received witli the greatest 
enthusiasm, and at various points in his address the meeting was 
literally carried away by the streng-th of its emotions. Eeferring 
to the massacre at Glencoe, the atrocities of Badajoz, the revolt 
of Cephalonia, and the more recent revolt in Jamaica, JMr. Glad- 
stone said, ‘ To compare those proceedings to what we are now 
dealing with, is an insult to the common-sense of Europe. They 
may constitute a dark page in British history, but if you could 
cpncenfcrate the whole of that page, or every one of them, into a 
single point and a single spot, it would not be worthy to appear 
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upon, one of the pages that will hereafter consign to everlasting 
infamy the proceedings of the Turks in Bulgaria.’ "With regard 
to the policy to be pursued, and the terms to be offered to' the 
Turk, he would say to the latter, ‘You shall receive a reasonable 
tribute ; you shall retain your titular sovei-eignty ; your empire 
shall not be invaded j but never again while the years roll their 
course, so far as it is in our power to determine, never again shall 
the hand of violence be raised by you ; never again shall the dire 
refinements of cruelty be devised by you for the sake of making 
mankind miserable in Bulgaria.’ Passing on to the question how 
this effectual prevention was to be secured, Mr. Grladstone said it 
could only be done with safety by the united action of the Powers 
of Europe. The mind and the heart of Europe must be one in 
this matter. The assent of Eussia, Germany, Austria, France, 
England, and Italy was not only important, but indispensable, 
to entire success and satisfaction. Yet there were two Powers 
whose position was such that they stood forth far before the rest 
in authority, in the means of effectually applying that authority, 
and in responsibility upon this great question, viz., England and 
Eussia. Enlarging still further upon this point, Mr. Gladstone 
observed ; — 

‘I am far from supposing — I am not such a dreamer as to suppose that Russia, 
moie than any other country, is exempt from selfishness and ambition. But she 
has also within her, like other countries, the pulse of humanity, and, for my own 
part, I believe it is the pulse of humanity which is now throbbing almost ungovern- 
ably in het people. Upon the concord and hearty co-operation — not upon a mere 
hollow truce between England and Russia, but upon their concord and hearty 
cordial co-operation — depend a good settlement of this question Their power is 
immense. The power of Russia by land for acting upon these countries as against 
Tuikey is perfectly resistless ; the power of England by sea is scarcely less impor- 
tant at this moment. For I ask you what would be the condition of the Turkish 
armies if the British Admiral now m Besika Bay were to inform the Grovernment 
of Constantinople that from that hour, until atonement had been made — ^until 
punishment had descended, until justice had been vindicated — not a man, nor a 
ship, nor a boat should cross the waters of the Bosphorus, or the cloudy Euxine, or 
the bright jEgean, to carry aid to the Tuikish troops ? ’ 

This address drew forth a reply from Lord Beaconsfield. Speak- 
ing at Aylesbury, he admitted that the Ministerial policy was 
unpopular, but went on to describe the conduct of his opponents 
as worse than any Bulgarian atrocity : he strongly condemned the 
‘designing politicians who take advantage of sublime sentiments, 
and apply them for the furtherance of their sinister ends*^ This 
language, though endorsed in some quaiters, was warmly denounced 
as painful and extraordinary trifling in others. 

Lord Derby directed Sir Henry Elliot, our ambassador at 
Constantinople, to lay the results of Mr. Baring^s inquiry into the 
Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria before the Sultan and to demand 
the punishment of the ofienders. This demand, however^ 
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tically went unenforced. On the 1st of November, Turkey, under 
pressme from Eussia, agreed to an armistice of eight weeks. On 
the 2nd, the Emperor of Russia pledged his sacred word of honour 
to the Enghsh ambassador, in the most serious and solemn manner, 
that he had no intention of acquiring Constantinople ; and that, 
if necessity compelled Mm to occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it 
would only be provisionally, and until the peace and safety of the 
Christian population were secured. He desired the ambassador 
to dispel the cloud of suspicion and distrust which had gathered 
in England against Russia. Notwithstanding these pacific assur- 
ances, on the 9th Lord Beaconsfield delivered a warlike speech at 
the Ministerial banquet at the Guildhall. Apprised of the tenor 
of his speech, the Czar stated on the following day at Moscow that, 
if the Porte did not accede to his demands, Russia would be 
prepared to act independently. 

Lord Salisbury arrived at Constantinople on the 5 th of 
December, to attend the Conference, and on the 8th a great 
meeting took place at St. James’s Hall, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the Eastern Question. The Duke of "Westminster occupied 
the chair at the afternoon conference, which was addressed by 
representative men connected with the army, with letters, and 
with religion, including Mr. Anthony Trollope, Professor Bryce, 
Mr. Richard, Sir T. F. Buxton, Sir G. Campbell, the Rev. Dr. 
Allon, and Sir H. Havelock. The evening meeting, which was 
presided over by Lord Shaftesbxury, was addressed by the ex-Premier, 
Canon Liddon, Lord Waveney,Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, and others. Mr. Freeman, referring to one inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of British interests, said, ‘ Perish the 
interests of England, perish our dominion in India, sooner than 
we should strike one blow, or speak one word on behalf of the 
wrong against the right.’ Professor Fawcett said they had been 
enjoined to ‘ forgive and forget,’ but they could never forget that 
England’s p:i^sent rulers had done aU that they could do to 
.associate the name of England with the most abominable cruelties 
that ever disgraced Europe, and with the most detestable Govern- 
ment that ever afflicted mankind. There was one Minister at 
'least who ought never to be forgiven, and that was the present 
Prime Minister. The cMef interest of the proceedings, however, 
■centred in the speech which it was known that Mr. Gladstone 
would deliver. When the right hon. gentleman rose, he was 
received (as at Blackheath) with almost unbounded demonstra- 
■ tions of applause. After declaring that no change of the public 
sentiment of England had taken place on this question, and 
repudiating the assertion that the conveners of that meeting had 
«any desire to embarrass the Government, he expressed what he 
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believed to be the general feeling and knowledge of tlie Conference 
— ^tbat the power and reputation and influence of England bad, 
for a long period of time within the past twelve months^ and 
in regard to that enormous question, been employed for 
purposes and to an effect directly at variance with the convictions 
of the country. Lord Beaconsfield, he observed, had made 
several speeches, but it was not until his latest utterance at 
Aylesbury that he appeared conscious that England had duties 
to perform towards the Christian populations of Turkey. In 
that speech I recognise first of all this admission, that we had 
duties towards the subject populations — an acknowledgment which 
we wnre never able to obtain during the session. Not one word, 
not one syllable, to that effect, could we draw from the lips of 
the Minister. The first declaration of it, if I remember aright, 
was made by Sir Stafford Northcote,in some speech in the north, 
in which he said, Of course, we are all aware of om* duties to 
the Christian populations ot Turkey.’’ I am extremely glad 
that they were aware of it ; but I am not the less sorry that 
during the whole session of Parliament, and during the whole of 
the correspondence that filled the Blue-books, the recognition 
of that obligation is, so far as I know, nowhere to be found,’ 
After making this effective point, Mr. G-ladstone turned to the 
Conference, and expressed a fervent hope that Lord Salisbury’s 
instructions were not in accordance with the Gruildhall speech, 
but that his lordship’s own clear sight and generous instincts would 
have free scope at Constantinople. He also trusted that the 
Plenipotentiaries would insist on the future independence of the 
provinces, or at least of such a mediate autonomy as would insure 
them against arbitrary inj ustice and oppression. The speaker, in 
his peroration, referred to the work indicated, not merely as a 
worthy deed, but as an absolute duty. ^ It is a case of positive 
obligation, and, under the stringent pressure of that obligation, 
I say that, if at length long-suffering and long-oppressed humanity 
in these provinces is lifting itself from the ground, and beginning 
again to contemplate the heavens, it is our business to assist the 
work. It is our business to acknowledge the obligation, to take 
part in the burden, and it is our privilege to claim for our country 
a share in the honour and in the fame. This acknowledgment of 
duty, this attempt to realise the honour, is what we at least shall 
endeavour to obtain from the Government ; and with nothing less 
than this shall we who are assembled here be, under any circ om- 
stances, persuaded to say Content,” ’ 

Mr. Carlyle, who had been invited to join the Conference, 
wrote a letter in which he said, ® The only clear advice I have to 
give is, as I have stated, that the unspeakable Turk sbould be 
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immediately struck out of the questiou, and the country left to 
honest European guidance, delaying which can be profitable or 
agi'eeable only to gamblers on the Stock Exchange, but distress- 
ing and unprofitable to all other men.’ One excellent effect of 
this public agitation had been to convince the Grovernment of 
the reahty of the grievances of the Christian populations of 
Turkey, and of the necessity for stronger measures than they had 
at first contemplated. The Conference at St. James’s Hall would 
have had an even deeper and wider influence, however, but for 
the fact that the result of the diplomatic Conference at Con- 
stantinople was being awaited with considerable anxiety, and yet 
at the same time strong hopefulness, by the English people. 

The Constantinople Conference met on the 23rd of December, 
and just as a stringent scheme of reform and guarantees had 
been drawn up, the Plenipotentiaries were informed of the pro- 
mulgation of a new Ottoman constitution. On the 30tb, the 
Porte announced that it had a counter-proposition to make. 
This was not then produced, and matters dragged their slow 
length along until the 20th of January, 1877, when the 
Conference closed. The Turkish Government had rejected the 
proposals of the European Powers. These proposals had been 
I’educed to two, viz., an International Commission nominated by 
Europe without executive powers, and the appointment of Valis 
(govemors-general) by the Sultan for five years, with the approval 
of guaranteeing Govemments. Less than these demands the 
Powers would not accept, but they were rejected by the Ottoman 
Government as ‘contrary to the integrity, independence, and 
dignity of the Empire.’ 

During the recess Mr. Gladstone spoke on several occasions 
upon the all-absorbing topic then agitating the public, mind. 
At Hawarden he dwelt upon the condition of Turkey, and 
pleaded that it was the wretched Turkish system, and not the 
Turks themselves, whom we should judge. He hoped that a 
remedy might be found for the existing melancholy condition of 
things. When the Constantinople Conference failed, the right hon. 
gentleman, alluding to this ‘ great transaction and woeful failure,’ 
threw the responsibility of the situation on the Government. In 
an address to the electors of Frome he referred strongly to the 
tremendous responsibility of Ministers ; and in a speech at the 
Taunton Eailway-station, he said, with reference to the injunc- 
tion to himself and his friends to mind their own business, that 
the Eastern Question was their own business. As to the treaties 
of 1856 being in force, his opinion upon this point was given in 
one sentence — Turkey had entirely broken those treaties and 
trampled them under foot. If the treaties were in force, we were 
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bound, to Turkey by a seveial as weE as a joint guarantee. But 
it "was ridiculous to say that these treaties ■were in force as 
between Turkey and ourselves. 

Parliament opened on the 8th of February. In the House of 
Lords, in reply to a po-werful speech by the Duke of Argyll, the 
Premier said he believed that any interference directed to the 
alleviation of the sufferings of the Turkish Christians would only 
make their sufferings worse. He asked for a calm, sagacious, and 
statesmanlike consideration of the whole subject, never forget- 
ting the great interests of England, if it was to have any solution 
at all. In the House of Commons, during the debate on the 
Address, Mr. Gladstone said that he was prepared to stand by 
every statement he had made in the autunan ; and on the 16th 
he initiated a debate upon the Eastern Question generally, but 
with special reference to our treaty obligations. The right hon. 
gentleman demanded the entire freedom of England from any 
obligation to the Porte, and enlarged upon the contradictory 
declarations of recent negotiations, Foreign Office documents, 
Queen’s Speech, and Ministerial orations. The country, he main- 
tained, must be left absolutely free to act upon the dictates of 
policy, justice, and humanity. Mr. Gathorne Hardy said that 
if the Eastern knot were difficidt to untie, the time had not yet 
arrived for England to apply the sword to cut it. The Govern- 
ment, without being obliged to go to war with Turkey, were 
pledged to maintain the faith of treaties which they had no right 
to violate. 

During the animated debate which ensued, Mr. Gladstone 
furnished another proof of his claim to be accounted, perhaps, 
the readiest and most effective debater of his time. Having 
been taken to task by Mr. Chaplin, he retorted in an impromptu 
speech, which, for incisiveness and effect, can never be forgotten 
by those who listened to it. Mr. Chaplin complained that Mr. 
Gladstone and a certain portion of the Liberal party had endea- 
voured to regulate the foreign policy of the country by pamphlets, 
by speeches at public meetings, and by a so-called National 
Conference, instead of leaving it in the hands of the Executive 
Government. One of two things he maintained the right hon. 
gentleman must do — he must either make good or withdraw his 
assertions ; there was no other com'se which it was open to a man 
of honour to follow. The Speaker, being appealed to, ruled that 
the last expression exceeded the limits of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion. The hon. member withdrew it, but concluded by express- 
ing his regret that the right hon. member for Greenwich had, 
during the recess, done so much to impair that respect and esteem 
which they on all sides felt for him in that House, and to shake 
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to its foundation the great and splendid reputation of a man 
-whom England had long learnt to regard, and as he and all 
admitted him to he, among the greatest of her sons. He moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Chaplin speedily discovered how profound had been hia 
mistake in bearding the lion of debate. Mr. Grladstone at once 
rose ; and, in seconding the motion for adjournment, expressed his 
surprise that for the first time in a public career extending over 
nearly half a century, he should be accused of a disinclination 
to meet his opponents in fair fight. Why had not the hon. 
gentleman attended those public meetings of -which he com- 
plained ? As far as he (Mr. G-ladstone) was concerned, it was 
perfectly well known to Liberals and Tories alike that he had 
shrunk from meeting the public on this question. * But such is 
the depth and strength of the sentiment which has taken 
possession of the mind and heart of England in reference to this 
question that I, in my poor and feeble person, simply because I 
have been associated with that sentiment, have .felt it almost 
impossible to avoid the manifestation of this almost unexampled 
national and popular feeling.’ After a scathing rebuke of Lord 
G-eorge Hamilton, who had twice interrupted the course of his 
speecli, Mr. Gladstone thus retm’ned to iMr. Chaplin : — ‘ He says, 
sir, that I have been an inflammatory agitator, and that, as soon 
as I have got into this House, I have no disposition to chant in 
the same key. But before these debates are over — ^before this 
question is settled — ^the hon. gentleman will know more about my 
opinions than he knows at present, or is likely to know to-night. 
I am not about to reveal now to the hon. gentleman the secrets 
of a mind so inferior to his own. I am not so young as to think 
that his obliging inquiries supply me with the opportunities 
most advantageous to the public interest for the laying out 
of the plan of a campaign. By the time the hon. member 
is as old as I am, if he comes in his turn to be accused 
of cowardice by a man of the next generation to himself, he pro- 
bably may find it convenient to refer to the reply I am now 
making, and to make it a model, or, at all events, to take from 
it hints and suggestions, with which to dispose of the antagonist 
that may then rise against him.’ Mr. Gladstone was glad that 
( here was a tremendous feeling abroad upon this Eastern Question. 
He had been told that by the pamphlet he .wrote, and the speech 
he delivered, he had done all this mischief, and agitated Europe 
and the world ; but if that were the case, why did not the hon. 
gentleman, by writing another pamphlet, and delivering another 
speech, pu-t the whole thing right ? If he (the speaker) had done 
anything, it was only in the same way that a man applies a match 
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to an enormous mass of fuel wideli had been already prepared. 
Before Ms pampMet appeared, Lord Derby had telegraphed to Sir 
Henry Elliot that the outrages committed by the Turkish troops 
had roused an universal feeling of indignation in all classes of 
English society. It was the nation that led the classes and the 
leaders in this matter, and not the classes and leaders who led 
the nation. ‘I will tell the hon. gentleman,’ continued Mr. 
Grladstone, ‘ sometMng in answer to his questions, and it is that 
I will tell him notMng at all. I will take my own counsel, and 
beg to inform Mm that he shall have no reason whatever to 
complain, when the accounts come to be settled and cast up at 
the end of the whole matter, of any reticence or suppressions on 
my part.’ As to what he (the speaker) had told the people of 
Taunton, it was briefly this — ^that it was absolutely necessary to 
watch the policy of the Grovernmentj that in the acts, in the 
language, and in the tendency of Lord Salisbury he had great con- 
fidence ; but that he did not know whether the G-ovemment had 
one policy or two policies, hlr. Grladstone concluded his spurted 
retort with tlris appeal upon the general question : — 

‘ We have, I thiak, the most solemn and the greatest question to determine that 
has come before Pailiament in my time It is only under very raie circumstances 
that such a question — the question of the East — can be fully raised, fully developed 
and exhibited, and fully brought home to the minds of men with that force, with 
that command, with that absorbing power, which it ought to exercise aver them. In 
t he original entrance of the Turlcs into Europe, it may be said to have been a turning 
point in human history. To a great extent it continues to be the cardinal question, 
the question which casts into the shade every other question, and the question which 
is now brought before the mind of the country far more f ulljr than at any period of 
our history, far more fully than even at the time of the Crimean War, when we 
were pouring foitliour blood and treasure in what we thought to be the cause of 
justice and right. And I endeavoured to impress upon the minds of my audience at 
Taunton, not a blind prejudice against this man or that, but a great watchfulness, 
and the duty of great activity. It is the duty of every man to feel that he is bound 
for himself, according to his opportunities, to examine what belongs to this ques- 
tion, with regard to which it can never be forgotten that we are those who set up 
the power of Turkey in 1854 ; that we are those who gave her the strength which has 
been exhibited in the Bulgarian massacres ; that we are those who made the treaty 
arrangements that have secured her for twenty yeais from almost a single hour of 
uneasiness brought about by foreign intervention ; and that, therefore, nothing can 
bo gi’eater and nothing deeper than our responsibility in the matter. It is incum- 
borit upon us, one^nd all, that we do not allow any consideration, either of party 
or personal convenience, to prevent us from endeavouring to the best of our ability 
to discharge this great duty, that now, at length, in the East, has sprung up ; and 
that in the midst of tliis great opportunity, when aH Europe has been called to 
collective action, and when something hke Euiopean concert has been established 
— when we learn the deep human interests that are involved in every stage of the 
question — as far as England at least is concerned, every Englishman should strive 
to the utmost of his might that justice shall be done ’ 

These eloquent words were followed by protracted cheering — 
cheering at which the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself said 
he could not feel surprised. Another debate on the Eastern 
Question took place before the recess, on a motion, by Mr. Faw- 
cett, affirming the necessity of obtaining adequate securities for 
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the better government of Tm’key. Sir H, Drummond Wolff read 
extracts from speeches by Mr. Grladstone on the Crimean War 
and the Cretan Insurrection, to show that whereas he now refused 
the Turks even a twelvemonth’s respite, and acknowledged none 
but humanitarian motives, he then contemplated Turkish reform 
must be the work of a generation, and that the duty of neutrality 
was superior to that of humanity. Upon this Mr. Grladstone 
showed that his assailant had used garbled extracts from old 
speeches, which were susceptible of a different interpretation 
being put upon them. In a correspondence with Sir Henry 
Elliot, Mr. Grladstone also vindicated himself from an erroneous 
interpretation that had been put on his ‘bag and baggage’ 
declaration, which, he explained, did not mean turning the Ttirks 
out of Europe, but that all the civil, military, and police 
authorities should leave the country. 

A Protocol was signed at the English Foreign Office, on the 
31st of March, stating that the Powers proposed to watch care- 
fully, by means of their representatives at Constantinople, and 
their local agents, the manner in which the promises of the Otto- 
man Groveinment were carried into effect. If their hopes should 
once more be disappointed, and if the condition of the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan should not be improved in a manner to pre- 
vent the return of the complications which periodically disturbed 
the peace of the East, they thought it right to declare that such 
a state of affairs would be incompatible with their interests, and 
those of Europe in general. The Turkish Grovemment replied 
that it was not aware how it could have deserved so ill of justice 
and civilisation as to see itself placed in a humiliating position 
without example in the world. On the 24th of April war was 
declared by Eussia, the Czar’s manifesto giving as the reasons 
for this step the refusal of guarantees by the Porte for the pro- 
posed reforms, the failure of the Conference, and the rejection of 
the Protocol. England, France, and Italy issued proclamations, 
on the 1st of May, enjoining strict neutrality in the war then 
pending between Turkey and Eussia. 

On the 7th, a great debate was opened in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Gladstone. Disappointed with the course of the 
negotiations, and incensed at the attitude of Turkey, he had given 
notice that he should move the following resolutions : — 

‘ First : That this, House finds just cause of dissatisfaction and complaint m the 
conduct of the Ottoman Porte with regrard to the despatch written by the Earl' 
of Derby on September 21, 1876, and relating to the massacres in Bulgaria 
Second: Tliat until such conduct shall have been essentially changed, and guaran- 
tees on behalf of the subject populations other than the promises or ostensible 
m/^asn i es of the Porte shall hare been provided, that Government will be deemed by 
this House to have lost all claim to receive either the material or the moral support 
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of the British Cio%^ n. Third : That in the midst of the complications which exist, 
and the war winch has actually begun, this House earnestly desires the inHueiicc of 
the British Crown in the Councils of Europe to be employed with a view to the 
early and effectual development of local liberty and practical self-government in 
the 'disturbed provinces of Turkey, by putting an end to the oppression w Inch they 
now suffer, without the imposition upon them of any other foreign dominion- 
Fourth : That bearing in mind the wise and honourable policy of tiis country in 
the Protocol of April, 1826, and the Treaty of July, 1827, with respect to Greece, this 
House furthermore earnestly desiies that the influence of the British Crown may 
be addressed to the promoting the concert of the European Powers m exacting 
from tho Ottoman Porte, by tneir United authority, such changes in the Govern- 
ment of Turkey as they may deem to be necessary for the purposes of humanity 
and justice, for effectual defence against intrigue, and for the peace of the world. 
Fifth : That a humble Address, setting forth the prayer of this House, according to 
the tenor of the foregoing resolutions, be prepared and presented to her Majesty/ 

These Eesolutions were, of course, on the face of them, hostile 
to the Grovernment, and it was found that many members of the 
Liberal party declined to give them their support on the ground 
that they pledged England to a joint policy of force with Russia- 
When the time came for moving them, therefore, hlr. Grladstone 
announced that he accepted a verbal amendment of the second 
resolution, which m its amended form simply declared that Turkey 
had forfeited all claim to support, moral and material. The last 
three resolutions would not be proceeded with. Sir John Lubbock, 
who had given notice to move the ‘ previous question,’ now said 
he should not do so, but would cordially support the amended 
resolutions. A long preliminaiy discussion ensued upon the altered 
condition of affairs, but ultimately the standing orders were 
postponed, and Mr. Gladstone rose to propose his resolutions in 
their altered form. 

He began by alluding to the enormous number of manifesta- 
tions of the opinion of the country, reports of nearly one hundred 
meetings having reached him that morning. With regard to 
the resolutions passed at these meetings, in more than nineteen 
cases out of twenty their general scope had been in correspondence 
not merely with the first two of his resolutions, hut with the 
whole. Coming then to the general question, Mr. Gladstone, 
with clear and tempered eloquence, discussed the resolutions in 
their entii-ety, affirming their justice. He exposed the different 
views prevailing in the Cabinet, though the Government had never 
disclaimed their ill-omened phrase of promised ‘ moral support ’ to 
Turkey. The conduct of the Government for eighteen months 
back had been more deplorable than the conduct of any Govern- 
ment since the Peace of Vienna, and its position had been most 
ambiguous. The public mind had been prepared for war, and 
Lord Derby’s answer to the Gortschakoff Circular was redolent 
with the old odious doctrine of ‘ moral support.’ With regard 
to our expostulations and remonstrances, the Porte, which well 
understood the force of words, knew that our expostulations 
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began in words and that they ended in words ; and it was time 
that the people of England and the people of Turhish Chi-istian 
provinces should begin to understand as much. If we went no 
further than this, the work must pass into the hands of others. 
Reviewing the history of the atrocities, Lord Derby’s despatch, 
and the existing* deplorable condition of the provinces, he 
insisted that the guilt must be fixed, not on the minor instru- 
ments, but on the Tm'kish Grovemment, which had caused and 
encouraged the massacres. The Christian subjects of the Porte 
had been led by the conduct of the British G-ovemment to look 
upon Russia as their best friend, and we had forced upon the 
Czar the task of redeeming them from oppression. Mr. Gladstone 
next showed how firmly and vigorously a Liberal Government 
had acted in the ease of the Syrian massacres ; and giving what 
he believed to be the true interpretation of the treaty of Kainardji, 
he contended that the Crimean War deprived the Christians 
of a safeguard which we were bound to make good to them. 
He steadfastly adhered to the whole of his resolutions, but, though 
he could not understand why they should not in their entirety 
receive the support of Lord Hartington, he had come to the con- 
clusion that it would not be expedient or becoming in him to 
ask the Speaker to go through the idle form of putting each of 
them in succession from the chair. 

Mr. Gladstojie asked, in conclusion, whether, with regard to 
the great battle of freedom against oppression then going on, we 
in England could lay om* hands upon our hearts, and in the face 
of God and man say, ‘ We have well and sufficiently performed 
our part ’ ? Then came this noble peroration : — 

^ Sir, there were other da^^'s when England was the hope of freedom. Wherever 
in the woild a high aspiration was entertained or a noble blow was struck, it was 
to England that the eyes of the oiipicssed were always turned — to this favourite, 
this darling home of so much privilege and so much happiness, where the people 
that had built up a noble ediiice for themselves would, it was well known, be ready 
to do what in them lay to secure the benefit of the same inestimable boon for 
others. You talk to me of the established tradition and policy in regard to Turkey. 

I appeal to an established tradition, older, wider, nobler far — a tradition not which 
disregards British interests, but which teaches you to seek the promotion of these 
interests m obeying the dictates of honour and 3 ustice, And, sir, what is to be the 
end of this ? Are we to dress up the fantastic ideas some people entertain about 
this policy^ and that policy in the garb of British interests, and then, with a now 
and base idolatry, fall down and worship them ? Or are we to look not at the 
sentiment, but at the hard facts of the case which Lord Derby told us fifteen 
years ago — viz., that it is the populations of those countries that will ultimately 
possess them— that will ultimately determine their abiding condition ? It is to 
tins fact, this law, that we should look. There is now before the world a glorious 
prize. A portion of those unhappy people are still as yet making an effort to 
retiieve wliat they have lost so long, but have not ceased to love and to desire, 

I speak of those in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Another portion — a band of heroes 
such as the world has rarely seen — stand on the rocks of Montenegro, and are 
ready now, as they have ever been during the 400 years of their exile from their 
fertile plains, to sweep down from their fastnesses, and meet the Turks at any 
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odds for the re-establislmient of justice and of peace in these countries. Another 
portion still, the 5,000,000 of Bulgarians cowed and beaten down to the ground, 
hardly venturing to look upwards, even to then Father in Heaven, have extended 
their hands to you ; they have sent you their petition, tliey have prayed for your 
help and protection. They have told you that they do not seek alliance with Enssia 
or with any foreign Power, but that they seek to be delivered from an intolerable 
burden of woe and shame. That burden of woe and shame — the gieatest that 
exists on God's eartli — ^is one that we thought united Europe was about to remove, 
but to removing which, for the present, you seem to have no efficacious means of 
offering even the smallest practical contribution. But, sir, the removal of that 
load of woe and shame is a great and noble prize. It is a prize well worth compet* 
ing for. It is not yet too late to try to win it. I believe there are men in the 
Cabinet who would try to win it if they were free to act on their own beliefs and 
aspiration. It is not yet too late, I say, to become competitors for that prize; but 
be assured that wliether you mean to claim for yourselves even a single leaf in that 
immortal chaplet of renown, which wiU be the reward of true labour in that cause, 
or whether you turn your backs upon that cause and upon your own duty, I 
believe for one that the knell of Turkish tyranny in these provinces has sounded. 
So far as human eye can judge, it is about to be destroyed. The destruction may 
not come in the way or the means that we should choose ; but come this boon 
from what hands it may, it will be a noble boon, and as a noble boon will gladly 
be accepted by Christendom and the world.' 

The debate was continued for five days. In the course of it, 
Mr. Cross stated that now that war had broken out, absolute 
neuti'ality was the rule of the Grovernment, and neither side 
would have either moral or material support from England. 
Conscious of their strength, the G-ovemment would watch the 
course of events, and, if an opporturaty offered for intei'posing 
their good offiLees, they would not allow it to pass. These Minis- 
terial assurances appeared to satisfy a large party in the House 
and the country. The speakers for and against the resolutions 
included most of the able men of both parties. Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and other advanced Lihetal members spoke strongly 
against the Grovernment, and Mr. Walter strongly regTetted that 
they had not used the power of coercion earlier, affirming that 
public opinion would have enforced it if only the Bulgarian mas- 
sacres had preceded the Berlin Memorandum. Mr. Roebuck (type 
of Liberals so-called) rendered a service to the Government which 
was gratefully accepted, and delivered a speech against the resolu- 
tions. The one sentence in this address, perhaps, which is now 
best worth preserving is that in which he described Mr. Gladstone 
as ‘a man whom theeoimtry has believed to be one of its greatest 
and most deserving and most patriotic Ministers at one time or 
another — a man endowed with great ability, with vast power, 
with a winning manner, and whose influenee in this House has 
been almost illimitable.’ Men like Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Roebuck failed to perceive that in this Eastern Question (as in 
many others in the past) it was his high moral courage and 
loftiness of purpose which had given Mr. Gladstone this ‘ almost 
illimitable’ influence, and that were now m-ging him forward in 
‘ the cause of oppressed humanity.’ 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer insisted that all idea of con- 
certed action was now out of the question ; but Lord Hartington 
maintained that the resolutions pointed to the only true policy 
that ought to guide the action of the G-overnment. In summing 
up the debate, Mr. Gladstone passed in review many of the speeches 
delivered, and pointed out that Mr. Cross’s assurances (of which 
he approved) were in direct contradiction to Lord Derby’s 
despatch. He did not believe that the time for an authoritative 
interference by combined Europe had gone by. Such an inter- 
ference was the only satisfactory settlement that could be arrived 
at. He denied emphatically that coercion meant war. The shortest 
way to put an end to the conflict and stop bloodshed would be by 
drawing a naval cordon round Turkey, and neutralising the 
Tuikish fleet. In concluding, the right hon. gentleman said : — 

‘We are eni^agcd in a continuous efEort ; we roll the stone of Sisyphus against the 
slope, and tlio moaient the hand shall be withdrawn, down it will begin to run. 
However, the time is short , the sands of the hour-glass are running out. The longer 
you delay, the less in all hkelihood you will be able to save from the wreck of 
the integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire. If Russia should fail, her 
failure would be a disaster to mankind, and the condition of the su:fiFering races, for 
whom we are supposed to have laboured, will be worse than it was before. If she 
succeeds, and if her conduct be honourable, nay, even if it be but tolerably prudent, 
the performance of the work she has in hand will, notwithstanding all your 
jealousies and all your reproaches, secure for her an undying fame. When that 
work shall be accomplished, though it be not in the way and by the means I would 
have chosen, as an Englishman t snail hide my head, hut as a man I shall rejoice. 
Nevertheless, to my latest day I will exclaim — ^Would God that in this ciisis the 
voice of the nation had been suffered to prevail ; would God that in this great, this 
holy deed, England had not been refused her sliaiel ^ 

For Mr. Gladstone’s first resolution there appeared 223 ; 
agnixist, 354. Six Liberals voted with tlie Government, and only 
one Consej-valive (Mr. Newdegate) against them. Sixteen Con- 
servatives were absent, and twenty Liberals ; while nineteen Home 
Eulers voted with the Government, and eleven with Mr. Glad- 
stone. It was matter of complaint that English statesmanship at 
this time was not at a very high level, hut the country generally 
was for the moment content with a policy of watchfulness and 
strict neutrality. 

Before the session closed Mr. Gladstone addressed a large meet- 
ing at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on the Eastern Question and 
the present condition of the Liberal party, and in the autumn he 
paid a visit to Ireland- On his return to Holyhead, in obedience 
to the demand of those who had gathered to receive him, he 
lei'isjuLcd to the great question yet uppermost in the minds of the 
people. He still expressed his belief that Turkey would have 
yielded to the concerted action of Europe, and noticed the change 
in the tone of the Government, which was shown by the careful 
omission in the Premier’s speech of the old phrase, ‘ the indepen- 
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ttence of Tuitey.’ Again he protested strongly against the country 
"being dragged into war, and warmly eulogised the Nonconformists 
for the consistency and unanimity with which they had insisted 
on justice to the Eastern Christians. Political feeling at this 
time entered into everything ; but Scotland remained true to Mr. 
Gladstone. It was not without significance, perhaps, that in 
November he was elected Lord Eeetor of Glasgow University by 
a large majority in all the nations, his opponent being the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Lord Beaconsfield was the retiring Lord 
Rector, and the Conservatives nominated Sir Stafford Northcote 
as his successor. The polling gave the following result — For 
Mr. Gladstone, 1,153 ; for Sir S. Northcote, 609. 

"We shall not follow the course of the Busso-Turkishwar, which 
is matter of familiar history. The splendid bravery of Osman 
Pasha and other Tm’kish generals could not avert the fortunes of 
war, which, speaking generally, may be said in this instance to 
have resulted righteously. The Russians were doubtless guilty of 
atrocities, most of which were, perhaps, inseparable from Oriental 
warfare, yet none the less to be deplored ; but nothing can for one 
moment be alleged against them to compare with the deliberate 
and continuous system of massacre and outrage pursued by the 
Turks when as yet there was not even the poor excuse of open war 
to plead in their behalf. And there would probably have been 
fewer even of these Russian outrages had it not been for the senti- 
ments of indignation and retaliation which it is difficult at such 
times, and under the influence of vindictive feelings, altogether 
to repress. Turkey suffered irremediable defeats by the fall of 
Kars and Plevna, and the Russian capture of the Schipka Pass. 
On the 23rd of January, the Turkish Plenipotentiaries at Adrian- 
ople received instructions from the Porte to accept the bases of 
peace as submitted to them in writing by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. 

At a meeting of Oxford undergraduates, held on the 30th of 
January, 1878, to celebrate the formation of a Liberal Palmerston 
Club, hir. Gladstone strongly condemned the sending of the 
British Fleet into the Dardanelles. He was afraid it ivoulcl be 
found that it was a breach of European law. He had been 
accused of being an agitator, and with regard to the last eighteen 
months that was true. To his own great pain, and with infinite 
reluctance, but under the full and strong conviction, he might 
say of political old age, for the last eighteen months he might 
be said to have played the part of an agitator. His purpose had 
been to the best of his power, day and night, week by week, 
month by month, to coimterwork what he believed to be the 
purposes of l^ord Beaconsfield. The proposed vote of credit, 
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Mr. G-ladstone said, was the most indefensible proposition that 
in his time had ever been submitted to Parliament. Lord 
Beaconsfield, replying to this and other speeches of his rival, at 
a banquet held at the Biding School at Knights bridge, described 
him as ‘ a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance 
of his own verbosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagination 
that can at all times command an interminable and inconsistent 
series of arguments to malign his opponents and to glorify 
himself.’ This description of jMr. Q-ladstone’s eloquence bears no 
inconsiderable resemblance to a passage in Lord Macaulay’s 
Ediv burgh Review article, but the language of the former lacks 
the clearness and simplicity which distinguish that of the great 
Whig historian.* 

The Grovernment having asked for a vote of credit, a long dis- 
cussion ensued in the House of Commons early in February. Mr. 
G-ladstone, while willing to allow bygones to be bygones, said that 
the vote could not possibly give the Government the strength 
of an undivided nation. He regretted having to play such a 
prominent extra-Parhamentary part, and, though he had never 
imputed anybody’s motives, not a single speech had been made 
in which the worst motives were not attributed to himself. The 
vote would not strengthen the hands of the Government, nor was 
it needed for any endangered British interests, and with ordinary 
military estimates of £26,000,000, we were surely already on a 
footing of equality with other Powers. The vote was, moreover, 
a complete violation of the constitutional rule that no burden 
should be placed on the people without its necessity being proved. 
Besides, to usher in a Conference with the clash of arms would 
destroy its peaceful character. He next specified the points upon 
which the Government should insist at the Conference, and in 
which they would have the support of the Opposition. Interfer- 
ence -with the freedom of the Hanube, by a cession of Eoumanian 
territory, should be resisted ; the claims of the subject races to 
freedom and good government should be supported ; but there was 
no reason why Bulgaria should not be content to pay a tribute, 
seeing that she had relied on the efforts of others for her liberty. 
Great Britain ought to act as the champion of the Hellenic pro- 
vinces, and the Government should be content to join with the 
other Powers in regard to the Straits. In order to secure unity 
and concord, and to unite a now divided nation, Mr. Gladstone 

* In this Knightsbridge speech, also. Lord Beaconsfield strongly attacked Mr 
Gladstone for his alleged personalities. Being courteously requested by his rival to 
lurmsh references to these personalities, his lordship excused himself for searching 
over the speeches of two years and a half, hut admitted that the word * devilish’ 
had not been used by Mr. Gladstone, either in the Oxford speech or elsewhere 
This was the only reparation Mr. Gladstone could obtain. 
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suggested that the Grovernment should postpone the proposed vote 
for a time, with liberty to renew it if the Grovemment thought 
fit ; and he added that an address should be presented to her 
Majesty from both Houses, expressing their readiness to support 
the Grovemment in bringing about a permanent peace at the Con- 
ference, recognising the promise which the Grovemment had given 
to obtain good terms for Turkey, but expressing a hope that the 
influence of the country would be used to obtain liberty and good 
government for the Christian subjects of the Porte. 

Before the debate closed, a serious panic occurred on the Stock 
Exchange, in consequence of a report that the Eussians were 
advancing on Constantinople. On the 7th, however, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer read a telegram from Prince Grortschakoff, 
declaring that there was not a word of truth in the telegrams, 
but that orders had been given to the Eussian troops in Europe 
and in Asia to stop all hostilities, Next day it was announced 
that a portion of the British Mediterranean fleet had been 
despatched to Constantinople. The vote of credit was ultimately 
carried by 328 against 124. The Marquis of Hartington and 
other prominent Liberals refrained from voting. On the 3rd of 
March a treaty of peace between Eussia and Turkey was signed 
at San Stefan o. The treaty consisted of twenty-nine articles, of 
which the following were the chief : — Turkey agreed to pay a 
large war indemnity ; Servia and Montenegro were to acquire 
their independence, and to receive accessions of territory ; Bul- 
garia was to be formed into a new Principality witb greatly 
extended boundaries, and to be governed by a prince elected by 
the inhabitants ; the navigation of the Straits was declared free 
for merchant vesssels both in time of peace and war ; fifty 
thousand Eussian troops would occupy Bulgaria for about two 
years, until the formation of a Bulgarian militia, whose strength 
would be fixed by Eussia and Turkey ; Batoum, Ardaban, Kars, 
and Bayazid, witb the territories comprised, were to be ceded to 
Eussia; a treaty was to be concluded between Turkey and 
Eoumania, and the latter was to demand her indemnity from 
the Porte ; and finally, Eussia, not wishing to annex territory, 
was to receive the Dobrudscha, in order to cede it to Eoumania 
in exchange for the Eoumanian portion of Bessarabia. 

Those terms were regarded as oppressive by her Majesty’s 
Grovemment, who demanded that the whole treaty should be 
submitted to the proposed Congress at Berlin. 
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Towauds tlie close of March, 1878, the chances of the meeting of 
the Berlin Congress seemed to be very shadowy, and the public 
uneasiness in England was intensified by the step which the 
Government took of calling out the reserve forces of the country. 
Inconsequence of this decision of the Cabinet, Lord Derby resigned 
his posi tion as Minister for Foreign Affairs. Explaining his reasons 
at length in the House of Lords, his lordship said that although 
the conclusions at which the Cabinet had ai rived were of a grave 
and important nature, they did not, in his opinion, necessarily 
and inevitably lead to a slate of war. Three days afterwards, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the new Foreign Minister, issued a circular 
to Foreign Courts, in which he said, ‘Neither the interests which 
her Majesty’s Government are specially boimd to guard, nor the 
well-being of the regions with which the Treaty deals, would be 
consulted by tlio assembling of a congress whose deliberations 
were to be restricted by such reservations as those which have 
been laid down by Prince Gortschakoff in his most recent com- 
munication.’ A long diplomatic correspondence ensued, but at 
length the Congress met at Berlin on the 30th of June, the English 
Plenipotentiaries being the Earl of Beaconsfield and the Marquis 
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of Salisbury. One month later, the Treaty o£ Beilin was signed, 
and the Congress closed. Some modifications were effected on 
the original Treaty of San Stefano. The Balkan mountains formed 
the southern frontier of Bulgaria, and to Austria was entrusted 
the task of occupying Bosnia and the Herzegovina in the interests 
of Europe. F nil liberty was left to Austria in regard to the organi- 
sation of the provinces. Montenegro received the seaport of Anti- 
vari, and a considerable increase of territory. Servia’s frontier 
was also extended ; and the Porte was requested to negotiate a 
rectification of the Greek frontier. Eussia was to receive that 
portion of Bessarabia detached by the Treaty of 1856, and to cede 
in return the Dobrudscha to Eoumania, including Silistria and 
Magnolia, Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan were ceded to Eussia ; 
and a war indemnity of £47,500,000 was to be charged after 
guaranteed loans and anterior hypothecations. 

For their share in negotiating this treaty, the English represen- 
tatives received a popular ovation on arriving in England, and 
rewards from the Sovereign followed. Addressing the crowd from 
a window of the Foreign Office on his arrival in London, Lord 
Beaconsfield said, ^ Lord Salisbury and myself have brought you 
back peace, but a peace, I hope, with honour, which may satisfy 
our Sovereign and tend to the welfare of the country.’ It has 
been pointed out, however, that at this very time the envoy of 
Eussia (whose policy we believed ourselves to be circumventing) 
was entering the Afghan capital ; so that, although there was 
peace on the Bosphorus, as a direct result of our Eastern policy 
war broke out in Afghanistan. The phrase ^ peace with honour ’ 
became the watchword of the Conservatives, hut it became also 
the occasion of much ridicule subsequently, in consequence of the 
disturbed state of Europe, and the difficulties which arose in the 
fulfilment of the Berlin Treaty. Certainly, if any Power had 
reason to congratulate itself upon the result of the Berlin Con- 
gress it was Eussia, who had substantially obtained her demands. 
The Greeks, whom we ought to have supported, were practically 
left in the hands of Turkey, with what result is well known. 

Though Mr. Gladstone had retired from the leadership of the 
Liberal party, the Government found in him a sleepless critic of 
every development of its Eastern policy. During the debate on 
the calling out of the Eeserves, he recapitulated arguments which 
he had used out of doors against the retrocession of Eoumanian 
Bessarabia, and against other points of the treaty. But he saw 
no ground for war, nor any reasons for declining to attend the 
Congress. 

The very day after Parliament had adjourned for the Easter 
recess, it was announced that the Ministry had ordered the Indian 
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Govemment to despatch, some 7,000 native troops to Malta. 
This important proceeding gave rise to every kind of controversy, 
political, legal, and cdnstitntional. In deciding upon this step. 
Lord Beaconsfield had undoubtedly strained the Statute, which 
required that a vote of Parliament shoidd provide for the outlay in 
the employment of these troops- His lordship, however, depended 
upon the action of the majority to endorse his policy; and this 
docility the majority continued to show under other circumstances, 
and upon other questions. The employment of the Indian troops 
was warmly debated in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone, 
in an animated speech, declared that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been guilty of an unconstitutional act in concealing 
in his budget a heavy item of expense which he knew was to be 
incurred. Government also ought to have consulted the House 
upon the expenditure before incurring it; they had violated the 
Bill of Eights and the Indian Government Act. The right hon. 
gentleman thus exposed the dangers of the Government policy ; — 

‘ The CroTm obtains from Pailiament the rlglit to raise 135,000 and odd men, and 
is strictly limited as to the use of those men. But within two or three hours, by 
telegram, she has in another quarter of the world 200,000 or 300,000 men, which, 
if the Government like, may be doubled, with no control from voring’ the number, 
and no contiol fiom voting* the money, and no control from a Mutiny Act to 
expire next April. This vast force, having none of these restraints, and unlimited 
in respect of number and backed by a treasury filled with more than fifty millions 
a-year, is at the will of those gentlemen on tlie benches opposite, without their 
saying why or wherefore. Is that to be the state of things under which we live ? 
I do not listen for a moment to the plea that there is no practical danger Will 
we consent to part with the securities that the Constitution gives us? The 
question is not whether we will lush right into the midst of danger, but whether 
we will tread within an inch of it. Do we think that liberty is a thing so safe at all 
times, and under all circumstances, that the sentinels of the Constitution may 
occasionally go to sleep Is that the view entertained by the House of Commons ? 
It may be that this division will prove that we have less liberty now than we had 
in 1865 or even in 1775. ... I think it is our duty, from generation to 

generation, not to abandon or suffer to be impaired the ancient and ancestral 
liberties of the country, and to regard with the utmost jealousy every security 
which has been thought wise by the great sages of the community in past times 
for the purpose of guaranteeing the maintenance of the Constitution. The 
majority in favour of these proceedings will be an histoiical fact of cardinal 
importance, and it is our duty to run the risk of a vote. It will be a great evil 
and a national calamity, but there is one evil greater — one calamity deeper still, 
and that is, that the day should come when at any rate the minority of the 
House of Commons should shrink from its duty and fail to use every effort in its 
power to bring to the knowledge of the people the mode in which, and the circum- 
stances under which, its libeities are being dealt with by its representatives." 

The men who complained that Mr. Gladstone strained the 
Constitution by the Purchase Warrant, supported in overwhelm- 
ing numbers this far clearer violation of the Statute. There 
voted for the Government, 347 ; against, 226. The Ministerial 
majority (which had been puzzled by the publication in the 
Qlohe of the famous Anglo-Eussian Agreement, and by the course 
of diplomacy generally) could not allow its faith in the Beacons- 
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field Administration to be shaken by anything — not even by this 
latest exhibition of a high-handed policy, in ordering the 
troops to Malta. For a member to differ from this policy was 
almost to incur the imputation of earing nothing for the honour 
of his country. The hlarquis of Salisbury compared his relative 
and predecessor, the Earl of Derby, to Titus Oates ; and Mr. 
Hanbury gravely brought a charge of treason against Mr. Grlad- 
stone for an article in the Nineteenth Century. The right hon. 
gentleman said he was ‘ not greatly concerned ’ in the matter ; and 
the Conservative party itself' thought Mr. Hanbury was going a 
little too far in his abortive motion. 

On the 20th of July Mr. Griadstone addressed a meeting of 
Liberals in the Drill Hall, Bermondsey. In the outset he pointed 
out the importance of working on such a plan of organisation as 
that upon which the Southwark Liberals had based their action, 
and showed that the Liberal party had failed to pay such atten- 
tion to this subject as it deserved. Too many amongst them 
were actuated by mere sectional views. There never had been a 
time when the differences between the various sections were more 
broadly pronounced, or more plainly declared. While they had 
the opportunity, and before the Dissolution, which could not be 
very long postponed, they ought to take measures for obtaining 
what they thought they did not now possess, viz., a fair repre- 
sentation in Parliament of the party to which they belonged. 
Grlancing- back over the legislation of the past five sessions, he 
contended that the Liberals were now fully justified in judging 
the Government by its acts ; and the time had come when it 
would be well for the people to have the opportunity of express- 
ing an opinion upon them. Coming to the Anglo-Turkish 
Treaty, Mr. Gladstone pointed out the serious obligations which 
devolved upon England under it, and added, ‘ There is but one 
epithet which, I think, fully describes a covenant of this kind. 
I think it is an insane covenant. I have known well the most 
eminent statesmen of the last forty years. I have known them 
on both sides of politics. I was in my early life a follower of Sir 
Robert Peel and of the Duke of Wellington, and of Lord Aber- 
deen ; and although I regret some things that I did, and have 
altered some opinions that I then held, yet, in point of honour 
and public duty, I am not in the least ashamed of any act of 
my public life. I do not think that the country ever had more 
honourable public servants ; and, moreover, I will venture to say, 
particularly of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, that I have 
known under the name of Liberals men much less Liberal than 
they. But, gentlemen, what I wish to say is this, that having 
known them on the other side — and having known well and 
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worked with such men as Lord Bussell, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Lansdowne, and many more now called to their account — I do 
not believe that there is one of those — I am perfectly confident 
that there never was one of those — men who, under any circum- 
stances, would have been induced to put his hand to such an 
arrangement as that which to our shame, as I think now, has 
gone forth under the name of the Anglo-Turkish Convention.’ 
Stronger language, however, followed as Mr. Grladstone described 
the course of the English Government upon the subject of the 
treaty ; — 

‘ It is perfectly well known that if Bussia is to attack India, which I for one 
believe to be a perfectly chimerical idea, she must attack India through the heart 
of Asia, and that is not through Asia Minor — ^it is on the other side of the Caspian, 
on the other side of Persia, far away from Asia Minor, and our defending Turkey 
in Asia Minor against Russia has no imaginahle connection with drivmg Bussia 
off the road to India, so that the absurdity of the arrangement is gross ; but it has 
other qualities worse than its absurdity — its duphcity* I say that it has been a 
work of duplicity, and what I tell you here I hope to restate next week — that tins 
is an act of duplicity of which every Englishman should he ashamed. Why, what 
have we been doing ? Why has the country been kept in hot water since the 
Treaty of San Stefano was signed? Because we insisted that no part of that treaty 
could be established without the consent of Europe unless it affected the interior 
of the Turkish Empire, and we must have it brought before Europe, It was 
brought before Europe, accordingly, without reserve, and at that very time we our- 
selves, without the consent of Europe, were framing a secret engagement with 
Turkey — ^which interfered at eveiy point with the Treaty of San Stefano — an act of 
duplicity which, I am sure, has never been sui passed, and, I believe, has rarely 
been equalled in the history of nations.' 

Mr. Gladstone said be had beard the remark that the Turkish 
Convention was concluded because it was necessary to do some- 
thing. Possibly it was necessary to do something for the credit 
of the Government, and it remained for the people to decide 
whether the credit of the Government ought to be sustained at 
such a price. He rejoiced to think that these most unwise, 
extravagant, unwarrantable, unconstitutional, and dangerous 
proceedings had not been the work of the Liberal party ; but 
he grieved to think that any party should have been found in 
England to perform such transactions. 

Shortly before the close of the session a great debate arose in 
the House of Co mm ons, extending over the whole range of Eastern 
affairs, the Treaty of Berlin, the Anglo-Turkish Convention, the 
acquisition of Cyprus, the claims of Greece, &c. The Marquis of 
Hartington opened this debate by proposing the following resolu- 
tion : — That, whilst this House has learned with satisfaction that 
the troubles which have arisen in the East of Europe have been 
terminated by the Treaty of Berlin, without a further recourse to 
arms, and rej oices in the extension of the liberty and self-govern- 
ment of some of the populations of European Turkey, this House 
regrets that it has not been found practicable to deal in a satisfae- 
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torj manner with the claims of the kingdom of Greece, and of 
the Greek subjects of the Porte ; that hy the assumption, under 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, of a sole guarantee of the integrity 
of the remaining territories of Turkey in Asia, the military lia- 
bilities of this country have been unnecessarily extended ; that the 
undefined engagements entered into by her Majesty’s Government 
in respect of the better administration of these provinces have 
imposed heavy responsibilities upon the State, whilst no sufficient 
means have been indicated for securing their fulfilment ; and tha‘, 
such engagements have been entered into and responsibilities 
incurred without the previous knowledge of Parliament.’ 

hlr. Gladstone’s speech on this occasion, delivered on the second 
night of the debate, has been described as ‘ a long and eloquent 
address, unsurpassable for its comprehensive grasp of the subject, 
its lucidity, point, and the high tone which animated it through- 
out.’ After some reference to the observations of the preceding 
speaker, Lord Sandon, Mr. Gladstone referred to the Premier’s 
attack upon him at Knightsbridge, observing that he reflected 
with considerable pleasure and comfort upon the fact that it gave 
a much better account of him than was given in a speech delivered 
by the same noble earl at Aylesbury about two years ago. He 
(the speaker) admitted that he had strongly denounced the Minis- 
try, but he denied that the fact that he had declared the policy 
of the Government to be a dishonouring policy for the countiy 
constituted a personal provocation, or could be rightly regarded 
as a personal attack. If criticism of this kind was forbidden, they 
might as well shut the doors of the House. ‘ The liberty of speech 
which we enjoy, and the publicity which attends our political life 
and action are, I beheve, the matters in which we have the greatest 
amount of advantage over some other countries of the civilised 
world. That liberty of speech is the liberty which secures all 
other liberties, and the abridgment of which would render all other 
liberties vain and useless possessions.’ 

Passing then to graver matters, Mr. Gladstone said that he had 
been unaffie to discern for many months past any danger to the 
existence of the peace which was re-established at San Stefano, 
excepting in the opinions and the warlike preparations of her 
Majesty’s Government. Sketching in general outline the work 
accomplished by the Congress at Berlin, the right hon. gentleman 
said that before the late war there were not less than 1 7,000,000 of 
people who were subjects of the Ottoman Empire, in absolute or 
qualified subordination j and out of these not less than 11,500,000 
had undergone a total change in their relations. After this it 
was a little difficult to lay down the doctrine that there had been 
no partition of Turkish territory. ‘ We have, indeed, been told 
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that the rule of the Sultan in Europe has been concentrated 
exactly in the same sense in which a man’s body is concen- 
trated when his linabs have been amputated. It is reduced, 
curtailed ; it is hemmed in on every side by absolute or quali- 
fied freedom. If that be concentration, it is concentx'ated ; but 
not otherwise.’ Taking the whole of the provisions of the Berlin 
Treaty together, he thankfully and joyfully acknowledged 
that great results had been achieved in the diminution of 
human misery, and towards the establishment of human hap- 
piness and prosperity in the East. Yet he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that the Sclavs, looking to Russia, had been freed ; 
while the Grreeks, looking to England, remained with all their 
aspirations unsatisfied. Russia had obtained the sanction of Europe 
to her territorial conquests, and established, free from all European 
interference, her title to a large war indemnity. Discussing the 
conduct of the British Plenipotentiaries at the Congress, he found 
that, as a general rule, they took the side opposed to that of 
freedom ; — 

‘ I aay, sir, that in this Congress of the Great Powers the voice of England has not 
been heard in unison with the institutions, the histoiy, and the chai aeter of Enf»land. 
On every question that arose and that became a subject of serious contest in the 
Congress, or that could lead to any important practical result, a voice had been heai d 
from Lord Beaconsheld and Lord Salisbuiy which sounded in the tones of Metternicli 
and not in the tones of Mr. Canning, or of Lord Palmerston, or of Lord Russell, I do 
not mean that the British Government ought to have gone to the Congress deter- 
mined to insist upon the unqualified prevalence of what I may call British ideas 
They] were bound to act in consonance with the general views of Europe. But 
within the limits of fair difference of opinion, which will always be fojand to arise 
on such occasions, I do aflBrm that it was their pai't to take the side* of liberty ; 
and I do also affirm that as a matter of fact they took the side ot servitude.’ 

Mr., Grladstoue complained that thei'e bad been a persistent hos- 
tility, limited only by the more favourable desires of others, on the 
part of England to the pretensions of Greece. With regard to the 
agreement made between Lord Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff, 
be sbould be glad to know in what manner the Government recon- 
ciled tbe conclusion of that agreement witb the distinct professions 
upon wbicb they bad been standing for three or four months 
before in tbe face of Europe, or witb tbat perfect good faith which 
ought to prevail iu all tbe transactions of the Powers. Coming 
to tbe Anglo-Turkish Convention, tbe right bon. gentleman said 
it appeared to him tbat the acquisition of Cyprus was tbe Alpha 
and tbe Omega of tbat convention. Witb regard to tbe English 
responsibilities in Asiatic Turkey devolving upon us through tbe 
convention, be asked what were the reasons for this unheard-of, 
this mad undertaking. Not one of the leading English statesmen 
of the last forty years, from tbe Duke of Wellington doAvn wards, 
would for one moment have consented to look at such a scheme 
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as had been contrived and accomplished in the dark by the present 
G-ovemment. The cession of Cyprus violated both the letter and 
the spirit of the Treaty of Paris ; and if Turkey vas entitled to 
give Cyprus to England by secret treaty, was she forbidden to 
give over Mitylene to Russia by another and equally secret agree- 
ment? We had altered the Treaty of 1856, be hi nd the back of 
Europe, by establishing a sole protectorate, and a single-handed 
right of intervention in Asiatic Turkey, and by assuming the 
administration and occupation of the island of Cyprus. The Powers 
of Europe had reason to complain of our conduct. Dealing next 
with the treaty-making power of this country, as bearing upon 
the dignity and the rights of Parliament, Mr. Gladstone said it had 
been endured because it had been uniformly used with modera- 
tion, with careful regard to precedent, with a just estimate of the 
rights of the people, and with due knowledge of the existing sense 
and convictions of the people. But when it ceased to be so used, 
it was a power that became intolerable. These most recent pro- 
ceedings of the Administration, if persevered in, would undoubt- 
edly end in raising controversies with respect to that power 
which all should be desirous to avoid- Mr. Gladstone thus 
concluded his speech : — 

‘We are perplexed with the apprehension that as long as these proceedings 
continue to be sustained by a majority in this House, and as long as the country has 
had no opportunity of passing its final and conclusive judgment, they •will be 
repeated and renewed, from time to time, as may seem good to the Ministers m 
power. More and more damage will thus be done both to the great name and 
honour of tliis country, and to the prerogatives and rights of Parliament, bound 
up, as they are, with the liberties of the people. First, we have the setting up of 
Biitish interests, not real but imaginary. Then, we have the prosecution of those 
supposed British interests, by means of strange and unheard-of schemes, such as 
never occurred even to the imagination of statesmen of other days. Then wo have 
those strange and unhoard-of schemes, prosecuted in a manner which appears, as I 
conceive, to indicate a very deficient regard to the authority of the law of Europe, 
and to that just respect winch is due to all foreign Powers. Then we have, 
associated with this grievous lack, a disregard, a neglect — may, perhaps, even be 
said a contempt — for the rights of Parliament. Lastly, along with all this, we 
create a belief, rather strengthened than weakened by the evident absence of any 
eagerness on the part of her IMajosty’s Government to give us financial information, 
that the result of those operations of the Government, so unsound in their founda- 
tion, so wild in their aims, is likely to be an increase of responsibility, wnth no 
addition, but rather a diminution of strength; a loss of respect abroad; a shock 
to constitutional instincts and practices at home ; and also an augmentation of the 
burdens winch are boine with such exemplary patience by a too confiding people.' 

But notwitbstanding bis powerful speeebj when tbe vote came 
to be taken it was found tbat tbe Ministerial phalanx was un- 
broken. Tbe numbers were — For Lord Hartington’s resolution, 
195; against, 338. Amongst other descriptions of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s address, tbe Sjpectator said it was ‘a terse and vivid 
specimen of statement, argument, and denunciation,’ and added, 
upon tbe debate generally, tbat ‘ reason, prudence, and patriotism 
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have liardly ever in our time been voted down with so little show of 
argument, or even of plausible suggestion.’ ‘J^or tbe first time 
in a hundred years,’ said the same journal in reviewing the session, 
‘ at a very great crisis of English history, Parliament has been 
treated as Napoleon III. used to treat his Senate and Corps 
L^gislatif, as a mere supplement to the Crown and Administra- 
tion, instead of as the keystone of the Constitution.’ The 
Grovemment was omnipotent | and the Conservative majority 
performed its bidding with unwavering patience and submission. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperial policy proceeded apace.* Eussia 
had been successful in Europe, but the Grovemment conceived a 
plan by which they hoped to checkmate her in Asia. When we 
say that a war was forced upon Afghanistan, we are endeavouring 
to use the impartial language which we believe will be used by 
history. With regard to this unhappy country, England repeated 
her oppressive policy of forty years ago. Actrng upon the impres- 
sion that Shere Ali was the secret friend of Eussia, "we sought 
grounds for quarrelling with him. A strong nation never lacks 
pretences of affront when it has to deal with a weak one, and 
England was not long in precipitating hostilities with the Afghans 
upon grounds miserably weak and inadequate. It was the war of 
1838-41 which rankled in the minds of the rulers of Afghanistan, 
and made them steadily resolve to refuse British Eesidents, which 
they had a perfect right to do. The rejection of Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain’s Mission, so far from being unprovoked, was the reply of 
the Ameer to English policy, which had long projected an advance 
into his territory. In furtherance of this policy, on the part of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Grovemment, the Viceroy was instructed to 
find some pretext for despatching a Mission to the Ameer. The 
result of our subsequent proceedings is well kno'svn. Even when 
the Ameer was ready to make concessions, the opportunity was 
denied him. We went to war with Afghanistan ; Shere Ali lost 
his life ; we concluded the Treaty of Grandamak with his succes- 


* Various are tlie renderings and definitions of an ‘ Imperial 'policy ; but we may 
supplement the observation of the Spectator, given above^ by the following passage 
from Mr. S. Laing's address to hig constituents, winch is doubtless representative of 
Liberal opinion generally on this matter : — When I talk of an Imperial policy I 
attach a distinct meaning to the words. I mean a policy which in its fundamental 
ideas and modes of proceeding resembles that of the last French Empire, a policy 
which trades upon national vanity and national prejudices, and seeks by a series 
of national surprises to divert attention from domestic matters, and prop up the 
fortunes of a dynasty or a Ministry/ Mr. Laing further remarked that since Loid 
Derby’s retirement from the Cabinet, the history of England had ‘ read hke tho 
chapters of a sensational novel or the scenes of a stirring melodrama ; ' and he 
added that he had done what he could *to assert the foreign policy of Canning 
against that of Castlereagh, of Crladstone against that of Beaconsfield/ These 
words are the more significant as coming from one who a few years ago opposed 
Blr. Gladstone, and they demonstrate, moreover, a close approximation of sentiment 
amongst the various classes of Liberals throughout the country. 
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sor, Yakoob Khan, whereby the English Government secured its 
demands. But the old and ineradicable hatred of the Afsrhans 
to the British led — ostensibly through other pretests, of course 
— to the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort at Cabul. 
We have now discovered that the people of Afghanistan do not 
receive us as deliverers from their own rulers ; and although we 
may take swift vengeance upon them for recent events, and pfocitre 
a temporary settlement of affairs, what policy can we adopt to 
ensure that such settlement shall he a lasting and a permanent 
one ? India may not only prove fatal to the existence of the 
present Ministry — which is responsible for the late and present 
Afghan wars — ^but may yet bring the severest chastisement which 
our national pride has received. All Englishmen hope that such 
a catastrophe may he averted ; hut if Justice be immutable, and 
it be impossible to divert her from her course, we have yet much 
to answer for in regard to Indian policy. 

With respect to the war waged with Shere Ali, Lord Lawrence 
— who in this case may be fauly taken as the representative of 
those most thoroughly acquainted both with this and other Indian 
questions — appealed to the Grovernment to aixest their action j 
but Lord Beaconsfield replied that the press was not the place in 
which to discuss these matters, although the Premier himself had 
conduced to this by his Parliamentary reticence. Mr. Grladstone, 
however, could not remain quiescent under the adventurous policy 
of the Premier. Speaking at Phyl, he condemned the Ministerial 
action which, having first made the Queen an empress, then 
manipulated the prerogative in a manner wholly unexampled in 
this age, and employed it in inaugurating policies about which 
neither the nation nor the Parliament had ever been consulted. 

The right hon. gentleman went on to say that he did not throw 
upon the G-overnment the full responsibility for those times of 
almost unexampled depression from which England suffered in 
1878-9 : but he contended that the eriatic policy of the Govern- 
ment had greatly aggravated the hardness of those times. He 
asked how commerce could flourish when no exporter knew whether 
war might not break out before his merchandise reached the port 
to which it was consigned: and he asserted that every sSI 0,000,000 
spent unproductively in needless military or naval expenditure 
really represented a loss of double the amount — for £10,000,000 
productively invested would have produced another £10,000,000 
worth of wealth and something more. 

Mr. Gladstone’s arguments, however, might as well have been 
addressed to empty air. The Conservative majority did not feel 
— or felt it by comparison only in an infinitesimal degree — the 
pressm-e of the times, and they had imbibed an idea that the 
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honour of England must he protected. By many persons it was 
considered that it had never really been assailed ; but the 
Beaeonsfield Administration having on several occasions declared 
it to be in danger, there was no lack of readiness to vote men 
and money to defend it. So the order was given for distant 
peoples to be attacked, Eng-lish blood to be spilt, the buz’dens of 
the people (already too heavy) to be swollen, and the futuie 
liabilities of this country to be enormously increased. 

At the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, in November, Lord Beaeonsfield 
explained, with regard to our Indian difficulties, that the Gioveru- 
ment were not apprehensive of any invasion of India by its north- 
western frontier ; but the frontier was a ‘ haphazard and not a 
scientific one,’ and the Government were desirous of obtaining a 
really satisfactory frontier. It is difficult now to understand Lord 
Beacousfield’s desire to obtain a ‘ rectification of frontier ’ except 
on the ground of buttressing up his Administration, and, by keep- 
ing the nation in a fever of excitement, thus to prevent a fierce 
introspective light from being brought to bear upon his policy. 
Mr. Gladstone, in writing to the Bedford Liberal Association, 
pertinently asked the question, why, if an invasion from the north- 
west were considered impracticable, the frontier there should be 
described as unscientific, and how any foe could so embarrass and 
disturb our dominion as to put us to great expense on a frontier 
which it was impossible for him to invade ? The right hon. gentle- 
man thus continued : — ‘ What right have we to annex by Avar or 
to menace the territory of our neighbours, in order' to make 
“ scientific ” a frontier which is already safe ? What should we 
say of such an act if done by another Power ? Our frontier, Ave 
are told, causes anxiety to our Viceroys. I ask, which among the 
Viceroys who have taken and quitted office, and sometimes life, 
Avith so much honour, since Ave reached our North-Western Fron- 
tier, have recommended such a rectification ? Upon the whole, I 
must say that the great day of “ sense and truth,” instead of 
relaxing the reserve unhappily maintained, has added a neAv, and, 
to all appearance, a dangerous, mystery to those which before pre- 
vailed ; has left us more than ever at the mercy of anonymous 
paragraphs ; and is, so far, likely to increase rather than dispel 
the gloom which is settling on the country. That we are bound 
to observe and promote the observance of the Treaty of Berlin 
there is no doubt. We should do it with better grace if we had 
not ourselves broken the Treaty of Paris, and violated the honour- 
able understanding under which the Powers met in Congress, by 
the Angio-Turkish Convention.’ Mr. Gladstone went on to observe 
that the best barrier against Russia was to be found in the estab- 
lishment of local liberties that men will value, and will fight fotj, 
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and will not willingly surrender either to Eussia or to any other 
Power. He also referred to the apparent inaction of the Govern- 
ment in relation to the report of the Ehodope Commission, and 
regretted their indifference to a commercial distress greatly inten- 
sified by their own reckless expenditure. But the only efifective 
criticism upon the Government, he observed, would be the 
criticism of the polh'ng booths. 

To that appeal, however, the Government did not submit them- 
selves. England was shortly afterwards at war with Shere Ali, 
the Ameer having declined to receive an English mission. This 
was no new decision, however, as we have seen, nor ought it fairly 
to have been construed as an insult to us, seeing that the Ameer 
had always protested against receiving a British Envoy. 

jMt. Gladstone having announced his intention of retiring from 
the representation of Greenwich at the next election, on the 30th 
of November he paid a farewell visit to his constituency. At a 
luncheon given at the Ship Hotel by the Liberal Association, the 
right lion, gentleman proposed the toast of ‘Prosperity to the 
Borough of Greenwich Liberal Association,’ and in doing so 
enlarged upon the necessity for Liberal union. The Liberals, 
owing to their dissensions, gave twenty-six votes to their opponents 
in 1874, Now when they remembered that Governments had been 
carried on for years with a smaller majority than twenty-six, they 
would see how important the subject of organisation became. 
With regard to the Birmingham plan, he warned Liberals against 
its precipitate or imperfect adoption. Whenever a minority only 
of the party in any town joined such an association, it was plain 
that that town was not yet ripe for the introduction of the new 
system j and if the plan continued to be forced under those cir- 
cumstances, more harm than good must result from the false 
application of the principle. In the evening Mr. Gladstone 
attended a great public meeting in the Plumstead Skating Rink. 
On his entrance the whole audience rose and cheered for several 
minutes. An address was presented to the ex-Premier expressing 
regret at the severance of his connection with the borough of Green- 
wich, and the pride which the borough would ever feel at having 
been associated with his name and fame. 

Mr. Gladstone began his reply by an allusion to Lord Beacons- 
field’s phrase of five years ago, respecting ‘ harassed interests.’ 
At present he (the speaker) knew of only one harassed interest, 
viz., the British nation. The question how the country was to 
be governed should occupy the people at the next election. 
Although he protested against the words ‘ personal government ' 
being taken to imply that the Sovereign desired to depart from 
the traditions of the Constitution, he charged her Majesty’? 
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advisers witli having insidiously begun a system intended to 
narrow the liberties of the people of England, and to reduce 
Parliament to the conditi on of the French parliaments before the 
great Revolution. Replying to the charge that he and his 
supporters were the friends of Russia, Mr. Gladstone showed that 
it was the Government who had been the real friends of that 
Power, having brought her back to the Danube, from which she 
was driven in 1856 ; left it in her power to make herself the 
Rberator of Bulgaria ; and, by the device of creating the province 
of Eastern Roumelia, had given her an opportunity for intriguing 
pretty effectively among that portion of the Bulgarians still left 
under the rule of the Sultan. 

The Afghan war was dwelt upon with great fulness. Mr. 
Gladstone, having expressed his fear that it was a wholly unjust 
war, pointed out that it had been waged by the Government in 
furtherance of a settled intention on its part to force the Ameer 
to receive European Residents in his cities, contrary to the treaty 
arrangements entered into with him, and in opposition to his 
known preference for native agents. He denied that the late 
Government had refused to give conditional assistance to the 
Ameer, and also that the Viceroy was instructed to postpone the 
sabject. In 1874, as was proved from a despatch by Sir R. 
Pollock, the Ameer leaned as much as ever oh the British Govern- 
ment. The Ameer gave as his reason for refusing to receive 
an English mission at all four letters which had been addressed 
to him in a threatening tone by the Commissioner of Peshawur, 
at the instance of the Viceroy ; and these letters were omitted 
from the Blue-hook. If Russia sent a Mission to Cahul, why had 
we not called Russia to account ? asked Mr. Gladstone. 

* If an offence has been committed, I want to know whose has been the greater 
share of that offence ? The Ameer was under no covenant that ho was not to receive 
a Kussian Mission ; we were under a covenant with liim not to force on him a 
British Mission, lie was under no covenant not to receive a Russian Mission , 
Russia was under a covenant with us to exercise no influence in Afghanistan. If 
theie was an offence, wdiose was the offence The offence, if any, was committed 
by the great and powerful Emperor of the North, wdth his eighty millions of 
people, with his 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 soldiers, and fiesh from Ins recent victories, 
and not by the poor, tiemhliog, shuddeiing Ameer of Afghanistan, with his few' 
troops, over w^hich he exercises a precarious lule But now, having received from 
the Czar of Rus^a the greater offence, wo sing small to Russia, and ask her to 
withdi aw her Mission ; and when she says it is only a Mission of courtesy, w'o 
seemingly rest content, bub we march our thousands into Afghanistan. Anything 
so painful and so grievous has not come under my notice/ 

The responsibility for this war he threw absolutely upon the 
Cabinet ; but Parliament would shortly be asked what it thought 
of these transactions, and he was not sanguine as to the reply. 
However, the appeal to Parliament was not the final appeal. Mi'. 
Gladstone maintained that we had departed from the manners of 
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our forefathers ; the policy of the Beaconsfield Government was 
not what had been adopted by Lord Chatham and Mr. Burke, 
and by Lord Derby, when he appealed to both Houses of 
Parliament in 1857. In concluding his address, Mr. Gladstone 
said : — It is written in the eternal laws of the universe of God 
that sin shall be followed by suffering. An unjust war is a 
tremendous sin. The question which you have to consider 
is whether this war is just or unjust. So far as I am able to 
collect the evidence, it is unjust. It fills me with the greatest 
alarm lest it should be proved to be grossly and totally unjust. 
If so, we should come under the stroke of the everlasting law 
that suffering shall follow sin ; and the day will arrive — come it 
soon or come it late — when the people of England wiU discover 
that national injustice is the surest road to national downfall.’’ 

A brief sitting of Parliament was held in December, when a 
long debate ensued upon the war in Afghanistan. Mr. Whit- 
bread moved the following amendment to the Address : — ‘ That 
this House disapproves the conduct of her hlajesty^s Govern- 
ment, which has resulted in the war with Afghanistan.^ 

Mr. Gladstone followed up his vigorous speech to his con- 
stituents by one quite worthy of it from his place in the House 
of Commons. There were three points, he said, on which the 
public decision as to the nature of this war ought to rest. First, 
the extraordinary confusion and inconsistencies of the evidence 
on which the Government had framed their ease for this unjust 
and disastrous war; secondly, the extraordinary and prolonged 
secresy in which a policy had been enveloped, the earlier dis- 
closure of which would have put Parliament on its guard, and 
elicited remonstrances which must, in all probability, have stopped 
the war ; thirdly, the direct evidence of injustice in relation to 
the origin of the war, the deliberate breach with the policy of 
forbearance towards j^ghanistan, the alarming menaces addressed 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan both by words and deeds, the mild- 
ness of the remonstrance ■with Russia, into whose arms we had 
driven the Afghan prince, and the severe retribution which we 
were visiting upon the protegi, whilst we complacently accepted 
the explanations of the patron, on condition, of course, that we 
were permitted to flog the ^rotegi without interference from the 
patron. The right hon. gentleman then drew a striking picture 
of the miseries and perils to which the last Afghan war had led, 
and pressed home, with renewed force, the chief conclusions of 
his Plumstead speech. In answer to Lord J ohn Manners, who 
had declared that the war must be prosecuted until Shere Ali 
had made due submission, Mr. Gladstone asked what would be 
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done i£ tlie Ameerj instead of making submission^ followed 
precedent, and disappeared ? In that ease, how long should we 
have to keep an army of occupation ? The principal official 
documents contained the most gross misstatements of facts, 
involving reckless negligence. There was no ground whatever 
for alleging that at the Peshawur Conference it became evident 
that the Ameer was dissatisfied with his relations with us. So 
far from being discontented, he begged us to let things alone. 
Such was the position of afEairs up to the end of 1876 ; and if the 
papers relating to the Peshawur Conference had been laid before 
Parliament shortly after its close, he ventured to say we should 
have had no Afghan war. When the Ameer was ready to make 
concessions, the opportunity was denied him, the Conference was 
hastily closed, the promises of Lords Mayo and Northbrook were 
revoked, measures of hostility were adopted, Quettah was occupied, 
and our native agent was withdrawn from Cabul. Lastly, not 
the least discreditable act of the English Government was their 
treating the reception of the Russian Mission as an offence, and 
their visiting it with punishment at the very time when they 
had accepted the transparent pretext of Russia that their Mission 
to Cabul was within the meaning of the arrangement made with 
the late Government. The Russians forced the Mission upon 
Shere Ali, who unwillingly accepted it. The Russians, however, 
asked permission before sending their envoy ; but we did not do 
so, and the Ameer^s subordinates had no authority to let our 
Mission pasS. Now Ministers called that an insult which was 
merely the result of the grossest blundering. Eiu’ther, they had 
tamely acquiesced in Russian’s new and unfounded claim to send 
to Cabul missions of courtesy under the convention with the late 
Govei'ument. Mr. Gladstone, in his peroration, spoke earnestly 
and eloquently upon the historical and moral aspects of the 
question : — 


‘ You liave made tHs war in concealment from Parliament, in reversal of tlie 
policy of every Indian and Home Government tliat has existed for the last twenty- 
five years, in contempt of the supplication of the Ameer, and in defiance of the 
advice of your own agent, and all for the sake of obtaining a scientific frontier. We 
made war m error upon Afghanistan in 1838. To err is human and pardonable. But 
we have erred a second time upon the same ground, and with no better 3Ustification. 
This_ error has been repeated in the face of every warning conceivable and imaginable, 
and in the face of an unequalled mass of autlioiities. May heaven avert a rex)etition 
of the calamity which befell our army in 1841 ’ . . . I remember a beautiful 

desorix>tion of one of our modem poets of a great battle-field during the Punic wars, 
in which he observed that for the moment Nature was laid waste and nothing but 
the tokens of carnage were left upon the ground ; but day by day and hour by houi‘ 
she began her kindly task, and removed one by one and put out of sight those 
hideous tokens, and restored the scene to order, to beauty, and to peace. It was such 
a process that the Viceroys of India had been carrying on for years in Afghanistan. 
I now ask — ^is all this to be undone ? The sword is drawn, and misery is to come 
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upon this unhappy country again. The struggle may peihaps be short. God grant 
that it may be short ! God grant that it may not be sharp J But you, having once 
entered upon it, cannot tell whether it will be short or long. You have again 
brought in devastation and again created a necessity which, I hope, wiH be met by 
other men, with other minds, in happier days ; that other Viceroys and other 
Governments, hut other Viceroys especially — such men as Canning, Laivrence, Mayo, 
and Northbrook — ^wOl undo this evil work in which you are now engaged. It cannot 
he undone in a moment, although the torch of a madman may burn down an edihce 
which it has taken the genius, the skill, the labour, and the lavish prodigality of ages 
to erect,* 


This powerful speech, greatly impressed both, sides of the House, 
but the majority — ^notj it was believed, without some compunction 
— endorsed the policy of the Government. In the course of the 
debatej Mr. Leatham made a witty comparison. The Cabinet, 
he saidj reminded him of the gentleman who, seeing his horses 
run away, and being assured by his coachman that they must 
drive into something, replied, ‘ Then smash into something cheap ! ' 
The discussion closed with, very able speeches by Lord Hartington 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the vote of censure was 
defeated by S3S votes to 227. On a motion by the Government 
that the revenues of India should be applied for the purposes of the 
war, Mr. Eawcett moved an amendment to the effect that it would 
be unjust that the revenues of India should be applied to defray 
the extraordinary expenses of the military operations being carried 
on against the Ameer of Afghanistan. Mr. Gladstone seconded 
the motion, and observed that it was the people of England who 
had had all the glory and all the advantage which had resulted 
from the destruction of the late Government, and the accession 
to office of the present Administration; and it was they who must 
measure all the jpros aud the cons, and who must he content, after 
having reaped benefits so immeasurable, to encounter the dis- 
advantage of meeting charges which undoubtedly the existing 
Administration would leave behind it as a legacy to posterity. 
Eor Mr. Eawcett^’s amendment there voted 125 ; against, 235 — ■ 
majority for the Government, 110. 

England gained her ends in the Afghan war, and humiliated 
Russia ; but there are those who natui-ally predict that the direct 
result of our policy will be further Russian advances in Central 
Asia. Russia, they urge, will never rest until she has strongly 
established herself upon the Afghan frontier. Meanwhile, we 
may repress’ the Afghans by force, but hostile measures will never 
make them friendly to us. 

Early in the session of 1879 the Greek question came before 
the House of Commons on the following motion by Mr. Cai’t- 
wright : — ‘ That, in the opinion of this House, tranquillity in the 
East demands that satisfaction he given to the just claims of 
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Greeeej and no satisfaction can be considered adequate tbat does 
not ensure execution of the recommendations embodied in Pro- 
tocol 13 of the Berlin Congress.' Mr. Gladstone, in supporting 
this motion, said he was sanguine enough to believe that even in 
the present House of Commons there might be found a disposition 
on the part of many hon. members to encourage the first legiti- 
mate aspirations on the part of the Hellenic races after freedom, 
and he hoped that the declaration of the Government would be 
such as to give satisfaction to the House and to the country. The 
Treaty of Berlin contained recommendations which were valuable 
and important in the interests of the liberty and happiness of 
Greece, and, so far as he knew, there was yet no evidence what- 
ever that the English Government — the whole of whose tradi- 
tions were connected, insepai*ably connected, with freedom — ^had 
acted energetically in support of the provisions of that treaty. 
The Porte had gone back upon its usual resources of craft, and 
inert but obstinate resistance, and every device that ingenuity 
could suggest had been used to evade giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Treaty of Berlin. Our Government had given 
a pledge to the Government of Greece to support and to advance, 
within reasonable limits, the territorial claims of Greece. That 
pledge, down to the present time, remained entirely unredeemed ; 
but there was time for us to redeem it. It certainly was not 
redeemed at the Congress. There was now no one of the 
European Powers antagonistic to the claims of Greece. Prance 
laboured, and had always consistently and energetically done so, 
to promote them, and their complete success depended upon the 
conduct of Her Majesty's Government. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
wished to convey to the House his opinion that the claims on the 
part of the Greek Kingdom and the Greek races were very 
strong claims indeed. We had now got rid of the superstition 
that all these Greek and Christian populations of Turkey would 
fling themselves into the arms of Russia. The time that had 
elapsed for the fulfilment of our promise to Greece was already 
too long, and there was no justification for it. After reviewing 
the greatly improved condition of Greece — with its free press, 
an increasing population, a trade and a marine enormously aug- 
mented, and a flourishing University — ^hlr. Gladstone said, ' I do 
not contend that the civilization of Greece is effective for all 
purposes j on the contrary, the Greeks are behindhand, and 
have so much to do that their resources may be strained in the 
accomplishment of their objects. The Government will not give 
countenance, I hope, to coloured and unfair representations of the 
condition of Greece, but will join us in deprecating them.' 
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The character of England was midouhtedly tied to the redemp- 
tion of its pledge given to Gri-eece^ hut the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said the matter was one which was engaging, and 
which would continue to engage, the earnest sympathy and 
full attention of Her Majesty’s Government, and he trusted that 
this assurance would satisfy the House. The motion was rejected. 

In the course of a debate raised by Sir Charles Dilke, towards 
the close of J uly, on the obligations of Turkey under the Treaty 
of Berlin, Mr. Gladstone again earnestly enforced the claims of 
Greece. The right hon. gentleman observed that ^ Greece, weak 
as she may be, is yet strong in the principles in which she rests. 
She has the assertions made by the Tuikish Government ; she 
has the strong sympathy of the populations concerned ; she has 
the assertion of the uselessness of these populations to the Sultan; 
she has on record the engagements by this country, now some 
thirteen months ago, promising our careful consideration, which 
is well known to mean the favourable consideration of some of 
her territorial claims.*’ 

The recent coiuse of England upon the Greek Question 
furnishes a very unsatisfactory chapter in our history. Our 
duty to the Hellenic race was clear, and more strenuous 
e:ffiorts should have been made for its fulfilment. So long 
as this question remains unsettled, what but war can be ex- 
pected between Turkey and Greece ? But there are even widet 
aspects in which this Greek question may be viewed. Pan- 
hellenism would unquestionably be a powerful counteracting 
force in Eastern Europe to Panslavism. The dream, no doubt, 
IS sanguine, hut a Greece which should include the present terri- 
tory, together with Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, and the Archi- 
pelago as far as the shores of Anatolia, has always received the 
sympathy and adhesion%f a largo section of Greek patriots. 

On the 29th of December, 1879, Mr. Gladstone completed his 
seventieth year. Birthday addresses of congratulation were 
presented to him on the occasion by his friends at Liverpool, and 
by the Greenwich Liberal Association. The leading daily and 
weekly journals vied in their warm tributes to him for his long 
and eminent public services. The veteran who had successfully 
passed through one electoral carnpaign was destined in a few 
months to appear in another and a yet more remarkable one. 
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JIE. GLADSTONE’S MISCELLANEOUS 'WIlITrNGS, ETO. 

Cliaracteristics of 3VIr Gladstone’s Essays — ^Articles on tlie Life of the Prince Consort 
— The County Franchise — ‘Klin Beyond Sea’ — ^Peisonal and Literary Essays — 
Wedgwood and Ms Work — Mr. Gladstone on Art — Its Belations to English Mami** 
factnres — Historical and Speculative Essays— jHomo ’ — Articles on Foreign 
Questions — ‘ Germany, France, and England ’ — ‘ The Hellenic Factor in the 
Eastern Problem’ — ^Aggression in Egypt’ — Miscellaneous Essays — ‘England’s 
Mission ’ — Mr. Gladstone on the Policy of the Ministry — Home Questions awaiting 
Settlement — Speech at Chester — Charges against the Government — Effects of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘ Imperial ’ Policy — Close of the Survey of Mr. Gladstone’s Literary 
and Political Career. 

The plenitude and variety o£ Mr. Gladstone's intellectual loowers 
liave been the subject o£ such frequent comment that it would be 
superfluous to insist upon them here. On the political side of 
his career his life has been as unresting and active as that of any 
other great party leader ; and if we regard him in the literary 
aspect, we are equally astonished at his energy and versatility. 
Putting out of view Ms various works upon Homer, his miscel- 
laneous writings of themselves, with the reading they involve, 
would entitle their author to take high rank on the score of 
industry with the majority of the literary craft. As a writer, 
indeed, fluency may be said to be his besetting sin. Great ideas 
do not come either to the world or to individuals in battalions ; 
they axe the product of thought, action, comparison. So while we 
stand amazed at the infinity of topics which have received Mr. 
Gladstone‘^s attention, we do not always acquire from his essays 
that high dry light which it is the iirivilege of the greatest critics 
to shed upon the subjects and the men they undertake to 
interpret. Purther, it has been remarked that his writing is often 
vigorous and trenchant, his j)hrases not unfrequeiitly happy and 
well-turned j but a distinctive style, such, for instance, as Lord 
Macaulay^s, he has not. The essays remind the reader more of 
the flowing eloquence and the declamation of a Burke, than of the 
massiveness, the dignity, and the majesty of a Bacon. 

The whole of Mr. Gladstone'^s miscellaneous writings — with 
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the exception o£ essays o£ a strictly controversial and classical 
kind — have been collected in a uniform edition*^ The first 
volume has no fewer than four articles upon the life and 
character of the Prince Consort^ two of them being* based upon 
Mr. Martiu'^s life. The critic writes sympathetically upon the 
virtues of the Prince^ who was deserving of the eulogy passed upon 
him_, and who undoubtedly raised the life of the Courts and the 
influence and usefulness of our liighest institution, to their 
highest point. He also laments the loss which society has 
sustained from the slackening of that beneficial action to which 
the Prince so powerfully contidbiited. These essays are followed 
by three papers on the County Franchise, being a response to the 
deliverances of Mr. Lowe upon this subject. 

The last essay in this volume, ^ Kin Beyond Sea,"^ is one for 
which Mr. Gladstone was taken severely to task by many 
English journals, on its appearance originally in the ISfortli 
American Revieio for September, 1878. Reading through this 
essay now after the excitement it created has calmed down, it 
seems to us to contain much food for reflection for Englishmen. 
]Mr. Gladstone is not alone in taking the following view of the 
future of America, and we should do W'ell to heed the advice with 
which he closes : — ^ She will probably become what we are now, 
the head servant in the great household of the world, the 
employer of all employed; because her services will be the most 
and. ablest. We have no more title against her than Venice, or 
Genoa, or Holland has had against us. One great duty is 
entailed upon us, which we, unfortunately, neglect; the duty of 
preparing, by a resolute and sturdy effort, to reduce our public 
burdens, in prexoaration for a day when we shall probably have 
less cax^acity than we have now to bear them.'’ Ag^ain, *^the 
England and the America of the present are probably the two 
strongest nations in the world. But there can hardly be a donbt, 
as between the America and the England of the future, that the 
daughter, at some no very distant time, will, whether fairer or 
less fair, be unquestionably yet stronger than the mother.’’ Mr. 
Gladstone argues in support of this j^osition from the concentrated 
continuous empire which America p)ossesses, and the enormous 
progress she has made within a century. The writer’s brief 
review of the British Constitution, and his summary of possible 
dangers which may beset the mother country, are deserving of 
careful consideration, especially when we reflect that these things 
have driven one who is perhaps better acquainted with them 

^Glemvmgs of Fast Years, In Seven Volnmes. London : 1879. 
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than most students of the Constitution to this general con- 
clusion ; — ' We of this island are not great political philosophers j 
and we contend with an earnest but disproportioned vehemence 
about changes which are palpabloj such as the extension of the 
suffrage, or the re-disti‘ibution of Parliamentary seats, neglecting 
wholly other processes of change which work beneath the surface, 
and in the dark, but which are even more fertile of great organic 
results.'’ 

The second volume consists of essays exclusively personal and 
literary. The author discourses both pleasantly and profitably 
upon such differently constituted beings as Blanco White, Giacomo 
Leopardi, Bishop Patteson, Dr. Norman Maeleod, Macaulay, 
Tennyson, and W edgwood. While we could willingly linger over 
each of these names, it is only to the last that we can give 
attention. 

Most valuable, perhaps, of all these gleanings of a personal 
character is the address on Wedgwood, originally spoken at 
Burslem, Staffordshire, on the occasion of laying the foundation- 
stone of the Wedgwood Institute. We not only meet here with 
many true and beautiful things about art, but with much sound 
advice calculated to be of pi’ofit to all classes of British workmen. 
Considering the products of industry with reference to their 
utility, their cheapness, their influence upon the condition of 
those who produce them, and their beauty, Mr. Gladstone con- 
ceives it to be in the last-named department that we are to look f or 
the peculiar pre-eminence, he does not scruple to say the peculiar 
greatness, of Wedgwood. The association of beauty with con- 
venience is not a matter light and fanciful ; beauty is not an 
accident of things, it pertains to their essence j it pervades the 
wide range of creation; and wherever it is impaired or banished 
we perceive proofs of the moral disorder which disturbs the world. 
God hath made everything beautiful in his time.'’ Among all 
the devices of creation, there is not one more wonderful, whether 
it be the movement of the heavenly bodies, or the succession of 
the seasons and the years, or the adaptation of the world and its 
phenomena to the conditions of human life, or the structure of 
the eye, or hand, or any other part of the frame of man — not one 
of all these is more wonderful than the profuseness with which 
the Mighty Maker has been pleased to shed over the works of his 
hands an endless and boundless beauty.'’ England has long 
taken a lead among the nations of Europe for the cheapness of 
her manufactures ; and Mr. Gladstone believes that if the day is 
ever to come when she shall be as eminent in true taste and 
beauty as she is now in economy of production, that result will 
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probably be due to no other single man. in so gi-eat a degree as to 
Wedgwood. In the words of his epitaph, he ‘’converted a rude 
and inconsiderable manufacture into an elegant art and an 
important branch of naitional commerce."’ Unaided by the national 
or the royal gifts which were found necessary to uphold the 
glories of Sevres, of Chelsea, and of Dresden, he produced works 
truer, perhaps, to the inexorable laws of art than the fine fabrics 
that proceeded from those establishments. The lessons to be 
deduced from a career of toil, and one devoted to the highest 
ends like Wedgwood’s, are admirably pointed out and enforced. 
Mr. Gladstone’s address espeeiallj' deserves praise for its insist- 
ence upon the great truth that the mean and the lowly are not 
divorced from the beautiful. 

In an address delivered at Chester,"^ Mr. Gladstone once more 
spoke concerning art in its relations to English manufactures. He 
denied that the promotion of excellence for its own sake was a 
visionary idea ; for every excellence that was real, whether it related 
in the first instance to utility or beauty, had got its price, its 
value in the market. It was an element of strength. In France, 
the standard of taste, taken as a whole, was very much higher than 
in England. This was a great national want — a want that had 
been felt at all times, and a national want that "was now specially 
felt because of the depression of British commerce, and the 
increased difficulties in finding a way into the markets of many 
foreign countries. Yet it was a very significant thing that this 
want should exist, because it was admitted that England is a 
country which, in the production of beauty in its highest form, 
showed no deficiency at all. The very highest form in which the 
beautiful could be produced was that of poetry, and the English 
poetry of the nineteenth century has been at the head of the poetry 
of the world. With the English people there was some deficiency 
in that quality or habit which connects the sense of beauty with 
the production of works of utility. ' With the English those two 
things are quite distinct ; but in the oldest times of human indus- 
try — that is to say, amongst the Greeks — ^there wasno separation 
whatever, no gap at all, between the idea of beauty and the idea 
of utility. Whatever the ancient Greek produced he made as 
useful as he could ; and at the same time a cardinal law with him 
was to make it as beautiful as he could.’ In the industrial jiro- 
duetions of America there was very little idea of beauty; an 
American’s axe, for example, was not intended to cut away a tree 
neatly, but quickly. The object was to clear the ground, and that 


* Opening of an Art Loan Exhibition, August 11, 1879. 
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is tlie liistory of American industry up to tbe present time. In 
England schools of art were producing an excellent effect upon 
almost every branch of industry. ‘ We want a workman to under- 
stand that if he can learn to appreciate beauty in industrial pro- 
ductionsj he is thereby doing good to himsolfj first of all in the 
improvement of his mind^ and in the pleasure he derives from his 
workj and likewise that literally he is increasing his own cajiital, 
which is his labour He looked to the union of beauty and utility 
in industrial production as the true way to ensure success in our 
national enterprise and commerce. 

Mr. Gladstone's third series of essays are of an historical and 
speculative chai’acter. The articles on JScce Homo are written 
with considerable eloquence and power. That remarkable ivork 
is closely examinedj with the object of showing that the method 
and order of religious teaching may vary^ as between the period 
of first introduction on the one handj and of established pos- 
session and hereditary transmission on the other; that there 
were seasons in the state of the world, at the period of the 
Advent, for a careful and delicate regulation of the approaches 
for the new religion to the mind of man : and that in the matter 
and succession of the Gospels we may find a succinct testimony 
to this system of providential adjustment. He next discusses 
what was the order or economy observed by tbe Saviour in 
making known to the world the religion he had come on earth 
to found. On the great question whether the world has gained 
on the whole in Christian ages as compared with those of 
heathenism, Mr. Gladstone cites social changes of a vast and 
wide range, which decisively settle the problem in favour of 
Christianity. He concludes his survey by expressing a hope 
‘ that the present tendency to treat the old belief of man with a 
precipitate, sliallow, and unexamining disparagement, is simply 
a distemper that infects for a time the moral atmosphere ; that 
is due, like plagues and fevers, to our own previous folly and 
neglect ; and that, when it has served its work of admonition 
and reform, will be allowed to pass away. Towards this result 
the author of ]Scoe Homo, if I read him right, will have the 
consolation and the praise of having furnished an earnest, power- 
ful, and original contribution.'’ 

The remaining essays of an historical and ecclesiastical typo 
are “■ The Courses of Religious Thought,-’ ‘ The Sixteenth Century 
and the Nineteenth,'’ and ‘ The Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion -* — ^the main argument of the last-named paper being 
suggested by Sir G. C, Lewis’s well-known essay upon the same 
subject. 
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In tlie Foreign essays are to be found the letters to Lord 
Aberdeen on the Neapolitan prisons, which have been already 
referred to at length in another part of this work. In an article 
upon ' Germany, France, and England,^ contributed to the Editi- 
hot'ffh Review, in 1870, Mr. Gladstone pleads for the time when 
nations shall do to each other as they would wish to be done by. 
‘ The greatest triumph of our time, a triumph in a region loftier 
than that of electricity and steam, will be the enthronement of the 
idea of Public Eight, as the governing idea of European policy j 
as the common and precious inheritance of all lands, but superior 
to the passing opinion of any. The foremost among the nations 
will be that one which by its conduct shall gradually engender 
in the mind of the others a fixed belief that it is Just. In the 
competition for this prize, the bounty of Providence has given 
us a place of vantage; and nothing save our own fault or folly can 
wrest it from our grasp."’ Dealing with '^The Hellenic Factor in 
the Eastern Problem, Mr. Gladstone "traces the course of British 
policy with respect "to Greece, and redeems the memory of Lord 
Palmerston from the wrong done it by those who believe or argue 
that, if now alive, he would have been found to plead the obliga- 
tion of maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Power as 
paramount to the duty of granting to her afflicted subjects simj)le, 
broad, and efEective guarantees for then personal and civil 
liberties. In no spirit of unfriendliness to the Porte, Earl Eussell 
and Lord Palmerston wished for the assignment of Thessaly 
and Epirus to Greece, subject to the conditions of suzerain 
and tribute. Mr. Gladstone shows that there is an opportunity 
for England to acquire the lasting gratitude of Greece. ‘ Of that 
people who still fondle in their memories the names of Canning 
and Byron, there are in the Levant, we may safely say, four 
millions, on whose affections we may take a standing hold, by 
giving a little friendly care at this juncture to the case of the 
Hellenic provinces. They want not Eussian institutions, but 
such a freedom as we enjoy. They want for their cause an 
advocate who is not likely to turn into an adversary, one whoso 
temptations lie in other quarters ; who cannot (as they fondly 
trust) ask anything from them ; or, in any possible contingency, 
through durable opposition of sympathies or interests, inflict 
anything upon them."’ Such a thorough and steadfast friend 
England has not yet proved herself. Mr. Gladstone relates, in 
another article, the long struggle of the noble and heroic people 
of Montenegro against their hereditary oppressors j and he has 
further something to say anent ^Aggression in Egypt, and 
Freedom in the East."’ He does not hide the difficulties besetting 
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British eiicroaebments in the East, and by way of reply to the 
fears and arguments of those who advocate the strengthening of 
our position in the East, he does not believe that Russian power 
on the Bosphorus is a practical possibility. But if the worst 
came to the worst, and Russia accomplished the designs attributed 
to her, and stopped also the Suez Canal, she would have done 
nothing more than introduce an average delay of about three 
weeks into our military communications with Bombay, and less 
with Calcutta. In time of war, this would not make the differ- 
ence to us between life and death in the maintenance of our 
Indian Empire. 

Mr. Gladstone's position on Ritualism, and his answer to the 
question whether the Church of England is worth preserving, 
have already been defined in a previous chapter. He has reprinted 
the essays in which he expounded his views on these questions in 
two volumes, which also contain papers entitled ‘ Remarks on the 
Royal Supremacy,’ 'Present Aspect of the Church, 1848, ’ 'Ward’s 
Ideal of a Christian Church,’ ' On the Functions of Laymen in 
the Church,’ ' The Bill for Divorce,’ and ' Italy and her Church.’ 
These essays are undoubtedly valuable as affording materials to 
add to the general stock ' from which the religious history of a 
critical period will have finally to be written.’ They do not, how- 
ever, possess the same general interest as the volume of miscel- 
laneous essays which succeeds them. This volume includes the 
admirable Inaugural Address delivered to the students of Edin- 
burgh University in 1860 ; the address on the Place of Ancient 
Greece in the Providential Order ; a Chapter of Autobiography ; 
Probability as a Guide of Conduct, and the very entertaining 
narrative of the parentage, progi*ess, and issue of the Evangelical 
movement in England.* Mr. Gladstone’s strength does not lie 
in discovering and exposing the deep roots of those great 
principles which have governed the growth of nations in the 
various ages of the world ; he rather, bj'- gmphie and picturesque 
antithesis, illustrates the outer effects and manifestations of those 
principles in national life. 

One article by Mr. Gladstone — which does not appear in the 
collected edition of his essays, on account of its political and 
controversial character — still claims attention. It does so on the 
ground of its exposition of the writer’s views as to the dangens 
attendant upon an imperial policy. Tliis article is entitled 
' England’s Mission.’ t The writer was alarmed by recent de- 

TMs article on tlie Evangelical movement in England originally appeared in tlie 
British Quarterly Revieio^ 
t See the Nineteenth Century for September, 1878. 
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velopments o£ Englisli statesmansliip. He maintaiiied that 
'not peace, not humanity, not reverence for the traditions 
established by the thought and care of the mighty dead, not 
anxiety to secure the equal rights of nations, not the golden rule 
to do to others as we would fain have them do to us, not far- 
seeing provision for the future, have been the sources from which 
the present Conservative Ministers have drawn their strength.' 
On the contrary, ' they are the men, and the political heirs of the 
men, who passed the Six Acts and the Corn Laws ; who impov- 
erished the population, who fettered enterprise by legislative 
I’estraint, who withheld those franchises that have given voice 
and vent to the public wishes, whose policy, in a word, kept the 
Throne insecure and the empire weak j and would, unless happily 
arrested in 1833, and again in 1846, have plunged the country 
into revolution.' They abandoned all idea, such as inspired Sir 
Robert Peel, that government should live by great measures of 
legislation framed for the national benefit, and substituted a 
careful regard to interest and class, from bishops down to beer- 
houses. This inglorious existence being unable to bear the con- 
centrated force of criticism, however, they sought out a vigorous 
foreign policy. The first care of the Liberal party has been held 
to be the care of her own children within her own shores, the re- 
dress of wrongs, the supply of needs, the improvements of laws 
and institutions; but against this doctrine 'the Beaeonsfield 
Government appeal's to set up territorial aggrandisement, large 
establishments, and the accumulation of a multitude of fictitious 
interests abroad, as if our real interests were not enough.' Mr. 
Gladstone deprecated the multiplication of British possessions 
beyond the sea, and especially condemned such acquisitions as 
that of Cyprus, which can never become truly British in 
character. As every possible road to India threatens to become 
a British interest, he observed that there was no saying what 
preposterous guarantees might be pi’oposed for Khiva, or Bokhara, 
or Badakshan. Nay, as China is a possible road to India, why 
should it not also have a guarantee ? All the old doctrines of 
statesmanship which should have, been jealously guarded by 
Ministers had been left to the advocacy of unofficial persons. 
The writer maintained that the Government had, on the whole, 
opened up and relied on an Illegitimate source of power ; and 
that one of the damning signs of the politics of the school is their 
total blindnes.«5 to the fact that the central strength of England 
lies in England. He further complained that 'we have under- 
taken in the matter of Governments far more than ever in the 
history of the world has been previously attempted by the 
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eliildren o£ men. JSTone of tlie great continuous empires of 
ancient or modern times ever grappled with such a task,-’ Mean- 
while^ during the prevalence of this lust of empire^ what had 
become of domestic legislation ^ Mr. Gladstone supplied the 
following list of questions not (so far) grappled with^ and the 
neglect of which amounted, in not a few instances, to positive 
scandal : ^ London Municipal Reform ; County Government ; 

County Franchise j Liquor Laws ; Irish Borough Franchise ; Irish 
University Question ; Opium Revenue ; Criminal Law Procedure ; 
Responsibility of Masters for Injuries to Workmen ; Reduction 
of Public Expenditure ; Probate Duty; Indian Finance ; Work- 
ing of the Home Government of India ; City Companies ; Burial 
Laws ; Valuation of Property; Law of the Medical Profession ; 
Law of Entail and Settlement; Corrupt Practices at Elections ; 
Expenses of Election ; Reorganisation of the Revenue Depart- 
ments ; and the Currency. In a later article, entitled ^The Country 
and the Government,'’ Mr. Gladstone added to these subjects 
waiting to be dealt with the Laws of Bankruptcy, of Banking, 
of Distress, of Charities, and Mortmain, Loans for Local Purposes, 
Game, Distribution as well as Redistribution of Seats, Savings 
Bank Fi'nance, and the Bright Clauses of the Irish Land Act. 
Instead of dealing with these matters, the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield had raised up as from a virgin soil a whole forest of 
new questions, in themselves enough to occupy a Parliament and 
a State which had nothing else to do. Of these new and thorny 
subjects, he gave the following enumeration, which, while prob- 
ably incomplete, might suffice for present purposes : — 1. Eastern 
Roumelia; S. The Greek Frontier ; 3. Crete and the other 

European Provinces of Turkey; 4. The Armeuians ; 6. Turkey 
in Asia ; 6. Cyprus ; 7. Suez Canal Shares and Management ; 
8. Egyptian Debt ; 9. Egyptian Succession ; 10. North-west 
Frontier of India; 11. Supervision of Afghanistan; 12. East 
Indian Finance ; 13. Arms Act, Press Act, and Taxing Legislation 
of India; 14. Cape — Annexation of the Transvaal : the act of the 
Beaconsfield Administration; and 15. Cape — ^Zulu War: the 
result of the mission of Sir Bartle Frere. Of these, the first three 
come under the Treaty of Berlin ; the fourth, fifth, and sixth under 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention ; the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
are assumed to result from the purchase of shares in the Suez 
Canal; while the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth result 
from the mission of Lord Lytton. After reviewing the home 
and foreign policy of the Government, the right hon. gentleman 
compared its claims with those of its predecessor, and said that 
though there had been times when men of ardent minds had 
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complained tliat they could scarcely distlnguisli hetween one 
party and another, assuredly no such complaint could no%T be 
made, and the nation must choose between them in the light 
afforded by the experience o£ the last six years. 

Mr. Gladstone supplemented this indictment by other charges 
in a speech at Chester.* He maintained, as he had assured the 
electors o£ Midlothian, that at no period o£ his public life had 
the issues inviting the judgment of the nation been o£ such pro- 
found importance — ^including the management of finance, the 
scale of expenditure, and the constantly growing ari’ears of legis- 
lation — as then. ‘ I hold,'’ he continued, ‘ that the faith and 
honour of the country have been gravely compromised by the 
foreign policy of the Ministry ; that by the disturbance of confi- 
dence, and lately even of peace, which they have brought about, 
they have prolonged and aggravated public distress ; that they 
have augmented the power and interest of the Eussian Empire, 
even while estranging the feelings of its population ; that they 
have embarked the Crown and people in an unjust war; that 
their Afghan war is full of mischief, if not of positive danger, to 
India; and that by their use of the treaty-making and war- 
making powers of the Crown they have abridged the just rights 
of Parliament, and have presented its prerogatives to the nation 
under an unconstitutional aspect, which tends to make it insecure."’ 
Mr. Gladstone added that these were the characters he had 
inscribed on his colours, and he had nailed them to the mast. He 
again reiterated his charge that the Ministry had played the game 
of Russia, and had enabled her to take the part which belonged 
to our forefathers — ^and which ought to have belonged to us — 
that of promoting the interests of liberty and justice. "With 
regard to financial matters, Mr. Gladstone said that at the begin- 
ning of the year the deficiency stood at six millions sterling, 
and there would be a deficiency of three and a half millions 
more at the end of the financial year. It would be a great 
stroke for the Government if they could postpone the presen- 
tation of the bill for expenses until after the dissolution. Erom 
the Liberal party had proceeded all the measures which had 
made the country so great and so strong, that had led to the pros- 
perity which lasted in an unbroken term for such a number of 
years until this crisis had arrived — a crisis so unhappily prolonged 
and aggravated as the present crisis had been unhappily prolonged 
and aggravated by the financial extravagance of the Government, 
and by that want of confidence which they had introduced into 


* Delivered Avgust 19, 1879. 
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tlieir relations witli th.e different countries of the globe. When 
the dissolution came, if they did their duty, there was no fear for 
the Liberals. 

This address by the ex-Premier, delivered in his seventieth 
year, exhibited all the energy and vigour usually associated with 
a political chief of fifty. It demonstrated that, though he had 
retired from the leadership of his party, he answered the call tc 
the political battle as the war-horse scents the conflict from afar. 

A final word remains to be said upon the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention and the foreign policy generally of Lord Beaconsfield^s 
Government. The acquisition of Cyprus was his lordship^’s set-off 
against the territorial cessions to Russia under the Treaty of Berlin. 
It was deemed necessary for England to do something at this 
juncture, and to obtain Cyprus, Lord Beacon sfield even pledged 
England to that immense responsibility (whose results no man 
can possibly foresee), the Protectorate over the Turkish dominions 
in Asia. His lordship had fixed his attention upon Cyprus some 
time before its cession to Great Britain, for Lord Derby, in ex- 
plaining the reasons for his secession from the Cabinet, said, 
^ When I quitted the Cabinet I did so mainly because it was said 
that it was necessary to secure a naval station in the Eastern part 
of the Mediterranean, and that, for that purpose, it was necessary 
to seize and occupy the island of Cyprus, together with a point 
upon the Syrian coast. That was to be done by means of a 
Syrian expedition sent out from India, with or without the con- 
sent of the Sultan.'’ Lord Beaconsfield not only pursired a 
policy now widely recognised under the term ^Imperial,’ but he 
pursued this policy in secret, and showed so great a contempt for 
Parliamentary and constitutional usage as to take little thought 
for the nation or its representatives in the House of Commons. 
The results of his policy were thus described by Mr. Gladstone : 
— ' There is not a nation upon earth with which we have drawn 
the bonds of friendship closer by the transactions of these last 
years, but we have j)la'yed perilous tricks with the loyalty of 
India, have estranged the ninety millions who inhabit Russia, 
and have severed ourselves from the Christians of Turkey, Greek 
and Slav alike, ■without gaining the respect of the Moslem. And 
all this we have done, not to increase our power, but only our 
engagements.’ A statesman who neglects every home interest 
to boast of our power before other nations ; who entei's upon en- 
gagements ligh'bly, and without thinking of the enormous resj)on- 
sibilities they must devolve upon us in the future ; who enacts 
the swashbuckler in foreign politics, and endeavours to flatter us 
by a sense of our o'wn grandeur — such a statesman, whatever may 
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be bis claims in other respects, is to be dreaded as tbe most 
dangerous foe that England could possess. 

In tbe chapters immediately ensuing, we shall reach the close of 
our survey of Mr. Gladstone’s literary and political career. In 
both aspects the average reader seems to toil after him in vain, 
so great is his fertility in resource, so extraordinary his power of 
seizing upon and comprehending the facts and bearings of our 
foreign and domestic policy, so copious and inexhaustible the 
eloquence with which he illustrates and enforces his views — 
whether those views relate to the immortal works of Homer, the 
scandals of the Neajiolitan prisons, the questions raised by Ucce 
Homo, the details of the last budget, the principles which should 
pervade industrial art, the dogmas of the Eomish Church, the 
duty of man in relation to education and religion, or the policy of 
the Beaconsfield Administration. The strength and vehemence 
of his denunciations of the Conservative Government have been 
occasionally severely commented upon ; but it may be observed 
that strong language is sometimes called for in English politics, 
provided it be just. Moreovei', in addition to the force which 
Mr. Gladstone’s addresses have always derived from the natural 
ardour of his temperament, they owed at the time spoken of much 
of their polemical character to his firm and settled conviction 
that the policy of Lord Beaeonsfield’s Ministry was derogatory 
to the honour and interests of England, at home and abroad. 
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THE GENBEAL ELECTION OF 1880.— THE NEW EAELIAMENT. 

Mr. Gladstone’s First Midlothian Campaign — Speeches at Edinburgh, Dalkeith, &c — 
Slemorable Demonstrations — Dissolution of Parliament — Manifestoes of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone — ^The Second Midlothian Camx^aign — Speech at 
Edinburgh — Excitement in Midlothian — ^Beturn of Mr, Gladstone — General Besult 
of the Elections — Great Liberal Majority — ^Eesignation of Lord Beaconsfield — Mr. 
Gladstone again becomes Prime Minister — The Bradlaugh Case : Prolonged 
Discussions — Irish Questions — The Belief of Distress Bill — Compensation for 
Disturbance Bid — Bejection of the Measure by the Lords — The Premier’s Supple- 
mentary Budget— Illness of the Premier — ^Public Sympathy— Presentation of an 
Address to Mr. Herbert Gladstone — ^Address by the Prime Minister — The Lord 
Mayor’s Banquet, 1880 — ^Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals of Greenwich — ^Loid 
Mayor’s Banquet at the Guildhall, 1881. 

In the autumn of 1879 Mr. Gladstone resolved upon contesting 
Midlothian, and the first speech of the first campaign was de- 
livered in the Music Hall, George Street, Edinburgh, on the 
26th of November. On the following day he spoke at Dalkeith, 
in the very heart of the Duke of BnceleucNs own property. 
Although the population of the district was to a large extent 
agricnltui’al, upwards of three thousand persons were present at 
the meeting'. At the Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, Mr. Gladstone 
subsequently addressed about 4,700 persons, who bad assembled 
from all parts of the country under the auspices of the East and 
North of Scotland Liberal Associations. More than one hundred 
Scottish Liberal Associations were represented on this occasion. 
He next spoke in the Waverley Market, meeting with a reception 
which, alike from its enthusiasm and from the vastness of the 
audience — numbering upwards of twenty thousand persons — ^lias 
never been approached within the walls of any building in Scot- 
land. Between sixty and seventy addresses were presented to 
the right hon. gentleman. Mr. Gladstone next proceeded to 
Inverkeithing and Dunfermline, and afterwards to Perth, at all 
of which places he spoke. The scene at the last-named town 
was very animated. Dunkeld, Aberfeldy, and Taymouth Castle 
were visited in turn by the indefatigable traveller, and addresses 
delivei-ed at each. On the 4th of December he arrived at 
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Glasgow, and on tlie following day delivered to the students at 
the University his address as Lord Hector. In the evening he 
addressed an immense audiencCj composed of nearly 6,000 persons, 
in St. Andrew^s Hall, and was most enthusiastically received. 
His speech on this occasion was concerned with Cyprus, the 
Suez Canal, India, and Afghanistan. At Motherwell Mr. 
Gladstone received a number of deputations, and subsequently 
he was presented with the freedom of the bru’gh of Hamilton. 

At this point the first Midlothian campaign closed. Mr. 
Gladstone had addressed in the course of a fortnight upwards 
of 75,000 people, while altogether a quaider of a million persons 
took some part in the demonstrations everywhere evoked by the 
mere announcement of an intended visit. The only event com- 
parable with the Liberal leader'’s progress was the historical visit 
of Earl Grey to Edinburgh in 1834, and even that did not excite 
such a thrill of almost national enthusiasm. 

On the 8th of March, 1880, announcement was made in the 
House of Lords by Lord Beaeonsfield, and in the House 
of Commons by Sir Stafford Northeote, of the immediate dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. The news created great political excite- 
ment and activity throughout the country. On the follow- 
ing day the Prime Minister's manifesto appeared, in the 
shape of a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. His lordship referred to the attempt 
made to sever the constitutional tie between Great Britain and 
Ireland, adding, ‘ It is to be hoped that all men of light and 
leading will resist this destructive doctrine.'' His lordship 
fm’ther said, ‘ There are some who challenge the expediency of 
the Imperial character of this realm. Having attempted and 
failed to enfeeble our colonies by their policy of decomposition, 
they may now perhaps recognise in the disintegration of the 
United Kingdom a mode which will not only accomplish, but 
precipitate that purpose.'' With regard to foreign afEairs, the 
Premier said, ‘'Peace rests on the presence, not to say the 
ascendency, of England in the councils of Europe.'' 

Lord Hartiugto'n and Mr. Gladstone issued their counter-mani- 
festoes on the 11th. The latter repudiated Lord Beaeons- 
field's dark allusions to the repeal of the union and the abandon- 
ment of the colonies. They were base insinuations, the true 
purpose of which was to hide from view the acts of the Ministry, 
and their effect upon the character and condition of the country. 
At home they had neglec'ted legislation, and aggravated the 
public distress by continual shocks to confidence. Abroad they 
had strained the prerogative by gross misuse, had weakened the 
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Empire by needless warSj and disbononred it in the eyes of 
Europe by tbeir clandestine acquisition of the island of Cyprus. 
Tlie budget was introduced on the 12th of March j but it excited 
only a languid interest. Graver matters now occupied the 
public attention. The electoral campaign began with a speech 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone in MarylebonCj in which he an- 
nounced Lord Derby's definite secession from the Conservative 
party. 

On the 10th of March the right hon. gentleman left London 
to enter upon his second Midlothian campaign. At King's 
CrosSj before the train left, he expressed the utmost confidence of 
success, both in Midlothian and elsewhere. Atseveral places where 
the train stopped he delivered brief speeches, and it was noticed 
afterwards as a singular fact that at every place where Mr. Glad- 
stone halted and delivered an address the Liberals gained a seat. 
The first speech on his own account was delivered in the Music 
Hall, Edinburgh, on the 17th of March. He dealt at great 
length with various questions of foreign policy, and concluded 
with these references personal to his opponents and himself: — 
‘ I give them credit for patriotic motives ; I give them credit for 
those patriotic motives which are so incessantly and gratuitously 
denied to us. I believe that we are all united, gentlemen — 
indeed, it would be most unnatural if we were not — in a fond 
attachment, perhaps in something of a proud attachment, to the 
great country to which we belong — to this great Empire which 
has committed to it a trust and a function given from Providence 
as special and remarkable as ever was entrusted to any portion 
of the family of man. Gentlemen, I feel when I speak of that 
trust and that function that words fail me ; I cannot tell you 
what I think of the nobleness of the inheritance that has 
descended upon us, of the sacredness of the duty of maintaining* 
it. I will not condescend to make it a part of controversial 
polities. It is a part of my being, of my flesh and blood, of my 
heart and soul, Por those ends I have laboured through my 
youth and manhood till my hairs are grey. In that faith and 
pi’aetice I have lived ; in that faith and practice I will die.' 

Speeches rapidly succeeded each other at Corstorphine, Katho, 
Davidson's Mains, Dalkeith, Mid-Calder, Gilmerton, Gorebridge, 
Pathhead, Penicuik, Stow, and West Calder. In his final speech, 
delivered at the last-named place, he drew a powerful indictment 
against the Government, and placed the issue before the country 
in a strong light. At the close of the campaign all the daily and 
weekly journals concurred in admiring the indomitable energy 
and vigour of the orator, who could carry out this great enterprise 
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when he had already passed the age of threescore years and 
ten. 

It was universally admitted that the Conservatives chose tlie best 
period; from their own point of vieW; for an appeal to the eo-antry^ 
and the result of the General Election was consequently looked for- 
ward to with much interest and anxiety by the country generally. 
The keenest interest naturally centred in the Midlothian contest;and 
when the poll came to he declared; the numbei’s wnre found to be 
as follows : — Gladstone; 1;579 ; Dalkeith; 1;868. This wns by far 
the largest poll ever recorded in the county; the Liberal candidate 
going beyond the majority which had secured the seat for the 
Conservative in 1874. Edinburgh was illuminated in the evening; 
and everywhere were to be witnessed signs of rejoicing at Mr. 
Gladstone'^s victory. The right hon. gentleman w^as also returned 
for Leeds by a large majority; hut this seat was afterwards filled 
by his SOU; Mr. Herbert Gladstone; who had been defeated by Lord 
George Hamilton in Middlesex. High praise was due to the 
Midlothian Liberal Association for its energetic promotion of 
Mr. Gladstone'^s candidature. While some journals endeavoured 
to depreciate the significance of the triumph; the Times admitted 
that it was a heavy blow to the territorial infiuence of the 
Duke of Buecleuch; hitherto considered supreme in Midlothian. 

The result of the elections generally throughout the country 
exceeded the most sanguine Liberal expectations. When the 
numbers were finally known; it was seen that 351 Liberals had 
been returned and 240 Conservatives; as against 851 Conserva- 
tives and 251 Liberals in the previous Parliament. Sixty-one 
Home Pulers were returned as against fifty previously ; and the 
Libei’als had thus a majority of fifty over the Conservatives and 
Home Eulers combined. A Parliament having so large a pz’O- 
portion of Liberal members had not been returned to the House 
of Commons since the days of the first Eefoimi Bill. 

As soon as the result of the elections was known; Lord Beacons- 
field x^roceeded to Windsor; where he had an interview with her 
Majesty and resigned the seals of office. Lord Granville and 
Lord Hartington were summoned by the Queen ; but as those 
noblemen were unable to form a Ministry; Mr- Gladstone; who 
had all along been designated for the. office by the Liberal party 
thi'oughout the country; was sent for. The right hon. gentleman 
was successful in forming a Cabinet; in which he himself filled 
the double office of Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Selborne became Lord Chancellor; Earl Spencer Ijord Presi- 
dent of the Council; the Duke of Argyll Lord Pidvy Seal; Lord 
Gri^nville Foreign Secretary; Lord Hartington Indian Secretary; 

o o 
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Sir W. Harcourt Home Secretary, Lord Kimberley Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Childers "War Secretary, Lord Northbrooh First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Forster Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Bright Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Mr. 
Chamberlain President of the Board of Trade. Mr. Fawcett was 
Postmaster-General, Sir Charles Dilke Under- Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Earl Cowper accepted the office of Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Marq^uis of Bipon was appointed 
Governor- General of India. Probably no Government ever 
acceded to office with greater strength than that which now ac- 
knowledged hlr. Gladstone as Premier. 

The first difficulty in the new Parliament arose in connection 
with the Indian Budget, in which there was a great deficit 
instead of a surplus, as had been expected. An extraordinary 
miscalculation had been made in the cost of the Afghan "War, 
and it was discovered that instead of costing six millions, the 
war would probably cost at least fifteen. The unfulfilled portions 
of the Berlin Treaty were also much discussed at this time, while 
the Bradlaugh difficulty, too, had already appeared in the fore- 
ground. The Queen'’s Speech, read on the 20th of May, referred 
to the Berlin Treaty, Indian Finance, and the future of South 
Africa. It also announced that it was not intended to renew 
the Peace Preservation Act for Ireland, which would expire on 
the 1st of June. The act for secret voting would be renewed, 
and bills would be introduced for giving more efficient protection 
to the occupiers of land against injury from ground game, for 
determining on a just principle the liabilities of employers for 
accidents sustained by workmen, and for the extension of the 
borough franchise in Ireland. 

We must now give some attention to the Bradlaugh ease. 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, a secularist lecturer and editor, having 
been elected member for Northampton, presented himself on the 
third day of the swearing-in of members, with a written claim 
to be allowed to make a solemn affirmation or declaration of 
allegiance, instead of taking the oath. This he submitted he 
had a right to do by the Parliamentary Oaths Act of 186G. 
Under two later acts he had repeatedly affirmed in the highest 
Court of Judicature in the. realm. As the question raised was 
a novel and difficult one, the Speaker declined to determine upon 
Mr. BradlaugUs claim, and left the matter to the judgment of 
the House. Accordingly, Lord F. Cavendish, on behalf of the 
Government, moved the appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider and report their opinion on the construction of tlio 
statutes upon which Mr. Bradlaugh founded his claim. The 
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House agreed to the appointmeut o£ a Select Committee, hut on 
the 11th o£ May^ when a motion was made that the committee 
consist o£ nineteen members. Sir H. Drummond "Wolff moved 
the previous question, arguing that the proposal for a Select 
Committee to inquire into Parliamentary Oaths at that particular 
stage of the constitution of the House was unprecedented and 
irregular, and was, if not an infringement, an evasion of the 
Royal prerogative. This technical issue was discussed, but the 
appointment of the committee was carried by 171 against 71. 

The Select Committee having reported against the claim by 
a majority of one, Mr. Bradlaugh did not wait to see whether 
the House would ratify this decision or not, but announced 
publicly that on the 21st of May he would attend the House in 
order to take the oath. He said that on taking the oath he 
would regard himself as bound, not by the letter of its word, 
but by the spirit which the affirmation would have conveyed if 
he had been permitted to make it. On the 21st the hon. 
gentleman presented himself at the table of the House for the 
purpose of taking the oath or having it administered to him. 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff interposed, and objected to the ad- 
ministration of the oath to Mr. Bradlaugh, who was thereupon 
ordered to withdraw till the objection had been heard and 
decided upon. The ground stated by Sir H. D. Wolff in the 
resolution which he then moved was that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
previously claimed the right of making an affirmation, referring 
to certain statutes, and that the presiding judge at a trial, acting 
under these statutes, had been satisfied that an oath would have 
no binding effect on his conscience. By the Common Daw of 
England, Sir H. D. Wolff argued, an atheist was not entitled 
to take an oath. Mr. Bradlaugh had described himself as an 
atheist, and was the House to allow that formality to be gone 
through which the hon. member himself allowed would be a 
formality and nothing more? The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Alderman Eowler. 

Mr. Gladstone proposed the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider and report upon this difficult and delicate 
question. He pointed out that the question raised by Mr. 
Bradlaugh^s demand was not whether atheists should or should 
not be excluded from the House of Commons : that was a 
political and constitutional question. The House might, if it 
chose, pass a resolution excluding Mr. Bradlaugh, but the 
question here raised was not one of directly excluding him from 
the House, but of interfering to prevent him from taking the 
oath. Was the House competent to do this? Mr. Bradlaugh 
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presented himself in fulfilment of a duty imposed l>y statute. 
If lie took the oath in a manner or under circumstances not 
aequitting him of that statutory duty, he was open to prosecution , 
and to penalties, recoverable in the courts of justice. But if the 
House interfered to prevent him from fulfilling his statutory 
duty, would they be acting within their competence ? In deal- 
ing with statutory subject-matter, the House was treading upon 
delicate ground, liable at every step to have its proceedings 
questioned, and therefore Mr. Gladstone proposed to refer the 
question of the competence of the House to a Select Committee. 

The Opposition, however, were greatly averse from the course 
suggested, and Mr. Gibson was loudly cheered by Conservatives 
when he maintained that the House was in a position to decide 
at once against Mr. Bradlaugh^s claim, without the assistance 
of a Select Committee. He further held that xvhen one of the 
most solemn forms of the House was about to be treated in a 
way which many members would regard as a kind of blasphemy, 
it could not be suggested that there was not an inherent power 
in that great assembly to interfere and prevent such an oeeurrenee 
taking place. Sir S. Northcote agreed with Mr. Gibson, but 
Mr. Bright eloquently begged the House to discuss the question 
simply as a question of right and of law, and not with reference 
to religious views. Touching upon the constitutional aspect of 
the question, he instanced the case of John Wilkes, as one show- 
ing the inconvenience and trouble of a contest between the 
House of Commons and a particular constituency. Ultimately 
Sir H. D. Wolffs resolution was rejected by 389 to 314. A 
Select Committee was appointed, with Mr. Spencer Walpole as 
Chairman, and it commenced its sittings on the 3nd of June. 
Sir Erskine May and Mr. Bradlaugh himself were examined, 
and in the end the Committee decided, by a large majoiity, that 
Mr. Bradlaugh could not be allowed to take the oath, but 
appended a recommendation that he should be allowed to make 
an affirmation at his own risk, subject, that is to say, to the 
penalties recoverable for taking his seat without the statutory 
qualification. 

This extraordinary case assumed quite a new phase on the 
31st of June, when Mr. Labouchere, the senior member for 
Northampton, moved a resolution in the House of Commons 
to the effect that Mr. Bradlaugh be permitted to make an 
affirmation or a declaration, contending that he had a statutory 
right to do so if he pleased. Sir H. Giffard moved, as an 
amendment, that hlr. Bradlaugh be not permitted either to make 
an affirmation or to take the oath. An exciting debate followed. 
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Mr. Brig-lit and ilr. Gladstone being* apjiealed to, as religious 
men, not to throw tlieir shield over ^an infidel blasjohemer/ 
Both answered the challenge. Mr. Bright spoke again oir 
behalf of toleration, and created a storm of disapj)roval on some 
benches when he incidentally remai-ked that to a large extent 
the working people of the country eared no more for the dogmas 
of Christianity than the upper classes eared for the practice of 
that religion. Mr. Gladstone spoke at length. He said the 
Government did not make a new law under which Mr. Bradlaugh 
might be admitted, because they believed the existing law to be 
sufficient. Their duty was very limited ; it was to give the 
House the best advice in their power, and then^ to leave the 
matter in the hands of the House. He earnestly begged 
members not to mix up this question with a religious discussion. 
If they undertook to interfere for the first time with a gentleman 
who proposed to fulfil at the table of the House what he con- 
sidered to be his statutory duty, they might find themselves in 
either of two conflicts, into neither of which was he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) disposed to enter, not being led thereto by obligation oi 
by precedent. He was not willing to enter into conflict witli 
the courts of law, nor was he willing to enter into conflict with 
the constituency of Northampton. Mr. Gladstone then re- 
capitulated the facts in the case of IMr. Wilkes, showing how 
the House of Commons had been compelled to acknowledge its 
proceedings against him as invalid and unconstitutional. He 
also traced the progress of religious toleration since 18^8, and 
enforced the statutory right of every legally-elected member to 
take the oath. Until he had done so, the House of Commons 
had no jurisdiction over him. 

The House carried Sir H. GifEard^s amendment hy 275 to 230, 
some thirty Liberals voting against Mr. Lahonchere^s motion, 
and a still larger number abstaining from voting. On tlie 
following day Mr. Bradlaugb again presented bimself at the 
table of the House, and claimed the right to take the oath. He 
was ordered to withdraw, but declined to do so, and on the 
motion of Sir S. Nortbcote he was taken into the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms. Next day, however, he was released, and on 
the 1st of July the difficulty between the constituency and the 
House was temporarily removed hy the passing of a resolution 
that every person claiming to be a person permitted by law to 
make an affirmation instead of taking the oath should be allowed 
to do so, subject to any liability by statute. Mr. Bradlaugh 
next day made the affirmation and took his seat, and subsequently 
voted in several divisions. He was, however, served with two 
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writs, claiming- heavy penalties on the ground that he did not 
belong to the class of persons permitted to affirm. Mr. Brad- 
laugh was worsted in the law courts, although he carried the case 
from one court to another, arguing it himself with great ability. 
However, the case ultimately came before the Court of Final 
Appeal in the House of Lords, and the previous adverse judg- 
ments were reversed. Mr. Bradlaugh thus emerged from his long 
and anxious legal conflicts with flying colours. But his contest 
with the House of Commons was yet far from being settled. 

L-ish questions occupied a great portion of the session of 1880. 
Mr. O^Connor Power introduced a bill known as the Belief of 
Distress Bill, which had for its object the Amendment of the 
Land Act of 1870, by repealing those portions of the ninth 
section of the Act which limited the discretion of the courts in 
awarding compensation for disturbance in cases of ejectment for 
non-payment of rent. Mr. Forster, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, made concessions in regard to grants in aid of out-door 
relief. He also announced that, in consequence of the prevailing 
distress, he would propose to enlarge the discretionary powers of 
the County Court judge, so that he might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, give compensation to tenants in certain districts 
who were ejected for non-payment of rent. This clause was 
afterwards withdrawn, and the Belief of Distress Bill passed. 

Mr. Forster, howevei', re-introduced the new clause as a 
separate measure, and it now became famous as the Irish Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill. Mr. Forster, in explaining the 
measure, said that under the Land Act a tenant could not' be 
turned out on the expiry of his tenancy at the mere pleasure of 
the landlord; he had to be compensated. But there was an 
exception to this. No compensation was to be given to tenants 
where they were evicted for iiQn-payment of rent, and the 
question was whether, under the special circumstances of the 
year, and for the relief of the distressed districts, this exception 
itself should not be modified. The operation of the measure was 
to be limited to the end of 1881. Secondly, the defaulting 
tenant, if evicted, was to be entitled to compensation only under 
stringent conditions. Further, Mr. Forster contended that where 
Ulster tenant right prevailed, the tenant was entitled to a larger 
compensation than a County Court judge could give any tenant 
under this bill. Evictions had increased, and were increasing, 
and the measure was absolutely necessary. 

Short as the bill was — ^it was only thirty-five lines in length — 
yet never was a bill so long in discussion. Three sittings were 
spent upon it before it passed the second reading; eight sittings 
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before it got through committee; a sitting was given to its 
consideration upon Report ; and it was warmly debated once 
more when it was proposed for third reading. The second read- 
ing was carried by 396 to 317^ and the third reading by SOS 
votes to 337. A isastrous fate, however, awaited the measui’e 
in the House of Lords. It was introduced by Lord Grranville, 
and discussed for two nights on the second reading. Lord Derby 
was for modifying the bill in committee, but Lord Beaconsfield 
opposed the second reading, and it was rejected by 383 to 51. 

Mr. Gladstone’s supplementary budget for this year was 
brought forward on the 10th of June. The scheme included a 
new scale of wine duties, and the abolition of the malt tax. As 
a substitute for the latter, it was proposed to charge a duty of 
6s. 3d. upon every barrel of beer, the beer being gauged for the 
purposes of assessment when it was in the fermenting squares. 
There was, however, to be an allowance for waste, which would 
reduce the duty to 6s. Private brewing would now require a 
licence, and every person in a house under £30 who desired to 
brew for domestic use was to take out a licence for a few 
shillings. On the ground of all these advantages, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asked for a penny additional of income-tax to 
enable him to effect the changes. Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
gave general satisfaction, and were ultimately carried. 

Towards the close of the session of 1880 it was apparent that 
the heavy burden of public affairs, with its enormous responsi- 
bilities, had begun to tell upon Mr. Gladstone, and on the second 
day of August it became known that he was prostrated by illness. 
There was at once an outburst of sympathy from one end of the 
country to the other. The medical reports showed that the 
Premier was suffering from an attack of fever. From Her 
Majesty downward inquiries were constantly made as to the 
patient’s health, and so great was the excitement caused by the 
news of his illness that telegrams from all parts of the Empire 
and the Continent continually arrived in Downing Street. For 
ten days Mr. Gladstone was confined to his room, and Downing 
Street was besieged by distinguished callers. The President of 
the United States and the King and Queen of the Belgians 
were amongst those who sent sympathetic messages. In London 
and the country numerous meetings were held for the purpose of 
expressing sympathy with the Premier in his illness. Rarely 
indeed, if ever, has there been witnessed such a general and 
spontaneous expression of the national sympathy towards a dis- 
tinguished statesman whose life had been imperilled by illness. 

On recovering sufficiently to leave town, the Premier paid a 
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"brief visit to the Dean of "Windsor, but went to London on the 
13th of August, in order to attend a Cabinet Council. On the 
15th he finally returned to Downing Street. As soon as he was 
approaching a state of convalescence, Mr. (now Sir) Donald 
Currie, M.P., generously expressed a wish to take the Premier 
on a sea vfjyage round the entire coast of England, in his beauti- 
fully-appointed steamer the Grantidhj Castle. The offer was 
accepted, and the voyage which Mr. Gladstone was thus enabled 
to take operated most beneficially upon his exhausted frame and 
energies. 

On the 2nd of June, 1880, a great meeting was held in 
Her Majesty’s Opera House for the purpose of presenting an 
address from the Liberals of Middlesex to Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
who had made such a gallant fight in that county at the General 
Election. Mr. W. E. Forster presided, and when the Premier 
entered the house some time after the meeting began, his 
appearance was the signal for an outburst of enthusiasm. Before 
Mr. Gladstone’s advent the chairman had paid a high tribute to 
him for his great abilities and his self-denial in the public 
service. Mr. Herbert Gladstone having acknowledged the 
address presented to him, the Piemier stood forward, and was 
received with immense cheering, the whole audience rising to 
their feet. When quiet was restored, the right hon. gentleman 
proceeded with his speech. He had felt unable, he said, to resist 
the invitation to be present at that meeting, and he did not 
think that a more generous act was ever done by a body so great 
and so diversified than that of the Liberals of Middlesex in the 
choice of one who at that time was perfectly unti’ied to become 
the organ of their feelings and opinions, the champion of their 
interests and principles, on the great and trying occasion of the 
election through which the country had lately passed. It was a 
bold and generous experiment, for which all who bore his name 
and belonged to the circle of his family were bound to thank 
them in no formal way, but in the most hearty and earnest sense. 
But the contest had not been without its uses ; for, said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘ we shall be much disappointed if -this Parliament 
— should it be permitted to attain anything like the natural 
average of Parliamentary life — should dissolve without having 
secured to you that extension of the county suEmge which, had 
it been granted before the late election in Middlesex, would, on 
that occasion, have achieved a very different result.’ The 
speaker then referred to the Midlothian contest at length, and 
paid a tribute to the energy and spirit of the Liberals of the 
county. The sound which went forth from Midlothian rever- 
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berated tbroug-li the land, and was felt to be among tbe power- 
ful operative causes wbicli led to tbe great triumph of tbe 
Liberal party. 

Mr. Gladstone attended the Lord Mayor’s banquet on the 9th 
of November, 1880, and in consequence of the seriously disturbed 
condition of Ireland at this time, his speech had been looked 
forward to with much anxiety. In the course of his observa- 
tions, the Premier said, with regard to the law affecting 
landlord and tenant, it would be the duty of the Government 
carefully to examine it in reference to the wants of Ireland, and 
if they found ocea.'iion to believe that its provisions were insuf- 
ficient for the great objects connected with the happiness of the 
people to which they ought to be addressed, they would not 
scruple to call on the Legislature again to address itself to the 
subject, in full confidence that they would deal with it in that 
spirit of equity and justice which had already for a series of 
yeai’s unequivocally marked its proceedings. But there was 
another and more painful subject. Ueferring to the party of 
disorder in Ireland, and the duty of the Government, the Premier 
said that, anxious as they were for the practical improvement of 
the land laws, he assured not only his auditors, but those who 
might become acquainted with the proceedings of that evening, 
that they recognised also the priority of the duty above every 
other of enforcing the law for the purposes of order. And if an 
increase of power were necessary to secure this, they would not 
fail to demand it. 

When the usual Ministerial W^hitebait Dinner took place at 
the Trafalgar Tavern, Greenwich, in August, 1881, the Liberals 
of the borough of Greenwich took the opportunity of presenting 
Mr. Gladstone with an illuminated address and a carved oak 
chair as a token of their esteem and a souvenir of his former 
constituency. On the cushioned back of the chair were embossed 
in gold the arms of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, with the motto 
‘ Fide et Virtute,’ and above, in the midst of some wood-carving 
representing the rose, the thistle, the shamrock, and the leek, was 
a silver plate, bearing a suitable inscription. 

At the Lord Mayor’s banquet at the Guildhall on the 9 th 
of November, 1881, Mr. Gladstone responded to the usual 
toast, ‘'The Health of Her Majesty’s Ministers.’ Since that day 
twelvemonth, he said, he was glad to discern signs of improve- 
ment in regard to Ireland ; but the struggle between the repre- 
sentatives of law and the representatives of lawlessness had ren- 
dered necessary an augmentation of the executive power. But 
in the second place there had also been an improvement of the 
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law. The Legislature had given, proof of its disposition to meet 
every reasonable demand, and to the best of its ability to steadily 
promote the welfare, on the principle of equal justice, of the 
whole population of Ireland. He hoped there was nothing now 
to prevent the Irish people from making a full trial and obtain- 
ing the full benefit of the Land Act which had just been placed 
upon the Statute Eook. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE SESSIONS OE 1881, 18S2, AND 1883. 

The Session of 18$1 — Coercion Act for Ireland — The Irish Land Bill — Greai? Sj^eech 
by the Premier — ^Death of Lord Beaconsfield — Hr. Gladstone visits Leeds — ^The 
Premier at the Guildhall'— The Session of 1882 — Debates on Procedure — ^Terrible 
Condition of Ireland — ^Assassination of Lord Prederick Cavendish and 3VIr. Burke — 
Prevention of Crime Bill — The Arrears Bill — ^The Budget — !Hr. Bradlaugh — Banquet 
at the Mansion House — Mr. Gladstone’s Jubilee — The Session of 1883. 

The session of 1881 was a session devoted almost exclusively to 
tlie affairs of Ireland. It was known that Mr. Gladstone in- 
tended to bring in a Land Bill, but, unfortunately, before this 
could be done, so alarming bad the condition of Ireland grown 
that the Government were obliged first to bring forward a Coercion 
Bill. The measure was naturally distasteful to a Ministry wbieb 
included such friends of Ireland as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright ; but life and property bad become perfectly insecure in 
the sister island, and such a measure was rendered absolutely 
necessary. 

The bill was introduced by Mr. Forster soon after the meet- 
ing of Parliament in January, and it gave rise to protracted 
debates before it became law. Mr. Gladstone, in bis sjoeecb on 
the introduction of the bill, said that as to the complaint that 
the bill was an infringement of liberty in Ireland and was aimed 
at the Land League, neither the Land League nor any other 
person or body in Ireland could be touched by the bill, except 
so far as it fell within its very stringent definition, according to 
wbieb no one could be arrested except upon reasonable suspicion 
that be bad been a principal or an accessory to a crime punish- 
able by law, committed in a proscribed district, being an act of 
violence or intimidation, and likewise, and over and above tliis, 
tending to interfere with or disturb the maintenauee of law and 
oi’der. They were not interfering in the slightest degree with 
liberty of discussion ; be w'ould go further, and even say licence 
of discussion. As to the taunt that the Government were re- 
ceiving Conservative suppoi’t, Mr. Gladstone pointed out that 
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tliis liad rarely attended their Irish policy^ and if they received 
it now it was no fault of theirs. But sad would be the day 
when the mere reproach of I’eceiving Conservative support could 
for one moment shake a Liberal Government in giving effect to 
its deliberate convictions. Dealing next with the Land League, 
the right hon. gentleman said it had been attempted to compare 
it with the League against the Corn Laws ; but Mr. Bright had 
completely demolished that miserable argument. It had also 
been attempted to compare it with the trade unions ; but tho 
trade unions marked an onward step in the intelligence and in 
the love of law and order among the working classes. They had 
never tainted themselves by either word or act which could bring 
them into suspicion in connection with the maintenance of law. 
The leaders of the Land League were now put forward as 
martyrs on the same platform as O’Connell ; but on every 
occasion in his life-long agitation O’Connell set himself to avoid 
whatever might tend to a breach of law and order. Mr. Glad- 
stone then showed the necessity of a Coercion Act from the 
condition of Ireland. In the past year there had been a great 
increase of crime, and the outrages were agrarian, and not con- 
nected with the distress. In the last quarter of 1880, when 
evictions had almost disappeared, numbering only 152, crime had 
risen to 1,800 cases. As to the relation of the operations of the 
Land League to crime, they had been told in that House that 
the object of the Land League was to prevent persons taking 
farms from which others had been unfairly and tyrannically 
evicted. But these limitations disajipeared from the speeches 
of certain members delivered in Ireland, and he justified this 
position by extracts from the speeches of Mr. Parnell and 
others. It was a sigmificant fact that agrarian outrages had 
risen and fallen with the meetings of the Land League. Nothing 
could be more idle than to confound the agrarian crime of Ireland 
with the ordinary crime of England, or the agrarian crime of 
Ireland with the ordinary crime in that country ; while there 
Avas also to be taken into account the failure of the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland. As regarded general crime, Ireland 
held a high and an honourable place; but how different was the 
case with agrarian crime ! Again referriug to the serious mis- 
carriage of justice in Ireland, the Premier said that the Govern- 
ment, in pressing their proposal on the British Parliament, felt 
that they were acting in a truly national spirit, and that the 
effect of its being passed into law would be to restore to Ireland 
the first conditions of Christian and civilised existence. 

j\Ir. Gladstone brought in his Budget on the 4th of April, and 
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before tlie week whiek bad witnessed its introduction had closed 
Mr. Gladstone delivered another great speech, which attested his 
mastery of details, and his power of expounding and illustrating 
broad and general principles. We refer to his address on bring- 
ing forward the Irish Land Bill, delivered on the 7th of A.pril. 
The Premier began his exposition of the Ministerial measure by 
describing it as the most difficult and complex question with which 
he had ever been called upon to deal. First he examined the 
grounds on which the Government was required to legislate, 
which he defined to be the land scarcity in Ireland, the defects which 
had been developed in the Act of 1870, and the had conduct of a 
limited number of landlords. He next discussed the reports of 
the Richmond and Bessborough Commissions, pointing out that 
all the commissioners, with one exception, agreed that it was of 
vital importance to institute a court for the purpose of dealing 
with the diffei-ences between landlord and tenant. This he (the 
Premier) also held to be inevitable, and it would be the salient 
point and cardinal feature of the bill. The appeal to it would not 
be compulsory, but optional. Every tenant in Ireland would have 
a right to go into the court to have fixed for his holding a 
‘'judicial rent,^ which, when fixed, would endure for fifteen years, 
during which time there could be no eviction of the tenant except 
for specific breach of certain specific covenants or non-payment 
of rent. There would be no power of resumption on the part of the 
landlord during that period even with the leave of the court, and 
the landlord'’s remedy would take the form of a compulsory sale 
of the tenant right. At the conclusion of the statutory term of 
fifteen years, application might be made to the court for a renewal 
of tenancy to ties qiioties. If it were renewed, the conditions as 
to eviction would remain, but the landlord would have a pre- 
emption of the tenants right if he wished to sell. Mr. Gladstone 
next explained the difference between present and future 
tenancies, showed the retrospective effect of the bill, touched upon 
the question of leases, and described the composition of the court. 
Passing to the second part of the bill, after referring briefly to 
the political and social advantages of a peasant proprietary, he 
stated that the Land Commission would have power to assist 
tenants to purchase their holdings, and purchase estates from 
willing landlords for the purpose of re-selling them, where three- 
fourths of the tenants were ready to buy. The advances would 
be three-fourths of the purchase-money, and the tenants would 
not be precluded from borrowing the remainder. Advances 
would be made for agricultural improvements, including reclama- 
tion of waste lands, to both tenants and companies, and also for 
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the purposes o£ eraigratiou, and no limit would be placed on the 
gross sum to be advanced. Summing up the bill, he said its 
general outcome would be that increase of rent would be restrained 
by certain rules, compensation for disturbance would be regulated 
according to different rates, the right to sell the tenanffs interest 
would be universally established, evictions would only be per- 
missible for default, and I’esumption by the landlord would be 
impossible, except for cause both reasonable and grave, which cause 
might be brought in question before the court. With an eloquent 
invocation of justice, the Premier concluded a speech which had 
occupied two hours and a quarter in delivery. It was universally 
regarded as deserving to be numbered among the greatest of his 
oiatorical achievements. 

The debate on the second reading of the Land Bill was very 
lengthy, extending over a period of tliree weeks. This stage was 
carried on the 19th of May, an amendment moved by Lord Elcho 
having been defeated by 352. to 170, or exactly two votes to one. 
It was not until a late period of the session that the measure was 
despatched to the House of Lords. Important amendments made 
by their lordships in committee seemed likely to cause a collision 
between the two Houses. An agreement, however, was arrived 
at with respect to the most important of these amendments, and 
the Irish Land Bill became law on the 23rd of August. There 
was thus added to the Statute Book another of those great 
measures by which Mr. Gladstone will be remembered with 
gratitude by posterity. 

The Premier’s old and distinguished political antagonist. Lord 
Beaconsfield, died on the 19th of April, 1881. Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to give the deceased statesman the honours of a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, and wrote to that effect to Lord 
Eowton. The executors of Lord Beaconsfield, however, replied 
that they had no option but to decline a request which represented 
the strong feeling existing throughout the country, as his lord- 
ship'’s instructions by will that he was to be buried at Hughen- 
den were most definite and precise. On the 9th of May Mr. 
Gladstone moved in the House of Commons that an address 
should be presented to her Majesty praying her to give directions 
that a monument should be erected in Westminster Abbey to the 
deceased Earl. The motion was very distasteful to a portion oi! 
the Liberal party, chiefly on the ground of the recent foreign 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Labouehero moved an amend- 
ment, but Mr. Gladstone’s motion was adopted by 380 votes to 61. 

In the month of October, 1881, the Premier fulfilled a promise 
which he had made some time before to % isit Loeds^. for which 
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borough he had himself been returned in 1880, but for which his son, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, now sat. Mr. Gladstone delivered several 
important addresses on subjects which then prominently occu- 
pied the public attention, particularly on the land question, local 
government, Free Trade and Fair Trade. 

On the 14th of Octobei', or only a few days after the Leeds 
demonstrations, the City of London presented a scene of 
unwonted animation, in consequence of a visit of the Premier to 
the Guildhall. The occasion of this visit was the presentation 
of an address from the Corporation to the light hon. gentle- 
man. The Recorder (Sir T. Chambers, M.P.) pi’esented the 
address, which set forth the long services the Premier had 
rendered to his country. Mr. Gladstone, in his reply, after some 
personal references, touched upon Irish obstruction, the condition 
of the sister country (announcing incidentally the aixest of Mr. 
Parnell), local government in Ireland, and the position of affairs 
in South Africa. 

The session of 1882, intended by the Government to be devoted 
chiefly to useful domestic legislation, was destined to be one of 
excitements and surprises. After the experience of past sessions 
it was obvious that legislation was imperative upon one subject 
in particular — namely. Parliamentary procedure. In fact, Mr. 
Gladstone had intimated on more than one occasion, as we have 
seen, that the time had fully arrived for dealing with this matter. 
Accordingly, on the opening night of the session, the Prime 
Minister laid the proposed new rules of Parliamentary procedure 
on the table. The cMture by a bare majority was to be established 
in order to secure the power of closing debate by a vote of the 
House. But before the subject could make any headway, many 
other questions intervened. 

The House of Lords decided upon the extraordinary step of 
voting a Select Committee to inquire into the woi’king of the 
Land Act, including the alleged total collapse of the clauses 
relating to purchase, emigration, and arrears. Lord Granville, 
however, on the part of the Government, declined to take any 
responsibility for the proceeding, and the Prime Minister intro- 
duced in the Lower House a resolution condemning the proposed 
inquiry as tending to defeat the operation of the Land Act and 
as injurious to the good government of Ireland. The opposition 
evaded a direct challenge upon the issue raised by Mr. Gladstone, 
but Mr. Gibson moved the previous question, and the Government 
won by a large majority. But it was subsequently generally 
acknowledged that some amendment of the Land Act was 
desirable. The Lords decided to go on with their inquiry, not- 
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wittstanding the vote in the House of CommonSj and the fact 
that the appointment of such a committee was somewhat 
irregular. 

But to return to the Procedure resolutions. These resolutions 
originally reproduced substantially the rules of urgency framed 
by the Speaher after the Parliamentary imbroglios of the pre- 
vious session. But very important alterations were now included. 
The closure system was to be rendered permanent^ and not 
dependent upon a vote of the House declaring public business 
urgent. The rule with respect to closing debate was to be 
applied on the initiative of the Speaker, subject to ratification 
by the blouse, by the vote of a bare majority, with certain 
numerical limitations specially protecting small minorities as 
distinguished from the regular Opposition. Mr. Gladstone 
enlarged upon a new feature, which he described as the dele- 
gation of work to grand committees for special classes of bills. 
This and other portions of the closure scheme led to the tabling 
of an enormous number of amendments. But the debate centred 
on the first resolution, and to this resolution Mr. Marriott had 
given notice of an amendment condemning the clSture by a 
‘^bare" majority. The most conflicting views were apparent 
on both sides of tihe House, but on the 30th of March Mr. 
jMarriott'’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 39 in a 
very full House. After Easter the debate was resumed on the 
remaining amendments, but the proceedings were interrupted by 
important events in Ireland ; and it was announced at a later 
date that, instead of Parliament being prorogued as usual in 
August, it would be merely adjourned until October, when the 
Procedure resolutions would be piroceedod with in a brief autumn 
session. 

In the early months of this year Ireland was in a terrible 
condition. Outrages and murders were fearfully rife. Such 
brutal assassinations as those of Mrs. Smythe and Mr. Herbert 
had filled England with horror ; there was, in fact, nothing less 
than a social revolution on foot in Ireland. Announcement was 
made in the first week of IMay that Earl Cowper had resigned 
the Yiceroyalty. Mr. Eorster left the Cabinet because he would 
not share the responsibility of releasing Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon, 
and Mr. 0'’Kelly. Lord Spencer was appointed to the Vice- 
royalty, and Lord Frederick Cavendish succeeded Mr. Forster. 
But only two days afterwards England was thrilled with sori-ow 
and indignation from one end to the other by the terrible news 
that the new Chief Secretary, and the Undei- Secretary, Mr. 
Burke, had been murdered in Phoenix Park. This fearful blow 
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fell -witli special weiglit upon Mr. Gladstone, who liad long' been 
on terms of the closest friendship with. Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish. 

A Prevention of Crime Bdl of a very stringent nature was 
now introduced by Sir William Hareourt, and in the course of 
the debates warm discussions arose over an ^ understanding ' 
called 'The Kilmainham Compact,^ but Mr. Gladstone success- 
fully defended the position of the Government in regard to its 
supposed negotiations with Mr. Parnell. The Prevention of 
Crime Bill was directed against secret societies and illegal com- 
binations, and it was hoped that as the Land League party had 
expressed horror at the Phcenix Park crime, which was said to be 
the work of American conspirators, they would allow the measure 
speedily to become law. But this hope was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for the bill was hindered in every possible way. 
Mr. Bright said it would harm no innocent man, and explained 
that his doctrine, that ' Force is no remedy ,■* was intended to 
apply not to outrages, but to grievances. The House went into 
Committee on the -26^ of May, but in three weeks only seven 
clauses out of thirty had been agreed to. The bill was enlarged 
by an important clause giving power to expel aliens from Great 
Britain as well as Ireland. On the 29th of June Mr. Gladstone 
announced that the time had come for a prolonged sitting. The 
House accordingly sat all night through, the Land League party 
moving amendment after amendment to the seventeenth clause, 
which dealt with compensation charged in districts stained by 
undetected crimes. During this memorable sitting, Mr. Parnell 
and ffteen of his followers wei'e suspended for systematic ob- 
struction. At a later period nine other Irish members were 
also suspended. The remaining clauses of the bill were then 
agreed to, after a sitting of twenty-eight hours. The third 
reading took place on the 7th of July, and the Bill went to the 
House of Lords. Their lordships passed the measure without 
amendment, and it received the royal assent on the 12th of July. 

The Arrears Bill, another important Irish measure, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone on the 15th of May. Adopting the 
principle of gift and compulsion instead of that of loan and 
voluntary arrangement, the bill proposed to give either landlord 
or tenant power to apply to the Land Court, under certain con- 
ditions, for carrying out a composition with the aid of public 
funds. The conditions were that the tenant should have satisfied 
the landlord as to the year's rent due for 1881, that he should 
prove his inability to pay the arrears, and that the holding should 
be under £30 valuation, subject to which the State would pay 
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the landlord half the remaining arrears^ not in any case exceeding 
a year^’s rent, the i*emainder to be wholly cancelled. The Irish 
Church surplus, it was estimated, would sulEce to meet the 
charge, but in case of failure the Consolidated Fund would con- 
tribute the necessary amount. Important divisions were taken 
on various points, but the Government Avere successful in main- 
taining the principle of the bill, though new clauses were 
added, giving relief by way of loan and voluntary agreement to 
tenants between £30 and £50 valuation, and introducing a 
system of gi'ants to Boards of Guardians in aid of emigration. 
The bill was read a third time on the 31st of July. Its fate in 
the House of Lords was much discussed, but the Conseiwatives 
did not resist the second reading, and eventually the measure 
became law. 

Mr. Gladstone's Budget this session was introduced on the 
34th of April. It was known that there was nothing novel to 
be expected in the way of financial legislation. The Vote of 
Credit for the Egyptian Expedition it was proposed to meet by 
an addition to the income-tax, making it sixpence-halfpenny in 
the pound for the whole year. The financial proposals were 
agreed to. 

The case of Mr. Bradlaugh once more occupied much of the 
valuable time of the House. On the 7th of February he had 
appeared to take the oath, but was prevented from doing so on 
a motion by Sir Stafford Northeote. Mr. Labouchere was also 
unsuccessful in his attempt to procure the issue of a new writ 
for Northampton. Not long afterwards Mr. Bradlaugh caused 
great surprise by advancing to the table, in defiance of the 
Speakei-’s order, and administering the oath to himself. Mr. 
Gladstone declined to interfere, leaving the majoi'ity of the 
House to deal with the question. Mr. Bradlaugh took his seat, 
but the House voted his expulsion by 397 against 80. Upon a 
new election being held for Northampton, Mr. Bradlaugh was 
again returned. Further proceedings took place in the House, 
and the Speaker stated that he would carry out the oi'der of the 
House by excluding the hon. member. Pending legal proceed- 
ings, however, Mr. Bradlaugh did not attempt to resist further 
the authority of the Chaii’, and this question still remained nn- 
Eettled when the Hou.se separated until October. 

In the course of this session Mr. Bright withdrew from the 
Government on the ground that the intervention in Egypt was 
a manifest violation of the moral law — a view in which,' it is 
scarcely necessary to say, Mr. Gladstone did not coincide, while 
deeply regretting his distinguished fidend and colleague's resig- 
nation. 
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On the 9th of August^ ISSZ^ the Prime Minister attended the 
Lord Mayor^s Banquet at the Mansion House. Replying to 
the toast of Her Majesty^s Ministers^ after some preliminary 
ohservationsj he thus alluded to the campaign in Egypt^ which 
had been much canvassed : — ^ Let it be well understood for what 
we go and for what we do not go to Egypt. We do not go to 
make war on its people, but to rescue them from the oppression 
of a military tyranny, which at present extinguishes every free 
voice, and chains every arm of the people of that country/ The 
Premier maintained that it was a good cause for which they 
were about to contend — the cause of lawful authority — and he 
had no doubt their efforts would be crowned with a speedy and 
complete success. 

The confidence expressed by the Prime Minister with respect 
to the early termination of the war in Egypt was speedily justi- 
fied by Sir Garnet Wolseley^s victory of Tel-el-Kebir. But the 
future relations of England with Egypt were still left an open 
subject of discussion and speculation. 

On the 9th of November, 1882, Mr. Gladstone attended the 
usual banquet to Her Majesty^s Ministers at the Guildhall. 
Dealing with public affairs, he drew attention to the settlements 
of the troubles in the East of Europe ; and alluding to the 
Egyptian difficulty, which was making its appearance twelve 
months before, congratulated his hearers on its removal by the 
efforts of our naval and military forces. With regard to Ireland, 
comparing its condition with that of the previous March, 
and of October, 1881, he showed that there had been a diminu- 
tion of agrarian crime to the extent of four-fifths. This happy 
result had been brought about not by a eoereive policy alone, but 
by the exercise of remedial measures. If the people of Ireland 
were willing to walk in the ways of legality, England was 
strong, and generous, and free enough to enteHain in a friendly 
and kindly spirit any demand which they might make. 

Mr. Gladstone^’s political jubilee was celebrated on the 13th of 
December, 1882. Fifty years before, on that day, he had first 
been returned to Parliament as member for Newark. The right 
hon. gentleman received a large number of congratulatory 
addresses, letters, and telegrams, complimenting him on the 
completion of his fifty years of parliamentary service. 

The session of 1883 opened with excellent prospects touching 
domestic legislation ; but in consequence of unusually prolonged, 
and in many instances useless, debates, the Government were 
compelled to abandon several of their secondary measures. The 
debates on the Address were extremely protracted, but from 
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these Mr. Gladstone was absent, as the state o£ his health 
required him to pass several weeks at Cannes. He returned tc 
England early in March, much invigorated, and at once threw 
himself with all his old ardour into the Parliamentary strife. 

The Government introduced this session an Affirmation Bill, 
which provided that members who objected to the Oath 
might have the privilege of simply affirming. The Bradlaugh 
controversy was still before the eountiy, and the Opposition 
spoke of this measure as a “ Bradlaugh Belief Bill.” Sir B. 
Cross moved its rejection on the second reading, and during the 
lengthy debate which ensued, Mr. Gladstone delivered a speech 
in defence of the Bill which deserves to rank amongst his highest 
oratorical efforts. He demonstrated the justice of the measure, 
and denied that the Government had rendered any assistance to 
Mr, Bradlaugh ; what they had done was to endeavour to keep 
the proceedings of the House within the bounds of the law and 
the Constitution. The Opposition, however, strained every 
nerve to defeat the Bill ; and when the division was taken on 
the 4th of May, it was found that the measure was lost by a 
majority of three. The numbers were: for the second reading, 
289 ; against, 292. 

The Bradlaugh question was thus once moi-e placed in 
abeyance, and the Government decided to push forward their 
Agricultural Holdings Bill, the Corrupt Practices Bill, and 
other measures. 

Upon the inauguration of the National Liberal Club in the 
month of May, 1888, Mr, Gladstone was the principal speaker 
at the great banquet held at the Eoyal Aquarium. 

Notwithstanding the loss of much valuable time, the session 
of 1883 witnessed the passing of a number of useful measures, 
including the Bankruptcy Act and the Patents Act, which 
effected commercial reforms long felt to be necessary. There 
were also the Tenants^ Compensation Act, an Act for the 
encouragement of Irish Industry and Enterprise, and the 
Corrupt Practices Act, which dealt stringently with offences 
at Parliamentary and Municipal Elections. Mr. Parnell 
endeavoured to carry a hill for amending the Irish Land Act 
of 1881, hut it was thrown out by 250 to 63 votes, Mr. 
Gladstone opposing it on the ground that it was a virtual 
reconstruction of the Irish Land Act, whose main provisions 
the Government could not allow to he distuibed. 
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Before dealicg witli Mr. Crladsfcone’s plan of Home Rule, there 
are several important questions which demand attention. 
Affairs in Egypt and the death of General Gordon caused 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government much concern in the session of 
1884. A vote of censure on the Egyptian policy of the 
Ministry, moved by Sir S. Horthcote, was defeated by 311 
to 292 votes. During the debate, Mr. Gladstone said that 
the policy of the Government in Egypt could not be more 
happily described than by the words “ Rescue and retire.” A 
second vote of censure, brought forward by Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, and complaining of the dilatory conduct of the 
Government in not taking steps to ensure General Gordon’s 
safety, was rejected by 303 to 275 votes. 

In the sessions of 1884-1885 Mr. Gladstone was able to add 
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to liis great liorae reforms a new Francliise Act, extending 
Honseh-old Suffrage to tlie counties, and a new Eedistribution 
Act. The effect of the former Act was to add to the English 
constituency upwards of 1,300,000 voters; to the Scotch 
constituency over 200,000, and to the Irish constituency over 

400.000, There were thus added to the aggregate consti- 
tuency of the United Kingdom (then taken at 3,000,000) 

2.000. 000 voters more, orneaidy twice as many as were added 
in 1867, and more than four times as many as were added in 
1832. The Eedistribution Act disfranchised all boi’oughs 
with a population below 15,000, gave one member only to 
towns with a population of fi’om 15,000 to 50,000, and took 
one member each from the counties of Eutlandshire and Here- 
fordshire. These proposals had the effect of extinguishing 
160 seats, and these — together with six seats extinguished 
some years before — were distributed as follows : — Eight new 
boroughs were created, the representation of London, Liver- 
pool, and other large cities and towns was largely increased, 
and the principle of equal electoral areas was adopted 
throughout the country in dealing with the remainder of the 
unappropriated seats. New Eegistration Acts for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland were likewise passed. 

When the terrible news arrived of the fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Greneral Gordon, the Government called out 
the reserves, and took active measures for the overthrow of 
the Mahdi and the pacification of the Soudan. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Childers, carried a plan for the 
settlement of the Egyptian finances; and Mr. Gladstone 
grappled boldly with the situation caused by the advance of 
Eussia on our Indian frontier. Ultimately, the difficulty 
with Eussia was adjusted, that power receiving Penjdeh in 
consideration of the surrender of Zulfikar to the Ameer. 

The Government was not so successful, however, with its 
financial measures. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had to 
deal with a large deficit, a depressed revenue, and a greatly- 
increased expenditure. The Budget proposals included a 
considerable increase in the wine and spirit duties, while the 
country members resisted any new charges upon the land 
until the promised relief of local taxation had been carried out. 
Upon a hos.tile motion by Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Ministers 
were defeated by 264 to 252 votes, whereupon they resigned 
office in June, 1885, and Lord Salisbury became Premier. 

The general election consequent on the passing of the new 
Eeform Act took place in November, 1885. Mr. Gladstone 
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again appeared before bis Midlotliian constituents — now a 
largely-increased body. He was received witb entbusiasin, 
and returned by an overwhelming majority. The elections 
throughout the country gave the following result : — Liberals^, 
333 ; OonservativeSj 249 ; Parnellites, 86 j and Indepen- 
dents, 2. 

Shortly after Pailiament met in January, 1886, the Salis- 
bury Government was defeated on an amendment to the 
Address, affirming the necessity for affording facilities to 
agricultural labourers to obtain allotments and small holdings. 
Lord Salisbmy resigned, and Mr. Gladstone was summoned 
by the Queen to take ofiS.ce for the third time as Prime 
Minister. In his new Government, the Premier held the 
oflfices of First Lord of the Treasury and Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. On the 8th of April, in a densely crowded House, Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward a Bill for dealing with the future 
government of Ireland — it was in effect a measure for granting 
Home Rule to the Irish people, but with certain Imperial 
reservations and safeguards. The Premier expressed his 
conviction that the time had come for granting to Ireland 
the right to make her own laws. The bill was read a first 
time, and a few days later (April 16th), Mr. Gladstone 
supplemented it by introducing the Land Purchase Bill, 
which was intended to come into operation on the same day as 
the Home Rule Bill. The Premier’s speeches in introducing 
the two bills were among his greatest efforts. The^-ohject of 
the Land Act was to give to all Irish landowners the option 
of being bought out on the terms of the Act. It was pro- 
posed to fix the nominal jpurohase-price at twenty years’ 
purchase of the net rental; and to meet the demand for the 
means of purchase thus established, Mr. Gladstone suggested 
the creation of £50,000,000 three per cents. The Premier 
announced that the two bills were indissolubly tied together. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan resigned their offices in 
the Ministry, being unable to concur in this Irish legislation ; 
hut at a later period Mr. Trevelyan returned on certain 
Imperial assurances being given with regard to Home Rule. 
Ho progress was made with the Land Bill, in consequence of 
the defeat of the Home Rule Bill. The measure was opposed 
by Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, Sir Henry James, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and altogether about ninety Liberals joined with 
the Conservatives. The division on the second reading was 
taken amid great excitement on the 8th of June, when the 
Bill was rejected by 341 to 311 votes. 
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Mr. Gladstone resolved to appeal to tLe country on liis 
Irisb policy, and in Ins address to the electors of Midlothian, 
he stated that the Ministerial plan gave to Ireland, under 
well- considered conditions, power to transact her own affairs. 
This would secure a real union, and not a mere paper-union, 
between the two countries. The Premier delivered powerful 
speeches in favour of the Government policy at Edinburgh 
and other places in Midlothian, and also at Glasgow, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool. The elections were held in July, and 
the combination between the Liberal Dissentients and the 
Conservatives proved too strong for the Premier. The 
members returned to the new House of Commons were thus 
apportioned: Conservatives, 316; Liberal Unionists, 78; 
Gladstonian Liberals, 191; and Irish Home Rulers, 85, 
Finding a decided majority against him, Mr. Gladstone re- 
signed office, and upon his advice the Queen sent for Lord 
Salisbury, who again became Prime Minister. As Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy became better understood, 
however, it began to make progress with the constituencies. 

In the autumn of 1886, before leaving England fora tour 
in Bavaria, Mr. Gladstone issued a pamphlet on the Irish 
question, divided into two sections — 1. History of an Idea ; and 
2. Lessons of the Elections. In the former section, he traced 
the several stages by which the great question of autonomy 
for Ireland had advanced to a state of ripeness for practical 
legislation ; and in the second he showed that of the four 
nationalities in the United Kingdom, Scotland approved his 
Irish policy by three to two, Ireland by four and a half to 
one, and “gallant little Wales” by five to one; whilst England 
decided against Ireland by returning 336 opponents to 129 
supporters. In October, the ex-Premier received five 
deputations at Hawarden, One of them presented an address 
from 400,000 women of Ireland, while the other four con- 
veyed to him the freedom of four Irish cities — Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Clonmel. The Liberal leader expressed his 
conviction of the success of Home Rule, and denied that 
Ireland wished for separation. In the session of 1887 the 
Conservative Government introduced an exceptionally severe 
Crimes Prevention (Ireland) Bill. As it was understood that 
the Tories intended to govern without coercion, this measure 
took the Liberal party by surprise. It was soon made ap- 
parent that_ its ob]ect was to suppress the free expression of 
political opinion in Ireland, and to destroy the influence of 
the National League. The Bill was opposed by Mr. Gladstone 
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on tlie gi’ound of its arbitrary and wholly unnecessary 
character, but it was carried by the aid of Liberal Dissentient 
votes. In an article in the Nineteenth Oentunj, entitled “ Notes 
and Queries on the Irish Demand,” Mr. Gladstone discussed 
the great topic of the hour in an argumentative and unim- 
passioned manner. He showed that the question of Home 
Rule was not solely political, and that one Assembly could 
not sufSce for the legislative needs of England and Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. In the simpler cases of Scotland and 
Wales the existing system might work for another ten years, 
but in the case of Ireland it was already a burning question. 

Mr. Gladstone visited South Wales early in June, staying 
at Singleton Abbey, the seat of Sir Hussey Vivian. On the 
4th a great procession, numbering some 50,000 persons, 
marched befoi’e the es-Premier in the Abbey grounds. The 
demonstration concluded amid loud cries of “ Home Rule for 
Ireland ! ” and “ Home Rule for Wales ! ” and Mr. Gladstone 
delivered an address on the event, which he termed at once 
Imperial, Irish, and Welsh in its significance. It was 
Imperial because the Empire would never be solidly estab- 
lished until an end could be put to the painful relations 
between England and Ireland ; Irish, because the object of 
the whole demonstration was the solid restoration of order 
in Ireland ; and Welsh, both because Wales as a Protestant 
country was signalizing her Protestantism by taking the lead 
in demanding justice for Catholic Ireland, and because by 
claiming, as Wales had done, a separate nationality, and 
the I’ights of a separate nationality, she had claimed 
also that this should not be a ground for disunion with 
England, but for closer union. Speaking on the even- 
ing of the same day, Mr. Gladstone maintained that the 
restoration of an Irish Parliament was at least as much a 
Conservative as a Liberal proposal. He was quite willing to 
confer with Lord Hartington on the modifications to be made 
in the Home Rule scheme ; and he was not prepared to 
assert that the grant of a separate local legislature neces- 
sarily implied exclusion from the British Legislature. But 
in a later speech, made at a dinner given to the Liberal 
members for Northumberland and Durham, Mr. Gladstone 
emphatically denied that the exclusion of Irish members 
from Westminster (should that be ultimately decided upon) 
would in any degree affect the power of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to over-rule the legislation of the Irish Parliament. 
In a further speech, delivered at the National Liberal Club 
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on tlie SOtli o£ July, the ex- Premier announced his willing- 
ness to consider' any scheme for separating Ulster from 
the government of the rest of Ireland, though he did not 
pledge himself to accept such a scheme. 

In the House of Commons, on the 2oth of August, Mr. 
Gladstone moved an Address to the Crown praying that the 
proclamation of the National League as a dangerous associa- 
tion should be withdrawn. He dwelt on the objectionable 
character of the proclamation, and the substitution of the 
arbitrary will of the Lord Lieutenant for the decisions of the 
Courts of Law, enforcing this by recalling the numerous 
instances in which the Imperial Parliament had inflicted 
gross injustice on Ireland. In all Irish questions, however, 
the Government were sure of a docile majority, and the 
motion was negatived by 272 votes to 194. Addressing' the 
meetings of the National Liberal Pederation at Nottingham in 
October, Mr, Gladstone denounced Mr. Balfour’s administra- 
tion of the law in Ireland, which had led to a disastrous 
and fatal riot at Mitchelstown. In another speech he endorsed 
the main political reforms advocated at the conference — 
namely, free trade m land, one man one vote, and local 
self-government. Speaking at Derby, on his return to 
Hawarden, he maintained that Ireland, under Home Rule, 
would discharge her obligations as a member of the great 
British Empire far better than before. In later speeches at 
Leeds and Ripon, he emphasized the same view. On the 
27th of December he left England for the purpose of spend- 
ing a few weeks in Italy. At the various railway stations 
en route from Hawarden to the South of England he was 
received with much enthusiasm ; and at Dover he delivered 
an address to the Liberals of Kent. On the distinguished 
traveller’s arrival at Piorence, on the 1st of January, 1888, 
he received an ovation from the Garibaldian Association, 
which he acknowledged by a speech in Italian. After a 
pleasant holiday of six weeks, Mr. Gladstone ai’rivcd in 
England on the 8th of February. 

The Parliamentary session of 1888 saw him as alert as 
ever in the public interests, and especially in all that related 
to the affairs of Ireland, Mr. Parnell moved an amendment 
to the Address, condemning the administration of the Crimes 
Act, and stigmatizing the action of the Executive as harsh, 
partial, and mischievous. In an energetic speech, Mr. Glad- 
stone drove these charges homo, and the imprisonment of 
Mr. O’Brien and other ai'bitrary acts led three Liberal 
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Unionists and one Conservative to vote against tlie G-overn- 
jnent, Mr. Parnell’s amendment was rejected bj 317 to 229, 
fiftj Liberal Unionists voting with the Government. Daring 
the session, Mr. Gladstone gave cordial support to Mr. 
Goschen’s bTational Debt Conversion Bill, and Mr. Ritchie’s 
Local Government Bill. On the 2nd of May he was present 
at the ISTational Liberal Club, on the occasion of the opening 
of the Gladstone Library, and he delivered an interesting 
address on the pleasures and uses of books and reading. 
A. feiv days later there was an imposing gathering at the 
Memoi'ial Hall, Faiu’ingdon Street, when an address of 
sympathy with Ixis Home Rule policy, signed by 3,730 Non- 
conformist ministers, was presented to Mr. Gladstone. In 
reply he delivered a lengthy speech, dealing in part with 
the Budget and the Local Government Bill, but chiefly with 
the Irish question. He recalled the events of the riot at 
Mitchelstown and the disturbance at Enuis, and declared 
that the Unionist majority in the House of Commons had 
broken their election pledges by supporting a policy of 
Coercion. 

The death of the Emperor Frederick, in June, called forth 
addresses of condolence to the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick from both Houses of Parliament. In seconding 
the Address in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone paid 
a noble tribute to the illustrious deceased. On the 20th of 
August, the Liberal leader received at Hawarden a large 
deputation from Burslem and the Potteries, who brought for 
his acceptance a specimen of their handicraft in the form of 
a decorated vase. In the centre was the symbolical figure 
of Liberty, supported on either side by Homer and Dante, 
Mr. Gladstone’s favourite authors. At the back of the vase 
the figure of St. George was represented between those of 
William Wallace and Brian Born, and on the base the figures 
of Ireland, with bowed head, and Poland, with hair unbound. 
In accepting the gift, Mr. Gladstone eulogized the work of 
Josiah Wedgwood and his family. Subsequently be 
addressed 1,500 workmen who had accompanied the deputa- 
tion, and described the cruel and painful expei’iences through 
which Poland and Ireland had respectively passed. He 
remarked that the Irish Government, in a humane, civilized, 
household-suffrage country, sent distinguished members of 
Parliament to prison for political offences to associate with 
felons, to wear the prison dress, to sleep on the plank bed, 
and to discharge menial offices. Commenting on the Ridley 
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a,nd Maude ville ia quests^ lie pointed oat that in the latter 
case tbejary — winch, inoladed five Conservatives and the 
sexton ot a Protestant Church — were unanimous in finding 
a verdict of manslaughter, yet Mr. Balfour declared that 
their verdict ought to be treated with contempt. He laid 
on the shoulders of the Liberal Unionists the blame for a 
system of government of which this was an example. 

In September Mr. Gladstone attended the Eisteddfod at 
Wrexham, where he made several interesting speeches ; and 
in the ensuing November he visited Birmingham, where his 
reception equalled the triumphal march of a sovereign, 
though here tliei'e were no trappings of state, but only the 
magnetic power of one man. He addressed sevei’al meetings 
ill connection with the National Liberal Federation. In his 
first speech he referred to the dwindling numbers of the 
Liberal Unionists in the House of Commons and on munici- 
pal councils, and their effacement in the general policy of 
the nation. He then paid a generous tribute to Mr. Bright, 
who was at that time lying seriously ill, and concluded by 
showing that if the ‘'‘one man one vote'' principle had been 
in force in 1886 the policy of Home Rule would have been 
adopted by the country. Addressing afterwards a mass 
meeting of 18,000 persons in the Bingley Hall, Mr. Glad- 
stone said the Unionists relied on the use of the deserted, 
enfeebled, and superannuated weapon of Coercion ; whereas 
the Liberals desired to rely upon Irish affection and good- 
will. “ That sentiment,” he remarked in his peroration, “ is 
now in full force ; it is ready to burst forth, from every 
Irish heart and from every Irish voice. We only beseech 
you, by resolute persistence in that policy you have adopted, 
to foster, to cherish, to consolidate that sentiment, and so to act 
that in space it shall spread from the south of Ireland to the 
north, and from the west of Ireland to the east, and in time it 
shall extend and endure from this present date until the last 
of the years and the last of the centuries that may still be 
reserved in the counsels of Providence, to work out the 
destinies of mankind ! ” This eloquent appeal was followed 
by a scene of indescribable enthusiasm, the whole audience 
rising, and cheering continually for the space of ten minutes. 

Soon after Parliament reassembled in November, Mr. 
Gladstone urged that the most pressing want of Ireland was 
a settlement of the arrears difficulty ; and in a second speech 
he drew a strong indictm ent against Mr. Balfour’s adminis- 
tration in Ireland, which he maintained was a government 
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o£ tyranny, blood-guiltiness, and injustice. On the lotli of 
December be visited the East End, and delivered an address 
in Limebouse Towri Hall, on tbe political situation. Four 
days later be again left England on a visit to Italy. Ee- 
tarning in February, 1889, be appeared in bis usual place 
at tbe meeting of Parliament, and on tbe death of Mr. 
Bi'igbt in March, he pronounced a warm eulogy upon bis 
former fi’iend and colleague. During tbe Whitsuntide recess, 
Mr. Gladstone made a gi-eat campaign in tbe south-west of 
England, delivering political addresses at Southampton, 
Weymouth, Torquay, Falmouth, Redruth, Truro, St. Austell, 
Bodmin, Launceston, Plymouth, Poole, Wimborne, Bland- 
ford, Shaftesbury, and Gillingham. Mr. and Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s Golden Wedding-day was celebrated on the 2oth of 
July, by the presentation of his portrait by Sir J. B. Millais, 
“the gift of English, Scotch and Irish women.'’^ Con- 
gratulations were received from the Queen, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and other members of the Royal Family, 
and from thousands of personal friends and admirers. On 
the following day an address was presented to Mr. Glad- 
stone at the National Liberal Club. In September he visited 
Paris, and replied in French to the toast of his health, pro- 
posed at a banquet given to him by French statesmen 
and economists. Early in December he delivered an impor- 
tant speech in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, in the 
course of which, after analysing the bye- elections, he pre- 
dicted a large Liberal majority at the next General Election. 
On the 29th of December the Liberal chieftain completed 
his eightieth yeai’, when he received upwards of 3,000 con- 
gratulatory letters and telegrams from all classes and all 
countries. 

When the Parnell Commission Report was brought before 
the House of Commons on the Srd of March, 1890, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, on behalf of the Government, ashed the House to 
record the findings of the Commissioners without comment. 
Mr. Gladstone moved an amendment to the effect that it 
was the duty of the House “ to record its reprobation of 
the false charges of the gravest and most odious description, 
based on calumny and on forgery, which have been brought 
against members of this House, and particularly against Mr. 
Parnell ; and while declaring its satisfaction at the exposure 
of the calumnies, this House expresses its regret for the 
wrong inflicted, and the suffering and loss endured, through 
a protracted period, by reason of these acts of flagrant 
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iiiiquity.’^ He was powerfully supported by Sir Charles 
Russell, but the House refused to do Justice to Mi\ Parnell 
in this matter, and the amendment was negatived by 339 
votes to 268. Mr. Grladstone opposed the Land Purchase 
(Ireland) Bill, introduced by the G-overnment, on the ground 
of State landlordism, its method of pledging British credit, 
and its permissive arrangements between landlord and tenant. 
In May, the ex-Premier made a tour m East Anglia, address- 
ing great meetings at Norwich, Lowestoft, and Great Yar- 
mouth. He visited the Dee Iron Works in September, and 
delivered an address at the Saltney Institute, on Industrial 
Progress. Daring the Parliamentary recess, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote a series of remarkable articles on Science and Scrip- 
ture, defending the Pentateuch, and pointing out the recent 
corroborations of Scripture from the regions of history and 
natural science. These articles were published under the 
title of The Impregnahh Roch of Holy Scripture •, and he farther 
issued a work, entitled Landinarhs of Homeric Shuhj, which 
was partly in the natui’e of a criticism and partly in the 
character of a commentary. 

On the 20th October, 1890, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to the 
north for the purpose of addressing his constituents, this 
being the fifth great campaign which he had undertaken in 
Midlothian. At various places on the way he was cordially 
greeted, and on his arrival at the Waverley Station, Bdin- 
'burgh, there was a scene of tnmultuous enthusiasm. The 
first great speech of the campaign was delivered in the Corn 
Exchange, Edinburgh, on the afternoon of the 21st. The 
Earl of Rosebery presided, supported by thirty membei'S of 
both Houses of Parliament and no fewer than 200 Addresses 
were presented to Mr. Gladstone from various Liberal Associa- 
tions in Scotland, etc. His speech in reply covered the whole 
ground of practical politics, and he dealt at considerable 
length with the Ii’ish question. He showed that we were 
in honour bound to concede Home Rule to Ireland. We 
should be in a pei'petual fever till this was done, and the 
entii-e welfare of the empire was bound up with the settle- 
ment of the Ii'ish question. Mr. Gladstone next appeared 
in the People’s Hall, West Calder, on the 23i*d. Here, the 
orator denied that any one was endeavouring to repeal the 
Union ; they were but asking for a local Parliament. He 
then discussed the condition of the labouring population of 
Great Britain, the eight hours’ question, and the relations 
between capital and labour, On the 25th, he addressed a 
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crowded meeting of liie constituents iu the Corn Exchange, 
Dalkeith. Dealing with the subject of Home Rule for 
Scotland, he said that the feeling on this matter among the 
vScotch themselves was as yet undeveloped and undefined. 
’With regard to the Disestablishment of the Scottish Church, 
he would vote for it ; but as to making it a plank in the 
Liberal platform, that was their business and not his. But 
it was not the cardinal issne at stake at present, and there 
were other questions which had a prior claim to settlement. 
On the afternoon of the 27th, the Liberal leader delivered the 
last of his political speeches in the Music Hall, Edinburgh. 
At Dundee, on the 29th, he was presented with the freedom 
of the city in the Kinnaird Hall. In his reply he spoke at 
length on the subject of free trade, and the operation of the 
McKinley Tariff on the industries of Dundee and the United 
Kingdom generally. Although the Tariff might work us 
some degi’ee of mischief, he strongly deprecated a retaliatory 
policy. In subsequently opening an exhibition at the 
Victoria Art Gallery, Mr. Gladstone made a speech on art, in 
connection with industiual processes. Leaving Scotland on 
the 3rd of Hovember, he delivered addresses on the home- 
ward journey at Peebles and Carlisle, and further stoppages 
were made at Preston and Wigan. Such a campaign as he 
had now successfully carried through was unexampled in. 
political annals. The anniversary of his eighty-first birth- 
day on Dec. 29, 1890, was made the occasion of the unveiling 
of a memorial fountain at Hawardeii, which had been erected 
to commemorate his golden wedding. 

In consequence of the revelations made in the divorce case 
of “'O’Shea V. Parnell,” Mr. Gladstone — after an interview 
with Mr. Justin M’Carthy — wrote to Mr. John Morley to the 
effect that ^‘'notwithstanding the splendid services rendered 
by Mr. Parnell to his country, his continuance at the present 
moment in the leadership would be productive of cousequences 
disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of Ireland.” On 
its being pointed out to the Liberal leader that the phrase “at 
the present moment ” might lead to ambiguity, he hastened 
to declare, that the retirement of which he spoke to Mr. 
Morley “ was not retirement for the present, hut retirement 
now.” 

Soon after Parliament met in January, 1891, Mr. Gladstone 
spoke in the House of Commo-ns in favour of the motion to 
expunge resolutions referring to the expulsion of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. He further introduced the “ Religious Disabilities 
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Removal and in moving the second reading on the 4fch 

of February, he delivered one of his most eloquent speeches 
— an address showing nndiminished rhetorical power, and 
adorned with all the arts of humour, persuasiveness, polemical 
skill, and vigour. The Bill, however, was lost by 266 to 223 
votes. An Irish debate arose on Feb. 16, on a motion by 
Mr, Morley, censuring the Irish Eseoutive for the prose- 
cutions at Tipperary, and other pi’oceedings which were 

calculated to bring the administration of the law into con- 
tempt,” and which violated “ the civil and constitutional rights 
of Irish citizens.” Daring the debate, Mr. Gladstone affirmed 
that the Ministerial policy had increased the jealousy and 
distrust prevalent in Ireland, and had fostered, both in 
Ireland and in Great Britain, a sympathy with infractions 
of the law. He warned the Unionists that the country was 
tired of them and their ways, and that at the General Election, 
which could not be long delayed, they would meet their doom. 
By a strict party vote, Mr. Morley’s motion was rej ected by 
820 to 245. 

On the 20th of February, Mr. Pritchard brought forward 
his resolution in favour of the Disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales, but it was negatived by 235 to 203 votes. Mr. 
Gladstone supported the resolution in a long speech, in which 
he explained his change of attitude. He contended that the 
Church of Wales, like the Church of Ireland, was the Church 
of the few and not of the many, the Church of the rich and 
not of the comparatively poor; and as the bulk of the Welsh 
people were in favour of disestablishment, and twenty-seven 
out of their thirty Parliamentary representatives supported 
it, the demand ought to be conceded. A few weeks later the 
Liberal chief supported Mr. Stansfeld’s motion in favour 
of registration reforms. On the 14th of March Mr. Gladstone 
was the guest of the Provost of Eton, when he gave a lecture 
to the boys of the school on the ‘‘ Artemis of Homer.” Three 
days afterwards he left Charing Cross Station for Hastings, 
where he addressed a large audience on the Financial arrange- 
ments of the Government and Mr. Parnells leadership. With 
regard to the former, he urged that if it were in the power of 
the Government, through the agency of its majority, to cast 
the burdens of the present upon the future, the consequence 
would be the gaining of a partial and superficial credit which 
was not deserved ; while there would be a stirring up of 
future financial embarrassment, and an invasion of the 
liberties of the House of Commons. As to Mr, Parnell, 
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altkoTigh, he had the support of the Tory pressj and (so far 
as he had seen) of most of the Tories of England^ the Liberals 
and Irish hTationalists felt that he could no longer be accepted 
as the constitutional leader of the Irish people. In a letter 
addressed to Mr. Benson, Liberal candidate for the Wood- 
stock division of Oxfordshire, Mr. Gladstone reviewed the 
reforms to which the Liberal party was earnestly addressing 
itself. He then went on to observe that at the election of 
1886 the majority against Home Rule was in a great degree 
obtained by promises to supply Ireland with a large system 
of local self-government; whereas she had at once been saddled 
with Coercion instead, and five years bad since passed with- 
out any efiort to redeem the pledge of local government. 
Some months later, Mr. Gladstone published a series of 
Electoral Facts, from which he confidently argued the return 
of a large Liberal majority at the ensuing General Election. 
We next find him, as the sole surviving founder of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, delivering an address at the celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee of the College, and laying the foundation- 
stone of a new building in connection therewith. 

Mr. Gladstone suffered from the prevailing epidemic of 
influenza in the early summer of this year (1891), hut the 
attack happily proved slight. There were so many victims 
of the epidemic in the House of Commons, however, that 
it was decided to fumigate the House thoroughly with 
sulphur. 

On the 2nd of October, Mr. Gladstone addressed a meeting 
of nearly 5,000 persons, assembled in the Tyne Theatre^ New- 
castle, in connection with the annual meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation. He was enthusiastically received, and 
his speech bore witness to the unimpaired hold he had upon 
the great body of the electors. The orator gave his sanction 
to the various reforms indicated in the Federation pro- 
gramme, and looked forward to the speedy triumph of the 
Home Rule cause. Criticising later a speech made by Lord 
Salisbury, at Birmingham, Mr. Gladstone denied the assertion 
that the Liberal party desired to conceal the Home Rule 
question, and to fight the coming election on other issues. 
The allegation was unfounded and preposterous. On the 
3rd, the freedom of the City of Newcastle was conferred 
on Mr. Gladstone, who, in acknowledging the compliment, 
referred to the benefits of municipal self-government and free 
trade. In a speech to the workmen at Port Sunlight, the 
orator afforded another evidence of his versatility. He dis- 
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cussed tlie labour question at length, deprecated the principle 
of the new Unionism, and advocated the advantages of profit- 
sharing. At the Holborn JRestaurant, on Dec. 11th, Mr. 
Grladstone met the rural delegates to the Villagers’ Confer- 
ence at breakfast. He had a remarkable reception, and in 
his speech he expressed himself willing to reduce election 
expenses j to divide the rates between landlord and tenant ; 
to establish parish councils ; and to compel landlords to give 
land for allotments. He argued that the interests of the 
squire, the farmer, and the labourer were all interdependent. 
He was strongly in favour of parish rather than of district 
councils, as being more competent to deal with labourers’ 
allotments, to defend rights of way, to protect ancient chari- 
ties, and to deal with expropriations for the benefit of the 
villagers. On the 15th of December, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
accompanied by Mr. John Morley, left London for a stay at 
Biarritz. 

In January, 1892, an election contest occurred in Rossen- 
dale in consequence of the accession of Lox-d Hartington to 
the peerage. The struggle was regarded as important by 
both sides, and Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter to Mr. Maden, 
the Home Rule candidate, in which he stated that in 1886 
Lord Hartington had “ promised a large introduction into Irish 
government of the representative principle, and a funda- 
mental reform in the system of administration known and 
hated by Ireland under the name of Dublin Castle.” Not a 
single step had been taken towards redeeming these pledges, 
but Ireland had instead been placed under a law of perpetual 
coercion. The Duke of Devonshire wrote to the Times to 
say “ that he had not been in a position to make these pro- 
mises, but that in the ensuing session a measure of local self- 
government would be introduced for Ireland.” Meantime, 
the result of the Rossendale election was a severe blow to the 
Unionists. Mr. Maden was returned by 6,066 votes, against 
4,841 given to his opponent. Sir Thomas Brooks, a confessedly 
strong Unionist candidate. 

The Parliamentary session of 1892 opened on February 
9th. One of the earliest measures introduced by the Govern- 
ment was the Small Holdings Bill, which Mr. Gladstone 
supported as an interesting effort in the right direction, 
though far from being all that the necessities of the case 
demanded. He especially urged the introduction of the 
compulsory principle, and the administration of the Act by 
smaller bodies than County Councils. On the 3rd of March, 
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tHe G-overnment applied for a vote of £20^000, for a survey 
in view of a projected railway from Mombasa, on tbe East 
African coast, to tbe Victoria Nyanza. Mr. Gladstone said 
he declined every jot or tittle of responsibility in connection 
with the undertaking. There was no security that the 
survey would be a peaceful or bloodless operation, and it was 
an act of real disrespect to the House to withhold necessary 
information from it, and to have taken the unconstitutional 
and unprecedented course of actually beginning the survey 
without any Parliamentai*y sanction at all. When Mr. Ellis 
brought in a bill for establishing in Wales a system of land 
tenure similar to that of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone declined 
to vote for it, because the question was not ripe for solution ; 
but he thought a case had been made out for a full and 
searching inquiry, which the Government ought to grant. 
In supporting the Indian Councils Act Amendment Bill, in- 
troduced and carried through by the Government, Mr. 
Gladstone warmly commended the introduction of the elective 
or representative principle, and anticipated the utmost amount 
of good from that new departure. 

Mr. Gladstone opposed the Women’s Suffrage Bill intro- 
duced by Mr S. Smith. He did this in the form of an effective 
letter addressed to Mr. Smith. It was impossible, he said, 
to deny that there had been, and were, women individually fit 
for any public office, however masculine in character; just 
as there were persons under the age of twenty-one better 
fitted than many of those beyond it for the discharge of the 
duties of full citizenship. But in neither case did the argu- 
ment derived from exceptional instances justify the abolition 
of the general rule. This was not a party or class question, 
neither was it a sex question. He had no fear lest the 
woman should encroach upon the power of the man; the 
fear he had was lest they should invite her unwittingly to 
trespass upon the delicacy, the purity, the refinement, the 
elevation of her own nature, which were the resources of her 
power. As legislators, men had been too long the unfaithful 
guardians of her rights, but now great progress was being 
made in this respect. He would do nothing, however, to 
plunge woman into the turmoil of masculine and political 
life. The Bill was rejected by 175 to 152 votes. Early in 
May, Mr. Gladstone declined to receive a deputation from the 
London Trades Council in support of a legal Eight Hours’ 
Bill, on the ground that the question was not ripe for legisla- 
tion. Being further approached on the subject, he received 
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a deputation, but after a long and interesting conversation 
lie declined to support a compulsoi'y Eight Hours' Bill. 

In anticipation of the Dissolution of Parliament, Mr. 
Gladstone addressed a meeting of the London Liberal and 
Iladical Union at the Memorial Hall, on the 31st of May, 
•when he made a long speech upon the programme to be 
adopted at the ensuing elections. He severely censured 
Lord Salisbury for intimating no disapproval when the revolt 
of Ulster was spoken of in the event of the adoption of 
Home Eule. In the House of Commons, on the 24th of May, 
the Liberal leader vigorously attacked Mr, Balfour’s Irish 
Local Government Bill, which he described as a miserable 
measure. The local government to be given to Ireland was, 
he said, distinctly inferior to that which had been given to 
England and Scotland. It was the mere refuse of legisla- 
tion, and the country had now the opportunity of determining 
the exact value of the great and splendid promises of 1886. 
On the 18th of June, Mr. Gladstone attended a gathering of 
Nonconformist ministers and laymen at the house of the 
Eev. J. Guinness Eogers, for the purpose of explaining his 
views with reference to the protest of the Ulster Protestant 
Dissenters. He also replied to the arguments urged at the 
Ulster Convention, maintaining that there was no ground for 
distrusting Ireland after the concession of Home Eule, The 
best constitutional safeguard was in the thorough freedom of 
the institutions of the country. 

The twelfth Parliament of Queen Victoria was prorogued 
on the 28th of June, with a view to its immediate dissolution. 
Meanwhile, the leaders of both political parties had already 
issued their addresses, Mr. Gladstone’s address to the 
electors of Midlothian, which dealt chiefly with the Irish 
question, appeared on the 23rd. Two days later the veteran 
statesman began his progress to Midlothian. At Chester an 
incident occurred which might have proved very serious. 
A woman threw after him, ‘‘ for luck,” a hard ginger-bread 
nut, which struck him in the eye, causing much pain. He 
was able to appear at the Liberal Club, however, where he 
spoke most hopefully of the prospect of the elections, and 
retorted on Lord Salisbury’s prediction of Ulster’s resistance 
by charging the Prime Minister with intimidation and reli- 
gious bigotry. The first and most eloquent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches in Midlothian was delivered on the 30th in the 
Music Hall, Edinburgh. The speaker defined the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster as analogous to 
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that exercised over the Parliaments of self-governing colonies. 
After praising the attitude of the Irish people during the past 
six years, he concluded by showing that the classes arrayed 
against Home Rule in the present struggle had been those most 
strongly opposed to great reforms in the past. In a second 
speech, delivered at Glasgow, and not before his constituents, 
Mr. Gladstone discussed the religious side of the Home Rule 
question, and expressed his belief that the more liberty the 
Irish people enjoyed, the less danger would there be of a 
surrender of that liberty into the hands of the ecclesiastical 
power. Mr. Gladstone’s third speech, delivered at Gorebridge 
on the 6th of July, dealt very largely with the labour ques- 
tion. He recommended labour candidates to ally themselves 
with the Liberals, and went on to advocate co-operation for 
productive as well as for distributive purposes, on the ground 
that it gave to the labouring man the interests of the cap- 
italist, and thereby tended towards the harmony of the classes. 
If ever the labouring classes became unanimous for an Eight 
Hours’ Bill, employers ought not to stand in the way of it, 
but until universal unanimity prevailed, he would like to see 
the principle of local option made available. Throughout 
his lengthy campaign, hir. Gladstone showed no sign of 
waning physical or mental powers. The electors again 
returned him, though by a diminished majority. 

The result of the elections generally confirmed Mr. 
Gladstone’s prediction. The Liberals secured 356 seats, 
which were thus distributed : — Gladstonian Liberals, 271 ; 
Labour Members, 4 j Irish Nationalists, 72 j and Parnellites, 
9. The total strength of the Opposition was only 314, viz — 
Conservatives, 268 ; Liberal Unionists, 46. The last-named 
body, therefore, came back with greatly diminished numbers. 

The new House of Commons having been duly constituted. 
Parliament was opened by Commission on August 8. Minis- 
ters had not resigned, as was usually the case when the 
country had declared against them, so an amendment to the 
Address, expressive of want of confidence, was moved by 
Mr. Asquith. It was supported by Mr. Gladstone, who 
quoted precedents to show that the Government ought to 
have resigned after the election without meeting Parliament. 
There were no materials for debate, he said, and the pro- 
ceedings were singular and anomalous. Having dealt with 
the Government policy in Ireland, and again enforced the 
necessity for Home Rule, he said that this question was to 
him, personally, almost everything. It was almost his sole 
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link ■with public life. It had been his primary and absorbing' 
interest for the last sis or seven years^ and so it would con- 
tinue to the end. Amid loud cheers, he warned the House 
of Lords against rejecting the Home Rule Bill, and closed by 
showing that it was moral and not material force which had 
brought the Irish claims to their present position. The 
whole speech was very powerful and effective. Mr. Asquith^s 
motion was carried by 350 to 810 votes, and Ministers re- 
signed. 

Mr. Gladstone received the Queen’s commands to form a 
Government, and on the 15th of August undertook the task, 
assuming himself the offices of First Lord of the Treasury 
and Lord Privy Seal. Lord Herschell became Lord Chan- 
cellor; the Earl of Rosebeiy, Foreign Secretary; Sir William 
Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. John Morley, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; Mr. Asquith, Home Secretary; 
and the Cabinet also included Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. 
Arnold Morley, Mr. Bryce, Mr. H. H. Fowler, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Earl Spencer, the Earl of Kimberley, the 
Marquis of Ripon, and Mr. Mundella. This was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s fourth Administration, and the fact was unique in 
the history of any British statesman. It was decided not to 
have an autumn session, and Parliament was prorogued on 
the 18th of August. A few weeks after the prorogation Mr. 
Gladstone delivered political speeches at Carmarthen and at 
the foot of Snowdon, in which he urged the Welsh to exer- 
cise reasonable patience in pressing their demands, at the 
same time admitting the plea for Disestablishment, and 
supporting the claims of Welsh farmers for greater consider- 
ation at the hands of their landlords. 

The non-political appearances of the Premier during the 
recess were of considerable interest. At Hawarden, on the 
23rd of August, he opened a flower-show and bazaar, and 
afterwards bade welcome to the large assemblage which had 
gathered together from all the surrounding towns. A few 
days later, Mr. Gladstone was walking in Hawarden Park, 
when he was attacked by an infuriated heifer, which knocked 
him down and trampled on him. He struggled to his feet, 
and with great presence of mind succeeded in getting behind 
a tree, and by that means avoided a further attack. Fortu- 
nately, he sustained no serious injuries. On the 7th of 
September he read a paper on Homer at the Oxdental Con- 
gress assembled at the London University, under the presi- 
dency of Prof. Max Muller. A week later he visited Sir 
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Edward Watkin at liis chalet oa the slopes of Snowdon, and 
drove tlirongh Beddgelert to Portmadoc, whence he travelled 
hy train to Barmouth. He was received everywhere with great 
enthusiasm, and at Barmouth made a speech to the assembled 
crowd. On October 24th, a warm welcome was given to 
him at Oxford, where he delivered the first of the Romanes 
Lectures, choosing Mediaeval Universities for his subject. At 
Liverpool, on the 8rd of November, he was presented with 
the freedom of the city. Liverpool was the place of his 
birth, and in acknowledging the honour conferred upon him, 
the Prime Minister spoke for upwards of an hour to an 
immense and sympathetic audience. On the 2 1st of December 
Mr. Grladstone left London for Biarritz, where he spent a 
few weeks before the assembling of Parliament. 

The memorable session of 1898 was opened on the 81st of 
January, by Royal Commission, In addition to the Home 
Rule Bill, the Queen’s Speech announced an Employers’ 
Liability Bill, a Railway Servants’ (Hours of Labour) Bill, 
Registration Bills, an Established Church Suspensory Bill 
for Wales and Scotland, and measures dealing with Local 
Grovernment, the Liquor Trafide, etc. After protracted 
debates in the Lower House, the address was agreed to on 
the 11th of February. 

The House of Commons presented an animated scene on 
Monday, the 13th of February, the day fixed by the Prime 
Minister for introducing his second Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland. All available seats were taken very early, and rows 
of chaii’s were placed on the floor of the House. The Peers’ 
Gallery, and other galleries were crowded to excess ; and the 
Prince of Wales — accompanied by the Duke of York and 
the Duke of Teck — occupied a seat over the clock. Rising 
at a quarter to four o’clock, Mr. Gladstone received a remark- 
able ovation, the whole of his supporters standing up in their 
places. The Premier began by referring to the position 
of affairs in 1886, when it was contended that we must choose 
between Irish autonomy and a policy of coercion. That con- 
tention was resisted at the time, but it had been completely 
justified by subsequent events. The local government schemes 
of the Dissentient Liberals and others had vanished into thin 
air, and since 1886 coercion had been recognised as a normal 
necessity for Ireland, and had for the first time been em- 
bodied in a permanent statute. He (Mr. Gladstone) maintained 
that a permanent system of repressive laws was fatal to the 
first conditions of harmony and good government. Next, 
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lie contended that suoli repressive laws were a distinct and 
violent breach of the promises on the faith of which the 
Union was obtained. The granting of equal laws was the 
great compensation which Ireland was to receive for the 
removal of her Parliament, and that pledge had never been 
fulfilled. Prom the beginning of this century, Ireland, as a 
political entity, was little else than a carcass robbed of life. 
It was surprising that so little weight was attached to the 
fact that, whereas before 1885 Irish advocates for self- 
government were represented only by a rather small minority 
of their representatives, since 1885 — with the wide esten- 
sion of the franchise and its protection by secret vote — • 
there had been 85 Nationalists out of 101 members, or five- 
sixths of the Irish members. That majority had since 
been reduced owing to peculiar circumstances, but even now 
there were 80 Nationalists, or four-fifths of the representa- 
tion. As to the opposition of the minority in the North, he 
remarked that the Irish Protestants during the period of the 
independent Parliament were enthusiastic supporters of Irish 
nationality, and the Protestants of the present day might 
revert to the sentiments of their ancestors. 

Mr. Grladstone next touched upon the growth of the Home 
Rule feeling, even in England, and then he proceeded to ex- 
plain the principles and salient features of his Bill. He had 
endeavoured, he said, to adhere closely to the five cardinal 
principles of the Bill of 1886, which were, — first, the estab- 
lishment of a legislative body, sitting in Dublin, for the con- 
duct of Irish legislation and administration; secondly, the 
equality of all the kingdoms ; thirdly, the equal repartition 
ot Imperial charges ; fourthly, practicable provisions for the 
protection of minorities ; and fifthly, the securing of a real 
and permanent settlement. The Supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament would be expressly acknowledged in the preamble 
of the Bill. With regard to the Executive power, the Vice- 
royalty would be divested of its party character, and the 
appointment would be for the term of six years, subject to 
the revoking power of the Crown, and the office would be 
free from religious disabilities. There was an important pro- 
vision for the appointment of an executive committee of the 
Privy Council, which might be called the Cabinet of the 
Viceroy. On its advice, the Viceroy would give or withhold 
his assent to Bills, hut subject to the instructions of the sove- 
reign in_ respect to any given measure. There would he a 
Legislative Council, but it would be elective, and not nomi- 
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nated. In differentiating tlie Council from tlie popular 
Assembly, tbey would, in the first place, take the number of 
councillors it was proposed to appoint — viz., 48 ; and, in the 
second place, they would take the term of the Council, which it 
was proposed to fix at eight years, the term of the Assembly 
being a lower one. The constituencies of the new Council 
would be associated with a value above £20 rent ; and that 
figure would secure an aggregate constituency of nearly 
170,000 persons. The number of members in the popular 
Assembly would be 103, and the term would be five years. In 
order to meet what was called the deadlock, the measure pro- 
vided that where a Bill had been adopted by the Assembly 
more than once, and where there had been an interval be- 
tween the two adoptions, which had either extended over two 
years or been marked by a dissolution of Parliament, then 
upon the second adoption the two Assemblies might be re- 
quired to meet, and the fate of the Bill would be decided 
in the G-eneral Assembly. All appeals were to be to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and not to the Privy 
Council and the House of Lords, and must be on the initia- 
tive of either the Viceroy or the Secretary of State. Two 
Exchequer Judges would be appointed under the G-reat 
Seal of the United Kingdom for the purpose mainly of 
financial business and such business as was Imperial, and it 
was provided that for six years all Judges should be appointed 
as they were now. Mr. G-ladstone stated that the first 
Tuesday in September, 1895, had been selected as the most 
convenient day for the meeting of the new Legislature in 
Ireland. Dealing next with the Constabulary, he observed 
that it was proposed to abolish the force gradually. For 
the present it would be under the control of the Viceroy as 
the representative of the Crown, but eventually it would be 
replaced by a force appointed by the Irish authority. With 
respect to the retention of the Irish members at Westminster, 
he said he had never regarded it as vital to the Bill, but he 
still thought it would pass the wit of man to devise a plan 
which should be free from practical objections. However, 
it was proposed that Ireland should be represented in the 
House of Commons by 80 members, with limited powers of 
voting. First, they would be excluded from voting upon 
any motion or bill expressly confined to Great Britain ; 
secondly, they were not to vote for any tax not levied in 
Ireland, nor for any appropriation of money otherwise than 
for Imperial services ; nor on motions or resolutions excla- 
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sively affecting Great Britain, or tilings or persons therein. 
But they might vote on a motion for extending any hill to 
Ireland. Coming next to the question of finance, there was to 
he one system of legislation for all the kingdoms in regard 
to it. This might he regarded as taxing legislation or 
I’egulative legislation. Under the former head might be in- 
cluded Customs duties. Excise duties, the Post Ofiice, and 
Telegraphs. By adopting this scheme, they were likely to 
avoid any clashing or friction between the agents of the 
Imperial and the Irish Governments, and a larger and more 
liberal transfer would be made to Ireland for the management 
of her own affairs than could otherwise be effected. The 
principle to which they were bound to give effect was, that 
Ireland should bear her fair share of Imperial expenditure. 
It was therefore proposed to appropx'iate a particular fund, 
and to say that that fund should be taken by us and 
should stand in fufilment of all the obligations of Ireland 
for Imperial purposes. After allowing for expenses of col- 
lecting, the sum of £2,370,000 was the amount to be con- 
tributed, which was between the two points of 4 per cent, 
and a charge of 5 per cent. The Irish balance sheet 
stood thus : on the credit side there would be a total of 
£5,660,000, and on the other side the Irish G-overnment 
would take over the whole of the civil G-overnment charges 
of the country, except the Constabulary charges. These 
civil Government charges amounted to £3,210,000. Then 
there would be the collection of the revenue, and the postal 
charges, and two-thirds of the charge for the Constabulary 
which Ireland would be required to bear. These things 
would bring the Irish charge up to £5,160,000, and thus 
Ireland would have a clear surplus of £500,000 with which 
to start on her own account. By arriving at this settlement, 
we should escape the impending and constantly accruing in- 
crement of Irish charges. With regard to land legislation, 
it would remain in the hands of the Imperial Parliament 
for a period of three years. 

In concluding his speech, Mr. Gladstone expressed his 
deep conviction that the present proposal, or one closely 
resembling it, for the creation of a Legislative Chamber in 
Ireland would shortly become law. This great effort of the 
venerable statesman occupied two hours and a quarter in 
delivery — a marvellous achievement for one in his eighty- 
fourth year. The debate on the first reading of the Bill 
extended over four nights. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, 
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Lord Randolpli Churcliillj and Mr. Grosohen were its prin- 
cipal critics, and Mr. Bryce and Mr. Morley its chief _ de- 
fenders. 

In tlie interim before the period fixed for the second read- 
ing', several important bills and questions were dispnssed. 
Mr. Asquith introduced the Employers^ Liability Bill and 
the Welsh Church Suspensory Bill, and Sir W. Harcourt 
introduced the Local Option Bill. On the 28th of February 
the subject of Bimetallism was brought forward, when Sir 
H. Meysey-Thompson moved a resolution declaring that, in 
view of the growing divergence of value between gold and 
silver, and the serious evils resulting therefrom. Her 
Majesty’s Grovernment ought to use its utmost influence to 
procure the reassembly of the Inteimational monetary con- 
ference, and to impress upon our representatives the im- 
mediate necessity of finding some effective remedy, in con- 
cert with other nations. Mr. Grladstone opposed the motion, 
and in the course of his speech pointed out that a good 
standard of value ought to possess fixity, steadiness, and in- 
variability. Gold as a circulating medium had never varied 
in the present century more than 3 or 4 per cent., whereas 
silver had varied within the last twenty or thirty years by 
no less than 40 per cent. We ought to think once, twice, 
and thrice before we took any step that might endanger the 
stability of our great financial fabric. The resolution was 
negatived by 229 to 148, and an amendment carried against 
any interference with the existing single monetary standard, 
and declaring it to be inexpedient for the Government to take 
any steps to procure the reassembling of the conference. 

On the 3rd of March, Mr. Gladstone and the Home Secre- 
tary received deputations at Downing Street from the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, who advocated an eight hours’ 
day from bank to bank ; and from the Aberdare and Merthyr 
j^ssociation of Miners, who were in favour of eight hours’ 
work per day at the fall of the coal. After hearing the 
arguments put before him, the Premier said it was generally 
admitted that eight hours’ labour underground was a suffi- 
cient measure of human strength. He was not, as a rule, 
favourable to legislative interference with adult labour ; but 
the case of the miners was peculiar. He did not, however, 
think there was as yet an approach to unanimity among 
miners themselves in favour of an Eight Hours Bill, and 
without such unanimity they could not get a Compulsory 
Bill, nor did he think that a large minority ought to be put 
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down by force in sncb a matter. He made a suggestion as 
to local option being applicable, but the deputations dissented 
from tbis. Mr. Gladstone added that the Government would 
be most unwilling to appropriate the time of the House of 
Commons to such an extent as to prevent the discussion of 
the Eight Hours Bill. 

Mr. Gladstone suffered from a slight attack of influenza in 
the middle of March, but he was speedily convalescent, and 
on the 30th he took part in a debate on Uganda, initiated in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Labouchere. He stated that 
the main purpose of Sir G. PortaFs mission was to report on 
the best means of dealing with Uganda ; and everything 
else in his instructions had reference to emergencies and 
needs incidental to the character of the mission, and to the 
temporary arrangements which might be requisite in con- 
ducting the inquiry. All permanent arrangements would be 
reserved for the free decision of the authorities at home, and 
especially of the House of Commons. The Government had 
taken every precaution in their power against the creation of 
any new obligations. A few days later Mr. Gladstone said 
that the Government had no thought of annexation. 

At a meeting of the Liberal party held at the Foreign 
Office, on the 27th of March, Mr. Gladstone stated that in 
consequence of the obstructive action taken by the Opposi- 
tion public business was behindhand, and he was compelled 
to make propositions to meet the check upon legislative 
efforts. The Easter recess would only last from March 30th 
to April 6th, and on the latter day the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill would be proposed. The measure would 
have precedence on all days for which it was set down except 
Wednesdays ; and Government business would have pre- 
cedence on Tuesdays and Friday mornings. The Premier 
also said he believed changes in procedure were necessary. 
Referring to his great age, he expressed his entire confidence 
in Sir William Harcourt and those of his colleagues who 
carried on the business of the Government when he himself 
was compelled to be absent from the House of Commons. 
In order to save valuable time, Mr. Labouchere said he 
thought they would all be quite ready to leave the case for 
the measure to be stated by Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, 
and Mr. Morley ; and Sir W. Harcourt considered that under 
the circumstances this was sound advice. 

In the House of Commons, on the evening of the same 
day, Mr. Balfour moved a vote of censure on tlio Irish 
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Executive, on tlie ground tBat ttey had condoned serious 
offences "by the release of certain political prisoners, and had 
also failed generally to support and enforce the law. Mr, 
Morley, in reply, denied that the abandonment of some of 
the clauses of the Crimes Act had led to disastrous results, 
and quoted statistics to show that the resuscitation of 
terrorism and intimidation referred to in the resolution had 
been accompanied by a decrease of over 11 per cent, in 
agrarian crime, Mr, Gladstone showed that in the recent 
release of prisoners no abstract, sweeping principle, and no 
novelty, had been introduced either in Ireland or in England. 
Every case had been reviewed on its merits, but the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government was that they could not govern 
a country for the purposes of law and order without some 
regard to the sympathies, convictions, and traditions of the 
people. Eor seven centuries, with rare intervals, we had 
tried the opposite system, and we saw the result. It was the 
shame of England throughout the civilized world, and the 
present Government were determined to use their utmost 
efforts to establish a better system. 

Mr. Balfour’s motion was rejected by S19 to 272 — a 
majority of 47. 

On the following day, the Prime Minister received a 
deputation from Belfast consisting of members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Harbour Commission, and the 
Linen Merchants’ Association, who expressed their objections 
to the Home Rule Bill, and their belief that a legal severance 
of Ireland from the Imperial Parliament would he a serious 
blow to their prosperity. While sympathising with the 
deputation, Mr. Gladstone said he could not accept their 
statements that the majority of the people would have no 
interest in the prosperity of Ireland, and that there were in 
Ireland two parties filled with historical jealousy of one 
another. He also refused to admit that Ireland would be 
unable from the lack of resources, capital, and unity of race 
and interest to dispense with Imperial credit. He further 
declared his conviction that the anticipation of a chronic want 
of money in Ireland was quite unfounded. Mr. Gladstone 
subsequently received a number of leading city merchants, 
bankers, and stockbrokers — introduced by Sir John Lubbock 
— who pointed out that nineteen-twentieths of those engaged 
in the city were opposed to the Home Rule scheme. As in 
the case of the previous deputation, the Premier admitted 
that a majority of the propertied classes were not in accord 
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with, the national sentiment ; but he did not think that the 
opposition whichj since 1868^ the City had offered to his 
policy had in any way impeded the onward march of Liberal 
opinions. 

In the House of Commons, on tbe 30th of March, Mr. Grind- 
stone moved a resolution giving pi'ecedence to Government 
business at all sittings of the House after Easter, except Wed- 
nesday, May Srd, when the Miners^ Eight Hours Bill would 
be debated, and the evening sittings on those Fridays when 
morning sittings were held. He justified this action by the 
state of public business. Twelve measures of great im- 
portance had been announced in the Queen’s Speech, and 
four of these had not yet been introduced. The Leader of 
the Opposition had declared that a measure of such 
magnitude as the Government of Ireland Bill would of itself 
require the whole time of the session, and they were anxious 
to push forward in addition such measures as the Parish 
Councils Bill and the Kailway Servants’ (Hours of Labour) 
Bill. After some opposition, Mr. Gladstone’s rescdution was 
carried by 163 to 75, and the House adjourned for the Easter 
holidays. 

When Parliament reassembled on April 6th, Mr. Gladstone 
moved the second reading of the Home Rule Bill. After 
noting that his opponents had no definite policy for Ireland 
except coercion, he observed that the Irish people — having 
obtained an extended franchise with the protection of the 
ballot — ^had, by the largest majority ever returned within 
these islands for any purpose, respectfully pressed upon the 
late and the present Parliament their desire for this con- 
stitutional concession. The advocates of the change believed 
that a strong Union meant a union between the hearts of 
the peoples who were joined together by a legislative bond. 
There was such a union from 1782 to 1795, and why could 
there not be such a union again ? It was clearly to the 
interest of the Irish people to stand well with England ; and 
it was the most astounding of all propositions that the three 
or four millions of the Ii’ish people who demanded Home 
Rule would be indifferent to the favourable judgment and 
the sympathy of Great Britain. The Irish question was the 
great stumbling-block to the House of Commons, and a 
standing impediment to the proper performance of its duties. 
Autonomy could no longer be resisted. With regard to the 
retention of Irish members at Westminster, he expected no 
practical inconvenience from what was known as the '' in and 
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out " provision, for DuHin would be tbe favoured scene of 
Irish action for some time to come. But any inconvenience 
was as mere dust in the balance when compared with the 
importance and vital moment of the great purpose of bringing 
about a real union of the countries, and the consolidation of 
the Empire. With respect to the financial arrangements 
contemplated, it was intended that Ireland should bear her 
fair proportion of the enhanced expenditure, and the Govern- 
ment had also in preparation a pi'oposal by means of which 
Ireland would, in the emergency of war, bear some fair 
proportion of the amount levied in Great Britain. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
the debate on the second reading was not concluded until 
the 21st of April. The chief speakers for the measure after 
Mr. Gladstone were Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Justin M’Carthy, 
Sir G. Trevelyan, the Solicitor-General, Mr. J. Eedmond, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Sexton. The chief 
opponents of the Bill, besides Sir M. Hicks-Beaoh, were Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Chaplin, Lord G. Hamilton, Mr. Goschen, 
Lord R. Churchill, Mr. Carson, Colonel Saunderson, Sir 
Henry James, and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Gladstone wound up the 
debate in an eloquent speech, and the division list gave a 
majoi’ity of 43 for the Government — the numbers being 347 
to 304. 

Mr. Gladstone received a deputation on tbe 13th of April, 
from the Imperial Federation League, who desired to present 
to him the report of the special committee of the League, 
dealing with the mutual responsibilities of tbe mother country 
and the colonies, with special reference to the subject of 
common defence. The deputation was introduced by the 
Right Hon. E. Stanhope, M.P. After Lord Brassey, Sir 
John Colomb, and Mr. G. Howell, M.P., had addressed Mr. 
Gladstone, the Premier replied. He said that the object of 
the Government with regard to the greatest of the domestic 
questions now under discussion was the same as that of the 
Federation League — to consolidate and strengthen the Empire 
— and if it could be shown that their proposals did not tend 
to that end he admitted that those proposals ought to be 
rejected. He shared tbe desire of the League to promote 
the Unity of the Empire by all practical means, but among 
those means he did not include the reversing of the principles 
of our commercial legislation, and the granting of preferences 
to colonial imports. The unity of defence advocated in the 
report of the special committee was attended by enormous 
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difficulties^ but if it could be attained it would be of very- 
great value. The measures for cai'rying such a scheme into 
effect ought to be taken on the initiative of the Imperial 
Government, and before assuming such a responsibility the 
Government must thoroughly inform themselves as to the 
amount of support they would be likely to receive both in 
the colonies and at home. On the whole, he regarded the 
report and the deputation as having for their main object to 
contribute to the great process of di’awing the public mind 
to consider how far it was possible to improve the arrange- 
ments under which the defence of the Empire was to be 
conducted. If that process could be attained, a great advance 
would be made in the consolidation of the Empire. 

On April 19th, Mr. Gladstone received a deputation re- 
presenting the Durham and Northumberland miners, with 
reference to the eight hours question. Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
M.P., explained that the miners generally were opposed to 
the eight hours system, as being totally inapplicable to the 
mining industry in their district. Mr. Gladstone said that 
his prepossessions were against statutory interference with 
adult labour, and he thought that disputes between employers 
and workmen should be adjusted by themselves. The true 
interests of the working classes generally were bound up 
with respect for the principle of individual freedom. After 
alluding to the practical difficulties in the way of a general 
compulsory eight hours bill to collieries worked on different 
methbds, the Premier said the advocates of such a system 
had this in their favour, that eight hours underground was 
quite long enough for any human being to work j and he 
suggested that the case might be one for the application of 
the principle of local option. He expressed confidence that 
Parliament would approach the consideration of the subject 
with an honest desire to overcome its difficulties. In replying 
to a deputation which waited upon him some days later from 
the Mining Association of Great Britain — ^urging him to 
oppose the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill — Mr. Gladstone recapi- 
tulated his previous arguments, and said that the Government 
would approach the subject with a deep sense of the danger 
of making any fresh step, and with a conviction that there 
ought to be the fullest consideration of any measure before 
its adoption. When the Bill came before the House of 
Commons (May 3rd) the Premier said that a large majority 
of his colleagues wore more unreservedly in ^ts favour than 
he was himself ; but as a great majority of the miners them- 
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selves were also in favour of the Bill, he was perfecbly ready 
to entertain its principle by Toting for the second reading. 
On a division, the second reading was carried by 279 to 201. 

The policy of the Q-overnment in Egypt having been re- 
viewed by Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons (May 
1), Mr. Grladsfcone, in reply, said that although he did not at 
all disguise the burdens and the risks attendant upon the 
occupation, it had been accompanied by one great compen- 
sation — namely, the enormous benefit which had been con- 
ferred upon Egypt, not only by the maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity, but also by the unmeasured improvements which 
had been introduced into the laws and the administration of 
the country. He gave great credit to Lord Salisbury and his 
Government for the Drummond WolfB Convention, but he 
had never heard it suggested, except by Sir 0. Dilke, that 
Erance might be ready to withdraw her former obiections 
and allow that Convention to be ratified. In fact, there was 
a strong presumption that the Convention was in its actual 
form a thing of the past, which could not be satisfactorily 
revived. The present position was one of extreme delicacy, 
and the House would doubtless feel that it would be unwise 
to bind the Government by any preliminary undertaking, 
which could only tend to prevent them from acting in the 
best interests of the country. Recent events had made it the 
exclusive duty of the British Government to consider the 
means of maintaining, not only from infraction, but from risk 
and from suspicion, the security of the peace of Egypt. 

On the 9th of May the House of Commons went into Com- 
mittee on the Government of Ireland (Home Rule) Bill. The 
discussions were most protracted. Hundreds of amendments 
were put down by Unionist members, many of them of the- 
most trivial and frivolous character. If the leaders of both 
sections of the Opposition had exercised a wholesome re- 
straint upon their followers in this respect, abundance of time 
would have been left in which to discuss vital and important 
amendments; but night after night there was a systematic 
waste of valuable time. The Prime Minister interposed on 
several occasions, and notably, in one vigorous speech, he 
charged Mr. Chamberlain with a desire to unduly prolong the 
debates, and to withhold a definite settlement from Ireland. 
The Government, he said, refused to be led into the snare, 
and would be silent or would speak according to their own 
judgment, for in claiming that reasonable liberty of choice they 
believed they could best perform their duty to the country. 

Tt B 
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Oa fhe 19bli of May Parliament adjourned for tlie Whit- 
suntide recess. 

Mr. Gladstone opened a new Institute at Hawarden on the 
22nd. The building was erected at a cost of £2^600^ and in 
declaring it open the Premier said it had a three-fold pur- 
pose — innocent recreation, mental improvement, and the 
friendly union of all classes of the community. He hoped 
that the labourei'S of the parish would be brought into the 
Institute upon a footing, not only of moral, but of social 
equality. He referred to the presence of labour representa- 
tives in the House of Commons as a satisfactory evidence of 
general progress in this matter, and to their character as a 
proof of the intelligence and sound judgment of those who 
had elected them. 

While on his way from Hawarden to London on the 29th, 
Mr. Gladstone was presented with an address at Chester rail- 
way station by the Liberals of that city. In responding, the 
Premier said he had never known a body more determined to 
discharge their duty to the country than the majority in the 
present House of Commons. He would not say anything 
then about the nature of the opposition which had been 
olfered to them j but as soon as the Irish impediment had 
been got out of the way, the desire of his colleagues would 
be to show that they were in earnest with regard to the 
reforms which the countiy required. 

The House of Commons reassembled on May 29th, and on 
the following day the debates on the Home Eule Bill were 
resumed in Committee. On the 22nd of June Mr. Gladstone 
announced a number of important alterations in the financial 
clauses of the Bill. He stated that the term for which it was 
■pi'oposed that the financial arrangements should endure 
would be sis years instead of fifteen years, the term to be 
capable of extension. During these six years the plan would 
be materially different. There would be no change proposed 
in regard to fixing, managing, or collecting any of the taxes 
included in the present system of taxation. There would be 
power given to Ireland to establish new taxes for herself. 
Ireland’s contribution, according to the proposal of the 
Government, would be one-third of her total ascertained 
revenue, and also the whole yield of any taxes which might 
be imposed upon her by Parliament expressly for war and 
special defence. At the end of the six years such contribu- 
tions and the financial particulars would be revised, and Ire- 
land would be at liberty to collect and manage her taxes, 
except the customs, excise, and Post Office. 
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Towards the close of Jane it became evident, that unless 
Parliamentary G-overnment under a constitutional majority 
were to be set at nought by the minority, Ministers must do 
something- to expedite the progress of their Home Rule 
measure. Consequently, on the 29th, Mr. Gladstone brought 
forward a resolution for applying the closure in the following 
manner: — Clauses 5 to 8 on Thursday, July 6th ; clauses 9 to 
26 on Thursday, July 13th; clauses 27 to 40 on Thursday, 
July 20th; and the postponed or new clauses, schedules, and 
preamble on Thursday, July 27th. The Premier announced 
that the Government had arrived at two conclusions, which 
were absolutely binding on his colleagues : — ^Pirst, they would 
not feel themselves justified in advising any intermission of 
the labours of the House, whether by prorogation or adjourn- 
ment, uutil the supplies of the year had been voted, and the 
Government of Ireland Bill had passed through the House. 
Secondly, they did not consider that the severe labours con- 
nected with the passing of that Bill in any degree released 
them from the pledges they had given to press forward the 
most important and weighty of the British measures which 
had been submitted to the House. Looking at the present rate 
of progress, twelve months would not suffice to pass the Home 
Rule Bill through the Commons. On the third and fourth 
clauses no fewer than nineteen days had been spent in Com- 
mittee. The opponents of the measure had endeavoured to 
destroy it in detail, and if the numerous amendments pro- 
posed had been carried, the Bill would have been nullified. 
Unless the Government adopted some of those measures 
which should never be resorted to except on extraordinary 
occasions, it would be placed beyond their power to deal 
with this measure. Yet to deal with it was exactly the com- 
mission it had received from the constituencies. In the cir- 
cumstances, the proposal was as considerate as they could 
contrive to make it. In 1887, twenty days were deemed 
sufficient for the consideration of the Crimes Bill in Commit- 
tee, whereas the Government proposed to allow forty-eight 
days for the Committee on the present Bill, and the whole 
time devoted to the measure would be sixty-four days when 
the close of the Committee stage was reached, while even 
then the Report stage and the third reading would remain to 
be dealt with. • 

The Opposition now strenuously resisted the closure, which 
they had themselves rigorously applied in 1887. Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and others denounced the pro- 
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posal, iDiit after various amendraents liad been discussed and 
disposed of, Mr. Gladstone’s resolution was carried by a 
majority of 32, tbe numbers being 299 to 267. With re- 
ference to tbe manner of tbe retention of Irish members at 
Westminster, on tbe 12tb of July Mr. Gladstone said that 
be bad always regarded tbis as an open question, and as 
there was evidently a large preponderance of opinion in 
favour of their retention with unlimited powers, tbe Govern- 
ment bad resolved to accede to tbis. On the 25th of J uly, 
Mr. Chamberlain attacked Mr. Gladstone with great bitter- 
ness on bis Home Rule policy. It was not tbe fii’st time be 
bad assailed bis former chief, and tbe Prime Minister now 
made a brilliant and crushing reply. He remarked that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attitude towards the Bill reminded him of 
that of tbe “ Devil’s Advocate ” in the process for tbe 
canonization of tbe saints at Rome. In canvassing tbe 
details of tbe measure, be bad made use of habitual, gross, 
and enormous exaggerations. Indeed, be bad a practice 
which was one of the most mischievous that could be intro- 
duced into public life, as he constantly, deliberately, and 
with tbe utmost confidence of infallibility, ascribed to men, 
who bad tbe right to stand upon a level with himself, 
motives for their acts which were tbe direct contradiction of 
those which they stated themselves, and motives which he 
knew they indignantly disclaimed. 

On the 27th of July — the last night of the Committee 
stage of the Home Rule Bill — a painful and discreditable 
scene was witnessed in the House of Commons. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in a parting philippic against the Bill, had compared 
Mr. Gladstone to “ Herod, since whose time there had been 
no such slavish adulation as the Premier’s followers had 
shown,” when Mr. T. P. O’Connor retorted with the cry oi 
“ Judas.” A scene of great excitement followed, in the 
course of which Mr. Logan was seen to cross over from the 
Ministerial side, and take his seat on the front Opposition 
bench. Mr. Hayes Fisher endeavoured forcibly to eject 
him, and in a few moments there was a wild scene of con- 
fusion, members attacking each other with great violence. 
The Chairman was powerless to maintain order, and it was 
not until the Speaker returned that members calmed down. 
A.t the instance of the Speaker, Mr. O’Connor apologised for 
his use of the epithet complained of. Subsequently, the 
question of the appointment of a committee was mooted, to 
inquire into the whole of the disgraceful circumstances, but 
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this was abandoned when Mr. Fisher (who was the first to 
resort to physical force) and Mr. Logan apologised to the 
House. With this, one of the most humiliating episodes in 
the history of the House of Commons came to an end. 

The Home Rule Bill passed through Committee amid the 
loud cheers of the Ministerialists- The last division was 
taken on the preamble, which was carried by a majority of 
80 — 291 votes to 261. As Mr, Gladstone left the House, the 
whole of the Ministerialists and Nationalists rose in their 
places, and cheei'ed him vociferously. 

The main changes effected in the Bill in Committee may 
here be indicated. An addition was made to Clause 2, pi’ovid- 
ing expressly that, notwithstanding anything in the Act, the 
supreme power and authority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom should remain unaffected and undimmished over 
all persons, matters, and things within the Queen’s dominions. 
To Clause 3, fixing the matters in respect to which the Irish 
Legislature was not to have power to make laws, a sub- 
section was added, declaring that the exceptions from the 
powers of the Irish Legislature were set forth for greater 
certainty, and not so as to restrict the generality of the 
limitation imposed by the amendment to Clause 2. Under 
Clause 4, the Irish Legislature was forbidden to confer any 
advantage or benefit, on account of religious belief, or to 
divert the property of any religious body. In the same 
clause, the original term, ‘'due process of law,” without 
which no person was to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, was defined and rendered more precise by the 
addition of the words, “ in accordance with settled, principles 
and precedents.” It was finally provided that 80 Irish 
members should continue to have seats in the Imperial 
Parliament. The financial changes in the Bill have been 
already described. With regard to the Irish members, Mr. 
Gladstone addressed a letter to Mi-. John Cowan, the chair- 
man of his Midlothian committee, defending their retention 
at Westminster, with power to vote on all questions, on the 
ground that the great majority of the supporters of Home 
Rule desired it. 

While the Bill was before the House of Commons, a 
gun-maker’s assistant at Sheffield, named William Henry 
Townsend, was brought up at Bow Street, charged with 
firing a revolver near Downing Street, to the common danger, 
and he was also charged with sending a letter -threaten- 
ing to mui’der Mr. Gladstone. It appears that Townsend 
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tkreatened to kill tke Premier i£ lie did not ''drop tkat 
cursed Bill"' — tke Home Rule Bill. He laid in -wait for Mr. 
Gladstone in Downing Street, with a loaded revolver, and 
saw the Premier come out; but he was "so surprised at his 
appearance, and he looked so cheerful and happy,” that the 
prisoner raised his hat with respect. Two days later, how- 
ever, he discharged a barrel of his revolver — accidentally, 
according to his own account — ^in the vicinity of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s house. He was committed for trial at the Central 
Criminal Court, where he was brought up on the 1st of 
June. As it was shown that he was liable to fits of mental 
aberration, he was ordered to be detained during Her 
Majesty's pleasure. 

On the 16th of June, Mr. Cremer moved a resolution in 
the House of Commons in favour of international arbitration, 
drawing attention to the fact that the American Congress 
was prepared to facilitate such a settlement of international 
disputes. Mr. Gladstone said he hoped that, before long, a 
treaty of arbitration might be concluded between Great 
Britain and the United States, and he suggested that the 
object desired by the hon. member might be completely gained 
if the following words were added to the resolution : “ That 
this House, cordially sympathising with the purpose in view, 
expresses the hope that Her Majesty’s Government will lend 
their ready co-operation to the Government of the United 
States on the basis of the foregoing resolution.'' The 
Premier expressed his earnest hope that a central and 
impartial tribunal might eventually be established for the 
settlement of international disputes. A modified resolution, 
drawn up by Mr. Gladstone, was then adopted. 

The whole nation was plunged into grief when the appal- 
ling news arrived that Her Majesty’s ship Victoria, a new 
battleship, completed in 1887, had been run into by the ram 
of Her Majesty's ship Caiuperdown, during manoeuvres off 
Tripoli, on the coast of Syria, and had turned over and sunk 
fifteen minutes afterwards in eighty fathoms of water. The 
Victoria was the flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Squadron, who 
was drowned, together with upwards of 400 of the officers and 
crew. It transpired that the disaster was due to an inex- 
plicable and unfortunate order of Sir George Tryon himself, 
and the finding of the Court-martial subsequently held was 
to this effect. The sad event was made the subject of official 
communications in both Houses. In the Commons, Mr. 
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G-ladstone said ha was certain that the deepest sympathy of 
the House would be excited^ not only on behalf of the brave 
men who had found an early grave amid all the circum- 
stances of peace and pomp and splendour^ but also on 
account of the surviving relatives and families of the large 
number of persons whose loss the country had to deplore. 
Lord Greorge Hamilton paid a tribute of respect to the 
memory of Admiral Tryon^ and added that he was sure the 
House would echo and endorse the kindly expressions of 
sympathy which had fallen from the Prime Minister. 

In the House of Lords^ on the 26th of Jiine^ the Earl of 
Kimberley pi’oduced a despatch fi’om the Viceroy of India 
announcing that his Council had passed an Act to carry into 
immediate effect the plan recommended by Lord Herschelhs 
committee in regard to the currency. The Act provided for 
the close of the Indian Mints to free coinage of silver from 
the date of its passing ; and arrangements would be made 
to issue rupees from the Mints in exchange for gold, at the 
rate of 16cZ. per rupee until further notice; while, on the 
other hand, sovereigns would be received at the public 
treasuries in payment of Government dues at the same rate. 
It was intended to introduce a gold standard into India, but 
gold would not be made legal tender at present. In the 
Commons, Mr, Gladstone made a similar announcement, but 
also read another commnnication, to the effect that, on the 
question whether silver now on its way to India would be 
admitted to free coinage, the Government of India had been 
instructed that it was open to admit it in any instance if 
they thought fife, each case being considei^ed on its own 
merits. 

On the 30th of Jane Mr. Webh brought forward a resolu- 
tion condemnatory of the opium traffic in India, and asking 
for the appointment of a Eoyal Commission to inquire into 
the expenditure and resources of India., and to ascertain 
what assistance would he required fx’om the British Exchequer 
in order to meet any deficit of revenue which would be occa- 
sioned by the suppression of the opium traffic, Mr, Gladstone 
contended that the Government could not pledge themselves 
further as to the contraction of the opium traffic without in- 
cluding in their proceedings operative means for going to the 
very root of the question. The motion committed the House 
to abolition of the growth of opium and the traffic in opium, 
before they had considered the obstacles in their way, and 
the mode in which they were to be surmounted. Ho moved 
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an amendment, standing in tlie name of the IJDder- Secretary 
for India, which was to the effect that a Eoyal Commission 
should be appointed to inquire into the whole subject of the 
juauufacture, sale and consumption of opium in India. Mr. 
Webb’s resolution was negatived by 184 to 106, and Mr. 
Giladstone’s amendment was then agreed to. 

Addresses of congratulation to Her Majesty were carried 
in both Houses of Parliament on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Duke of York to the Princess May. Mr. Gladstone 
moved the Address in the Commons on the 14th of July, as 
well as Addresses to the Prince aud Princess of Wales and the 
Duke and Dachess of York. He observed that although the 
House had no financial ofdce to perform in the way of pro- 
vision for the Eoyal pair, yet it was quite plain that, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the proceedings of the House down to 
the present time, notice of the event ought to be taken in 
the manner indicated in the Address, considering that the 
marriage was in the direct line of succession to the Crown, 
The practice of presenting these Addresses was one in which 
the House had on every similar occasion both cordially and 
unanimously concurred, and he earnestly hoped that unani- 
mity would be maintained on the present occasion. Mr. 
Balfour seconded the motion, which was carried nomine 
contra dice nte. 

On the 5th of August, Mr. Gladstone visited the National 
Workmen’s Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, and dis- 
tributed the prizes to the successful exhibitors. In an 
interesting speech he expressed his pleasure and satisfaction 
in the Exhibition. Its object, he said, was to promote and 
stimulate individual workmanship, and this was a desirable 
object, because experience showed that a change of labour 
was in many cases one of the best and most effectual means 
of relief. The grinding uniformity of daily labour was one 
of the evils incidental to the marvellous triumph which in 
this era had been wrought through the development of 
machinery, and anything which, like that exhibition, tended 
to lift workmen outside the sphere of mere mechanical 
process, was bound to be eminently beneficial. He urged 
the importance of the truth that industrial art could, almost 
without exception, be brought to partake of the character of 
fine art ; and he closed by hoping* that the Exhibition would 
be followed by many others. 

An address of gratitude to, and confidence in Mr. Glad- 
stone, signed by 8,635 liberal members of the Presbyterian 
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Charcli in Ireland haying been forwarded to the Premier^ 
the right hon. gentleman wrote expressing the satisfaction 
with which he had received it. He observed that the senti- 
ments thus placed before him as to Home Rule and the land- 
laws in Ireland reminded him how likely it was that his 
opponents would be shortly undeceived in respect of their 
assumption of the homogeneity of what they called the loyal 
minority on all important matters. 

The Home Rule Bill entered upon its Report-stage in the 
House of Commons on the 7th of August. The debate pro- 
ceeded until the 21st, when Mr. Gladstone felt compelled to 
submit a resolution for closuring this stage of the measure 
on the 25th inst. He pointed out that when the resolution 
came into force, the measure would have been under dis- 
cussion for seventy-nine days, and this was nearly double the 
amount of time which had been devoted to the discussion of 
any of the most important constitutional changes that had 
ever been effected. The Premier maintained that his motion 
was absolutely necessary after what had occurred. The 
provisions of the bill raised vast issues, but a question still 
larger underlay this subject — ^namely, whether a minority 
could legitimately, by an augmentation in the bulk of the 
amendments, render legislation impossible. The Govern- 
ment contended that the motion was absolutely required for 
securing, in any real and constitutional shape, the liberty 
and efficacy of parliamentary discussion. 

Mr. Chamberlain moved an amendment to the effect that 
the proposal was calculated to degrade the House to the 
position of a voting machine, and to deprive the British 
majority of its constitutional right to discuss a policy by 
which British interests would be injuriously affected ; and 
declaring that the House declined to accept a resolution by 
which the Government arbitrarily claimed to limit debate on 
a measure of the highest national importance. The right 
hon. gentleman was supported by Mr. Balfour and other 
members, but their arguments were trenchantly answered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who declared that the 
Government would not permit the wishes of the country in 
regard to legislation to be frustrated, and that they were 
perfectly prepared to take the opinion of the House now 
on this resolution, and the opinion of the country here- 
after. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment was rejected by 200 to 
162, thus giving a substantial majority of 38 in favour of 
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tlae Governraent. Mi\ Gladstone’s resol ation was tlien agreed 
to without a division. 

At eleven o’clock on the night of the 25th, Mr. Gladstone’s 
closure resolution came into force, thus terminating the debate 
on the report. An amendment which was being discussed 
was negatived bj 227 to 191, majority, 36. An amend- 
ment to Clause 23, moved by Mr, John Morley, and providing 
that judges of the Supreme Court or other superior court, 
and County Court judges, should in future be appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, was carried by 228 to 190, majority, 
88. A further amendment was then submitted by Mr. Mor- 
ley, providing that if any of the existing judges, or other 
person, having his salary charged on the consolidated fund, 
retired from oflSce before completion of the period of service 
entitling him to a pension. Her Majesty might grant to him 
such pension, after considering any representation that 
might be made by the Irish Government.” This was also 
carried by 228 to 190. The remaining Government amend- 
ments to various clauses and schedules were then ag’reed to, 
and the House adjourned. 

The Premier received a deputation at Downing Street, 
on August 25th, from the Scottish Disestablishment Council, 
who asked the Government to accept and support Sir C. 
Cameron’s Scotch Disestablishment Bill. A number of mem- 
bers of Parliament accompanied the deputation. In his 
reply, Mr. Gladstone expressed his hearty general concur- 
rence with the object of the deputation. After referring to 
the effect of the Patronage Act of 1874, he laid stress on 
the fact that the Duke of Devonshire had originally 
enunciated the doctrine that the question was a Scottish 
one, and one to be dealt with according to Scottish ideas 
and convictions. This admission was very important in 
regard to the cases both of Scotland and "Wales. He enter- 
tained no enthusiastic opinion with respect to the Suspensory 
Bill, but commended Sir C. Cameron’s Bill as an offering 
for the sake of peace. The friends and supporters of the 
Establishment would make a great mistake if they allowed 
the question to become a part of the gigantic conti’oversy 
between political parties by rejecting this proposal for a 
settlement. The Government had a warm and friendly feel- 
ing towards the Bill, and were ready to support it, but they 
could not give any definite pledges as to how and when that 
support would be best extended. 

The third reading of the Home Rule Bill was moved by 
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Mr. Gladstone on tlie SOtli o£ August, when tlie House of 
Commons presented an animated scene. The Premier first 
deduced an argument for Home Rule from the systems of 
goremment in European and other States, which were all 
based on the radical and fundamental principle of* a division 
between local and imperial affairs. That was the principle 
adopted in this Bill ; and another argument in its favour was 
derived from the authority of the civilized world, as exhibi- 
ted in its permanent litei'ature. He had never found a 
foreign writer of weight who had approved the conduct of 
England towards Ireland, or had described it otherwise than 
as a great stain upon tlie honour of this country. Count 
Cavour had been quoted on the other side, but he wrote long 
before the real history of the case was known, and, more- 
over, even he gave only a qualified approval to the Union. 
Indeed, that great statesman took in principle the position, 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government, of preserving the 
supremacy of Parliament and the unity of the Empire, while 
granting to Ireland that self-government which had been 
given to Canada at the time when he wrote. Mr. Gladstone 
then dealt with the great expenditure of time which had 
been given to the Bill. After a discussion of over eighty 
days the Government could only advance the measure by 
the use of the closure. He regarded the closure as an evil 
only to be tolerated for the avoidance of some much greater 
evil. The Government had further been assisted by the 
unbounded sacrifices made by their supporters, in devoting 
their time to the discharge of their public duties. On 
Clauses 3 and 4, no fewer than 141 amendments had been 
moved, which occupied 110 hours in discussion ; and the 
purpose of these amendments was to restrict the powers 
of the Irish Legislature, and to undo piecemeal the work 
of devolution, which had been performed in the gross on 
the main stage of the Bill. This he strongly condemned as 
an unexampled proceeding. The speeches delivered against 
the Bill were no fewer than 930 in number, and occupied 
162 hours in delivery; whereas those in favour of the Bill 
occupied only 57 hours. It seemed to him that the Oppo- 
sition intended to drive the Government to the use of _ the 
closure, and to prevent them from possessing a free residue 
of the year for British Legislation. Many clauses besides 
the schedules had not been discussed, but he insisted that 
the clauses which laere discussed contained the cardinal 
pi'inciples and provisions of the measure. Examining next 
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tlie allegatious made against the Billj the Premier said they 
were mainly these — that it would separate the Irish from 
the English ; that it would destroy the Constitution j that 
it would break up the Empire j that it wouldj Avithin the 
House of • Commons, annihilate financial control over the 
expenditure of the country ; that it would make an Irish 
delegation supreme in “ British affairs within those walls ; 
that the result to the loyal minority would virtually be 
slavery in person, property, and religion ; and that the Irish 
controversy would be fiercer than ever. He believed these 
pleas to be monstrous and hideous falsehoods ; while if they 
Avere true they would recoil horribly upon ourselves. He 
asked whether we were to admit that after the 700 years 
of the British connection with Ireland the result was that 
we had brought her to a state in Avhich she could not 
undertake, without danger and ruin, the responsibilities 
Avhich in every other country had been found to be within 
the capacity of the people, and to be fraught with the 
richest benefits ! The supporters of the Bill denied that 
the brand of incapacity had been laid by the Almighty on 
one particular branch of our race. Finally, they felt that 
the passing of this measure would constitute the greatest 
among all the steps which had hitherto been taken on behalf 
of the Irish people. 

Mr. Courtney moved the rejection of the Bill, upon which 
he said the Unionist party demanded the national judgment. 
The Attorney General, in a powerful speech, supported the 
measure, which was further supported by Mr. Redmond, Mr. 
McCarthy, Mr. Billon, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. John Mor- 
ley, but opposed by Mr. Plunket, Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Balfour. 

The division was taken on the night of the 1st of Sep- 
tember, when Mr. Courtney’s amendment was negatived by 
301 to 267 votes — majority, 34. The third reading of the 
Bill was then agreed to without a division. On leaving the 
House Mr. Gladstone was made the subject of an enthusias- 
tic demonstration by his supporters. 

Soon after the Home Rule Bill had passed the Commons, 
it was taken up the same night to the Lords, who had 
assembled at one o’clock to receive it. On the motion of 
Earl Spencer, the Bill was read a first time without a 
division, and the House then rose. On the 5th of September, 
the second reading was moved by Earl Spencer, who earnest- 
ly appealed to their lordships not to stand in the way of a 
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concession to Ii'eland wliicli he believed would give content- 
ment to that country, and make her a source of strength 
instead of weakness to the Empire. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, in a lengthy speech, moved the rejection of the Bill, 
alleging that it would break up the Empire, and make an 
Irish delegation supreme in British affairs. The remaining 
important speeches on the first night of the debate were 
those of Lord Ribblesdale for, and Lord Cadogan against, 
the measure. On the second night, the Duke of Argyll 
delivered a strong philippic against the Bill and its author, 
and other hostile speeches included those of Lord Ashbourne, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and Lord Cross. The suppor- 
ters of the measure were Lord Playfair and the Marquis of 
Ripon. On the third night the Bill was attacked by Lord 
Selborne, Lord Waterford, Lord Dunraven, and Lord North- 
brook ; but Lord Rosebery delivered in its favour the ablest 
speech as yet heard on either side, and it was also supported 
by Lords Thring, Swansea, and Sandhurst. On the 8th, 
which was the last night of the debate, the Marquis of 
Salisbury made a powerful speech against the Bill, and it 
was likewise opposed by Lords Oranbrook, Halsbury, and 
Morley, and the Bishop of Ripon. The Lord Chancellor, 
however, delivered a remarkably clear and argumentative 
speech in its favour, and it was also ably supported by the 
Earl of Kimberley. 

When the division was taken, it was found that the Bill 
was lost by a majority of 378, the numbers being — for the 
Bill, 41 ; against, 419. Their lordships had not assembled 
in such numbers for years as they had on this occasion, for 
the purpose of throwing out a measure that was intended 
as a message of peace to Ireland. 

This great question was thus once more left in suspense 
pending another appeal to the people at lai-ge. 

Shortly after the defeat of the Home Rule Bill in the House 
of Lords, Mr. Gladstone spent a brief holiday at Blairgowrie. 
From this place he proceeded to Edinburgh on the 28th of 
September, for the purpose of delivering a speech to his 
Midlothian constituents. The main purport of the address 
was the state of the relations between the Lords and the 
Commons, and the speaker enlarged on the necessity for drastic 
measures of reform in connection with the Upper House. 

Mr. Gladstone’s eighty-fourth birthday was celebrated on 
the 19th of December, and it was made the occasion for 
cordial greetings and congratulations to the Nestor of 
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Hawai'den^ on tlie part of all classeSj from the highest to the 
lowest in the land. 

The Parliamentaiy Session of 1893 was protracted beyond 
all precedent^ owing to the necessities of public business. 
Christmas arrived, and the House of Commons, which was 
still sitting, had only a brief respite, being summoned to 
reassemble after a few days. Constitutional questions having 
arisen in consequence of the succession of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh to the Dukedom of Saxe-Coburg by the death of his 
uncle, the Prime Minister was questioned on the subject on 
the 3rd of January, 1894. In reply to the question whether 
the Duke, being now a foreign sovereign, retained the legal 
right, as a member of the House of Lords, to revise or reject 
Bills passed by the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone said 
the Constitutional position was exactly the same as it would 
be in the case of a member of the House of Commons. The 
only difference was that in the latter case the tribunal of 
appeal would be the House of Commons, while in the Duke’s 
case it would be the House of Lords. With the determina- 
tion of the Constitutional question the Lower House had 
nothing to do. 

On the 18th of January Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone left London 
for Biarritz, where they made a stay of some weeks’ duration. 
The Premier visited several places of interest in the Basque 
provinces daring his stay, and was the recipient of many 
friendly demonstrations. He could not altogether escape 
that modern irrepressible personality, the interviewer, who 
reported in the Fatrie that he had never had any intention 
of resigning or of going to the House of Lords. He was de- 
termined to pursue his great reforms, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the House of Lords. 

Before the Prime Minister returned to England, however, 
a sensational statement was published in the Neiu York 
Trihune to the effect that he was in danger of losing his eye- 
sight. It was stated that a cataract had entirely obliterated 
the sight of one eye, and that another cataract had begun to 
form on the other eye. He had requested his medical at- 
tendant, Dr. Granger, of Chester, to operate at once, but he 
had declined to do so. Dr. Granger telegraphed a denial of 
the "ridiculous statement"” that he had declined to perform 
an operation for a cataract when Mr. Gladstone requested 
him to do so. 

The Premier arrived in London on the 10th of February, 
and on the 12th appeared in his customary place in the 
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House of Commons, when he was received with great 
enthusiasm. Next day he paid a well-deserved tribute to 
Sir Gerald Portal, British Commissioner to Uganda, whose pre- 
mature death was generally lamented. He was a diplomatist 
of much promise, and Mr, Gladstone remarked that he had 
rendered a very great service to the public by his Mission to 
Uganda, which had beeu conducted with admirable ability 
and energy. 

Important amendments introduced by the Lords into the 
Local Government (England and Wales) Bill — otherwise 
known as the Parish Councils Bill — ^led to further debates in 
the House of Commons. On the 19th of February Mr. 
Gladstone supported Mr. Fowler’s motion to disagree with 
the Lords’ amendment, which reduced the number of trustees 
of non-ecolesiastical charities appointed by the Parish Council 
or meeting to one-third of the whole. He remarked that the 
proposal which the Lords sought to dislodge was carried in 
the Commons by a majority of 61, or nearly double the 
normal Government majority; and he defended the action 
of the Government in accepting Mr. Cobb’s amendment — 
which was the sub-section that the Lords rejected — in favour 
of a majority of the trustees being elective. The people of 
the parish ought to have the dominant control over parochial 
charities. The motion to disagree jvith the Lords was carried 
by 215 to 165. A compromise was subsequently arrived at 
with the Lords on this Bill, and the measure became law. 

Friction arose between the Lords and the Commons on 
another important Government measure — the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. The chief point of difference was with re- 
ference to contracting out of the provisions of the Bill, to 
which the Government could not agree. The Lords having 
adhered to their amendment, however, the question again 
came before the House of Commons on the 20th of February. 
Mr. Gladstone now said, amid loud cheers, that the Govern- 
ment desired to raise on this amendment a clear and simple 
issue, which could best be attained by his moving that the 
order be discharged and the Bill withdrawn. There was a 
good maxim that half a loaf was better than no bread, but it 
was inapplicable in the present instance, inasmuch as the 
amendment adopted by the Lords could not be considered 
apart from its general bearing on the whole framework and 
substance of the Bill. His firm belief was that among the 
working classes there was an extremely large, and perhaps 
enormous, preponderance of opinion adverse to the amend- 
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ment. For these reasons the Government strongly recom- 
mended the House to decline to recede from the position they 
had taken up, and to refuse to consider the amendment 
introduced in the House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone’s motion 
was carried by 226 to 6, and the Bill was accordingly with- 
drawn, the responsibility for its loss being thrown upon the 
House of Lords. 

Towards the close of February various reports were in 
circulation as to Mr. Gladstone’s resignation of the Premier- 
ship. Unhappily, the great statesman himself at length felt 
that the time had come when this important step ought to be 
no longer delayed. Before taking it, however, he delivered 
a memorable speech in the House of Commons, in which he 
struck the keynote for the Liberal Party in its opposition to 
the House of Lords. In the course of this speech, which was 
delivered on the 1st of March, he agreed reluctantly to the 
last amendments of the Lords to the Local Government Bill. 
The Government, he said, were compelled to accompany their 
acceptance of the amendments then under consideration with 
a sorrowful declaration that the differences of mental habit 
and fundamental tendency between the two Houses had in 
the present year created a state of things which, in their 
judgment, could not continue. The controversy was one 
which, when once raised, must go forward to its issue, which 
must, in the last resort, be decided by the authority of the 
nation. The time for that judgment to be invited was a 
question for the Executive Government to decide ; but at all 
events the matter must receive at an early date a settlement 
by the highest authority. The Premiei’’s declaration was 
received with prolonged cheering by all sections of the 
Liberal Party. 

At Windsor Castle, on the 3rd of March, Mr. Gladstone, 
for the fourth and last time, resigned into the Queen’s hands 
the high ofi5.ce of Prime Minister. Old age and increasing 
physical infirmities were the reasons which led him to take 
this course. The last of the great historical figures in our 
Parliamentary history thus stepped down out of the ofiScial 
political arena, amid the warm sympathies of his friends and 
the admiring tributes of his opponents. Eloquent testimony 
was borne to the far-reaching influence of his marvellous 
career, which was unique in two respects. No other states- 
man had seen such a length of public service, and no other 
statesman had ever held on four occasions the highest office 
in the State. To his young and able successor. Lord Rose- 
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bery, he left a gi-eat heritage and great traditions. Through- 
out England, Europe, and the Colonies, Mr. Grladstone’s 
retirement from the Premiership drew forth warm and 
admiring tributes to his sterling and upright character, his 
wonderful eloquence, and his matchless still as a Parlia- 
mentary leader. But posterity alone can adequately gauge 
the enduring effects of his long and splendid services to the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS— CONCLTJSION. 

Mr. Gladstone and the Movements of the Time — Personal Characteristics — ^His 
Peligious Feeling — His Oratory — Its Scoiie, Vaiiety, and Character — His 
Studious Habits — Surprising Intellectual Labouis — Nature of his Pursuits at 
Hawarden— Miscellaneous Traits — delations with the Sovereign — Concluding 
Pemarhs. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the greatest Commoner of his time would be in- 
eomplete without some reference to his personal characteristics. 
We have had English statesmen whose claims to remembrance 
have been confined to their eminent political services^ and who^ 
beyond those limits, have scarcely possessed a personality in the 
eyes of their countrymen. With Mr. Gladstone the case is 
wholly different. In almost every movement of the age he has 
been a participant, whether that movement be social, scientific, 
pliilanthropic, political, or religions; while at some point or 
other liis sentiments and sympathies have impinged npon those of 
every class in the State. His life, in fact, has been larger and 
fuller than that of any of his contemporai’ies ; and England will 
fail to recognise in how great a degree his name is inextricably 
interwoven with the history of the past fifty years until his 
eloquence is silent and his presence withdrawn from her midst. 

Mr. Gladstone is not only the most versatile orator, the most 
brilliant debater, and the foremost member of Parliament of his 
age, hut is pre-eminently a Christian statesman. The golden 
thread of Christian principle runs through all his utterances. 
There are many conscientious men who would have us believe 
that they have sounded the heights and depths of Christianity, 
and found it a superstition and a fable — men by whom religion 
is accounted at variance with scientific and intellectual progress : 
yet its power is the deepest and gi-eatest over the individual 
which the world has ever seen, and let no man contemn or 
despise its influence upon the national life. Those who divorce 
polities from morality doubtless see in an unswerving religious 
belief a hindrance to the development of a statesman in the 
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q[uestionable paths of chicane and diplomacy ; and there is 
another class who, while not going so far, still look askance 
upon a"1ioo rigid adherence to principle in political matters. But 
Mr. Gladstone has invariably ‘ worn his heart upon his sleeve,’ 
and disposed for ever of the idea that tortuousness and subterfuge 
are necessary to the successful political leader. In these de- 
generate days, when we may almost adopt, politically, the 
language of the Prince of Denmark, and say, ^ Virtue itself of 
vice must pardon beg,’ Mr. Gladstone has demonstrated that 
simplicity of character, frankness and unreservedness of speech, and 
moral sensibility, are not incompatible with true political greatness. 

Not content with battling against forms of error, and insisting 
upon the supreme importance of religious truth, Mr. Gladstone 
is amongst those who believe in Christianity as a living, vitalising 
force in the individual, and he has endeavoured pi'actieally to 
illustrate its influence. Those who are most severed from him 
in these matters will at least do deference to his convictions. 
His deep and unaffected piety has won for him the esteem of all 
ihe various religious bodies with which he has been brought 
into contact ; and it is stated that ‘ he has been found in the 
humblest houses, reading to the sick or dying consolatory pas- 
sages of Scripture in his own soft melodious tones.’ His earliest 
friends. Manning, Bishop Hamilton, William Palmer, Henry 
Wilberforce, and others, were of a like type with himself; and, 
had Fortune so willed it, it is not impossible that he who became 
the first of Liberal statesmen might have become equally illus- 
trious as a divine. Into his private life we shall not enter, but 
we may mention an incident which occurred some years ago as 
illustrative of this side of his character. The late Bishop of 
Winchester (Samuel Wilberforce) was under a promise to give 
an address to the divinity students at King’s College, but fail- 
ing to attend on account of ill-health, Mr. Gladstone, at an 
hour’s notice, took his place. His address on that occasion has 
been described to us by one who heard it as earnest and im- 
passioned. Though not an actual sermon, it was based upon 
the phrase in the Epistle to the Romans, 'The righteousness 
which is by faith.’ The character of that address — ^to adopt the 
language of another listener, and one whom it touched into a 
nobler view of the reality of life and its higher aims — ^indicated 
that the speaker possessed the elements of a great pr^cher. In 
enumerating the factors which go to make up Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence over his countrymen, the moral and spiritual element 
must not be forgotten, superflrtous as it may appear to some in 
the sphere of political life. 
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Of his oratory we have already spoken, hut something yet 
remains to he said of its character and variety. Even while hut 
a youthful speaker at the Oxford Union, we are assured that the 
earnestness and intensity of his language and bearing were 
sometimes painful ; ' conviction was stamped on every word he 
uttered.'’ Yet he was by no means always confident in his own 
powers. After the speech which virtually turned out the 
Derhy-Disraeli Ministi’y of 185£, he was asked by Bunsen why 
he did not speak oftener, when he replied that he was withheld 
by mistrust in himself, lest he should find too much difficulty in 
keeping within Christian bounds of moderation, in endeavouring 
to utter faithfully the truth, and yet avoid all that might be 
construed into personality. This very earnestness, it will be 
remembered, at a later period caused Mr. Disraeli to rejoice 
that there was a good substantial piece of furnitui*e between 
himself and that political Achilles, his opponent. While on 
this point we may brush aside the groundless assertion that the 
Mr. Gladstone had in late years regarded Lord Beaconsfield with 
a personal antipathy. Such is not the case ; as Mr. Gladstone 
himself has stated, ^ antipathy is not a word he can admit or 
recognise as describing his attitude at any time.'’ 

Of recent years Mr. Gladstone’s oratory has been almost 
unlimited in scope and variety. In addition to the speeches and 
addresses already specified in their order in the course of this 
work, it may be mentioned as illustrating his gifts of speech 
that he has at one time lectured with much critical acumen upon 
Sir Walter Scott; at another addi*essed in homely language — ■ 
yet withal blending the useful and the noble in its sentiments — 
the aged paupers in St. Pancras Workhouse; upon a third 
occasion he has urged the claims of Eastern research and explora- 
tion, of which he is a warm advocate; on a fourth he has 
discoursed usefully and profitably upon garden cultivation to the 
Hawarden Horticultural Society ; and on a fifth he has addressed 
an assembly of Nonconformist divines at the City Temple. Nor 
have we even yet exhausted the list of his addresses. His voice 
is of itself a great gift, being rich, full, and sonorous. Speak- 
ing generally of his oratory, in certain particular respects he is 
inferior to Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Bright, but his eloquence 
altogether has greater breadth, force, and versatility, than that of 
any of his contemporaries. The memory of other speeches may 
grow faint, but the effect of many of Mr. Gladstone’s Parlia- 
mentary orations must remain indelibly stamped upon the minds 
of those who heard them. While he has a powerful fund of 
sarcasm, and is not destitute of a certain kind of humour, who 
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can equal him in comprehensiveness, in mastery o£ detail, in 
moral fervour, and intensity of feeling ? He has captivated 
alike the learned and the illiterate, causing both to thrill beneath 
the spell of his impassioned and irresistible periods. While tbe 
mellifluous flow of his language has charmed the intellect, tbe 
elevation of his sentiments has touched the spirit of his auditors, 
and quickened into vitality the higher emotions of humanity. 

The extent of Mr. Gladstone's daily intellectual labours has 
been matter of very general surprise. That which he has accom- 
plished was, indeed, only possible under strict rule and method. 
From his earliest years of study each day has seen fulfilled its 
due share of work. At Oxford he was an exception to under- 
graduate life, and did not break off his morning studies at the 
regulation luncheon hour of one o-’eloek. It mattered not where 
he was, in college rooms or in country mansion; from 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. no one ever saw William Ewart Gladstone. He was 
locked up with his books. From the age of eighteen to the 
age of twenty-one he never missed these precious four hours 
except when he was travelling. And his ordeal in the evening 
was not less severe. Eight o^clock saw him once more engaged 
in a stiff bout with Aristotle, or plunged deep in the text of 
Thucydides,^ The habit of assimilating knowledge has been 
constant with him, in all places and at all seasons, from the first 
day of his college life until now. He has always been an early 
man, and — quoting now from an article which appeared shortly 
after Mr. Gladstone’s temporary resignation of the Liberal 
leadership — since his retirement in Flintshire, he is, if possible, 
earlier than before. Shortly after eight o’clock in the morning 
he walks down to prayers in the village church. Early devotion 
and breakfast over, the remainder of the morning, till the gong 
sounds at two o’clock, is devoted to work — ^to reading, writing, 
meditation, or to the performance of arithmetical feats which no 
Cabinet Minister has ever surpassed.’ Luncheon over, there is 
more reading ; or, ‘ if there be visitors in the house, pleasant 
gossip ; or, if the weather be tempting, long walks to be taken, 
or tough oaks to be hewn. Loving air and exercise, Mr. Glad- 
stone is a singularly temperate man in meat and drmk. Still, he 
is only abstemious, not ascetic. A glass or two of claret at 
dinner, and sometimes a glass of port, that nectar of orators, 
satisfy his very moderate requirements for stimulant.’ His recre- 
ation in retirement is such as befits a strong and muscular frame, 
Mr. Gladstone wields the axe with the skill of an experienced 
workman. Sawing wood has long been known as an excellent 
exercise, but it is dull work compared with the pleasure of 
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striking at a kuge tree, x>utting out of question tlie possibility of 
mentally coupling witli each, well- aimed blow 'tiis destruction of a 
political opponent. In wood-cutting deshabille, so little does 
the lord of tke soil look like himself that he has often been 
accosted by practical ’■* hands^ and received, meekly as is his 
wont, a lesson from them, the practical man remaining all the 
while ignorant of the manner of man he was addressing. In his 
moments of mental and physical relaxation, the Napoleon of 
pratory (whose heavy artillery is always brought up at the right 
moment) and the champion of amateur woodmen vanish into the 
genial host, whose high spirits break out at every moment, and 
who is never more rejoiced than when he can play a comedy part 
on his own or his song’s lawn."’ Fui'ther, it has been observed that 
the frank and free manner of Mr. Gladstone, his liberality in 
throwing open Hawarden Park to the public, and the deep interest 
he takes in all local improvements, ‘ have made him one of the 
best beloved of English celebrities. On Sunday morning, as the 
bells of Hawarden Church ring out through the heavy autumn 
air, vigorous pedestrians may be observed marching up the hill, 
their dusty raiment and shiny countenances proclaiming that 
their walk to church has been a long one. This determination 
towards Hawarden as a place of devotion is not owing to a dearth 
of churches in the neighbourhood. There are churches at Mold 
and elsewhere, but in none of these are the lessons read in the 
sonorous tones of the Premier of England.'' 

There are yet other traits to be mentioned. Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal chanty is proverbial, but his generosity has not been 
bounded by pecuniary limits. When oppressed with the cares of 
State he has turned aside to tender counsel and advice in a 
thousand ways to those who have desired it, and this when time 
has been his most precious possession. Nor has he served the 
State at all selfishly : when Prime Minister he resisted a motion 
for increase of salary in the Plouse of Commons, and when he 
left office he sought for no pension, although the numerous 
claims upon him wei’C understood to have compelled the sale of 
his very remarkable collection of valuable china and articles of 
virtu. Those who know him best can best speak of his self-denial 
and complete unselfishness ; but as a proof of his independence 
of spirit we may mention one incident which is worthy of record 
in connection with this servairt of the people. We have reason 
to believe tliat when he retired from office, and made an investi- 
gation into the condition of his affairs, Mr. Gladstone discovered 
that the house in Carlton House Terrace, which he had inhabited 
for eighteen years, was beyond his means. He therefore parted 
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with, it, and obtained a smaller house in Harley Street. This 
change from a roomy mansion to one comparatively humble 
entailed, almost as a neeessaiy consequence, the parting with his 
collections, though, as we have seen, this was also portion of the 
prudential plan. The loss of his collections — the accumulation 
of years — must to Mr. Gladstone have been a great one, for his 
lively appreciation of art has not been confined to public addresses 
on that subject •, books, china, and pictures are treasures which he 
has ever regarded with peculiar affection, and which he has 
always delighted to have around him in lavish profusion. 
Severely simple in his tastes, courteous to the very humblest in 
the social scale, ceaseless in his intellectual labours, unswerving 
in his adherence to principle, and untiring in his efforts for the 
public welfare — such is the character — ^not drawn by the pen of 
flattery — of the Ulysses of the Liberal party. 

Touching Mr. Gladstone's relations with the Sovereign, on 
every occasion when he has had the honour to serve the Queen, 
and to be thrown into x^ersonal intercourse with her, her Majesty 
has been full of kindness and condescension both towards himself 
and the members of his family. It is, perhaps, unnecessaiy to 
state that the honours and rewards which in England foDow long 
and distinguished political service would have been willingly con- 
ferred upon Mr. Gladstone by liis gracious Sovereign and Mis- 
tress j he has chosen, however, to remain one of the people, and 
by the people he continues to be regarded as the most illustrious 
ornament of the House of Commons. 

We now approach the conclusion of our task. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career may be traced a natural progression, marked and 
definite, from the first of his recorded utterances to the last. With 
a mind plastic as the age itself, it was impossible for him to stand 
still. Yet every great accession of conviction has cost him public 
and private throes of which those who charge him with fickleness 
and inconstancy know but little. The selfish and unprincipled 
may claim the merit due to a rigid adherence to principle, but it 
is the principle of self. The man who labours for others — be it 
in the political or any other sphere — must prepare for the chang- 
ing tides of circumstance — must ^ know the seasons when to take 
occasion by the hand.’ In finance as in general legislation, Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy has been far-seeing and adapted to the expand- 
ing needs of the time. Amongst all the great financial and 
legislative reforms which owe their initiation to him, and which 
are now accomplished facts, his bitterest enemies cannot lay their 
finger upon one conspicuous failure ; while he has done more for 
the internal prosperity of the Empire than any statesman since 
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Sir Robert Peel. More than tbis, he has been the leader oB the 
people in the highest a*nd truest sense. The welfare of the nation 
— both in its material and moral aspect — has been his paramount 
consideration and desire; and we witness in the self-denying 
efforts of his life not so much 


‘The struggle of the instinct that enjoys,’ 

as 

‘ The more noble instinct that inspires.’ 


We care not what their party designation be; but it is such men 
who raise the science of politics above the level of the huckster and 
the charlatan^ and invest it \ith grandeur and dignity. 


THE END. 
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Bights of the House of Commons, 
268, and the Adullamites, 338; Let- 
ter on the Beform Bill of 1866, 339 ; 
Speech on the Beform Bill of 1866, 
311, Eulogy on Mr. Gladstone, 354; 
Attack on Mr. Disraeli, 368 , President 
of^ the Board of Trade, 372 ; on the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, 
382, 383 ; on Mr. Gladstone and the 
Leadership, 485. 

Brougham, Lord, on Canning’s Election, 
6, on Negro Apprenticeship, 65 ; 
Tribute to Sir B. Peel, 118 ; on the 
Bepeal of the Paper Duty, Note 270. 

Brown, C , Plistory of Newai'lc quo 34. 

Bruce, Mr., Licensing Bill, 415, 

Budget for 1842, 79 , for 1859, 131. 

Budget, Mr. Disraeli’s, for 1852, 138; Mr* 
Gladstone’s esepose of, 130. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s First, 18t53, 
142 ; Income and Exiiendituro, 1853-4, 
143 , New Taxes and the Income-tax, 
143, 116; Beduction of Taxation, 143, 
144 ; Close of the, 147 ; Debate on, 148 ; 
Molesworth on, 148, 149 ; General 
Satisfaction with, 149. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s War, 1854, 167; 
Income and Expenditure, 158; In- 
come-tax, 159, 160 , Home and Foreign 
Drawn Bills, 159; Exchequer Bills, 
159 ; Additional Proposals, 1G1-1G3 , 
Sir S. Northcote on the Character of, 
501. 

Budget, Sir G. C Lewis’s for 1856, 202, 
203; Mr. Gladstone on, 203. 

Budget, Sir G. 0 Lewis’s, for 1857, 207 ; 
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Hr. Disraeli oil 207 ; Gladstone 
on, 208, 209. 

Budget, Mr. Disraeli’s, for 1858, 222; 
Mr. Gladstone on, 22k 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s, for 1859, 249; 
Eevenue and Expenditure, 249 ; Pro- 
posed Increase of the Income-tax, 
250 , Mr. Disraeli’s Criticism on, 250 , 
Mr. Gladstone’s Beply, 251. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s, for 1860, 255 ; 
Scene in the Housej 255 , Details of 
Proposals, 255 ; Kclief of Trade and 
Commerce, 255 ; Financial Besults of 
the Year, 256, 257 ; Increase of 
ReTenne, 257, 258; The Commercial 
Treaty with France, 258 ; and Free 
Trade, 250, 260 , Tribute to Mr. 
Cohden, 260 ; Scheme of Customs 
Reform, 281 ; Proposed Abolition of 
Paper Duty, 261 ; Alterations in the 
Tariff, Conclusion of the, 262, 263; 
Character of the, 263 ; Fmancial 
Statement of 1860, 263; Opponents 
of, 264 ; Mr. Disraeli’s Resolution on, 
264, Character of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Reply, 264, 265 ; Mr. Du Cane’s 
Motion and Defeat, 265 ; Attack on 
the Abolition of Paper Duty, 265; 
The Lords and the Repeal of Paper 
Duty, 267. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s, for 1861, 278; 
Fmancial Statement, 279, 280 ; Effects 
of the French Treaty, 280, 281 ; Esti- 
mated Expenditure, 281 ; Income-tax, 
281 ; Proposed Repeal of the Paper 
Duty, 282 , Close of the, 282 , Debate 
on, 283, 285 ; Passed, 285- 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s for 1862, 289 ; 
Financial Measures, 290, 292 ; Review 
of the Financial Results of tlie Past 
Three Years, 292, 293; Debate on, 
294 296. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s, for 1863, 300 ; 
Increase of Expenditure, 300, 301; 
Condition of Lancashire, 301 ; Dis- 
tress in Ireland, 301 ; Estimates for 
the year, 302; Rectifymg anomalies 
in Taxation, 302; Disposal of the 
Surplus, 302, 303; Review of Four 
Years’ Expenditure, 303 ; Closmg 
Statement, 303, 304. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s for 1864, 310 ; 
Expenditure and Revenue, 310; Sur- 
plus and Decrease in the I7ational 
Debt, 310, 311 ; Imports and Exports, 
311; Effects of the Paper Duty Re- 
peal, 311 ; Estimates for 1864-5, 312 ; 
Application of the SuriDlus, 312 ; Pro- 
posed Reduction of Income-tax, 312 , 
Close of the, 312, 313. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s, for 1865, 318 ; 
Opening Remarks, 318 ; Expenditure 
and Revenue, 319 ; Reduction of the 
I^’ational Debt, 319 ; Imports and Ex- 


ports, 319 ; Smiilus, 319 ; Malt-tax, 
320, Reduction of Duty on Tea and 
the income-tax, 320 ; Amoxmt of 
Reduction in Taxation, 321 ; General 
acceptance of the, 321. 

Budget, Mr. Gladstone’s, for 1866, 330 ; 
Expenditure and Revenue, 330 ; Com- 
mercial Treaties, 330 ; Proposed Re- 
duction in Taxation, 331 ; Scheme for 
Reducing the National Debt, 331, 332. 

Budget, Mr. Lowe’s, for 1870, 415. 

Budget, Sir S. Northcote’s for 1875, 448; 
Mr. Gladstone’s attack on, 488, 4S9. 

Budget, Mr- Gladstone’s, for 1880, 567 : 
for 1881, 572; for 1882, 578. 

Buckley Institute, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Speech at, 478, 480. 

Bucks, Mr. Disraeli’s Address to the 
Electors of, 458, 460. 

Bulgaria, Massacres in, 509; Mr Dis- 
raeli on, 610 ; Mr. Baring’s Account 
of, 511. 

Bulgarian Horrors, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Pamphlet on, 512; Speech at Black- 
heath on, 513, 514. 

Buxton, Foweil, on Negio Apprentice- 
ship, 60. 

0 

Cabinet, Mr. Leatham on the Beacons- 
ffeld, 543. 

Camoys, Lord, on the Yatican Decrees, 
498. 

Canada, Rioting in, 1849, 104. 

Canadian Affairs, Mr Gladstone on, 51 ; 
Troubles of 1838, Mr. Gladstone on, 
54, 105; Mr. Roebuck on, 54, 104, 
105. 

Canadian Com Laws, S3. 

Canadian Indemnity Act, Mr. Glad- 
stone on, 105. 

Canning Contests Liverpool, 6 ; in 
Office, 13; and the Eton Microcosm, 
18 , Mr. Gladstone on the Death of, 
21 , 22 . 

Cards, Halfpenny Postage, Mentioned, 
399. 

Cardwell, Mr , Army Regulation Bill, 
406 ; Mr Gladstone on, 420. 

Carlyle, Mr., Letter on the Eastern 
Question, 515, 516. 

Catholics, Roman, and Ritualism, 491. 

Cavour, Count, and the Independence 
of Italy, 226, 227. 

Chandos, Marquis of, Contests Oxford 
IJmversity, 248, 249. 

Ohaphn, Mr., Attack on Mr, Gladstone, 
517; Mr. Gladstone’s reply to, 518, 
519. 

Characteristics, Mr. Gladstone’s Per- 
sonal, 681, et seqq, 

Chart%sm^ Mx. Carlyle’s, quo 49* 
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Charities and the Income-tax, 304 , Mr. 
Gladstone on, 304-376. 

Chartists, Great Meeting of, 95. 

Chester, Mr. Gladstone’s Speeches at, 
649, 555. 

Children, Mr. Gladstone’s, 63, 64 

Chma, 'War with, Dehate on, 61, 62. 

Chinese Policy, Debate on Lord Palmer- 
ston’s, 211, 212; Mr. Gladstone on, 
312, 314; Lord Palmerston’s Beply, 
214. 

Christ Church, Oxford, 23 

Church and State^ Mr. Gladstone’s, 65; 
Inscribed to the Oxford University, 
66 ; Preface to the 4th Edition, 66 , 
Analysis, 67 ; Irish Church, 68 , Main- 
tenance of Church Establishment, 69 , 
Lord Macaulay on, 69, 71 , Qtict't terly 
JRovieio on, 70 ; Line of Beasonmg, 70; 
Mr. Gladstone’s account of, 73. 

Church Doctrines, 72. 

Church of England, Mr. Miall’s Motion 
for the Disestablishment of, 413, 414, 
452. 

Chwch of England, Is it worth Freserv-- 
mg Mr Gladstone’s Article, 492, 
493. 

Church Patronage (Scotland) Bill, 467 , 
Mr, Baxter’s Amendment, 467 , Mr. 
Gladstone’s Opposition to, 467-469, 
Mr. Disraeli on, 469. 

Church F'nncipUs in tJiezr Results, 71, 
Analysis of, 72, 73. 

Church Bates Abolition Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone on, 21$, 335. 

Church Bates, Mr. Gladstone on, 51, 
100, 274, 275 , Mr. Bright on, 275. 

Civil Allegiance and the v atican Decrees, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Pamphlet, 493, 497 ; 
Papal Claims to, 495, 496, 498. 

Civil Departments open for Competition, 
398. 

Civil List, Sir C. Dilke’s Motion for Be- 
turns of, 430, 433 ; Mr. Gladstone on, 
431 , Scene m the House, 432, 433. 

Cans Romanm mm, 113. Mr. Gladstone 
on, 115, 116. 

Clarendon, Lord, on Lord Bussoll, 180; 
Mr Disraeli’s Attack on the Policy 
of, 347 

Class, Characteristics of the English 
hliddle, 1. 

Classes, Lower English, I. 

Classical Studies, Mr. Gladstone’s Plea 
for, 227. 

Cler^ Disabilities Act, 399, 

Clergy, Mr. Gladstone’s Tiihute to, 470, 
471. 

Clovis, Baptism of, Note, 352. 

Clubs and Licence Duty, 302, 304. 

Oobden, Mr , on Lord Palmerston^s 
Chinese Policy, 212 ; and the French 
Commercial Treaty, 254, 255; Mr. 
Gladstone’s Tribute to, 260. 


Cockbum, Sir A., on the Alabama 
Award, 437 

Coenr de Lwn, Mr. Gladstone’s Poem 
of, 19, 20. 

Coleridge, Sir J T , Circular to the 
Oxford Electors, 323. 

Collier, Sir B., Appomted Judge, 423, 
424 , Debate on, 428, 429. 

Colonial Beform, Debate on, 106. 

Colonies, Mr. Gladstone Under Secretary 
for, 49. 

Colonies, Negro Apprenticeship in, 50 ; 
Mr O’Connell on, 50; Mr. Gladstone 
on, 51. 

Commander-in- Chief under the War 
Minister, 378 

Commerce, Mr. Gladstone on, 2; State 
of at the begmning of the Century, 
5. 

Committee, Ciimean, Mr. Boebuck's 
Motion for, 174, 179; Opposition to, 
182 ; Beport of, 192. 

Compulsory Church Bates Abolition 
Bill, Mr. Gladstone on, 359. 

Conservatism, Mr. Gladstone’s Separa- 
tion from, 229, 230 , Oxford, 22 

Conservative and Liberal Expenditure, 
505-7. 

Conservatives, John Stuart Mill and the, 
347 , Educated by Mr. Disraeli, 356. 

Consort, Prince, on the Aim of the 
Crimean ‘War, 151 ; on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Scheme to Pay War Expenses, 
157 ; on the Policy of Piussia, 168, 
169 , on the Management of the 
Crimean War, 1 72 ; to Lord Aberde en, 
187, 188. 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 215 ; Milner 
Gibson’s Amendment on, 215 ; Mr 
Gladstone on, 216, 217 ; Lord Palmer- 
ston on, 217 ; Defeat of, 217, 218 

Coiistantmople, Conference at, 514 , 
Failure of, 516 

Constitution Question, Discussion on a, 
268-270. 

Controversy, Beligious, Partial Effects 
of, 501. 

Convocation, Mr. Gladstone’s Valedic- 
tory Addiess to the Oxford, 326, 
327. 

Coin Law Question mentioned, 63. 

Corn Law Duties, Sir B. Peel’s Sliding 
Scale of, 78. 

Corn Laws, Lord Bussell’s Amendment 
on, 78, Mr. Gladstone on, 78, 79; 
Debate on, 78, 79; ViUiers’s Motion 
for Bepeal of, 79; Question of Bepeal, 
81, 82; Abolition of alluded to, 84, 
Times on, 89, Mr. Gladstone on the 
Bepeal of, 89, Bepeal of 90, 91. 

Couniry and the Government, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Article on, 501. 

Country, Condition of, in 1842, 78 ; 
Pi'osperity of 1864, ^09, 310. 
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Cranbome, Lord, on Mr. Disraeli’s 
Defona Bill, 80, 81. 

Credit, Yote of, 287 ,* Mr G-ladstone on, 
526. 

Crimea, Mr. Grladstone’s Defence of the 
Expedition to, 186, 187 ; Cost of, 202. 

Crimean War, Aim of, 151 ; Hostilities 
commenced, 161 ; Management of, 171 ; 
Debate on, 172-174 ; Progress of, 191, 
192 ; Cost of, 202 ; and Pmance, 604, 

Culture, Mr. Gladstone on the Higher, 
481. 

Cyprus, Mr. Gladstone, on, 556 


D 

Da%ly Nem on Mr, Gladstone, 283 ; on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford Defeat, 325 ; 
on Mr, Gladstone at Blackheath, Note, 
419, quo 457, 510. 

Bamf Telegraph on Mr. Gladstone, Note, 
381, quo 458. 

Danuhian Principahties, Mr. Gladstone 
on, 220-222 

Dean of Christ Church nominates Mr. 
Gladstone for Oxford, 248. 

Debt, National, Mr. Gladstone’s Scheme 
to Bednce the, 141, 142, 331, 332 ; De- 
crease in, 310, 319 , Sir S. Noithcote’s 
Proposals on, 488. 

Decrees, Napoleon I.’s, against British 
Trade, 5, 

Decrees, the British Government’s, 6, 6 

Demerara, Mr. Gladstone on the Slaves 
of, 43-45. 

Deptford, Mr. Gladstone’s Speech at, 461. 

Deputation, an Inhuential, to Lord 
Dei by, 267 ; see Note, 267. 

Deputies, Imprisonment of Neapolitan, 
122 

Derby Ministry of 1857, 218, 219 ; Eeform 
Bill of, 245, 247, Defeat of, 247; Hesig- 
nation, 248 ; Ministry of, 1866, 349. 

Derby, Lord, and the Kepeal of the 
Paper Duty, 267, 268, on the Question 
of Beform, 350 ; on Mr, Gladstone’s 
Irish Church Besolutions, 367, opposed 
to Irish Church Disestablishment, 386 , 
Besignation of, 332. 

Despotism, Neapolitan, 120, 123; Dis- 
cussed in Parliament, 125 , Lord Pal- 
merston on, 125, 126. 

Dilke, Sir 0., mentioned, 423 ; Civil List 
Motion, 430-433. 

Dillwyn, Mr., Motion on the Iiish 
Church, 317. 

Disraeli, Mr. B , on Protection, 91 ; on 
SirB. Peel’sPolicy, 96; Definition of a 
Bine Book, 96 ; on the Bepeal of Navi- 
gation Laws, 103 ; and the Poor Laws, 
107, 109 , on Free Trade, 137, Note, 
138 ; Mr. Heibert’s Invective on, 138, 
Budget for 1852, 138 ; and Lord Rus- 


sell, 148, Scheme to Pay War Expenses, 
157 , on the Policy of the Aberdeen 
Ministry, 160, 164, 165, 172, 173; on the 
Yienna Conference, 186; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 1857, 218 ; Budget for 

1858, 222; and the Reform Bill of 

1859, 245 ; Criticism on the Budget of 

1859, 250 , Resolution on the Budget 
of 1860, 264 ; on the Budget of 1862, 
294; ^‘No-confldence” Motion, 315 ; on 
the Reform Bill of 1866, 342 ; Reform 
Resolutions of 1867, 353 * Educates Ms 
Party, 356 , made Premier, 356, Note, 
356, 357 ; Attack on Lord Salisbury, 
365 ; Attack on Mr. Lowe, 366 ; Mims- 
terial Explanations, 368 ; Resignation 
of the Ministry of, 372 ; on the Irish 
Church Disestablishment Bill, 381, 
382; on the Irish LandBill, 393; on Mi. 
Gladstone’s Foreign Policy, 401, 402 ; 
on the Condition of Ireland, 404 ; on 
theEnghsh Church, 413 , on the Treaty 
of Wa^iagton, 426, 427 , on the Glad- 
stone Policy of 1872, 426 , on the Irish 
University Education Bill, 447, 448; 
declines to take Office, 451, Reasons 
for Declining to take Office, 451, 452 ; 
on the Gladstone Pohcy, 454 , Election 
Address of 1874, 458, 460 , Financial 
Policy, 605, 507 , and the Bulgarian 
Massacres, 510, 511; Created a Peer, 
511 ; Death of, 674, Buned at Hughen- 
den, 574; Monument in Westminster 
Abbey, 574. See Bmconsfidd. 

Dissenters’ Chapel Bill mentioned, 84, 
Endowment Bill, S4, 85 

Dissenters’ Burials Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
on, 307. 

Dissenters Preaching in Churches, 453. 

Disturbances of 1848, 94, 95. 

Divorce Bill, The, Mr Gladstone on, 211. 

Dollmger, Dr. von, and the Yaticaa 
Decrees, 498, see Note 498. 

Dn Cane, Mr., Motion on the Budget of 

1860, 265. 

Dnfi, Grant, on Mr. Gladstone, 351, 352. 

Dunkellin, Lord, Amendment on the 
Franchise Bill of 1866, 348. 

Duiham, Letter, Lord Russell’s, alluded 
to, 133. 

E 


East, Doctrine of British Interest in, 158; 

Mr. Gladstone’s Theory of, 150, 151. 
East India Company Monopoly Abo- 
lished, 43; Mr. Gladstone on the 
Company, 218 ; Debate on ‘the Bills, 
218, 220. 

Eastern Affiairs, Great Debate on, 536 ; 

Mr. Gladstone’s Speech on, 537, 539. 
Eastern Question in 1856 and 1875-76, 
194 ; Duke of Argyle on, 194, 195 ; Mr. 
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Gladstone’s Tiews of, 60S ; Pailia- 
mentaiy Debate on, 517 ; Mr Glad- 
stone's Five Besolutions on, 620, 521 ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s Speeclx on, 521, 524. 

'Ecce IlomOi Mr. Gladstone’s Articles 
on, 550. 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 135, Debate on, 
135, 136 ; Mr. Gladstone on, 135, 136 ; 
jEcko, The, quo 458. 

Edinburgh, Duhe of, Pioposed Grant 
to, 453 ; Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beotor 
of the TJmver&ity of, 270, 271. 

Bclmbiogh MevieWy quo 14. 

Education, Defects of Eton System, 
14-16; National, Debate on, 60 , Mr. 
Gladstone on, 60, Cl, 83, 201, 202, 
Loid Bussell’s Besolution on, 201 ; 
Homei’s Place in, 229 , Mi. Gladstone 
on the Act, 420. 

Egypt, and Homer, 242; Mr. Gladstone 
on Aggiession in, 551 , see ISTote, 563. 

Egyptian War, Mr* Gladstone’s Be- 
marks on, 579. 

Elcho, Lord, on the Peace Conference of 
1850, 251 

Election Address, Mr. Gladstone’s First, 
35 , Manchestei of 1837, 54 ; of 1841, 
62, General, of 1868, 371, 372; of 
1874, 461, 462. 

Elections, Character of, before the Groat 
Beform, 38. 

Elementary Education Bill, 395 , Debate 
on, 395. 

Elgin, Lord, Mobbing of, 104. 

Eloquence, Mr. Gladstone on, 21. 

Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill, 
473 ; Mr. Forster on, 473 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone on, 473-475, 476 , Vote on, 475 ; 
Beceives the Boyal Assent, 476. 

England and Ameiica, Belations be- 
tween, 1856, 203, 204 , Debate on, 204, 
205; Foieign Belations in 1861, 273, 
274 ; Condition of, m 1833, 33 , in 
1S60, 254 ; Mr. Gladstone on the 
Future of, 422, 423, Necessity for 
Oo-opcration with Bussia, 517 , Fo- 
reign Belations in 1861, 273, 274. 

English Church, Miall’s Motion for the 
Disestablishment of, 413, 41 4, ' 452 ; 
Ml'. Disraeli on, 413 , Mr. Gladstone 
on, 413, 414, 452. 

English, The, Middle Class, 1. 

jEnrjlam'^^ Mmion^ Mr. Gladstone’s 
Article on, 552-4. 

of the Qumi of Canning’s, 

1 8 

Epping Forest and the Government, 
415. 

Essays, Characteiistics of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, 46 et seqq. 

Etna, Description of, 28 , Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ascent, 29-31. 

Eton, Mr. Gladstone enters, 14 ; Educa- 
tional System and Arrangements, 14- 


17 , Social Advantages of, 17 ; Periodi- 
cals, 18 , Miscellany, 18, 19. 

BCon Thwty Years Ago, quo 16. 

Btoman, The, 18. 

Ewehne Scandal, The, 429 , Debate on- 
429, 430. 

Examiner, quo 459. 

Exchequer Bonds and Bill, 162 ; Debate 
on, 164, 165- 

Expenditiirc, Liberal and Conservative, 
505-507 ; Increase of National, 60S, 
509 ; Beview of Four Years, 303. 


F 


Fagging, Evils of School, 15. 

Faiini’s Homan State f) om 1S15 to 1S50, 
131 , Letter to Mr Gladstone, 131. 

Fawcett, Mr , on the Irish University 
Education Bill, 445 ; University 
(Dublin) Bill, 452, at St. James’s 
Hall, 514. 

Female Fianchise Bill, The Pailiamen- 
tary, 413. 

Fenian Conspiracy alluded to, 335 ; 
Piisoneis, Amnesty to, 399. 

Feidinand II., M. Gondon on, 126, 127 ; 
m Adversity, 132 ; Mr Gladstone on, 
277- 

Finance, an Exposition of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, 505 ; Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
work on ‘‘ Twenty Years of Financial 
Policy,” 503-4 ; Mr. Gladstone on the 
Beaconsfield Government’s, 505-6. 

Financial Plan of 1842, 79 ; Measures for 
1848, 95 ; Legislation, the Beneficial 
Effects of Mr. Gladstone’s, 503-505. 

Foreign Enlistment Act passed, 398. 

Foicign Paper, Bodiiction of Duty on, 
earned, 269, 270. 

Foicign Policy of the Government in 
1850, Debate on, 112-117; Mr. Disraeli 
and the Gladstone, 401, 402. 

Foieign Questions, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Essays, 551. 

Foreign Belations, 1861, England’s, 273, 
274. 

Foreigners, Bill for Enlistment of, 173, 
1747 

Forgery, Petition on the Increase of, 7. 

Foistcr.Mr., ElemcntaryEducation I3ilL 
395; School Board Fees Bill, 452; 
on the Endowed School Acts Amend- 
ment Bill, 473; on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bciiroment from the Leadership, 485, 
486 ; introduces the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill, 566 ; Withdraws 
from the Cabinet, 676. 

Fo} tmglithj Hemm\ quo 505. 

France, Commercial Treaty with, 1860, 
254, 255 ; Mr. Gladstone on, 258 j 
Effects of, 280, 2aU 
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FraiicMse, Mr. Bright agitates for an 
Extension of, 244. 

Franchise Bill, 1866, Debate on, 346; 
Captain Hayter’s Resolution on, 346- 
348; Loid Dunkellin’s Amendment, 
348 ; Government Defeat on, 348 ; 
County and Borough, Mr. King’s 
Motion on, 134; County, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Articles on, 547. 

Franco-Prussian War, 397 ; Position of 
England during, 397, 398. 

Franco-Prussian Treaty, The Proposed, 
397. 

Free Trade, and Mr. Hume, SO ; Villiers’s 
Motion on, 137 ; Mr. Disraeli on, 137 ; 
in France, 254, 255 ; and French Com- 
mercial Treaty, 258, 259 ; Results of, 
273 ; Beneficial Effects of, 309, 810. 

Freedom, Mr. Gladstone on, 501. 

Freeman, Mr , Ilisto? ical JEssaySy quo 
227, 228; at St. James’s HaH, 514. 

Fiench Revolution of 1848, 94, 95. 

Frontier, Mr. Gladstone on the Scientific, 
537. 


G 


Garibaldi, Success of, 132. 

Geneva Aibitration on the Alabama 
Claims, 435 , Mr, Gladstone on, 436 , 
Members of the, 436 , the Aivaid, 
437 ; Sir. A. Cockbum’s Protest 
Against, 437. 

'^Germany, France, and England,” 
Mr, Gladstone on, 551. 

Gladstone, Sir John, 1 ; Motto of, 3 ; as 
a Man of Business, 3, 4 ; Chairman of 
the West Indian Association, 5 , as a 
Politician, 6 ; Interest in Dive^ool, 7 , 
Petition on the Increase of Forgery, 
7; on Navigation between Liverpool 
and Dublm, 7; Advocate of Greek 
Independence, 7 ; and Canning, 8 , on 
the Ref 01 m Question, 8 , Presentation 
to, 8; Member for Woodstock and 
Lancaster, 9 , Writings, 9. 

Gladstone, Thomas, 3. 

Gladstone, W. E.— Pedigree, 2, 3; 
Father, 1-9 ; Mother and Family, 9 ; 
of Royal Descent, 10 ; Birth, 10 ; 
Wonderful Powers, 11 ; Enters Eton, 
14 ; Success at Eton, 18 ; and the Eton 
Miscellany j IS , Tribute to Bishop 
Selwyn, 19 , Poem of Ccctcr cle LxoUy 
19, 20 , View of Lctlie^ 20 ; on Elo- 
quence, 21 , on the Death of Canning, 
21, 22; Entcis Oxford, 22; Position 
at Oxford, 25; Connection with the 
Oxford TJnion, 25, 26; Results of 
Oxford Life, 27 ; Tour through Sialy, 
27-30 ; Stands for Newark, 33 ; Per- 
sonal Appearance, 34 ; Fust Election 
Address^ 35 ; Returned for Newark, 


39; A Prophecy Concerning, 39; 
Maiden Speeches, 43-45 , Junior Lord 
of the Treasuiy, 48; Re-elected for 
Newark, 48 ; Under- Secretary for the 
Colomes, 49 ; Introduces his Fust 
Bill, 49; La Opposition, 50, Third 
Election for Newark, 52; and the 
Manchester Election, 52-54 ; Personal 
Sketch of, 58 , Style and Oratory, 59 ; 
Returned for Newark, 1841, 62, 63 ; 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
and Master of the Mint, 63 ; Marriage, 
63; Children, 63-64; Chwch and 
State^ 65-73 , CJvaroh Frinciples, &c., 
71-73; A Chapter of Atdohtograplujy 
73, 74; President of the Board of 
Trade, 83 ; Machineiy BiE, 83 ; Re- 
signalion of Office, 85 ; Pamphlet on 
Recent Co m mercial Legislation, 88 ; 
Colonial Secretary, 89 ; Retires from 
Newark, 89 ; and Mr. Disraeli, 103 ; 
Visit to Naples, 120 ; Neapolitan 
Prisons and Prisoners, 128-130; 
Translates Farim’s Homan States 
131 ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
140 ; Stands for Oxford Umversity, 
140, 141 , Scheme to Reduce the 
National Debt, 141 ; Introduces his 
Fust Budget, 142, Unveils a Statue 
to Sir R. Peel, 152 , and the Crimean 
War, 155; War Budget, 157, 161; 
Resi^ation of Office, 182 ; Returned 
for Oxford University, 1857, 314 ; 
Appomted Commissioner to the Ionian 
Islands, 220 ; Homeric Studies, 225 ; 
Homer and the Hoxneric Age^ 225-237 ; 
Various Homeric Wrifings, 238 ; 
Juvenitis Mzmdiy 239 ; Home} to 
chromsmy 240-243 , Betuined for Ox- 
ford University, 1859, 247, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 248, Re-election 
Opposed, 248, Power of Speech pos- 
sessed by, 263 ; and Mr. Disraeh, 264 ; 
Lord Rector of the Umversity of 
Eclmhurgh, 271; Description of by 
the Ilkish ated London Mows, 283 ; 
and the Confederate States of America, 
298, 299 ; Oaieer reviewed, 308 ; 

Letter to Dr. Hannah, 318 ; Defeated 
at Oxford, 322-324 ; Stands for South 
Lancashire, 327-329 ; on Lord Palmer- 
ston, 333; Defeat and Resignation, 
348 ; Resolutions for the Disestabhsh- 
ment of the Irish Church, 361 ; 
Charges against, 367 ; Defeated in 
South Lancashue, 379, 371 ; Elected 
for Greenwich, 371 ; Piemier, 372 ; 
and his Religion, 416 , Receives the 
Freedom of the Ci^ of Aberdeen, 
416 ; Letter to the Meto TorL Wot Id, 
435 ; Resignation and Resumption of 
Office, 450; Premier and Chancellor 
of the lExchequer, 452; Election 
Manifesto, 1873, 455; designation, 
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462 ; Eeyiew of tlio Administration 
of, 463 , and tlie Liberal Leadersbip, 
465-483, Article on Ritualism, 490; 
the Church of England, 492, Tatican 
Decree, 493, Vaticanism, 498; on 
Pius IX/s Speeches, 501, Views of 
the Eastern Question, 612 ct Begq , ; 
and the Bulgarian Massacres, 512; 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
525; Farewell Visit to Greenwich, 
539 ; Returned for Midlothian, 561 ; 
a second time Prime Minister, 561 ; 
illness, 567 ; his political luhilee, 579 
Characteristics of his Essays, 546, 
547 , QUaii mgs of the Fast, 547, 552 , 
and the Movements of his Age, 581 , 
Personal Characteristics, 581 ; Reh- 
gious Sentiment, 581, 582; Oratory, 
083, 584 ; Studious Hahits, 584 ; 
Pursuits at Hawarden, 584 , Personal 
Traits, 684-5 ; Relations with his 
Sovereign, 686 ; Public Career, 586, 
Gladstone, W- E., Speeches of — On Com- 
merce, 2 ; on Liberty, 27 , on Slavery, 
43, 45 , on Bribery, 45 ; on the Irish 
Church, 46, 50 , on Hume’s Univeisity 
Admission Bill, 47 ; on Lord Russell’s 
Irish Church Bill, 49 , on Colonial Ap- 
prenticeship, 51 ; on Canadian AfCaiis, 
51 ; on Church Rates, 51 ; on Negro 
Apprenticeship, 55, on the Jamaica 
Bill, 59; on National Education, 60; 
on War with Chma, 61 , on the Corn 
Laws, 78 ; on the TarifFs Bill of 1842, 
80 ; on the Distress of 1842-43, 81 ; on 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 81, 89 ; 
on Education in Liverpool, 83 ; on the 
Maynooth College Endowment, 85, 86; 
on Graham’s Irish Educational Bill, 
88 , on the Admission of Jews to 
Parliament, 93, 94 ; on Sir R Peel’s 
Policy, 96 , on Navigation Laws, 97 ; 
on Vancouver’s Island, 98 , on Diplo- 
matic Relations with Borne, 98, 99 ; 
on Church Rates, 100 , on the Repeal 
of Navigation Laws, 100, 103 , on 
Colonial Reform, 106; on the Poor 
Laws, 107 ; on the Australian Colo- 
nies Bill, 109; on Siaveiy, 111 ; on the 
English and Insh Universities, 111 ; 
on the Foreign Policy of 1850, 113; 
on the Death of Sir Robert Peel, 118 ; 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 135 ; 
on the Duke of Wellmgton, 136 ; on 
Mr- Disraeli’s Budget for 1852, 139 ; on 
Introducmg his Fiist Budget, 142 ; on 
Russia and Turkey, 153 ; Introduces 
his War Budget of 1854, 157; on 
the Management of the Crimean War, 
176 , on the Impending War, 152 : on 
the Turkish Government, 152; on 
Loans, 163 ; Defence of the Aberdeen 
Ministry, 176; Defence of the Ciimean 
Expedition, 186, 187 ,* on the Failure 


of the Vienna Conference, 189, 100; 
Condemning the Continuance of the 
War, 190, onthe Conclnsion of Peace, 

1856, 196-200, on Lord Russell’s Plan 
of National Education, 201-2 ; on Sir 
G- C. Lewis’s Budget, 203; on the 
Differences between England and 
America, 204, 205; on the Policy of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, 206, 
207 , on Sir G. C. Lewis’s Budget for 

1857, 208, 209 , on Tea Duty, 210 ; on 
Increased Taxation, 210, 211 ; on the 
Income-tax Bill, 210, 211; on the 
Divorce Bill, 211; on Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Chinese Policy, 212-214; on 
the Bank Indemnity Bill, 214, 215 , on 
the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 216-217 ; 
on the Abolition of Church Bates, 218 ; 
on the East India Company, 218 , on 
the Danubian Principalities, 220 ; 
on the Budget of 1858, 223; on the 
Derby Reform Bill of 1859, 246-247 , 
on the Budget of 1859, 249, 251 ; on the 
Peace Conference, 1859, 251, 252 ; on 
the Roman Catholic Rehef Act Amend- 
ment Bill, 253, 254 ; on the Budget of 
1860, 255-265 , on the House of Lords 
rejectmg the Paper Bill, 269 ; on Lox*d 
Russell’s Reform Bill of 1860, 270 ; 
at the University of Edinburgh, 271 ; 
on the Affairs of Italy, 276-278, on 
the Budget of 1861, 278-282, 284, 285 , 
in Vindication of his Financial Policy, 
287, 288 ; on the Ionian Islands, 289 ; 
Budget of 1862, 289-293 ; Reply to 
Mr. Disraeli’s Strictures on the Bud- 
get of 1862, 294, 295 ; Reply to Sir S- 
Northcote, 295 , Second on the Affairs 
of Italy, 296-298 ; on the Presentation 
to Charles Hean, 299 ; on the Budget 
of 1863, 300, 301 ; in Vindication of his 
Proposal to subject Chanties to the 
Income-tax, 304-306 ; on the Dissen- 
ters’ Burials Bill, 307 ; on the Inter- 
national Exhibition Building, 307 ; 
Budget, 1864, 310; on Reform (Parlia- 
mentary), 314, 315 , Reply to Mr Dis- 
raeh’s ‘‘ No confidence ” Motion, 316 ; 
on the lush Church, 318 ; on the Bud- 
get of 1865, 318-321; m Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, 327, 328 ; Speech at 
Liverpool, 328, 329; Budget of 1866, 
330-332 ; on Church Rates, 335 ; on 
tho Austro-Prussian War, 335, 336 ; on 
Introducmg the Reform Bill of 1866, 
336; on the Second Beading of tho 
Reform Bill of 1866, 339 ; at the 
close of the Debate of the Reform 
Bill of 1866, 342, 343 ; on Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Finance, 359, 360; 
on Justice to Ireland, 360, 361 ; 
on the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, 362-364, 366 ; Election Speech 
at St. Ilolcn’s, 369; at Greenwich, 
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1868, 372, 373 ; on tlie Irish Chiirch 
Disestahlishment Biil, 375-380, 384; 
on the Irish Land BiU, 383, 392, 393, 
394 ; Beply to Mr. IMiall, 395 ; De- 
fence of his Foreign Policy, 401-402 ; 
on the Princess Louise’s Marriage 
Grant, 403 ; on the Disturbed Condi- 
tion of Ireland, 404, 405 ; on the Abo- 
htion of Purchase in the Army by 
Poyal Warrant, 410, 411, 412; on the 
English Church, 413, 414; on Home 
Buie, 416, 417 ; at Whitby, 417, 418 ; 
at Blackheath, 419-423 ; Beply to^Mr. 
Disraeh in Defence of his Policy, 1872, 

427, 428 ; on Sir B Colher’s Appoint- 
ment, 428; on the Ewehne Scandal, 

428, 429 , Betort on Mr. Disraeli and 
Colonel Gilpin, 430 ; on Sir C. Dilke’s 
Motion for Betum of the Civil list, 
431 ; on the Ballot Bill, 434 ; on nego- 
tiations on the Washington Treaty, 
436; on Introducing the Irish Univer- 
sity Education Bib, 438-439 ; in Clos- 
ing the Dehate on the Irish University 
Education Bill, 448-450 ; on the Duties 
of the Opposition, 451 , Election, 
1874, 461-462 , on the Church Patron- 
age of Scotland Bill, 467-469 , Public 
Worship Bill, 469-471, on the En- 
dowed School Acts ionendment BiU, 
473-476 ; on Education, 477-481 ; 
Attack on Sir S. northcote’s Budget, 
488, 489 ; at St. I ames’s HaU, 614, 515 , 
on Turkey, 516, on Treaty Obhga- 
tions, 517 , Beply to Mr Chaplm, 518, 
619; Besolutions and Speech on the 
Eastern Question, 520-524 ; Speech at 
Birmingham on the Eastern Question, 
524 ; at the Palmerston Club, 525 ; on 
the Yote of Credit, 626 ; on Despatch- 
ing the Indian Troops to Malta, 530, 
631 ; at Bermondsey, 631, 532 ; on 
Eastern Affairs, 533-536; at Bhyl, 
637 , on the Scientific Frontier, 637 ; 
at Plumstead, 539, on the ^ghan 
Wai*, 640-542; on the Greek Ques- 
tion, 644, 545 ; Speech at Chester, 549 ; 
Speeches in the Midlothian Cam- 
paigns, 658-560; on the Bradlaugh 
case, 565 ; on the IMiddleses Election 
of 1880, 568 ; on the Coercion Bill, 
671 ; on the Irish Land Bill, 573 ; 
Address to the Students of King’s 
College, 582* 

Gleaning B of JPast Years, Mr. Gladstone’s, 
647-5te. 

Q-ledstanes, Etymology of, 2. 

GMe, quo 258. 

Glymie, Miss Catherine, 63.' 

Gondon, M., on Ferdinand II j^l26, 127* 

Government Annuities and Life Insu- 
rances Bill, 314 ; Opposition to, and 
Passing of, 314; Mr. Gladstone on 
Personal, 544; the End of, 69; Mr* 


Gladstone’s Charges against 
Beaconsfield, 555-556- 
Graham, Sir J., on War with China, 61, 
62 ; Irish Education BiU, 87 ; Charac- 
ter and Abilities, 119 ; Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Yindication of, 139 ; Resignation of 
Of6ee by, 182. 

Granville, Lord, Mr. Gladstone’s Letter 
to, 465, 466 ; Second Letter to, 483 ; 
Beply of, 484. 

Greatness, Prophecy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Future, 39. 

Greece, Affairs of, in 1850, 111 ; Mr., 
Gladstone on, 113, 116 ; the Ionian. 
Islands incorporated with, 224; In- 
fancy of, 242, 243. 

Greek Brigands, Murder of English 
Travellers by, 395, 396 ; Action o± the* 
English Government, 396, 397- 
Greek Question, Debate on, 544, 545; 

Mr. Gladstone on, 544, 545. 

Greek Races, 232. 

Greenwich, Mr. Gladstone Elected for, 
371 ; Speech at in 1868, 372, 373 ; 
desired to Behnquish his Seat for, 
418 ; Manifesto to the Electors of, 
455-457 ; Farewell to, 439. 

Gresley, Bev. B., on Mr. Gladstone, 248. 
Grosvenor, Lord, A m endment on the. 
Reform BiU of 1866, 338, 340- 


H 


Habeas Corpus Act (Ireland) Suspen- 
sion BiU, 334, 335. 

Habits, Mr. Gladstone’s Studious, 584. 

Hannaii, Dr., Mr. Gladstone’s Letter to, 
on the Irish Church, 318. 

Hardcastle, Mr., Abolition of Churcb 
Bates Bill, 335. 

Hardy, Mr- G., Contests Osford, 1864,. 
322-324 ; on the Irish Church Dis- 
establishment BUI, 383-384. 

Hartmgton, Marqnis, chosen Liberal 
Leader, 486, 487. 

Harvey, Bev. B. W., and the Ewehne 
Scandal, 429, 430. 

Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone’s Pursuits at, 
684. 

“Heckling,” the Practice of, 37- 

Hellenic Factor, Mr. Gladstone on tlie^ 
551. 

Hennessy, Mr, Pope, on the Affairs of 
Italy, 275. 

Herbert, Mr-, Invective on Mr. Disraeli,. 
138. 

Herzegovina, the Rising in, 509- 

History and Homer, 229, 230. 

History of England, Molesworth’s, quo 
148, 149; Walpole’s, quo 32, 33. 

Holy Places, Lord Bussell’s Despaldi to,. 
151. 
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IIolyLead, Mr. Gladstone on the Eastern 
Question at, 524. 

Home Buie Agitation, 416; Mr. Glad- 
stone on, 416, 417- 

Homer and the Homeric A^e, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, 226 ; Contents of, 226, 227 ; 
Mr. Ereeman on, 227, 228 ; Sections of 
the Third Yolume, 235 : Specimens of, 
235-237. 

Homer and the Sacred Writings, 228; 
Place among the Poets, 220 * Place in 
Education, 229 ; as an Historieal Au- 
thority, 229-231, 232 ; Date, 231 ; on 
the Text of, 232 • and the Soiiptures, 
233, 234 ; Pohtics of, 235, 236 ; Poetry 
of, 236 ; Bosults, 237, 238 ; Time and 
place or, 240, 241. 

IJomer on Slavery, 501. 

Homeric Age, Behgions and Moi'als of, 
232, 233. 

PTomeric Poems, Character of, 225 ; Mr. 
Gladstone’s Knowledge of, 226. 

HomericStudies, Mr. Gladstone’s Lessons 
from, 243* 

Homeric Writings, Mr, Gladstone’s 
Yarious, 238, Note, 238-239- 

Ilomenc Syno/iromsmi Chai actor and 
Value of, 240; Contents of, 240; Speci- 
men of, 242, 243- 

Hope, Mr. Beresford, on Mr Disraeli, 
354. 

Horsman, Mr., Mr Bright’ s Attack on, 
338 ; Mr. Disraeh on, 393 ; on the Irish 
IlniYersity Education Bill, 445 ; Mr. 
Lowe on, 446, 447. 

House Duty, 138 ; Vote on, 140. 

House of Commons, Pirst Beformed, 53. 

House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone on, 421, 
422. 

Howick, Lord, and Mr. Gladstone, 45 ; 
and the Com Laws, 81. 

Huhhard, Mr , Besolution on the Income- 
tax, 306 • Mr. Gladstone’s Beply to, 
306, 307 

Hume’s Xlniversity Admission Bill, 47. 

Hunt, Mr. Ward, and Conservative 
Einance, 359, 360. 

Hustings, Mr. Gladstone on the Hewarls^ 
37. 

Plutton’s Sletches in JPm Uament^ quo 11. 

Hyde Park, Beform Demonstration at, 
350, 351. 


I 

Illustrated London News on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Oratory, 283. 

In^erial Policy, Lord Bcaconsfleld’s, 

Impulse, Acting on,* 59. 

Income-tax of 1842, 79, 80 ; Mr. Glad- 
stone on, 143-146, 210, 211 ; Sir B. B. 
Lytton’s Amendment on, 148 ; of 1854, 


159-161 ; Proposed Increase of in 1859, 
250 , of 1861, 281 ; Proposed Beduction 
of, 302 ; Mr Hubbard’s Besolution on, 
306, 307; Pioposed Beduction in 1864, 
312, 320 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Analysis of, 
504* 

Independent M.P., Definition of an, 180. 

Industry, Effects of War on British, 156. 

Infalhbility, Papal, 494, 500 ; Effects of- 
494, 495. 

Inland Bevenue BiU, Debate on, 296, 
296. 

Ionian Islands, Mr. Gladstone appointed 
Commissioner to, 223 , Incorporated 
with Gieoce, 224; Debate on, 289; 
Mr. Gladstone on, 289. 

Ii eland, Chuich of,Beasons for AssaiHng, 
75 ; Bill for Extension of Academical 
Education in, 87, 88 , Distress in, 301, 
Habeas Corpus Act Susiiended in, 
334, 335 ; Mr GladstoitC on Justice to, 

360, 361 , Debate on the Condition of, 
403-406; Lord Haitington on, 404, 
Mr. Disiacli on, 404; Mr. Gladstone 
on, 404, 405 , Bernal Osborne on, 
405 ; Solicitor- General on, 405, 406, 

Ireland, Coercion Act, 671. 

Irish Church, 1833. Mr. Gladstone on, 
46 ; in 1835, 50 ; Mr. Dillwyn’s Motion 
on, 317 ; Mr, Gladstone on, 317, 318, 
Letter to Dr. Hannah on, 318. 

Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, 375 , 
Details of, 376-380 , Provision for 
Incumbents, 377 ; Compensation to 
Curates, 377 ; Churches, 378 ; Glebe 
Houses, 378 , Regium Donum and 
Maynootli Grant, 378 ; Einancial 
Bosult of the Yarious Pioposals, 379, 
Uses for the Surplus Pund, 379 ; 
Peroration, 380 ; Debate on, 381 ; Mr. 
Disraeli on, 381, 382 ; Dr. Ball on, 
382, Mr. Blight on, 382 ; Sir. B. Palmer 
and Mr. Lowe on, 383 , Mr. G. Hardy 
on, 383, 381 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Boply, 
381 , Division, 385, 386 ; Analysis of 
Votes, 385 ; Third Beading, 385 , 
Passage through the Lords, 385, 387 ; 
Votes of the Loxds, 387 ; Greatness of 
the Measure, 387. 

Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone’s Besolu- 
tions for tho Disestablishment of, 
361 ; Lord Stanley’s Amendment, 

361, 362 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Speech in 
Support of, 362-364 ; Lord Stanley’s 
Speech, 361 ; Mr. Lowe’s Speech, 364, 
365 ; Mr. Disraeli’s Speech, 365, 366 ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s Beply, 366 ; Division 
and Government Defeat, 366; Analysis 
of Votes, 366, 367 ; Pirst Besolution 
carried, 367 ; Second and Tliixd 
earned, 368 ; Fourth carried, 369. 

Irish Church Suspensory Bill, 369 ; 
Bej acted by tho Lords, 369. 

Irish Land Bill, 388 ; Opening Bemaxks, 
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388, 389 ; Insecurity of Tenure, 389 ; I 
Ac4Tiisition of Land, 389 ; Occupation I 
of Land, 390 ; Eonr Descriptions 
of Holdings, 390, 391 ; the Irish 
Lahourer, 391, 392 ; Concluding 

Eemaiks, 392 ; Dehate on, 393 ; hlr, 
Disraeh on, 393 ; Mr, Gladstone’s 
Beply, 393, 394 ; Division, 394 ; Amend'* 
ments, 394 ; Passage through the 
Lords, 394 ; Compensation for Dis- 
turbance, 666 ; Dish Land BiB (1881), 
573. 

Insh Tlmyersity Education Bill, 438 ; 
Opening Bemarks, 438 , Boman Catho- 
hc Element, 439 ; the Beligious Griev- 
ance, 439 ; Number of University 
Students, 440 ; TJmveisity of Dublin 
and Tiinity College, 440 ; Proposed 
Abolition oi Tests, 440, 441 ; Governing 
Clauses, 441, 442 , Financial Scheme, 
442 , Concluding Bemarks, 443 , Oppo- 
nents to the, 443 ; Mr. Gladstone on 
moving for the Second Beading, 444 , 
Mr. Burke’s Amendment, 444; hD. 
Fawcett on, 445 ; Mr Hoisman on, 
445 ; Mr Lowe on, 446, Note 416, 447 ; 
Mr Disraeli on, 447, 448 ; Mr Glad- 
stone’s Beply, 448-450 , Defeat of the 
Government, 450. 

Intellectual Improvement. Mr. Gladstone 
on the Facihties for, 479, 480 

International Exhibition 33uilding, De- 
bate on, 307. 

luterregnuin, a Mimsterial, 450-452. 

Invasion of the Qi %mea^ quo 155. 

Italy, Desire of, for Independence, 132; 
Struggle for, 132, Debate on the Affairs 
of, 275-278 , Mr Gladstone on, 276-278, 
296-298 , Benewed Debate on, 296-298 


J 

Jamaica Bid of 1839, Mr. Gladstone 
on, 59. 

Jews, Education of, Mr. Gladstone on, 
60, 61 , in Paihament, Mr. Gladstone 
on, 93, 94. 

Jones, Aichdeacon, mentioned, 13, 

Judicature Bill, Lord Selborne men- 
tioned, 452. 

Jmentiis Munch, Character andTalue of, 
239 ; Contents of, 240. 


K 

Kean C., Presentation to, 299. 
Bennington, Chartist Meeting at, 95. 
Kin Beyond the Secc, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Article, 617. 

Ehnglake, Mr., on Mr. Gladstone, 16o. 
King’s College, Mr. Gladstone’s Address 
at, 582. 


King’s Scholars, Eton, 14 
Knightsbridge, Lord BeaconslleM’s 
Speech at, 526. 


li 


Lahouehere, Mr., and the Bradlaugh 
Case, 564, 578. 

Lancashire, Mi. Gladstone’s Tiibute to, 
301 , Material Condition of 1863, 301. 

Layard, Mr. , on Lord Palmerston's Go- 
vernment, 181, 182 ; on the Affans of 
Italy, 296. 

Leadership, jJr. Gladstone’s Besignation 
of the Liheial, 483,485 ; Claimants for, 
486 , Lord Hartmgton chosen, 480, 487- 

League, The Beform, 350, 351, 

Leatham, Mr., on the Beaconsfield 
Cabmet, 543. 

Legislation, Beneficial Effects^ of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Financial, 503-505. ^ 

Legislative Enactments of 1869-70-71, 
424, 

Lewis, J, D., quo 16. 

Lewis, Sir G. O., Budget for 1856, 202 ; 
Mr. Gladstone on, 202-203, Budget 
for 1857, 207 ; Mr. Disraeli on, 207 ; 
Mr. Gladstone on, 20S, 209. 

Liberal and Conservative Expenditure, 
50o-o07« 

Liberal Party and the Boman Catholics, 
496 


Liberty, hlr. Gladstone on, 27. 

Libeity and Papacy, 493, 494 

Licensing Bill, Mr, Bruce’s, 415. 

Life of P? ince Consort, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Article on, quo 168 ; Mr. Gladstone s 
Aiticles on, 547. . 

Liveipool College, Mr. Gladstone s 
Speeches at, 140, 473, 477. 

Liverpool, Depression in the Commerce 
of, 6 , Canning’s Election for, 6, 7 , 
and Dublin Navigation, 7 ; Mr Glad- 
stone’s Speech at, 1866, 328, 329, 330 , 
Beform Demonstrations in, 339. 

Loans, Mr. Gladstone on, 163. 

Local Taxation Bills, 4l5, 

Lords, House of, Mr. Gladstone on, 421, 
422 , Beiects the Paper Duty Bill, 268, 

Louise, Princess, Marriage Grant to, 403. 

Lowe, Mr., on the Beform Bill of 1866, 
337, 341, 347 , on Mr. Disraeh’s Be- 
form Bill, 356 ; Mr. Disraeli’s Attack 
on, 366; on the Dish Church Dis- 
establishment Bill, 383 , ^ on the Dish 
Xlniversity Educahon Bill, 446, Note 
446 447. 

Lower Canada, Debate on the Troubles 
of 1838, 54 

Lytton, SD E. B., on the Income-tax, 
148; Motion on the Yienna Confer- 
ence, ISS, 1S9 ; on the Beform Bill of 
1866, 340. 
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Macaulay, Lord, on Mr. Gladstone, 61, 
67, 71 

Machinery Bill, 83. 

Magnum Opus^ Mr. Gladstone’s, 226. 

Malacca Straits, 459-461. 

Malt- tax, Increase of, 162; Lord Bussell 
on, 164 ; Mr. Disraeli on, 164 ; Colonel 
Barttelot’s Motion on, 313 , Mr. Mor- 
ritt’s Motion on, 313 ; of 1864, 320. 

Malta, Indian Troops despatched to, 530 ; 
Mr. Gladstone on, 630-1. 

Manchester Guardian^ quo 62. 

Manchester, Mr. Gladstone’s Election 
for, 52-54 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Speech at, 
1866, 327, 328. 

Manifesto, Mr. Gladstone’s Election, for 
1874, 455-467 ; Opinions of the Dress 
on, Note, 457-459, 

Manning, Cardinal, and the Vatican 
Decrees, 600, Note 498. 

Mansell, Eev. H. L., on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Liheralism, 248. 

Marriage, Mr. Gladstone’s, 63. 

Marriage mth a Deceased Wife’s Sister, 
106. 

Martinean, Haniet, (mo 80, 81. 

Martin’s L%fG of the rrinee Consort, quo 
169, 170. 

Match-tax, Mr. Lowe’s, 415. 

Maynooth College, Endowment of, 85- 
87 ; Dehate on the Grant, 368. 

Melhonme Ministry, Dismissal of, 
1834, 47. 

Melhonme, Lord, Premier for 1836, 50 ; 
Defeat of, 62. 

Member, Chairing the, 48. 

Memoirs^ Lord Brougham’s, quo 6. 

Memorandum, The Berlin, and England, 
509. 

Miall, Mr., on Mr. Gladstone, 395 ; 
Motion for the Disestablishment of 
the Enghsh Chmch, 413, 414, 452. 

Mterocosm^ the Eton, 17 i Contributors, 
18. 

Midlothian Campaign, The Eirst and 
Second, 558-561, 

Militia Bill, The, 136. 

Mill Hill School, Mr. Gladstone’s Address 
at, 480, 481. 

Mill- J*. Stuart, and the Conservatives, 
347. 

Ministry, Causes for the Waning Popu- 
larity of the Gladstone, 418 j unpopu- 
larity in 1872, 423 ; Changes in 1873, 
453. 

Ministry, Mr. Gladstone on the Policy of 
the Beaconsfield, 553. 

Moleaworth, Bev. W. N. , on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s First Budget, 148, 149 ; Sir W., 
on Colonial Administration, 106. 

Montenegro Declares War, 510. 


Morgan, Osborne, Burials Bill, 487. 
Morley, Lord, on Eton Boys, 16, 17- 
Mormng Ghiomcle^ quo 140. 

Morning Tost^ quo 468. 

Morpeth, Lord, on National Education, 
60. 


N 


Napoleon I.’s Decrees against British 
Trade, 5. 

Napoleon III.’s coup d"^ Hat, 136 ; Letter 
to the Czai, 153, 154 ; and Liberty, 
216 ; and the French Commercial 
Treaty, 260. 

National Debt, Mr. Gladstone’s Scheme 
to Beduce, 141, 142. 

Navigation Laws, Mr. Gladstone on, 
97, 100-103, 104 ; Mr Disraeli on, 
103. 

Neapolitan Government, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Charges against, 120-122; Deputies 
Imprisoned, 122 ; Arbitral yProcoduie 
of, 122 ; Beplies to Mr, Gladstone’s 
Charges, 126 ; Mr. Gladstone’s Bej oin- 
(ier, 127, 130 ; Exposure of the Govern- 
ment Apology, 130 ; Besults, 130. 

Negro Apprenticeship, Lord Brougham 
on, 55 ; Mi. Gladstone on, 55, 56. 

Neutrality and the Busso-Turldsh War, 
620. 

Nexo Yorls World, Mr. Gladstone’s Letter 
to the Editor of, 435 

Newark, Mr. Gladstone’s Contest for, 33; 
on the Hustings at, 37 ; Elected Mem- 
ber for, 39 ; Be-election and Popu- 
larity, 48 ; Third Election, 62 , Election 
for 1841, 62, 63 ; Withdrawal from, 
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